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PREFACE 


Profeuor  Charloi  A.  McMurry,  one  >f  the  ablest  teacher*  of  English  on  this 
continent,  says  in  his  Special  Method  in  Reading  in  the  Oradei:  "The  teacher 
will  hardly  teach  well  unless  he  has  saturated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  selec- 
tion, and  enjoys  it.  To  this  end  he  needs  not  only  to  study  the  selection,  but  abo 
the  historical,  geographical,  biograpl; 'cal,  and  other  sidelights."  It  is  with  the 
object  of  supplying  just  such  information  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  that  this 
book  has  been  prepared.  The  editor  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  material 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  various  selections  contained  in 
The  Manitoba  Readers.  The  Handbook  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  method 
of  teaching  the  selections  in  tne  classroom. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  illustrations  treats  only  the  full-page  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  by  well-known  artists.  The  illustrations  specially  prepared 
for  The  Manitoba  Readers  in  explanation  of  the  text  are  not  touched  upon. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  lists  of  books  throughout  at  all  ex- 
haustive. Every  book  either  quoted  from  or  mentioned  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  editor,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  thorous^ly  satisfactory  either  for 
class  use  or  for  the  library. 

ToaoiiTO,  February  l$t,  1915. 
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SECTION  I— GENERAL 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  method  of  using  the  First  Reader  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
Where  the  teacher  has  ample  blackboard  and  a  supply  of  supplementary  texts, 
she  will  have  much  more  freedom  and  greater  likelihood  of  success  than  if  she 
were  limited  to  the  use  of  one  authorized  text.  As  most  teachers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  at  lea.st  one  or  two  supplementary  readers,  the  method  outlined  here 
will  take  this  much  for  granted.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  paragraph 
will  be  added  to  guide  those  teachers  who  are  limited  in  their  equipment  to  the 
First  Reader. 

THE  ACTION  OP  THE  MIND  IN  READING 

Two  general  oservations  require  to  be  made  before  the  plan  and  detailed 
method  of  teaching  are  set  forth.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  mind  in  reading,  the  second  with  the  action  of  the  mind  in  recognizing  or 
interpreting  word-forms. 

Taking  any  normal  sentence  such  as.  "The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in 
the  west,"  it  will  be  observed  that  anticipation  and  inference  play  a  great  part 
in  the  reading.  For  example,  as  soon  as  the  word  "in"  is  reached  most  minds 
will  supply  the  words,  "the  east."  and  when  the  word  "and"  is  made  out,  most 
minds  will,  without  hesitation,  and  even  without  looking,  supply  the  words  "sets 
in  the  west."  This  form  of  mental  activity  is  very  common  not  only  in  reading 
sentences,  but  in  reading  narratives  and  descriptions  or  in  following  an  argu- 
ment. Sometimes  the  mind  intVrs  too  quickly  and  has  to  correct  its  conclusions, 
sometimes  the  mind  cannot  endure  the  suspen.se  of  waiting,  and  the  end  of  the 
book  is  read  before  its  time.  Where  the  mind  is  merely  passive,  reading  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  word-naming — something  quite  common  in  schools.  The 
teacher  will  know  that  word-naming  is  not  reading.  Where  pupils  are  alert, 
active,  looking  for  thought,  anticipating  ideas,  good  work  cannot  fail  to  be  done. 

WORD-MASTERY 


To  get  ideas  from  books  it  is  neeessarj-  that  word-forms  should  be  inter- 
preted, In  three  ways  they  may  be  known.  They  may  be  remembered  as  some- 
thing seen  before.    They  may  be  made  out  by  the  process  of  phonic  synthesis. 
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They  may  be  inferred  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  context.  A  practised  reader 
makes  use  of  all  these  methods,  and  most  readers  are  unable  to  say  which  method 
they  employ  in  the  interpretation  of  many  words. 

Very  little  children  naturally  rely  for  a  time  upon  memory.  As  they  are 
given,  or  as  they  find  out  the  key  supplied  by  a  knowledge  of  phonics,  they  rely 
less  and  less  upon  the  visual  memory.  As  they  continue  to  read  intelligently, 
they  depend  more  upon  their  power  to  infer — their  eyes  looking  simply  at  the 
dominant  eharac'teristios  of  words.  They  depend  upon  apperception  ratht  {'.  -m 
upon  simple  perception. 

SENERAL  METHOD 

When  pupils  come  to  school  and  are  ready  for  their  first  reading  lesson, 
the  teacher  will  write  on  the  board  one  or  two  familiar  words  that  have  arisen 
in  conversation  or  that  have  been  suggested  by  objects,  pictures,  or  actions.  Or, 
she  may  write  short  sentences  containing  these  words  upon  the  board.  The  pu- 
pils are  asked  to  look  at  the  words  and  remember  them.  As  aids  to  perceiving 
and  remembering,  they  may  look  at  the  words  in  several  places  on  the  board. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  ask  the  children  to  write  the  words.  At  the  second  lesson 
these  words  are  reviewed  and  new  words  related  to  them  added.  The  method  is 
fully  illustrated  in  Language  Series  Primer,  Child  Life  Primer,  Brooks's  First 
Reader,  "id  The  Cyr  Primer — all  of  which  elaborate  the  work,  lesson  by  les- 
son. I,  ia  ]Manitoba  First  Reader  the  same  plan  is  followed,  but  the  work  is 
condenseu  -the  teacher  being  supposed  to  add  or  supplement  from  day  to  day. 
In  ortler  that  the  teacher  may  be  spared  the  labor  of  telling  over  and  over  again 
the  words  of  the  t^xt,  pictures  are  added.  These  have  a  twofold  purpose.  They 
suggest  the  words,  and  by  indicating  the  general  line  of  thought  cause  the  pupil 
even  in  his  early  days  to  make  use  of  his  powers  of  inference.  In  the  Aldine 
Primer  the  jingle  is  used  instead  of  the  picture  to  make  self-instruction  possible. 
It  will  be  profitable  for  the  teacher  to  follow  some  particular  text  such  as  the 
authorized  Fupplementary  text,  A  Modern  Phonic  Primer,  during  the  first 
months.  The  lessons,  as  to  vocabulary  and  thought,  should  be  closely  connected. 
This  is  .shown  in  the  First  Reader,  where  certain  characters  are  maintained 
throughout  the  book. 
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When  pupils  have  been  at  school  a  few  weeks — the  time  depending  upon 
their  ability  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher — there  will  arise  among  them  a  desire 
to  be  independent  of  the  teacher.  They  will  have  found  out  from  the  teacher  or 
will  have  sensed  it  for  themselves,  that  there  is  a  way  of  interpreting  words  with- 
out the  labor  of  remembering  them.  At  this  stage  they  are  ready  for  the  in- 
trocluction  of  phonics.  The  order  and  method  of  presenting  phonics  will  be 
given  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  See  page  5.  For  months  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  systematically  and  at  the  same  time  the  reading  lessons  of  the  pre- 
ceding stage  will  be  continued.  It  should  be  found  that  from  week  to  week  the 
pupils  will  be  using  more  and  more  the  power  gained  in  their  lessons  in  phonics 
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to  make  out  words  or  parts  of  words  in  their  reading  lessons.  Gradually  they 
will  acquire  power  to  read  like  their  elders— remembering  at  sight  a  few  words, 
building  others,  and  inlerring  others  in  whole  or  part. 


INDEPENDENT   READING 

When  the  pupils  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  phonics — which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  should  be  after  they  have  been  at  school  about  nine  or  ten  weeks — 
they  can  be  given  supplementary  Readers  at  their  seats,  and  permitted  to  work 
out  for  themselves  whatever  they  can.  This  independent  seat  work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  teaching  reading. 


PROGRESS  IN  TEN  WEEKS 

At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  teaching  the  following  elasser,  of  work  should  be 
going  on : 

1.  Blackboard  lessons  in  reading  script. 

2.  Cla.s8  lessons  in  reading  from  the  texts  in  use. 

3.  Daily  les.sons  in  phonics. 

4.  Scat-work— independent  reading  uy  pupils. 


PBOOKESS  IN  THREE  MONTHS  AND  IN  A  YEAR 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  pupils  should  have  r?ad  at  seats  the  opening 
pages  of  several  primers;  they  should  have  completed  in  class  A  Modern  Phonic 
Primer— and  they  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  phonics.  The  teacher  can 
now  take  up  in  the  order  of  choice  the  Primers  she  wishes  them  to  study.  The 
First  Reader  would  probably  come  about  third  in  the  series.  I'nder  normal  con- 
ditions pupils  might  read  in  class  during  the  first  year  half  a  dozen  Primers  or 
Readers,  and  at  their  seats  they  might  do  much  additional  work.  Some  classes 
will  do  more  than  this. 


WORK  THAT  ACCOMPANIES  READING 

During  the  first  year  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  pupils  and  a  great  con- 
venience to  most  teachers  if  writing  accompanies  reading.  Early  writing  les.sons 
consist  in  copying  short  weds  from  the  board  and  in  learning  how  to  make 
individual  letters  plainly.  Later  on  there  may  be  the  copying  of  sentences  and 
whole  lesssons.    Correct  punctuation  should  always  be  insisted  upon. 

Closely  connected  with  writing  is  spelling,  although  the  earliest  attempts  at 
spelling  should  be  nothing  more  than  slow  pronunciation  of  words,  or  slow  phonic 
analysis.  Pupils  who  take  a  course  in  phonic  spelling,  followed  by  a  course  in 
irregular  forms  and  accompanied  always  by  spelling  of  words  in  their  regular 
reading  lessons,  will  rarely  have  difficulty  in  spelling  after  the  second  school 
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year.    The  list  of  words  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  spelling  is  found  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph.    See  page  8. 

There  are  also  forms  of  seat  work  reUted  to  reading,  suitable  for  pupils  who 
are  studying  the  First  Reader.  A  special  paragraph  will  be  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  these.    See  page  8. 


SECTION  II-TITE  TEACIIINO  OF  PHONICS 

"With  most  pupils  there  should  be  an  introductory  exercise  in  slow  pronunci- 
ation. This  may  with  some  children  occupy  a  few  minutes  every  day  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  teacher  utters  some  familiar  word  slowly,  as  man,  and  the 
pupils  combine  the  sounds  to  get  the  word  man.  Or  she  says  r-ed  and  the  pupils 
say  red.  This  exercise  may  work  over  into  a  game  during  which  the  various 
objects  in  the  room  are  named.  Pupils  who  have  taken  part  freely  in  such  a 
game  will  develop  power  to  recognize  sounds  and  to  combine  them.  They  will, 
also,  if  they  imitate  the  teacher  in  uttering  the  words  in  their  broken  form,  pick 
up  the  correct  method  of  uttering  the  elements  with  a  view  to  combination. 
This  is  very  important.  The  chief  i  ?ason  why  many  pupils  are  unable  to  find 
out  words  by  phonic  synthesis  is  that  they  do  not  give  a  right  value  to  the  ele- 
ments. Th  y  are  too  noisy  and  vocalize  the  consonants.  A  child  that  says 
buh-u-tih  instead  of  b-v-t  will  surely  have  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  form  but.  lie  will  in  all  probability  arrive  at  the  word 
btittrr.    See  A  Modern  Phonic  Manual  (Jlacmillan). 

After  a  short  course  in  what  has  been  termed  slow  pronunciation,  real 
phonic  instruction  may  begin  by  writing  on  the  board  some  known  word,  as' mow. 
This  is  sounded  more  and  more  slowly  until  the  various  sound  elements  are 
recognized  as  m  a  n.  The  letters  are  pointed  to  one  by  one  as  the  sounds  are 
uttered,  and  the  pupils  know  three  symbols  corresponding  to  the  three  sounds  or 
utterances.  Similarly  another  word,  such  as  cat,  may  be  analyzed  and  the  new 
elements  c  and  t  may  be  discovered.  Then  the  process  may  be  reversed  and 
pupils  asked  to  discover  by  continuation  of  elementary  sounds  such  words  as 
at,  an,  am,  tan,  can,  tarn,  mat.  From  lesson  to  lesson  other  elements  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  same  way.  Later  c  when  the  process  is  well  known,  the  ele- 
ments may  be  given  direitiy  without  the  preliminary  step  of  analysis. 

The  order  of  presenting  the  elements  is  worthy  of  consideration.  At  first 
the  short  vowel  u  is  given  and  the  consonants  which  are  easily  combined  with  it 
to  make  words.  As  a  rule,  these  are  the  consonants  formed,  as  children  say,  at 
the  front  of  the  mouth— p,  t,  s,  f,  1.  m,  n.  Later  on  the  sub-vocals  as  b,  d,  g  may 
be  given,  and  the  short  and  long  vowels  in  any  order  that  seems  best  to  the 
teacher.  The  exact  order  is  not  so  important  as  that  a  definite  record  be  kept 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  covered.  The  teacher  who  drills  thoroughly  and  intro- 
duces new  ma'ter  slowly  is  bound  lo  succeed. 

The  following  table  found  in  the  Primer  of  The  Alexandra  Readers  (xMac- 
raillan)  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory: 
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ft  0  p  t 


at,  cat,  pat,  lap,  cap,  act. 

map,  nap,  mat,  pan,  can,  tau,  am. 

£at,  rat,  rap,  fan,  ran. 

Bap,  sat,  hat,  ham,  has,  hats,  caps. 

lap,  lamp,  lass,  flat,  slap. 

pet,  met  net,  set,  let,  hem,  pen,  ten,  hen,  men,  sent,  tent,  lent,  left,  less,  tell, 
fell,  sell,  melt,  rest,  nest. 

pit,  mit,  fit,  sit,  Mm,  rim,  tip,  lip,  nip,  rip,  slip,  lift,  is,  it,  lisp,  miss,  in,  pill, 
till,  mill,  hill,  still. 

pop,  top,  hop,  cot,  pot,  not,  rot,  hot,  lot,  oflf,  soft,  loft,  loss,  moss,  toss,  on, 
lost,  cost,  stop. 

hut,  nut,  rut,  sum,  rum,  hum,  run,  fun,  sun,  muflf,  stuff,  hull,  lull,  rust, 
lump,  stump. 

my,  cry,  fry,  try,  sly,  fly,  ply. 

cab,  pad,  mad,  had.  lad.  fed,  red,  led,  fib,  rib,  bid,  lid,  mob,  pod,  nod,  rod, 
sod,  cub,  tub,  rub,  mud,  bat.  bet,  best,  bell.  den.  dell.  bit.  bill,  bless,  bliss, 
dim,  dip,  doll,  dot,  dull,  dumb,  bud,  bed,  bad,  blast,  bran,  dress,  drum. 

g  k  ck 

lag,  rag,  bag,  bad,  peg,  leg,  beg.  pig,  fig.  rig.  fog,  hog,  log,  pug,  tug,  mug, 
rug,  hug,  lug,  bug.  dug.  drug.  plug,  slug,  suck.  pack.  tack.  lack,  track,  slack, 
neck,  deck,  pick,  tick,  sick,  trick,  brick,  frock,  flock,  sock,  lock,  gap,  get,  got, 
gum,  gun,  gust,  kill,  kid,  kiss. 


m  n 
f  r 
ah 
1 
S 

I 

5 


y 

b  d 


sh  ch 
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th 


mash,  sash,  hash,  lash.  dash,  cash,  fish,  di.sh,  rush,  fresh,  rich,  such,  much, 
catch,  patch,  match,  hatdi,  latch,  batch,  stretch,  sham,  shall,  shack,  shell, 
shed,  shod,  shot,  shut,  chap,  chat,  chest,  check. 

jam,  jag,  jet,  jest,  jig.  jot.  jug,  just,  vat,  vest,  have,  give. 

thus,  this,  than,  that,  them,  thy,  mother,  path,  lath,  bath,  moth,  cloth,  thrash, 
thrush,  thin,  thick. 

cape,  take,  grape,  gate,  mate,  late,  hate.  came.  name.  .same.  lame,  shame, 
pane,  lane,  safe.  babe,  made,  fade,  shade,  rake,  make,  shake,  lake,  bake, 
brave,  gave,  shave,  grave. 


e  ee 


these,  thee,  free,  she.  he.  me.  three,  peep,  sleep,  deep,  sheep,  meet,  feet, 
sheet,  beet,  seem,  seen,  feel,  reel.  heel.  heed.  need. 
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II  i 


Q 

a 
k 


ripe,  pipe,  dime,  pine,  nine,  Bne,  line,  ride,  dine,  life,  mile,  like,  ihine. 
Tine,  thine. 

rope,  hope,  home,  dome,  tone,  pole,  hole,  robe,  rode,  poke. 

tune,  pure,  mute,  mule,  rude,  rule. 

all,  call,  tall,  fall,  hall,  ball. 

ask,  calf,  calm,  mat,  cast,  alms,  far,  car,  sharp. 

The  remaining  elements  may  be  introduced  in  almost  any  order: 

w,  y,  X,  z,  ng,  nk,  wh,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  ar,  6  (come),  9  (do),  ay,  ai,  oy,  oi,  ou, 
ow,  3b,  Ob,  au,  aw,  ea,  ei,  eu_  ie,  oa,  oe. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  drill  pupils  on  what  have  been  termed 
the  key  combinations,  so  that  they  may  combine  by  letter-groups  rather  than  by 
single  letters. 

The  following  combinations  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  rapid  drill : 


ab 

ac 

ack 

ad 

af 

? 

am 
an 
ap 

av 
as 
as 


abe 

ade 

afe 

ake 

ale 

ame 

ane 

ape 

are 

ate 

ate 

ave 

aze 

ace 

aze 


eb 

ec 

eck 

ed 

ef 

eg 

el 

em 

en 

ep 

es 

ev 

ex 

ez 


ebe 
ede 


erne 
ene 

ere 
ese 
ete 
eve 
eze 


A 
ib 
io 
ick 
id 
if 

ie 

il 

im 

in 

*P 
w 

iv 

ix 

iz 

B 

ibe 

ide 

ife 

ike 

ile 

ime 

ine 

ipe 

ire 

ise 

ite 

ive 

ize 

ice 

ize 


db 

CO 

ock 

od 

of 

og 

ol 

om 

on 

op 

ot 

av 

ox 

OS 


obe 
ode 

oke 

ole 

ome 

one 

ope 

ore 

ose 

ote 

ove 

oze 

oce 


ub 

uc 

uck 

ud 

uf 

ug 

ul 

um 

un 

up 

US 

uv 
ux 
uz 


ube 
ude 

uke 

ule 

ume 

une 

upe 

ure 

use 

ute 

uve 

uze 

uze 


In  the  foregoing  the  italicized  groups  have  two  values. 
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c 

br 

by 

bl 

■pr 

er 

dy 

d 

■cr 

dp 

fy 

•1 

•tr 

fir 

ly 

^ 

ahr,  etc. 

W 

my 

A 

V* 

ny 

tr 

ty, 

etc. 

D 

ee 

ea 

ink 

qu 

ch 

old 

sh 

ow 

ou 

or 

all 

th 

ar 

er 

ir 

ur 

oy 

oi 

00 

wh 

ay 

ai 

other 

ight 

wa 

oa 

aw 

au 

aught 

kn 

and 

end 

ind 

ond 

und 

ew 

ang 

eng 

ing 

ong 

ung 

ie 

alk 

air 

ph 

ould 

g8B 

ast 

ain 

aist 

aste 

est 

ease 

neas 

adge 

edge 

idge 

odge 

udge 

ue 

able 

ible 

oble 

uble 

ui 

ol 

ful 

ough 

ought 

igh 

ei 

eigh 

ull 

tion 

ition 

ation 

ian 

ion 

■ion 

ician 

ey 

re 

de 

be 

con 

per 

alt 

aid 

avy 

ery 

leas 

eth 

trans 

ily 

0118 

uy 

y  in  hymn 

List  D  contains  what  are  known  as  tight  keys.  They  should  be  introduced 
as  they  are  required  in  the  reading  lessons. 

In  the  teaching  of  phonics  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
pupils'  great  difficulty  is  not  in  remembering  the  values  of  the  elementary 
forms,  but  in  blending  or  combining  the  sounds.  There  is  here  comparatively 
little  trouble,  if  the  sounds  are  uttered  very  gently,  the  chief  accent  being  of 
course  on  the  vowel.  At  a  very  early  age  pupils  may  be  taught  to  imagine  the 
sounds.    This  is  best  of  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  diacritical  marks,  if  the  teacher  proceeds  systemat- 
ically and  if  she  uses  sentences  rather  than  detached  word  lists.  When  word 
lists  are  used  exclusively  during  the  first  months,  there  ib  r.o  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  to  infer  anything.  When  sentences  are  used,  inference  is  employed  to 
such  an  extent  that  diacritical  marks  are  unnecessary.  If  one  sound  of  a  vowel 
will  not  give  sense,  another  sound  is  tried. 

Yet,  as  many  teachers  will  prefer  the  diacritical  marks,  the  following  list 
!8  given  as  a  guide : 


Sas  'n  fite 
&    '•      ffit 
a    "     arm 


KEY  TO   PRONUNCIATION 

VOWELS 

1  as  in  ice 
!    "     !t 
1    "     sir 


Qas  iniise 
fi    "     up 


d 


fur 
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A 

aa 

in  qll 

■ 

Lk 

« 

14 

wh«t 

a 

<t 

c&ra 

« 

II 

mOto 

f 

II 

iii«"'t 

i> 

II 

hcT 

s 

II 

thi»re 

€i 

II 

fot't 

i  aM  in  inanhine 

U 

u  in  rula 

f.     "     cMd 

V 

II 

PVll 

fi    "     not 

9 

«i 

fly 

ft    "     move 

9 

II 

babj^ 

9  ;;  *vi' 

0    '*     Non 

aw 

II 

Haw 

d    "     liAnte 

cw 

II 

new 

O?)    "        f.MHl 

oi 

II 

boil 

a6  "     f(}«)t 

oy 

i< 

boy 

OH 

II 

out 

ow 

II 

cow 

Ct)NW»N.\NT8 

.u4  in  call                        ^u  (z 

-kw) 

aH  in  quit 

"     mii;t'                      ^  (zr 

/.) 

( 1 

'9 

"     fliiltl                      »i(- 

:Hh) 

t  < 

tenflion 

"     M'hool                    th  (uninorki'd) 

(  ( 

thin 

"     (;rai'iou8               th 

41 

then 

"     Ko                          U(  = 

:Nh) 

(1 

motioa 

''^     «'age                        uh  { 

-  hw) 

«« 

what 

ring                        X  (nninarkwl) 

<4 

vex 

.'.'     'l''                         i(  = 

BZ) 

41 

ejact 

phantom 

EARLY  SrEIJ.INO 

r  (untnarkeil) 

ch  (unnmrkt'd) 
eh  (-V.) 
ci  ( =  slO 
Cr  (unmarke<l) 

ng 

U  (=ng) 

pA(=f) 


Closely  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  study  of  phonics,  is  the  spell- 
ing of  short  words  that  are  rcgidar  in  construction.  My  spelling  is  meant  the 
oral  resolution  of  words  into  their  component  parts.  No  study  of  form  is  neces- 
sary. I'upils  may  resolve  a  lone  list  of  words  into  elements  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  list  of  words  which  follows  is  a  rough  piide.  The  teacher  of 
phonics  may  find  t-.p  list  uscfid  in  phonic  drill  as  well  as  in  the  oral  spelling 
exercises.  A  pupil  who  has  a  fair  mastery  of  the  forty-four  exercises  here 
given  will  understand  in  a  fair  mea.sure  the  mysteries  of  Knglish  spelling.  All 
the  rest  is  but  a  stu<ly  of  variations  from  the  regular  forms  here  given.  la 
Grade  11  a  study  of  these  variations  may  be  systematically  bi'gun. 

1.  cab,  stab.  crab.  grab,  slab;  bad.  had,  lad,  mad.  pad.  sad.  glad;  chaflf,  staff; 
bag.  nap.  rag,  tag.  wag,  drag,  flag,  snag:  shall ;  ham,  jam.  am ;  fan,  pan,  ran, 
tan.  van,  bran ;  sand,  band,  stand,  land ;  tlian,  span ;  cap.  gap,  lap,  map,  nap, 
rap.  sap,  lap.  clap.  chap.  trap.  slap,  strap,  scrap,  snap;  bat,  cat,  fat,  hat, 
mat.  pat.  rat.  .sat.  chat.  brat.  flat.  slat,  that,  spat,  scat;  have;  axe,  lax.  tax, 
wax;  batch,  catch,  hatch,  match;  hack.  lack,  pack,  rack,  sack,  tack,  shack, 
crack,  track,  black,  slack,  stack,  smack,  whack,  quack ;  gas,  has ;  lamp,  camp, 
damp,  stamp. 

2.  ask.  bask,  cask,  mask,  task,  flask ;  ah.  raft,  graft,  craft ;  calm,  balm ;  bash, 
cash,  da.sh,  hash,  gash,  lash,  mash.  rash,  clash,  flash,  slash,  splash;  blast,  fast, 
cast,  last,  mast,  past,  vast ;  grasp,  clasp;  bath.  lath.  path. 

3.  bar.  car.  far.  mar.  par,  tar.  star,  spar,  scar;  bard,  card,  hard,  lard;  barb, 
garb;  large,  charge;  ark.  bark,  dark,  hark,  lark,  mark.  park,  shark;  arm, 
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harm,  farm,  charm;  barn,  darn;  harp,  Mhar|i;  art.  carl,  dart,  part,  ehart, 
•tart,  Miiiart;  ncarf;  march,  paruh,  Kturdi;  iiiarHh. 

4.  ball.  call.  hall,  tttall,  tall.  wall.  Hinall,  wiuali :  nmiatl,  wad;  swap;  watch; 
waKh;  Kwan,  wau;  waft;  war,  want;  warm,  >twarm;  warn;  warp,  wart, 
wharf;  malt,  halt. 

5.  calf,  half,  calia,  balm. 

6.  bare,  care,  ilarc.  fare,  hare.  marc.  pare,  rare,  (warc.  glare,  stare,  sparp. 

7.  babe;  ace.  face,  lace,  |)ace,  race,  Rrace.  brace,  trace,  place;  fa<le,  iiuitle,  waile. 
shade,  grade,  traile,  blade;  safe;  age.  cage.  page.  rage,  sage,  wage,  stage; 
bake,  cake,  fake,  make,  rake,  sake,  lake.  wake,  ithakc.  tlake.  stake,  (luake, 
Hiiake;  ale.  dale,  gale,  pale,  sale,  late,  slate,  whale;  came,  dame,  fame,  game, 
lame,  same,  tame,  shame;  bane,  cane,  Jane.  lane.  pane,  crane;  a|M',  cape, 
tape,  scrape;  base,  case;  ate,  dale,  gate.  hate.  late,  mate,  rate,  grate,  plate, 
slate,  state,  skate;  brave,  cave,  gave,  rave,  save,  wave,  crave,  grave,  alave; 
daze,  gaze,  graze,  blaze,  glaze. 

8.  bed,  fed,  led,  red,  bled,  fled,  wed,  sled,  shed;  left ;  beg.  peg;  bell.  c<ll.  sell, 
tell,  well,  shell;  gem.  hem,  stem;  Hen,  den.  hen,  men,  pen,  then,  ten,  glen; 
step;  bless,  guess,  dress,  press,  chess;  b«'t,  let,  met,  pet,  wet,  fret;  sex,  vex; 
deck,  neck.  peck,  eh.ok;  best,  chest,  jest,  nest,  pest,  rest,  blest,  crest;  bent, 
lent,  tent,  went ;  wept,  slept ;  fetch,  sketch,  stretch. 

9.  her,  herd,  term,  fern,  stern. 

10.  here,  these. 

11.  where,  there. 

12.  bib,  rib.  crib;  bid,  hid,  lid,  rid,  slid;  if,  sniff,  stiff,  whiff;  big,  dig,  g  pig, 
rig,  wig.  sprig;  bill,  fill,  hill,  kill,  mill.  pill,  quill,  rill,  sill,  till,  will,  still, 
spill,  skill ;  dim,  rim,  skim,  whim ;  bin,  din,  fin,  pin,  sin,  tin,  win,  chin,  skin, 
thin,  shin;  dip,  hip,  lip,  rip,  sip,  tip,  clip,  drip,  trip,  ship,  strip,  chip,  whip; 
is,  his;  it,  bit,  fit,  hit,  kit,  mit,  pit,  sit,  wit;  give,  live;  fix,  mix,  six;  Dick, 
kick,  lick,  pick,  sick,  wick,  stick,  brick,  trick,  click;  fist,  list,  whist,  mist, 
hint,  tint,  stint ;  rift,  lift,  drift ;  pitch,  stitch,  which,  rich. 

13.  dice,  mice,  rice,  twice,  nice,  price,  splice,  spice;  hide,  ride,  tide,  wide,  bride, 
side;  strife,  life,  wife;  dike,  like,  pike,  spike,  strike;  file,  mile,  pile,  tile, 
while;  dime,  lime,  time,  prime,  slime;  mine,  nine,  fine,  whine,  shine,  thine, 
swine;  wipe,  pipe,  ripe;  wise,  rise;  bite,  mite,  site,  smite;  dive,,  hive,  live, 
wives. 

14.  sir,  bird,  girl,  chirp,  dirt,  flirt,  stir,  skirt,  smirk. 

15.  cob,  hob,  ro'  ,  sob;  wld,  Go<l,  potl,  rod,  sod,  shod,  trod,  clod,  plod;  off;  oft, 
loft,  soft;  log,  fog;  dock,  lock,  ro<k,  sock,  block,  clock,  mock,  flock,  stock, 
smock;  doll;  drop,  hop,  mop,  pop.  stop,  top,  chop,  shop,  flop,  slop;  lost,  cost; 
cot,  dot,  got,  hot,  jot,  lot,  not,  pot,  rot,  sot,  shot,  trot,  blot,  clot,  plot,  slot, 
spot;  box,  fox. 

16.  lobe,  robe;  code,  mode,  rode;  coke,  spoke,  poke,  woke,  broke,  smoke;  hole, 
pole,  sole,  mole,  stole,  whole;  dome,  home;  bone,  cone,  lone,  stone,  throne; 
mope,  pope,  rope,  grope,  slope ;  liose,  rose,  pose,  chose,  those ;  note,  mote, 
wrote,  rote ;  doze,  froze ;  host,  most,  post. 

17.  or,  orb,  lord,  storm,  bom,  corn,  horn,  morn,  horse,  short. 
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18 

19 
20, 
21. 


22 

23 
24. 


25, 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 


3(1. 
31. 
.12. 
33. 


34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 


bore,  core,  fore,  gore,  mora,  lora,  ton,  wora.  chow,  ihon,  rtora,  uon,  swort 

■eon.  ' 

come,  nmei  dove,  love,  ibove. 

to,  loae,  too,  two. 
.  cub.  hub.  nib.  tub.  imib,  rtub.  .crub.  club;  bud.  mud ;  cuff,  muff,  puff,  (ruff 

bluff,  rtuff.  .nuff  i  buff.  dug.  bug.  lug,  mug.  pug.  rug.  drug,  plug,  ilug.  uugi 

duck,  luck.  Hu.k.  tuck,  pluck,  stuck,  itnick;  budge,  iimudge,  grudge,  trudge; 

dull,  gull,  hull,  Hkull ;  hum.  rum.  lum,  chum,  drum.  plum.  glum.  slum,  iwum ; 

bun.  dun,  gun.  nun,  pun.  run,  «un,  tun  j  buiit,  duit.  gu»t.  murt,  nut,  thruit] 

just,  Inwt;  duHk.  huxk,  muHk.  tusk;  but.  cut,  nut.  rut;  bunt;  fuM. 

rub...  tulR.;  tnicc.  juice;  rude,  ^rude;  huge;  mule,  rule;  flume,  plume;  tune; 

cute,  mute;  use,  muse,  fuse;  cure,  pure,  sure. 

my.  shy,  sty,  fly.  sly.  cry,  dry.  fry.  try,  by.  spry. 

raid,  maid,  braid;  waif;  bail.  kail,  hail,  mail,  nail.  pail.  rail.  sail.  Uil,  frail, 

trail,  flail,  snail,  quail,  jail;  maim,  claim;  Cain.  gain,  main,  pain,  rain! 

chain,  brain,  drain,  grain,  train,  plain,  slain,  stain,  sprain,  strain,  awain; 

bait,  gait,  wait ;  waist. 

air,  fair,  hair.  pair,  chair,  stair. 

caw.  haw,  law,  paw.  raw.  saw.  draw,  claw,  flaw,  thaw;  awl.  bawl,  crawl, 

drawl,  sprawl,  scrawl,  s(|uaw. 

gaunt,  taunt,  vaunt ;  Paul.  Saul ;  cause,  pause,  gauze. 

bay.  day,  gay,  hay,  jay.  lay,  may,  nay,  pay,  ray,  say,  way,  stay,  shay,  bray, 

dray,  fray,  gray,  pray,  tray,  clay.  play.  flay,  slay,  spray,  stray,  sway. 

eat ;  ear ;  ca«> ;  each ;  bead.  lead.  read,  knead ;  sheaf,  leaf ;  league ;  weak,  peak, 

creak,  leak,  streak,  sneak,  squeak,  speak;  deal.  heal,  meal,  teal,  peal,  seal, 

veal,  weal,  zeal,  steal ;  beam,  ream,  seam,  team,  steam,  cream,  dream,  stre.im  j 

bean,  dean.  lean,  mean;  heap.  leap.  reap,  cheap;  clear,  fear,  hear,  near,  dear, 

tear.  rear,  drear,  smear;  east,  beast,  least;  beat,  heat,  meat,  neat,  seat,  cheat, 

treat,  wheat :  heave,  leave,  weave,  sheaves;  grease;  plea,  flea;  beach,  peach, 

reach,  teach,  preach. 

dead,  head.  lead.  read,  bread,  dread,  tread,  spread,  thread;  deaf;  threat. 

fitt-ak;  great. 

bear,  pear,  tear,  wear. 

bee,   fee,   see.  tree,  knee,   flee,   free;   feed,   heed.   need.   reed.  seed,   weed, 

breed,  creed,  preed,  bleed,  steed,  speed;  beef,  reef;  leek,  meek,  reek,  seek, 

week,  cheek;  feel,  heel,  kneel,  peel,  reel,  steel ;  dee  .,  se*m;  seen;  deep.'weep,' 

sheep,  creep,  sleep,  steep,  sweep;  beer,  deer,  jeer,  leer.  peer,  seer,  veer;  beet, 

feet,  meet,  sheet,  fleet,  sleet,  street ;  beech,  leech,  speech,  screech. 

feud,  d..w,  few.  hew,  jew.  new,  mew.  pew,  chew,  brew,  drew,  grew,  blew, 

clew,  flew.  slew,  screw;  they,  grey,  prey. 

tied,  fried,  lied,  hied,  dried,  tried,  spied. 

load,  road,  toad;  loaf;  foal,  goal,  shoal;  roam;  boast,  coast,  toast;  boat, 

coat,  goat. 

oil.  boil.  coil,  soil,  toil,  foil;  coin   poisf.  iioisc;  voicr;  moist,  foisl. 

out,  pout,  -out,  stout,  snout,  scout;  loud,  proud,  cloud;  foul;  flour;  house, 

mouse,  grou.se;  bout,  stout;  slouch. 
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39.  war,  our;  four  poar. 

40.  ow,  bow,  eow,  how,  now,  row. 

41.  ooo,  too,  ahoo;  food,  mood;  moon,  noon,  spoon:  coop,  hoop,  loop,  itoop; 
root,  droop ;  shoot,  rooat ;  irood,  hood,  stood    book,  cook,  nook,  look,  shook. 

42.  bow,  grow,  low,  mow. 

43.  boy,  tQjr. 

44.  buy. 

Irregular  vordi  to  tptll. 

me,  hf,  we,  be,  she,  yoii,  your,  the,  they,  pull,  full,  saw,  was,  ink,  old.  all,  or, 
other,  do,  does,  go,  goes,  to,  too.  two,  eye.  iiir.  ought,  say.  says,  said,  push, 
bush,  door,  floor,  roll,  are,  come,  some,  no,  know,  so,  yes,  put,  walk,  where, 
there,  their,  blue,  of,  o:,  love,  who,  whom,  whose,  one,  four,  pour,  eight,  both, 
moat,  any,  many,  would,  eotild,  should,  almost,  always,  warm,  rough,  tough, 
enough,  work,  sure,  sugar,  low,  don't,  face,  fence,  cage,  gone,  live,  have, 
busy,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  were,  oh,  woman,  great,  school,  though,  through,  beauty, 
half,  calf,  pony,  colt,  what,  lamb,  crumb,  baby,  lady,  among,  been,  laugh, 
bMutiful. 


SECTION    III— T    »•]    AUTHORIZED   TEXT 


PRELIMINARY    WORK 

To  obtain  the  most  satiNfactory  results,  the  Firtt  Reader  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  when  they  first  enter  school.  They  should 
first  Lave  a  short  course  in  rf>a(ling — in  both  script  and  print — as  well  as  a 
systematic  training  in  phonics.  This  will  give  a  good  working  vocabulary  and 
power  to  overcome  what  would  otherwise  be  great  difficulties.  Then  when  the 
book  is  introduced  there  will  be  mui-h  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment. 

Before  anything  at  all  is  attempted  iu  reading  the  children  should  have 
games  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  use  their  voices  together,  and  one  by  one. 
In  this  way  they  get  acquainted  and  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  school  room. 

Then  they  may  have  language  games  in  which  are  introduced  such  action 
words  as  run,  fiy,  skip,  hop.  jump,  cry,  laugh,  sit,  stand,  sleep,  sing,  dance, 
whistle,  play,  march,  walk,  spin,  coo. 

Or  there  may  be  color  games  intro<lucing  such  words  as  red,  orange,  green, 
white,  blue,  gray,  yellow,  violet,  black,  brown. 

Or  object  games,  in  which  are  introduced  such  words  as  cat.  dog.  cow, 
horse,  doll,  marbles,  top,  coat,  dress,  eyes,  nose,  cake,  bread,  man,  woman,  baby, 
father,  mother. 

These  words  may  be  introduced  in  short  sentences  in  which  such  combina- 
tions as  the  following  are  used :  It  is ;  This  is ;  That  is ;  Here  is ;  There  is ;  Where 
is;  Is  itr  Give  me;  Show  me;  1  like;  1  see;  Did  you  seeT  Do  you  sect  a,  an, 
the,  my. 

From  the  very  first  there  should  be  much  conversaton  and  great  freedom. 
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Then  children  will  be  natural  and  the  reading  expressive.    It  will  not  become 
word-naming. 

Much  repetition  is  required  during  this  stage.  Words  should  be  reviewed 
day  a'ter  day.  The  teacher  is  justified  in  using  many  devices  to  vary  the  work 
and  thus  keep  up  the  interest.  More  than  anything  else  is  it  necessary  that 
pupils  should  feel  encouraged. 


INTRODUCnOK  OP  PHONICS 

The  teacher  must  decide  for  herself  when  she  must  introduce  phonics.  The 
best  time  is  when  the  children  demand  the  key  to  word-mastery.  Usually  this 
is  when  they  know  from  thirty  to  fifty  words  by  sight,  though  there  are  cases 
when  the  letters  and  their  sound  values  might  be  presented  either  earlier  or  later 
than  this.  One  thing  seems  to  be  very  necessary — that  pupils  understand  very 
clearly  the  purpose  of  giving  phonic  values  to  the  letters.  As  stated  previously, 
the  elements  should  be  uttered  very  softly  and  not  in  an  explosive  manner — 
"whispered  rather  than  yelled  out."  It  is  not  necessary  to  associate  each  ele- 
ment with  "ome  operation  or  object  in  nature.  For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  associate  m  with  a  little  lamb,  or  c  with  a  boy  coughing.  The  values  of  the 
elements  are  best  remembered  through  use.  This  is  a  general  principle  that 
applies  to  all  teaching. 

As  pupils  continue  from  day  to  day  with  lessons  in  phonies,  they  will  also 
continue  to  learn  additional  words  by  the  "look  and  say"  method.  Gradually 
the  knowledge  of  phonics  will  count  for  more  and  more,  and  the  dependence 
upon  memory  of  word-forms  will  become  less  and  less. 


li 
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THE  TEXT   AND   SUPPLEMENTARY   WORK 

When  the  children  have  had  enough  preliminary  work  to  justify  the 
teacher  in  proceeding  to  the  authorized  text,  the  lessons  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  order  given,  but  each  lesson  must  be  supplemented  both  by  exercises  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher  and  by  supplementary  selections  from  other  Readers. 
Among  the  forms  of  supplementary  work  prepared  by  the  teacher  are  the 
following : 

Exercises  suggested  by  pictures  in  the  First  Reader. 
Guessing  games. 
Nature-study  lessons. 
Lessons  suggested  by  objects. 

Illustrations  of  each  of  these  are  now  given. 


PICTURE  STUDY — ILLUSTRATED 


Show  picture  on  page  6. 

Have  children  talk  about  it. 
Give  name  of  boy — Frank. 
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Ask  what  he  has  in  his  hand. 

Ask  color  of  cap. 

Tell  color  of  cap. 

Tell  that  Frank  is  talking. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  what  he  says: 

I  am  Frank. 

See  ni}  cap. 

My  cap  is  red. 
Ask  all  to  tell  what  he  says. 
Ask  individuals  to  tell  you.     (Help  generously.) 
Get  some  one  to  show  where  his  name  is. 
Write  his  name  in  several  places. 
Show  the  word  that  says  cap. 
Ask  some  one  to  hnd  it  somewhere  else. 

Get  some  one  to  show  you  the  word  that  tells  the  color  of  the  cap. 
Repeat  with  varied  form  until  every  pupil  knows  the  facts. 
Be  satisfied  if  they  know  mo.st  of  the  words. 
Thv>  whole  will  be  reviewed  next  day. 

Show  picture  on  page  7. 

See  if  the  children  recognize  Frank. 

Give  name  of  the  other  boy — Tom. 

Allow  children  to  talk  freely. 

Tell  that  ball  is  the  same  color  as  Frank's  cap. 

Ask  what  Frank  said,  and  write  it: 

I  am  Frank. 

S'^e  my  cap ! 

My  cap  is  red. 

Tell  that  Tom  said  something  similar: 
I  am  Tom. 
See  my  cap. 
My  cap  is  red. 

Tell  on  the  blackboard  what  Tom  said  about  the  ball : 
I  am  Tom. 
See  my  ball ! 
My  ball  is  red. 

Show  picture  on  page  8. 

Tell  on  blackboard  what  Frank  says  here : 

I  am  Frank. 

See  my  ball ! 

My  ball  is  red. 

T  play. 

I  play  ball. 
Emphasize  such  words  as  Frank,  Tom,  ?jall,  and  cap. 
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Show  picture  on  page  9. 

Qet  some  one  to  find  Tom. 

See  who  can  tell  which  is  Frank. 

Write  on  blackboard: 

I  am  Tom. 

I  play  ball. 

My  ball  is  red. 

Play  ball,  Frank. 
Keep  adding  sentences  such  as 

I  see  Tom. 

I  see  Frank. 

See  Frank  play! 

See  Tom  play! 

Play,  Frank,  play! 

See  Tom  play  ball! 

Piay  ball,  Frank! 


I  am  Frank. 
I  play  ball. 
My  ball  is  red. 
Play  ball,  Tom. 


i 


6. 


Show  page  10. 

Get  children  to  guess  little  girl's  name. 
Tell  what  she  says : 

I  am  Nellie. 

See  my  red  dress! 

See  my  white  hat! 

I  play. 

I  play  ball. 

Show  picture  of  pony  and  four  children  at  the  front  of  the  book, 
names  and  talk  chietly  about  Darby. 
Get  Frank  to  talk  on  blackboard : 


Get 


\i 


I  am  Frank. 

See  my  pony! 

My  pony  is  Darby. 

Darby  is  a  black  pony. 

I  like  Darby. 
Get  Darby  to  talk  on  the  Blackboard : 

I  am  Darby. 

I  am  a  pony. 

I  am  a  black  pony. 

I  run. 

I  like  Frank. 
Keep  using  words  previously  used  in  a  variety  of  sentences  such  as 

I>Iy  pony  is  black. 

Run,  pony,  run! 

Run,  Darby,  run! 

Bun,  Frank,  run !  etc. 
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7.  Show  page  15. 

Write  on  the  blackboard: 
This  is  Darby. 
He  is  my  pony. 
I  ride  on  my  pony. 
Run,  Darby,  run  I 
I  like  Darby. 

8.  Show  page  17. 

Let  Darby  talk  on  the  blackboard : 

I  am  Darby. 

I  like  Frank. 

I  like  Nellie. 

I  like  Tom. 

I  like  green  grass. 

I  like  to  eat  grass. 

I  like  to  roll. 
Follow  this  with  such  sentences  as: 

This  is  Frank  on  Darby. 

I  see  Frank  and  Darby. 

I  like  Frank  and  Darby. 

Darby  can  run. 

Frank  can  run. 

I  can  run. 


let 


9.   Show  page  16. 

Talk  about  picture.    Tell  what  Frank  says: 
See  the  robin ! 
I  like  the  robin. 
The  robin  can  fly. 
The  robin  can  sing. 
Make  the  -obin  talk  on  the  blackboard : 
I  am  a  robin. 
I  am  a  robin  redbreast. 
I  fly.    I  sing. 
I  hop. 


10.   See  picture,  page  9. 

Here  is  Tom  near  the  tree. 
See  Frank,  too! 
He  can  throw  the  ball. 
Tom  can  eatch  the  ball. 
Throw  the  ball,  Frank ! 
Catch  the  ball,  Tom! 


,< 
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11.    Se«  pioturo,  pagi^  8. 

Here  is  Frank  with  the  ball. 

It  is  his  ball. 

Throw  the  ball,  FraukI 

Tiirow  it  to  lue ! 

I  will  eateh  it. 

I  like  to  oatoh  it. 

Do  you  like  to  play  ballf 


THE   I'SE  OK  OAMRS — IMA'STRATED 

Children  leani  readily  anil  are  very  interested  when  playing  games.    The 
following  are  given  as  types: 


I.     Question  (lamrs 

Do  yon  see  niy  ballT 

Do  you  see  my  eapT 

Do  you  s»'e  Frank  f 

Do  you  see  N'elliet 

Do  you  see  Nellie's  hatt 
Do  you  see  the  robin  f 


Do  yo\i  like  Nellie  f 
Do  you  like  Darby  t 
Do  you  like  to  run? 
Do  you  like  to  skipT 
Do  you  'ike  to  playT 
Do  you  like  to  rollt 


II.     Question  and  Answer  Games 

Do  yon  see  the  robin  t 

Do  you  like  Frank  T 

Do  you  like  Darby? 

Do  you  see  my  little  busht 

Do  you  like  flowers? 

Do  you  see  the  green  leaves  t 

Do  you  play  ball? 

Do  you  eat  grass? 

Do  you  roll  in  the  grass? 

Do  you  like  my  roses? 

Do  you  ride  on  Darby? 


Yes. 

I  do  like  Frank. 

Yes.    Do  you  ? 

Yes. 

I  love  flowers. 

Yes. 

I  play  ball. 

No. 

Yes. 

I  love  your  roses. 

Frank  rides  on  Darby. 


III.     Guessing  Game 

Hide  one  of  the  color  cards. 

Write  the  questions  on  the  blackboard: 

Is  it  green?    No. 

Is  it  orange?    No. 

Is  it  brown?    No. 

Is  it  violet?    No. 

Is  it  gray?    No. 

Is  it  blue?    Yes.    It  is  blue. 
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rV.    Action  Games 


le 


Make  uae  of  whatever  you  have  iu  your  room  for  action  games,  as 
Bing  the  bell. 
Sit  on  the  chair. 
Stand  in  the  comer. 
Open  the  door,  please. 
Bring  me  a  cap. 
Hop  to  the  window. 
Close  the  door. 
Show  me  your  dolL 
Clean  the  board. 
Draw  a  house. 


THE    ISE   OF   N.\TniE — ILLISTR.VTED 

Make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  nature — flowers,  autumn  leaves,  nuts,  fruit, 
trees,  insects,  animals,  birds,  weather,  seasons,  etc. 

1.  Make  sentences  about  a  real  flower : 

The  flower  i.s  yellow. 
The  flower  is  pretty. 
It  has  green  leaves. 
I  see  three  green  leaves. 
I  see  a  yellow  bud. 
Do  you  like  flowers! 

2.  This  is  a  red  flower. 
See  the  pretty  bud ! 
It  is  red  and  green. 
Do  you  like  the  budt 
Yes,  I  like  the  bud. 

I  like  the  flowers,  too. 

3.  Here  is  a  pretty  leaf. 
It  is  red  and  yellow. 
Here  is  a  brown  leaf. 
I  see  a  green  leaf.  too. 
Do  you  .see  three  leaves t 
The  leaves  are  pretty. 

4.  Come  here,  Frank. 
See  the  pretty  leaves. 

Do  you  see  the  red  leaf? 
Do  you  see  the  brown  leafT 
Do  you  see  the  green  leafT 
Do  you  see  the  yellow  leaf? 
Tes,  I  see  the  four  leaves. 
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5.  Louk  at  the  picturt',  pa(t(>  16. 

Ilcrr  an>  Frank  ami  Nellie. 
They  wh'  a  little  uetit. 
It  i»  a  rtibin'H  luiit. 
It  haH  four  o^kh  in  it. 
The  vggs  are  blue. 

6.  See  pieture,  i>ag»'  18. 

See  Nellie  ami  Frank. 

They  s«h<  the  robin. 

They  see  him  fly. 

They  see  his  nest. 

Can  they  s«'e  the  eRgsT    No. 

See  the  nest  in  the  tree. 

The  robin  is  in  the  tree,  too. 

See  his  red  vest. 

He  is  a  prt>tty  robin. 

Sing,  robin  redbreast. 

Sing  to  me. 

I  like  the  robin  to  sing. 

7.  See  picture,  page  10. 

Here  is  Nellie. 

She  is  Frank's  sister. 

She  has  a  kitty. 

She  plays  with  the  kitty. 

We  will  play  with  the  kitty. 

8.  See  pictures,  pages  12  and  13. 

See  Nellie  and  her  rose  bush. 
P'rnnk  has  a  rose  bush,  too. 
I  see  three  roses. 
They  are  sweet. 
Would  yon  like  a  roseT 
Frank  will  give  you  a  rose. 
Nellie  will  give  me  a  rose. 

9.  Picture  on  page  11  has  material  for  a  number  of  lessons,  but  as  the  children 

are  familiar  with  print  and  with  the  vocabulary  of  all  the  lessons  up 
to  page  18  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  put  the  book  into  their  hands 
and  have  them  read  from  it. 

10.  There  are  still  many  interesting  subjects  to  be  taken  on  the  blackboard. 

Children  love  stories  of  animals,  etc.  Why  not  give  lessons  on  the  cat, 
dog,  pig,  slieep,  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  squirrel,  gopher,  chicken,  pigeon, 
parrot,  canary,  etc.?  These  lessons  can  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
forming. 
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fsE  OP  ob.;ects 

T'se  real  toys  for  l^'snons — top«(.  marble,  kitf-*. 
gaza,  bats,  balis.  dlthes,  etc.    Introduce  Dora,  baby 
the  following  will  illtutrate: 

soldier*. 
■,  father. 

drums, 
mother. 

flags. 
play] 

dolls, 
bouse; 

1. 

Tom.  v-f  my  n»-w  top! 

Where  did  you  get  it  Frank? 

I  gave  Willi*-  two  apple?i  for  it 

I  can  Hpin  it. 

Would  you  like  to  spin  it.  Tomt 

I        2. 

Come  down  to  the  playhoase,  Dora. 

Bring  your  doll  with  you. 

We  shall  play  that  she  m  ill. 

You  will  be  mother  and  I  shall  be  nurse. 

Tom  will  be  the  doctor. 

Have  you  a  bottle  and  a  .spoon.  Dora  ? 


THE   LESi50N«   OP   THE   RE.VDER 

No  method  is  given  for  the  teaching  of  the  particular  lessons  of  the  book. 
The  following  .suggestion.s  may  be  of  value : 

1.  It  is  usually  wi.se  to  have  word-study  separate  from  and  in  advance  of 
the  reading  lesson.  There  should  be  no  mechanical  diflBculties  when  pupils 
attempt  to  read  aloud  from  their  books. 

2.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  at  any  stage  to  think  that  word- 
naming  is  reading.  The  making  out  of  words  .should  be  called  studying,  not 
reaiiing.  Children  should  study  each  sentence  through  in  order  to  get  the  mean- 
ing before  attempting  to  read  aloud. 

3.  There  should  be  much  practice  by  the  pupils  in  reading  aloud  to  the 
whole  cla.ss. 

4.  The  thought  should  be  made  real  by  even,-  device  possible.  For  ex- 
ample: In  studying  pages  31  and  33  there  should  be  a  real  tea-party.  In 
studying  page  39  there  should  be  a  calling  or  visiting  day  after  tho  same 
fa.shion.  Pages  61  and  1*9  might  be  dramatized,  while  pages  37.  44.  4.5.  91,  and 
93  might  be  given  in  dialogue  form.  When  page  34  is  read  kites  will  be  made 
and  used.  Page  87  will  be  illustrated  in  the  school  yard.  Pages  50  and  78  will 
suggest  the  planting  of  seeds  and  caring  tor  them.  Page  69  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  real  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  Children  will  memorize  lessons  such  as 
are  found  on  pages  22.  32.  .53,  57,  and  70.  Teach  B.  L.  Stevenson's  Swing  -vhen 
taking  up  pages  21  and  22. 

In  similar  fashion  search  out  poetry  that  will  illustrate  the  fall-page  plates. 
For  example,  take  the  following  as  illustrating  the  "Feeding  Her  Birds": 

"Come  here,  little  birds, 
YoD  dear  little  birds; 
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8lt   horo  in  K  row, 
Tn  fhi-  ildorwiiy  jimt  no. 
Your  iMothi'r  will  fwd  yoa 
Ai  mother  liirdi  do. 

Hit  Mill,  littln  bin]*, 
Ywi  ilonr  IIMlo  blril«; 
Hit  Mill  RH  n  iiioimo, 
In  tho  iloor  of  your  hoUM, 
Now  whii'h  ulinll  it  lie— 
One,  two,  or  throof" 

The  toachor  will  do  w.-ll  to  p>t  all  liu>  Kiippl..m,.ntnry  Rcaclprs  possible  If 
she  eau  do  no  In'tter,  she  ean  inoiint  single  papres  on  rardl)oard  and  pa.sN  these 
around.    As  early  as  possihl.-  pupils  should  do  indei)enilent  reading  at  seatu. 

This  independent  reidiiij:  is  the  very  best  form  of  sent  work.  Half  an  hour 
a  day  towards  the  end  of  Neho<il  year  is  none  too  nnieh.  Piipils  entering  (Jrade  II 
should  W  able  to  read  readily  at  sijtht  any  ordinary  First  Hfadrr. 


SECTION    IV— SKAT-WORK 
Importancr 

Most  of  a  pupil's  sehool  time  is  spent  at  his  seat.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portanee  that  helpful,  instnietive  "-.oat-work  bi>  provided,  and  that  all  of  it  he 
earefully  supervistnl  and  tlireeted.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  a  ehild  to  aequire  had 
habits  of  attention  and  industry  as  goo«l  habits,  and  it  is  particularly  easy 
during  the  time  spent  in  seats  to  form  habits  of  carelessness  and  dawdling. 
Among  the  most  profitable  forms  of  seat-work  are  exercises  connected  with  the 
study  of  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.    The  following  are  suggestive: 

Work  with  tickets 

Small  S(iuares  of  cardboard  may  have  the  capitals  printed  on  one  side  and 
stnall  letters  on  the  other.  The  teacher  ean  nmke  the.se  if  she  buys  a  rubber-stamp 
alphabet  outfit.  Such  an  outtit  may  be  had  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  tickets 
ma\  be  used  in  the  manner  indicated  below : 

Words  are  printed  or  written  on  the  board.    Pupils  make  these  out  by 

phonies.    Then  they  find  tickets  with  which  to  spell  the  words. 
Pictures  are  shown  and  names  of  objects,  actions,  colors,  etc.,  are  spelled 
out  on  desks. 

Sentences  can  be  composed  by  pupils  or  sentences  may  be  copied  from 
board. 
If  tickets  are  written  instead  of  printed  the  e.xercises  are  almost  equally 
valuable.    Without  proper  supervision  this  work  is  worse  than  useless. 

Writinrj 

1.  Writing  simple  words  from  copies  on  board. 

2.  Writing  words  from  print. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
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3.  Writing  »entenc«i  from  written  copien. 

4.  Writing  s«>ntfn''«t  from  print. 

5.  Writing  woplt  ami  s*ntene«»s  from  dictation. 

6.  Writing  pro|>^r  names;  adiirevting  t-nvrlop^s. 

All  writing  mu.<it  be  carefully  (]on>-  All  fmnr-tuation  marks  should  K>  in- 
jierte<l     It  i.t  fjiiif'-  ••aity  to  develop  a  panaion  for  acouraey. 

Reatlttig 

After  the  first  month  at  whool  pupils  should  b.>  able  to  ilo  a  littli-  reading 
at  seatit.  A  teacher  who  has  only  one  supplementary  R»-ader  can  divi.le  it  into 
leaves  and  mount  the^  on  cardboards,  or  the  t»-ai-h<-r  may  get  pictures  from 
magazines  and  writ«  stories  to  suit  them.  The  value  of  reading  a.s  a  form  of 
seat-work  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Children  should  occa.sionally  read  to  the 
claMi  what  they  have  di-tcovered  at  seats.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  the 
weak  ones  by  permitting  them  to  show  the  pictures  they  are  reading  about,  and 
to  point  to  one  or  two  word.*  they  know. 

General  instructionx 

In  all  seat-work  pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  independence.  They  should 
learn  to  listen  carefully  so  a.s  to  be  able  to  work  alone.  When  they  are  in  diffi- 
fuify  they  should  s»-ek  as.sistance  in  the  most  unobtnisive  •xny.  Children  mistht 
often  help  each  other.  All  seat  work  must  be  carefully  planned.  The  lion's 
share  of  time  should  be  given  to  makins  things. 


A   LIST   OF   PRIMARY    READING-BOOKS    RECOMMENDED    FOR 

CLASS-ROOM    USE 

A  Modern  Phonic  Primer;  P»rt  L  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada.  Limited.    10  Cents. 

This  Primer  eov(>ri  the  work  of  the  First  Gra.ie,  an.l  is  ba«e.l  on  the  phonic  plan  of 
teachinff  ::hillren  to  read.  It  eostains  rer/  interestinjf  iubject  matter,  well  gra<Ie<l  and 
carefully  ehoaen.    The  illustrations  are  in  color  and  in  black  and  whit<». 

lMXgii»et  Series  Readers:  Primer.  By  Franklin  T.  Bakfr.  (Jforge  R.  Car- 
ptntfr  &n(\  Fantiif  Wyche  J)unn.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited.    30  Cent.s. 

This  Primer  i*  so  constructe<l  as  to  )»•  as  t>-af>Mhl^  as  pos.-ii!..  It  i.s  intpnileil  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  in  the  necessary  task  of  learning  to  read.  Perhaps  the  very  liest  Primer  pub- 
lished at  the  present  time  for  class- room  u.ie. 

The  Alexandra  Readers:  Primer.  By  W.  A.  Mclntyrf  and  John  f.  S'aiil. 
Toronto :   The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.    Price  20  Cents. 

This  Primer  is  the  authorized  text  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  It  is  base>l  on  both 
the  phonic  and  the  word  method.    A  full  phonic  analysis  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  Child  Life  Readers:  Primer.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  .If art/ 
Frances  BlaisdfU.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  25 
Cents. 
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The  roeabulary  of  thli  PrinMr  it  limitad  to  tha  wordi  ud  phrwM  whkh  tb*  ehUd 
UMfl  in  converMtioB,  and  tli*  •verage  aumlwr  of  ntw  wonli  in  a  Icwon  ti  limited  to  thno. 
Ttie  IcHoni  tell  a  itory  whicli  appaali  to  eliiidL«S  intomte  and  eipcrlcnM*.  Tha  raading 
matter  i«  very  interciting  to  cliiMran,  and  tha  illuitrationi  ara  toitofuily  asaeutad. 

Priinaiy  BMdtn:  Tint  B<Ktk.  Dy  Katharine  K.  Sloan.  Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limitetl.    25  Centn. 

Thp  aim  of  thii  book  ii  to  ffive  tha  child  the  indepenilent  power  to  raail,  with  the  laaat 
labor  and  in  tha  ihortoit  time.  Therefore,  it  dealt  more  partirularly  with  phoniei,  but  the 
lettont  are  to  arranged  that  thejr  may  be  teught  by  the  word  or  tho  tentonce  method.  The  illui- 
trationi are  numeroui,  and  are  both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 

Blaek'i  Bmtlnel  SMldtn:  Book  I.  Ry  E.  E.  Speight.  Toronto:  The  Mac- 
millan Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    20  Cents. 

Thii  book  maket  excellent  tupplementary  reading  for  the  Firtt  Grade.  The  ttoriea  ara 
intereiting  and  well  told.    It  containt  eight  fullpago  illuitrationi  in  color. 

The  Helton  Primtr.  By  M.  Adelaide  Holton.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.    25  Cents. 

In  order  t<i  It-iwn  the  obitaclei  before  the  children  the  lubject-matter  of  thii  Primer 
it  varied,  and  ii  bated  upon  their  natural  love  of  animalt,  of  garnet  and  of  play,  of  nature'! 
wonderful  Icitoni,  of  poetry  and  of  itoriet.    The  whole  book  it  exceedingly  artittic. 

The  Bom  Primer.  By  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.    30  Cents. 

The  lubjectt  detcribed  in  thit  Primer  are  thoie  which  appeal  to  the  intelligent  intereit 
of  children.  Here  are  detcribed  an<l  diicuued  familiar  objectt,  plantt,  and  animalt,  the 
common  amuienientt  of  boyt  and  girli,  and  the  everyday  round  of  home  and  tchool  life. 
The  b^ok  it  Iteautifuily  illuitrated  both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 

The  Stmbonnet  Babies'  Primer.  By  Eulalie  Osgood  Orover.  Chicago: 
Band.  Mcr.'ally  &  Co.    40  Cents. 

Thit  ii  a  book  about  Molly  and  Max,  two  Sunbonnet  Babiet.  T  ,  it,  they  do  all  tha 
tiling!  and  lee  all  the  lightt  that  real  girit  ami  boyi  do  and  tee  at  the  happy  age  of  Hve 
or  six.  It  is  intended  at  tia  flrit  book  to  be  placed  in  the  handi  of  children  when  they  begin 
to  read.  The  illuitrationi  are  quaint  and  dainty,  and  the  lubject-mattor  it  very  intereatint( 
to  children. 

A  Pint  Header.    By  Florence  Bass.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    30 

Cents. 

Thie  book  appealt  to  the  child 'i  intereit  by  bringing  into  the  leiaont  familiar  objeeti 
whioli  can  easily  be  uied  in  the  schoolroom,  by  introducing  children 't  playi  and  teiki  and  by 
presentiiit;  old  stories  faldea  and  charming  poemi,  which  .ielight  the  little  people.  Tha 
jihoiiic  plan  is  followed  throughout,  but  not  by  any  meant  slavishly.  The  illuitrationi  ara 
excellent. 


By  Stratton  D.  Brooks.    New  York: 


The  Brooks's  Readen:  Pint  Tear. 

American  Book  Company.    25  Cents. 

The  Culture  Readen:  Book!    By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon-Wamer.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.    30  Cents. 

The  Baldwin  Primer.    By  May  Kirk.    New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   30  Cents. 

Glimpses  of  Nature  for  LitUe  Polks.    By  Katherine  A.  Oriel.    Boston- 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    30  Cents. 


SECOND  READER 


It  «  not  necfwary  to  give  extended  notes  on  the  selections  in  the  Second 
Reader.  Most  teachers  have  all  the  knowledge  that  is  re(|uired  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  there  is  but  little  difficulty  as  to  inethwl  of  presen- 
tation. Each  lesson  should  Im>  more  than  a  mere  reading  lesson— more  than  an 
exercise  in  thought-getting  and  thought-giving.  Sometimes  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  suitable  discussion,  conversation,  or  information  talk.  Sometimes  it 
should  be  followed  by  oral  composition  on  kindred  topics,  by  the  reading  of 
parallel  literature,  by  drawing  or  making  objects.  Sometimes  the  reading  should 
take  the  form  of  dialogue  or  dramatization. 

.0  illustrate  some  of  these  points,  consider  the  following  lessons: 

PAGE  7-W«  thank  thee.  One  aim  here  should  be  to  develop  thankfulness 
and  reverence.  Unless  this  aim  is  realized,  the  time  of  teaching  is  wasted.  A 
natural  preparatory  talk  has  to  do  with  the  blessings  received  and  conferred  by 
children  and  their  parents  every  day.  Meaning  shoidd  then  be  given  to  the 
words  of  the  po«'ni,  and  it  should  be  read  aloud  until  the  rhythm  becomes  fixed, 
and  until  without  any  conscious  effort  the  words  are  memorize<l. 

PAGE  8-RlUUiillg  away.     This  is  a  type  of  lesson  that  may  be  dramatized, 
ther  selections  that  can  be  read  as  dialogue  or  acted  are  A  Xew  Game,  The 
Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Little  Red  lien,  Guess  Who  I  Am,  Work  and  /'/oy,  The 
Mouse  and  the  Lion,  The  Vain  Finger,  How  They  Run. 

PAGE  16-  The  Carpenter.  This  lesson  follows  a  talk  on  occupations  of  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  on  the  occupation  of  carpentering.  The  pupils,  after  the 
study  and  reading,  can  describe  other  occupations,  such  as  shoemaking,  black- 
smithing,  milling.  Other  les.sons  that  can  be  foUowetl  by  original  work  on  the 
part  of  pupils  are  A  Xew  Game,  The  Clock,  Guess  Who  I  Am,  Chickadee,  A 
Christmas  Letter,  Wheat,  The  Vain  Finger,  The  Acorn,  How  They  Run. 

PAGE  18 -Autumn.  This  lesson  can  be  preceded  by  a  talk  on  Autumn  and 
followed  by  appropriate  hand  work — collecting  seeds,  leaves,  grains,  etc.  Other 
lessons  of  similar  kind  are  Winter,  Summer,  Wheat,  The  Potato,  The  Dandelion, 
The  Acorn,  The  Rain-drop,  etc. 

PAGE  24 -North  and  South.  This  little  poem  gives  a  series  of  contrasts  in 
scenery,  feelings,  words.  The  pupil  should  picture  the  sweet  Snnth  nnd  the 
cold  North,  giving  appropriate  illustrations.    They  should  see  the  little  bird  and 
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hf«r  iu  rang.  They  ahould  ace  the  ehioge  at  the  bird'n  going  and  coming. 
Then  at  another  himon  they  Mhould  Btudy  the  choice  of  wordM.  Of  counte  thia 
leaaon  will  be  illuittrated  with  pictureii,  and  it  will  be  repeated  lo  often  that  it 
will  be  memorixed  unconitcioiuly.  Other  little  poema  may  be  studied  in  Miroilar 
faiihion.  The  pupila  first  give  personal  expi-rienwa,  and  read  over  and  over 
again  with  natural  feeling  until  the  worda  become  fixe<l  in  memory.  In  aome 
caaea  the  atudy  may  be  followed  by  ainging,  e.g.,  in  The  Wind,  the  Stevenson 
poema,  The  Sandman. 

PAGE  34  -  OUolndM.  Thia  is  a  naturc-atudy  leaaon.  and  should  auggest  to 
the  teacher  the  atudy  of  other  birda,  aa  piover.  prairie-chicken,  meai' -v-lark, 
white-throat,  or  familiar  wilil  animala,  aa  aquirrel,  gopher,  weaai-l,  p:  e-wolf! 
Other  leaaona  that  auggeat  wide  cxcuraiona  into  the  tldda  are  Summer,  Autumn, 
Wintrr,  The  Little  Seed,  The  Snret,  I'umii-Willowii,  Putting  the  World  to  Bed, 
BlueEyf»and  GrayEye*.  Bird  Thought*.  The  Robin's  Sent,  Where  They  Orow, 
Fh'$  Flower,  Baby  Serdu,  The  Potato.  Wheat,  The  Dandelion.  The  Caterpillar. 
The  Snow  Blanket,  The  Hain-drop,  How  They  Bun.  Every  one  of  thcw  leaaon. 
should  lead  to  Nature  Study  and  to  original  deacriptiona  by  pupila.  In  moat 
caaea  handwork  will  follow  the  atudy. 

PAGE  .%-Llttl«  HUw&tha.  The  atudy  here  ia  accompanied  by  information 
in  which  pictures  may  be  freely  used.  Other  leaaona  that  lead  to  information 
talka are  Chickadee,  Pusny-Willows,  The  Shoe-  :er,  The  Eskimo,  The  Kiig  and 
the  Bees,  Wheat,  The  Caterpillar,  How  They  Bun. 

PAGE  64  -  The  Monae  and  the  Lion.  A  t.-acher  will  make  the  study  of  a  fable 
the  occaaion  for  introducii.g  others  of  like  claaa.  Similarly  the  l^.n-:  .  u'craeu 
stories  will  lead  to  the  intro«luction  of  othera  of  the  same  kind.  Sec  The  Tin 
Soldier.  The  Foolish  Pine  Tree,  The  Story  of  Piccolo  as  illustrative  of  three 
great  claaaes  of  popular  tales. 

The  Second  Reader  contains  ..nly  a  fraction  of  what  pupila  should  read  in 
a  school  year.  Other  helpful  tnaterial  is  suggested  in  the  Library  List  furnialied 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Hut  even  with  a  single  text  a  teacher  can  do 
much,  if  she  supplements  every  les.son  by  such  exercises  and  studies  aa  are  sug- 
geste<l.  Every  lesson  shouhl  be  an  exercise  in  thought-getting  and  thought-giv- 
ing, and  should  suggest  many  lines  of  activity— especially  oral  composition  and 
handwork. 


A  LIST  OF  ROOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  CLASS-ROOM  USE 

A  Modern  Phonic  Primer:    Part  H.     By  John  Dearnesa  and  Sidney  Silcox. 
loronto:    I  he  Maciiiillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Price   15  Cents 
The  AlexajQdra  Eeaders:  First  Reader.    Hy  VV.  A.  Aldntyrc  and  John  C.  Saul 
loronto:   The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.     Price,  25  Cents 
Second  Year  Langua«re  Reader.    By  Franklin  T.  Baker,  George  R.  Carpenter 
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and  Katharini*  It.  Owen.    Toronto:  The  Mat'inillan  Company  of  Canada,  liiniitetl 

Priw, :«)  CenU. 

OhUd  Ltf«  BMMlan:  Fint  B«Ml«r.    By  Ktta  Atmtin  HlaiMipll  and  Mary  Francm 

niaiadell.    Toronto:    The  Marmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.     Price,  25 

CentM. 

Brooki'tBMdan:  laeond  Tmt.    Dy  Stratton  D.  RrookH.    New  York:   Amor 

ioan  Ikjok  ('ompany,    I'rii'e.  !ir>  (Vntn, 

OoldflB  Trmanrj  B««d«n:  Fint  BMdtr.    Ry  CharlPH  M.  StibbinM  and  Mary  II 

Co«)!id(C«.    N«'W  York:  American  liook  Conipany.    I'ricf.  U2  <VntM. 

Tb*  OuToU  uid  Brooka  RMdan:  laoond  Sasdmr.    Hy  Clarence  K.  Carroll  am: 

Harah  C.  HrookN.    New  York:   I).  Applcton  ami  Company.    Price,  H'l  Ccnls. 

The  Aldiaa  BMdtn:  Fint  BMdtr.    Hy  Frank  K.  SpaiilditiK  ami  Catherine  T 

Mryce.    New  York:    Newnon  &  Company.    Price,  Mi  (Vntn. 

Primary  BMdcn:  Baoond  Book.    Hy  Katharine  K.  Hloan.    Toronto:  The  Mac 

millan  Company  of  Canada,  Iiimite<l.    Price,  lU)  ('entM. 

Blaok's  imitinal  BMdan:  Book  IZ.    Hy  K.  S.  Speight.    Toronto:   The  Mae 

millan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Price,  2ri  Cents. 

Thni  ftBd  Now  BtoriM.    Toronto :  The  Macmillau  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Price,  9  Cent*  each. 

BulMi  of  Than  and  Now. 

Ohlldran  of  Then  and  Now. 

King!  of  Thon  and  Now. 

Toauion  of  Thon  and  Now. 


Hart  and  Thora  Btorioa.   Toronto :  The  Macmillau  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  9  Cents  each. 

Bhips  and  Man. 

Ohudran  of  Bore  and  Thnro. 

Man'a  Work. 

Bj  Land  and  8«a. 


Bvarychild'a  Bariaa.    Toronto:   The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  40  Cents  each. 

Old  Tima  Tales.    Hy  Kate  Forrest  Oswell. 

Nonaanao  Dialognaa.    By  E.  E.  K.  Warner. 

Nature  Stories.    Hy  Mary  Gardner. 

Stories  Qrandmother  Told.    Ry  Kate  Forrest  Oswell. 

A  Fairy  Book.    Ry  Kate  Forrest  Oswell. 


it. 


Children's  Olauics.    Toronto:   The  Macmillau  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  8  Cents  each. 

Tales  from  Troy. 

Fairy  Tales  from  France. 

Three  Tales  from  Andersen. 

Poems  of  Childhood. 

The  Blagio  Valley. 

Little  Wanderlin  and  Little  Silver 

The  Dwarf's  Spectacles. 

Tales  for  Children. 

Old  Norse  Tales. 

Old  Greek  Tales. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
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Children's  ClauicB. 
Price,  9  (Vnts  each. 

The  White  Bat 

The  Pot  of  Bull. 

Scenes  in  Fairyland. 

Poems  of  Child  Life. 

The  House  That  Orew. 

Four  Winds  Farm. 

The  Last  of  the  Oiant-Killers. 

Bernard,  the  Fox. 

Tales  from  Hawthorne. 

More  Scenes  in  Fairyland. 

Bright  Story  Beaders.    Toronto :  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  7  Cents  each. 

The  Bliller  of  Mansfield  and  Lizzie  Lindsay. 

The  Golden  Bird. 

The  Water  of  Life  and  Bumpel-Stilts-Kin. 

Big  Clans  and  Little  Clans,  and  The  Top  and  the  Ball. 

T:    Little  Tin  Soldier,  and  The  Tinder-Boz. 

Sn^nrdrop  and  Seven  Dwatrfs. 

iEsop's  Fables. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories. 

The  Story  of  the  Robins. 

Cinderella,  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

DlckWhittiugton. 

Bright  Story  Beaders.    Toronto :  The  JIacmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  8  (U'lits  cacl-. 

Lucky  John,  and  The  Musicians  of  Bremen. 

The  Three  Oiants,  and  Travellers'  Wonders. 

Story  of  a  Cat:  Told  by  Herself. 

The  Brave  Little  Tailor. 

The  Little  Grey  Mouse. 

The  Snow  Queen. 

The  Enchanted  Doll. 

The  Two  Brothers,  and  The  Little  Brother  and  Sister. 

The  Yellow  Dwarf. 

How  and  Why  Stories.    Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Price,  I)  Cents  each. 

Children  of  the  Fields  and  Woods :  How  They  Hunt  and  Why  They  Hide. 
Giants  and  Fairies  of  To-day. 
Flower  Stories. 
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iY   COT  N   HY 

This  stirring  patriotic  stanza  i'ona'*  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Third 
f  Reader.  It  dwells  mainly  on  the  size  and  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  point- 
^     ing  out  that  its  destiny  has  been  chosen  by  God. 
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SEPTEMBER 

This  poem  is  a  description  of  the  early  autumn  when  all  nature's  stores  are 
ripe,  and  the  loveliest  of  all  the  flowers  are  blooming. 

PAGE  8 -The  golden-rod.  The  golden-rod  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
wild  flowers  in  Western  Canada.  James  C.  Needham  in  Outdoor  Studies:  A 
Reading  Book  of  Nature  Study  (American  Book  Co.)  says:  "Hardly  a  furlong 
01  country  roadside  or  neglected  fence  row  but  has  its  clump  of  golden-rod.  Not 
a  few  who  admire  it  in  autumn  do  not  know  it  in  summer  before  its  flowers 
appear.  It  is  then  only  a  weed,  and  as  a  weed  many  a  tidy  farmer  cuts  it  down. 
But  when  summer  is  over  its  green  changes  to  gold.  Its  weedy  coarseness  is 
crowned  with  ample  clusters  at  once  showy  and  delicate,  and  so  exquisitely 
graceful  that  fiom  one  end  of  our  continent  to  the  other  it  is  sought  for  dili- 
gently. It  decks  the  altar  in  many  a  church ;  it  brightens  many  a  school-room ; 
it  adorns  many  a  private  table.  It  is  beautiful  enough  for  the  rich  to  desire  it ;  it 
is  common  enough  for  the  poor  to  have  it;  and,  best  of  all,  it  grows  and  blooms 
so  near  at  hand  that  we  all  can  find  it,  enjoy  its  beauty  and  inform  our  minds 
with  the  lessons  of  its  interesting  life."  Sidney  Silco.\  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  in 
Modern  Nature  Study  (Macmillan)  say:  "Asters  and  golden-rod  are  so  well- 
known  as  to  need  no  introduction,  but  there  are  many  more  species  than  we 
think— over  twenty  of  each.  The  purple  and  white  of  the  asters  and  the  yellow 
of  the  golden-rod  (one  species  is  almost  white)  are  characteristics  of  our  autumn 
landscape.  Even  after  the  frost  has  touched  all  vegetation,  there  is  still  a 
beautiful  color  effect  where  these  plants  cover  the  low-lying  ground. ' '  A  beauti- 
ful colored  illustration  of  the  plant  is  given  in  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers  by 
Alice  Lounsberry  (Stokes).  See  also  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  by  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana  (Scribner). 

The  golden-rod  and  the  aster  are  usually  found  together.     Ellye  Howell 
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Glover  relates  the  legend  as  follows:  "A  long  time  ago  two  sisters,  who  were 
tenderly  devoted  to  one  another,  started  out  on  a  tramp  to  find  the  'little  old 
woman  under  the  hill,'  who  granted  to  every  one  their  greatest  desire.  One  was 
exceptionally  fair,  with  long  golden  hair,  and  the  other  child  was  noted  for  her 
wonderful  hlue  eyes,  and  they  both  wished  the  same  things  and  dreamed  the 
same  dreams.  In  the  warm  September  sunshine  they  loiteretl  by  the  way,  chasing 
butterflies  and  bees,  listening  to  the  birds,  who  sang  in  subdued  tones  and 
preened  their  sombre  i)lumage,  wliieh  they  had  exchanged  for  the  brilliant  hues 
they  wore  on  their  way  north  in  the  glad  springtime.  Now  they  were  on  their 
homeward  fiight  to  the  southland,  having  raised  their  families  and  seen  them 
disperse  to  homes  of  their  own.  The  approach  of  winter  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  and  they  resolved  to  hurry  on  to  the  'little  old  woman'  before  the 
twilight  deepened  into  night.  They  found  her  looking  over  her  garden  wall  at 
the  poor  dying  flowers  that  the  cold  winds  were  beginning  to  put  to  sleep.  When 
close  enough  to  talk  the  elder  sister  said:  'Dear  Old  Woman,  please  grant  us 
our  heart 's  desire. '  '  And  what  may  that  be  ? '  nodded  the  old  lady.  '  Please,  we 
want  to  make  everybody  happy,  only  we  must  always  be  side  by  side  together,' 
said  the  small  sister.  The  old  lady  thought  a  few  moments,  and  then  solemnly 
raising  her  hands,  as  if  in  benediction,  she  called  them  to  her,  and,  resting  her 
fingers  lovingly  on  the  fair-haired  child,  murmured:  'I  christen  thee  Golden- 
rod';  and,  with  a  long,  sweet  look  at  the  blue-eyed  sister,  she  said,  'and  you  are 
Aster,'  which  we  know  means  'a  star.'  The  two  little  children  have  never  been 
seen  since,  only  we  know  they  are  together,  for  where  the  tall  golden-rod  grows 
we  find  the  aster,  .sometimes  deep  blue,  and  sometimes  almost  lavender,  and 
sometimes  white,  but  always  abundant" 

Gentian's  bluest  fringes.  The  fringtd  gentian  is  described  with  a  beautiful 
colored  illustration  in  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana's  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flow- 
ers. Mrs.  Dana  says:  "Thoreau  describes  its  color  as  'such  a  dark  blue!  sur- 
passing that  of  the  male  bluebird's  back!'  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  the  shade  are  of  a  clear  pure  azure,  'Heaven's  own  blue,' 
as  Hryant  claims;  while  those  which  are  found  in  open  sunny  meadows  may 
be  justly  said  to  vie  with  the  back  of  the  male  bluebird."  See  also  Silcox 
and  Stevenson's  Modern  Nature  Study  and  Alice  Lounsberry's  Guide  to  the 
Wild  J-'lowcrs  William  Cullen  Hryant 's  To  the  Fringed  Gentian  on  page 
3;{1  of  the  Fifth  Header  may  be  read  in  this  connection.  The  gentian  derives 
its  name  from  (Jeiitius,  king  of  lllyria,  who  discovered  it  to  be  useful  ui  medi- 
cine. See  Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants  by  Charles 
M.  Skinner  (Lipi)incott).  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  gentians.  Descrip- 
tions of  these  are  given  with  illustrations  in  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana's  IIow  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers.    See  page  231. 

Milkweed.  The  common  milkweed  bears  dull  purplish-pink  flowers,  clustered 
at  the  summit  and  at  the  sides  of  the  stem.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  pods, 
one  of  which  is  large  and  full  of  silky-tufted  seeds,  and  the  o*her  often  stunted. 
The  plant  is  so-called  from  the  milky  juice  it  exudes.  See  Nature  Studies  in 
Field  and  Wood  by  Chester  A.  Keed  (Musson)  and  .Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana's 
IIow  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 
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Sedges.  There  are  several  hundred  species  of  this  reed-like  plant  in  America. 
Asters.  There  are  at)out  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  species  of  asters  in 
Canada  and  the  Ui  ted  States.  All  but  about  a  dozen  of  these  bear  purple 
or  blue  ray-flowers.  Probably  the  flower  referred  to  in  the  poem  is  the  New 
England  aster.  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  says:  "Probably  no  merobT  of  the 
group  is  more  striking  than  the  New  England  aster,  whose  stout  hsiry  stem 
(sometimes  eight  feet  high),  numerous  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  large  violet- 
purple  or  sometimes  pinkish  flower-heads,  are  conspicuous  in  the  swamps  of 
late  summer."  A  beautiful  colored  illustration  is  given  in  Silcox  and  Steven- 
son's Modern  Nature  Study. 

In  the  brook.    The  asters  are  reflected  in  tlie  water. 
Best  of  cheer.    The  fruits  uf  harvest  and  orchard. 


THE    DOG   AND   HIS   IMAGE 


The  story  was  related  originally  by  vEsop,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6th  Century  B.C.  He  is  supposed  to  liave  been  born  in  Phrygia 
and  to  have  been  a  slave.  It  gradually  came  about  that  everything  having  the 
appearance  of  a  fable  was  attributed  to  ..-Esop,  so  that  many  of  the  stories  are 
even  more  ancient  than  the  date  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  hav ;  written.  A 
collection  of  these  fables  was  made  in  Germany  about  1480,  and  a  few  years 
later  this  was  translated  into  P^nglish  by  William  Caxton.  This  collectio.  s 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Fables  of  ^Esop  as  we  know  them.  See  the  chap 
entitled  "A  Writer  of  Fables"  in  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  liemcmhering  by 
Grace  II.  Kupfer  (American  Hook  Co.).  See  also  The  Fables  of  -Hsop  selected, 
told  anew,  and  their  history  traced  by  Josejjh  Jacobs  (Macmillan).  The  J"tro- 
ductory  essay  in  this  last  named  book  is  very  valuable. 


THE    DOG   IN   THE    MANGER 


This  fable  was  also  originally  related  by  JEsop.    See  note  on  The  Dog  and 
his  Image  above. 


THE    HAYLOFT 

This  poem  was  published  in  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  in  1885.  It 
describes  haying-time  in  years  long  gone  by.  when  the  hay  was  cut  by  scythes. 
The  hay  was  then  carted  to  the  barn  and  stored  in  the  loft.  There  the  chil- 
dren played,  and  were  as  happy  as  the  mice  who  made  their  home  in  the  im- 
aginary hay  mountains. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  authorized  edition  of  A  Child's  Garden  of 
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Verte,  (Scnbner)  Mr.  Lloyd  Oabourne  aays:    "At  the  present  day  there  are 
few  books  that  hold  m  secure  a  place  aa  the  ChOd's  Garden.    Wher         Eng- 
lish u  spoken,  and  that  is  now  as  far  reaching  as  the  world  itself,      .re  are 
little  chUdren  culling  flowers  from  Stevenson's  garden  and  weaving  his  thoughts 
and  fancies  into  the  round  of  their  tiny  lives.    Under  these  circumstances  it 
IS  natural  to  find  some  curiosity  in  respect  to  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
book.    It  has  often  been  thought  that  he  was  a  man  surrounded  by  children; 
that  he  gained  his  insight  and  appreciation  by  a  constant  contact  with  chil- 
dren; that  he  played  and  romped  with  them,  telling  them  stories  and  listening 
to  the  confidences  they  were  so  ready  to  pour  into  his  ear.    But,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  Stevenson,  on  leaving  his  Edinburgh  nursery,  said  good- 
bye to  all  the  little  children  he  was  ever  destined  to  know  with  the  least  degree 
of  intimacy.     The  child  of  the  Child's  Garden  was  Stevenson  himself.     The 
plays  were  his  plays;  the  dreams  were  his  dreams;  the  fears  and  fantasies  were 
all  his  own.     Throughout  his  life  he  was  never  free  from  physical  ills.     But 
when  he  was  condemned  to  the  involuntary  idleness  of  the  sick-room,  to  long 
nights  of  sleeplessness  and  pain,  to  a  convalescence  often  more  intolerable  than 
the  course  of  the  malady  itself,  it  was  then  he  returned,  with  the  clearest 
memory  and  comprehension  to  the  days  of  his  own  precarious  infancy."    See 
the  chapters  entitled  "Stevenson's  Lighthouses"  in  Lives  and  Stories  Worth 
Remembering  by  Grace  H.  Kupfer  (American  Book  Co.). 


MILKWEED   BABIES 

This  selection  is  a  little  fairy  tale  in  verse  in  which  the  wind  in  his  wander- 
ings is  supposed  to  find  the  elves,  or  fairies,  swinging  upon  the  wild  milkweed. 
He  sings  to  them  his  low,  sweet  song  and  the  fairies  disappear. 

PAGE  12-B«ilkweed.    See  page  28. 

Elves.  The  elves  were  "usually  imagined  as  being  diminutive,  tricky  beings 
in  human  form,  given  to  capricious  interference,  either  kindly  or  mischievous 
in  human  aflfairs."    Here,  however,  the  word  is  synonymous  with  "fairies." 
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THE   PEA-BLOSSOM 

This  selection  is  very  freely  adapted  from  the  story  entitled  Five  Out  of 
One  Shell  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  See  Danish  Fairy  Legends  and  Tales 
by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  edited  by  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  in  Pocket  Classics 
(Macmillan).    See  also  pages  78  and  80. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  in  the  original  is  as  follows:  "But  about  the 
other  peas?  Wliy,  the  one  who  flew  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  said,  'Catch 
me  if  you  can,'  fell  into  the  gutter  on  the  roof,  and  found  a  home  in  a  pigeon's 
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crop ;  the  two  lazy  ones  got  just  as  far,  for  they,  too,  were  eaten  up  by  pigeons, 
and  thus,  at  any  rate,  they  were  of  some  real  use ;  but  the  fourth,  who  wanted 
to  go  up  into  the  sun,  fell  into  the  Sink,  and  there  he  lay  in  the  dirty  water  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  swelled  prodigiously.  'IIow  beautifully  fat  I'm  grow- 
ing!' said  the  Pea.  'I  shall  burst  at  last;  and  I  don't  think  any  pea  can  do 
more  than  that.  I'm  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  five  that  were  in  the  shell.' 
And  the  Sink  said  he  was  right.  But  the  young  girl  at  the  garret  window  stood 
there  with  gleaming  eyes,  with  the  roseate  hue  of  health  on  her  cheeks,  and 
folded  her  thin  hands  over  the  pea  blossom,  .and  thanked  Heaven  for  it.  '  I, ' 
said  the  Sink,  'stand  up  for  my  own  pea.'  " 


WISHING 

This  selection  is  a  nature  poem  with  all  the  brightness  and  exultation  of 
the  springtime.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  climax  in  the  three  stanzas.  The  first 
stanza  expres.ses  the  wish  to  be  the  tiny  primrose  on  the  ground,  with  the  elm- 
tree  above  as  king.  In  the  second  the  thought  ascends  to  the  wi.sh  of  being  the 
elm-tree  itself,  with  the  birds  singing  sweetly  among  its  boughs.  In  the  third 
the  wish  is  to  soar  above  in  the  air  and  flit  about  everywhere  during  the  pleasant 
summer  weather.  But  in  the  fourth  stanza  the  thought  is  expressed  that  home 
and  mother-love  are  better  than  all  the  freedom  that  nature  can  give. 

PAGE  16  -  A  primrose.  One  of  the  moat  familiar  of  the  English  wild  flowers. 
It  has  five  pale,  lemon-colored  petals,  each  with  a  notch  in  the  outer  edge  and 
two  orange-colored  streaks  running  from  the  base.  The  flower  is  described 
with  a  colored  illustration  in  Flowers  SJwwn  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey 
Kelman  (Jack).  See  also  The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers  by  Edward  Step 
(Warne). 

Elm-tree.  The  elm  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  English  trees.  See  Trees 
Shown  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman  (Jack). 

PAGE  17 -A  robin.  The  English  robin  is,  of  course,  meant.  He  differs  very 
much  from  our  robin,  being  smaller,  and  his  breast  is  a  brighter  red.  See  a  fidl 
description  and  a  colored  illustration  of  the  Engli.sh  robin  in  Birds  Shown  to  the 
Children  by  il.  K.  C.  Scott  (Jack).    See  also  page  60. 

Wren.  J.  A.  Henderson  says :  ' '  The  wren  is  ea.sily  known,  for  no  one  else  is 
like  this  little  red-brown  bird,  whose  tiny  tail  stands  straight  on  end.  And 
certainly  no  bird  so  small  has  such  a  powerful  voice.  He  sings  beautifully, 
with  clear  round  notes  and  a  trill  like  that  of  a  fine  canary."  See  colored 
illustrations  in  M.  K.  C.  Scott's  Birds  Shown  to  the  Children  and  in  Talks  about 
Birds  by  Frank  Finn  (Macmillan).  Interesting  chapters  on  the  wren  are  found 
in  American  Birds  by  William  Lovell  Finley  (Scribner),  in  Our  Birds  and  their 
Nestlings  by  Margarpt  Coulson  Walker  (American  Book  Co.),  in  Birds  through 
the  Year  by  Albert  Field  Gilmore  (American  Book  Co.),  and  in  Our  Bird 
Friends  by  George  F.  Burba  (Musson). 
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THE  THREE  BEARS 

The  original  of  this  immortal  classic  for  children  was  written  by  Robert 
Southey,  and  "is  embedded  in  Chapter  CXXIX  of  that  glorified  common- 
place book  The  Doctor  published  in  London  in  7  volumes  from  1834  to  1837." 
Another  rendering,  under  the  title  The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears,  is  given  in 
Bow  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  by  Sarah  Cone  Hryant  (Houghton).  A  drama- 
tized version,  suitable  for  either  class  reading  or  ueting,  is  found  in  Dramatic 
Reader  for  Lower  Grades  by  Florence  Ilolbrook  (American  Book  Co.). 


THE  PLOUGHMAN 


This  poem  describes  the  farmer  in  the  autumn  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  next  year's  harvest,  and  sowing  the  grain  which,  in  the  spring,  will  shoot  up 
into  an  abundant  harvest. 

PAGE  28  -  Lea.    A  meadow,  or  grassy  ])lain. 
PAGE  29 -Wain.    Wagon. 
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THE   JACK-O'-LANTERN 

The  selection  in  the  text  tells  the  story  of  an  incident  in  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts.  There  were  two  boys,  Obed  and  Amos,  and  two  girls.  Pa- 
tience and  Endurance,  in  the  ^Moore  frmily.  By  their  timely  and  courageous 
action  the  two  boys  saved  the  lives  of  their  mother  and  sisters.  The  Jack-0'- 
Lantern  was  made  to  have  in  readiness  for  the  celebration  they  were  pre- 
paring for  Thaiw.sgiving  Day.  See  Mary  of  Plymouth  and  Ruth  of  Boston  both 
by  James  Otis  (American  Book  Co.). 

PAGE  31  -  The  better,  etc.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  famous  old  story 
of  Red  Riding  Ilootl. 

Blockhouse.  It  was  usual  in  the  early  Colonial  days  to  build  a  strongly  for- 
tified house  in  a  central  part  of  the  village,  in  which  the  people  could  gather  in 
ca,sc  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians.  This  house  was  made  fireproof  as  much  as 
possible,  and  was  i)ierced  with  loopholes  for  gun-fire. 

PA(rE  32  -  Fire-Spirit.  Tlie  Indians  hold  the  Fire-Spirit,  as  they  call  him,  in 
awe,  and  will  by  no  means  venture  into  what  they  think  to  be  his  haunts.  See 
Thirty  Indian  Legends  by  :\Iargaret  Bemister  (Macmillan).  An  interesting 
account  of  how  the  Tn(^i,^ns  first  obtained  fire  is  found  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"How  Fire  was  Brought  to  the  Indians"  in  The  Book  of  Nature  Myths  by  Flor- 
ence Ilolbrook  (Houghton). 
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THE   INDIAN   MOTHERS   LULLABY 

This  poem  is  the  soug  of  an  Indian  niothiT  to  her  baby  as  she  hushes  him 
to  sleep  in  the  eveiiiiip.  The  song  is  about  the  things  of  the  camp  and  the  life 
beside  the  river  and  under  the  pine  trees,  with  the  thought  of  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  the  forest  also  at  rest,  and  with  the  great  God  watching  over  alL 

PAGE  34 -Papoose.    Baby. 

The  whlp-po'-will.  Tl.is  bird  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  call.  It 
sleeps  all  day  and  prowls  by  night.  It  prefers  the  forest  solitude,  but  sometimes 
at  night  will  come  quite  close  to  a  house.  A  description  of  the  bird,  together 
with  a  full-page  illustration,  is  given  in  liirdcraft  by  JIabel  Osgoo<l  Wright 
(Macinillan)  and,  with  a  colored  illustration,  in  Our  Bird  Friends  by  Oeorgt;  F. 
Burba  (Mu.sson).  See  also  True  Bird  Stories  by  Olive  Thome  Miller  (Hough- 
ton) and  Birds  through  the  Year  by  Albert  Field  Oilmore  (American  Book  Co.). 
Roebuck.    A  deer. 

Blanitou.  The  Great  Spirit.  Elizabeth  J.  Fleming  well  points  out  in  her 
edition  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  (.Macmillan)  that  "the  idea  of  God  was  as- 
sociated with  Gitche  Manito  through  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
In  no  Indian  language  could  the  early  missionaries  find  a  word  to  express  the 
idea  of  God.  Even  when  he,  the  Indian,  borrows  from  Christianity  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  and  Universal  Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to  reduce  Him  to  a  local 
habitation  and  a  kidily  shape;  and  this  tendency  disappears  only  in  tribes  that 
have  been  long  in  contact  with  civilized  white  men.  The  primitive  Indian, 
yielding  his  untutored  homage  to  the  one  all-pervading  and  omnipotent  Spirit, 
is  a  dream  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  sentimentalists." 


THE    STAR   AND   THE    I  LY 

This  beantiful  flower  tale  is  one  among  many  scattered  through  the  legends 
of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  North  America.  Similar  stories  may  be 
found  in  Thirtji  Indian  Legends  and  Indian  Legends  both  by  ^Margaret  Bemis- 
ter  (Macmillan)  and  in  Indian  Folk  Tales  by  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet  (American 
Book  Co.). 
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PAGE  3.5-Bifir  Sea  Water.     In  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  this  refers  to  Lake 

Superior.     Here  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  lueant. 

Great  Spirit.     The  high  god  of  the  Indian  tribes.     See  note  on  The  Indian 

Mother's  Lullaby  on  this  page. 

PAGE  37 -The  hoof  of  the  buffalo.    It  is  not  sr  many  years  since  the  buffalo 

roamed  in  almrat  innumprnhlc  nt^mhors  over  the  plains  of  Western  America. 

At  present  the  Canadian  government  herd  at  Wainwright.  Alberta,  is  the  only 

large  herd  in  existence.     See  the  chapter  entitled  "Monarchs  in  Exile"  in 
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Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  by  Mabel  Osgood  V/rinht  (MacmiUan).  See  also 
The  Buffalo  on  page  99  of  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  White  LUy.  Many  legends  are  related  of  the  water-lily,  particularly  by 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  See  Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees, 
Fr^iits,  and  Plants  by  Charles  M.  Skinner  (Lippincott).  For  a  description  of 
the  white  water-lily  see  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  by  Mrs.  William  Stan- 
Dana  (Scribner). 


WHERE   GO   THE   BOATS? 


This  selection  is  taken  from  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  published  in 
1885.  See  page  29.  The  picture  is  of  a  boy  playing  by  the  river-bank,  tossing 
leaves  upon  the  current,  and  calling  them  boats.  As  these  tiny  boats  are  carried 
down  the  river,  past  the  mill,  through  the  valley,  and  down  the  hillside,  the 
boy  wonders  if  other  children  will  catch  them  and  bring  them  ashore. 


THE   STORY   OF   A   COAT 


Further  information  regarding  the  subject  matter  of  this  selection  may  be 
found  in  TIow  Wc  Are  Clothed  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and 
World  Series  (-Macmillan),  in  How  the  World  is  Clothed  by  Frank  George  Car- 
penter (American  Book  Co.),  and  in  Some  Useful  Animals  by  John  and  Caro- 
line Monteith  (American  Book  Co.).  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  condi- 
tions described  in  the  text  are  very  primitive,  and  do  not  prevail  to  any  extent 
at  present. 

PAGE  40  -  Big  soiisors.  Sheep  on  large  ranches  are  now  usually  shcLred  by 
machinery.  Frank  George  Carpenter  says:  "The  sheep  is  held  down  by 
the  man  while  he  runs  over  its  body  a  little  clipper  like  that  which  the  barber 
uses  in  cutting  one's  hair  close  to  the  scalp.  The  power  is  electricity  or  steam, 
and  is  conducted  by  a  tube  to  which  the  clipper  is  attached.  As  the  clipper 
moves  over  the  sheep '.s  body,  two  sets  of  knives  fly  back  and  forth  like  those  of 
a  mowing  machine.  They  move  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  strokes  per 
minut«,  and  cut  off  the  wool  as  smoothly  as  i  hot  knife  cuts  through  butter." 
See  TTow  Man  Conquered  Nature  by  Minnie  J.  Reynolds  in  Everychild's  Series 
(Macmillan). 


THE   GOOD   SAMARITAN 

This  selection  is  Verses  30-37  of  the  10th  Chapter  of  Luke.    Verses  25-29 
should  be  read  as  an  introduction.     See  The  Oospd  According  to  St.  Luktt 
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edited  by  P.  W.  Farrar  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  SchooU  and  Colleges  (Cam- 
bridge Press).  In  thiH  parable  "the  divine  law  of  love,  ignoring  the  divisions  of 
race,  nation,  and  color,  unites  mankind  into  one  neighborship  and  brotherhood." 

PAGE  41-jMnVMdMn  to  Jariobo.  The  distance  is  about  twenty -one  miles 
through  a  rocky,  dangerous  gorge. 

ThievM.     Brigands.     "Palestine  was  notorious  for  these  plundering  Arabs. 
Herod  the  Great  had  rendered  real  service  to  the  country  in  extirpating  them 
from  their  haunts,  but  they  constantly  sprang  up  again,  and  even  the  Romans 
could  not  effectually  put  them  down." 
By  chance.    By  a  pure  coincidence. 

A  cerUin  prlctt.  Canon  F^arrar  says:  "His  official  duties  at  Jerusalem  were 
over,  and  he  was  on  the  way  back  to  his  home  in  the  priestly  city  of  Jericho. 
Perhaps  the  uselessness  of  his  external  service  is  implied.  In  superstitious  atten- 
tion to  the  letter  he  was  wholly  blind  to  the  spirit.  lie  was  selfishly  afraid  of 
risk,  trouble,  and  ceremonial  defilement,  and,  since  no  one  was  there  to  know 
of  his  conduct,  he  was  thus  led  to  neglect  the  traditional  kindness  of  the  Jews 
towards  their  oton  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  positive  rules  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets." 

A  Levite.  The  Levites  were  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  employed  in 
subordinate  service,  such  as  cleaning,  carrying  fuel,  and  acting  as  choristers,  in 
connection  with  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Looked  on  him.    Merely  to  satisfy  iiis  curiosity,  and  then  he  passed  on. 
Sunuitan.    An  inhabitant  of  Samaria.     He  was  an  alien  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  for  "the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."    Under  ordinary 
circumstances  even  the  wounded  man  would  have  shrunk  from  his  rescuer. 
PAGE  42 -Oil  and  wine.    The  ordinary  remedies  of  the  time. 
Set  him.    It  is  implied  that  the  Samaritan  walked  by  the  side  of  the  beast. 
Two  pence.    Enough  to  pay  for  the  man's  keep  for  several  days.    The  wages  of 
an  ordinary  laborer  at  that  time  was  a  penny  a  day. 


FRIENDS 


This  is  a  poem  of  autumn.  When  the  tender  plants  begin  to  feel  the  cold 
north  wind  they  tremble  with  fear  for  their  lives.  But  nature  provides  a  pro- 
tector for  them,  when  the  leaves  fall  and  cover  them. 

PAGE  42 -Maiden's  hair.  A  fern  of  the  genus  adiantum,  with  a  slender, 
graceful  stalk  and  very  fine  leaves.  Charles  M.  Skinner  in  Myths  and  Legends 
of  Flowers,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants  (Lippincott)  says:  "It  is  obviously  the 
thin,  black,  shinisiiir  stalk  that  gives  to  the  adiantum  its  name  of  maiden-hair, 
for  the  Greek  adiantos  signifies  dry,  and  refers  to  the  hair  of  Venus,  which  was 
not  bedraggled  when  she  rose  from  the  sea,  wherefore  this  fern  was  anciently 
Yenus's-hair,  and  also,  virgin 's-hair,  and,  for  unguessable  reasons,  was  dedicated 
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to  I'lulo  aiiti  Pniwrpina.  Hie  (dmIm  of  lla.loit."    S<«  illuHtralion  in  /Vriw  and 
How  to  (/row  Thim  hy  (1,  A.  WooIhoq  (Doubhilay) 
0«ntUiu  bltt*.    s<'i>  |mK>>  L'S. 


STORY    OK    A    NKWKOrNDLANI)    1)00 

Many  similar  Morus  arc  told  of  llic  couraKt-  aixl  inlflligi'ruH-  of  the  dogn 
of  tli.<  N.'wroiiiulliin.l   line.!.     Ksti-ilc  M.   Ilurll  in   Lamhnr  in  Hivrrmli'  Art 
Siriis  (llt.iiK'litoiO   says:    "The  Ntwfoiiiiillainl  dog  is  a  piifral   favorite  for 
his  many  irmHl  .|Uiilitifs.     IIi-  is  very  sjipicious  and   faithful  and  unites  great 
strength  with  i'<|iial  p-nlleness.     lie  is  at  onee  an  excellent   watchdog  and  a 
eoinpauionahle  n:ciidicr  of  tlie  houschohi.     Chihiren  arc  often  entrusted  to  his 
care:  he  makes  a  d.lightful  playnuitc.  snhmilfing  goo«lnaturedly  to  all  a  <'hihrH 
caprices  an.I  apparently  enjoying  the  sport.    At  th.  same  time  he  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  against  any  danger  to  his  charge,  and  no  suspicious  character  is  al- 
lowed to  molest.     It  is  possihie  to  train  such  dogs  to  all  s»»rts  of  useful  service. 
In  their  native  country  of  Newfoundland,  they  do  the  work  of  horses,  and 
liarncs.sed  to  carts  or  sledges,  draw  heavy  loails.    They  learn  to  fetch  and  carry 
ha.skets,    hun.lles.    ami    letters,   and    are    ((iiick.    reliable    messengers.      Perhaps 
their  most  striking  peculiarity  is  their  fondness  for  the  water;  they  take  to  it 
as  naturally  as  if  it  were  ■  1.  Ir  proper  element.    They  are  not  only  strong  swim- 
mers,  hut  also   reinarkal''>    ilivers.  sometimes  keeping  tlicir  heads  under  the 
surface  for  a  consiilcrahle  time.     Nature  seems  specially  to  have  fitted  them 
for  the  rescue  of  the  drowning,  and  in  this  humane  calling  they  have  made  a 
noble  record.    Ininnncrahle  stories  are  told  of  ix'ople  falling  from  Imals,  bridges, 
or  piers,  who  have  been  brought  .safely  to  land  by  these  dog  liero«-s.    The  <log 
^   izcs  the  person  by  some  part  of  the  clothing,  or  perhai)s  by  a  lind),  and  with 
the  weight  dragging  at  his  mouth,  makes  his  way  to  tlie  shore.     He  seems  to 
take  great   i)ains  to  hohl  the  burden  as  gently  as  i)ossible.  keeping  the  head 
above  water  with  great  .sagacity.     Some  one  has  told  of  .seeing  a  «log  rescue  a 
drowning  canary,  holding  it  .so  lightly  in  the  mouth  that  it  was  (piite  uninjured." 
An  excellent  companion  story  is  "The  Newfoundland  Dog's  Revenge"  iu  The 
Third  Uoldin  liulc  Book  in  The  Gohlcn  liiilr  nooks  (.Macmillan). 
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A   STORY   OF    TIIK    TIIHKSIIING 

Additional  '  'formation  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  selection  may  be  found 
in  How  the  ^yor^d  is  F(d  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  (American  Hook  Co.),  in 
How  We  are  Fed  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and  World  Series 
(.Macmillan),  and  in  How  Maii  Conquered  Nature  by  Minnie  J  R.ynokls  in 
Eieri/child's  Series  (.Macmillan).  See  also  A  Crust  of  Bread  on  page  24  of  the 
Fourth  Header. 
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HARK:    HARK     TilK    LARK 

Thw  sorjjf  i.t  ■«iintf  by  th>'  nm-'iiiaii-.  in  .in  an'^-i^Lamb^r  ailjoinintf  Imo(»»>n's 
aparTm»-nt.t  in  Aif  H,  S.  .-ri*-  Ilf  ot'  SKak-^p'-ar'-'-  t  ■imh'\n(.  It  U  not  ri>->'"»- 
»ary  to  ronn>'t  fh>'  ■rfintr  -I'h.'-r  wifL  ri,.-  Ir.i^iM  a-  ,i  «!,...-.  r  with  tr.--  par- 
fifiilar  sofTX'-  in  whii'h  it  is  ^nng.  Thf  -ontf  i-.  oii>-  of  raortuni?.  The  lark  ri.s»-H 
^M•fop^•  th-'  lun.  anil,  -.oarini?  hiifh  into  th--  air.  sincr*  hin  ></ni?  to  tf..>  lia^n.  A'* 
the  sun  n.i  :it.4  in  fl.--  »k>  an!  rh-  :li)'.v>-r>  !/<cin  to  op»-n.  My  La  i>  It  biJJ>?n  to 
ri.v;  ami        join  th>'  otii^r  [ir>tty  thinsM. 

PA(;F.  4:t  -The  Urk.  Th^  h.xV  ami  «in.;>  '.f  th-  F.nirlish  skylark  ar.^  mottled 
with  ililT^rt-nt  >ha.K-N  of  brown  Th'-  br'-a^t  is  _i..l!o'.vi>h  with  lonj?  brown  spot.*. 
J  A  If'-n'l»-r>on  in  IHnli  Shou-i'  to  t'tf  IhiUirn'  by  M  K  *'.  S<»oft  Jaik  says: 
"  Kv«r\lio«ly  know".  tl,-'  "(Mr  of  fli>-  «ky!ark.  Witli  ail  sorts  ari'l  'oti'litions  of 
tn-n  it  i.s  tiiM  fatori'--  anionsr  'K-  srl.il  -'jun-l-  of  •■ar!y  spring.  Th-'  lark  J^'srins  to 
>inir  ^  -ry  '-arly  in  thf  y>-ap.  a^  soon  a.s  brisrht  days  in  F>-bniary  l.av.-  uiv.-n  him 
thi»  I'-ast  t-ncfiurae^-m-nt  hn*  as  th-  sun  V<  onus  mor>^  pow.rfnl.  th--  sontr  i'' 
finfr  ami  mor*-  frt-ipif-nt.  and  ♦hroush  >ar!v  ^linirii-r  it  •■.■a>.'s  only  on  th-  sform- 
i-sf  days  V-r>-  -arly  in  th-  d.iy  t.>i.  h-  Ucriri-  and  -%-n  on  th-  'onc-st  day  h-  is 
up  bt»fort»  th*'  siin  "Flark.  hark,  th^  lark  at  Fl'-av-n's  trat.'  sinir*. '  Shak-sp.^ar^ 
said :  anil  tnily  it  sounds  ps  if  .sheer  joy  oarri-<l  him  there  always,  to  irive  thank.s 
beeause  it  i.s  so  (rood  to  be  a!iv*»  As  h-  sjnjs  h-  soars  up  and  up  and  up  until 
the  eye  ean  follow  him  no  further:  th^^n  eradually  ''omine  ilou-n  a?ain  h-  sinpi 
until  he  i.s  elose  to  th-  trround.  droppini?  to  his  n-st  "fhos.-  f|u:v-rini?  wines  eom- 
|-)Osed.  that  mu.sic  still  '  "  Jnhn  rJurrmiehs  says:  "Th-  wond-r  of  th-  P-n^li.sh 
skylark's  son^  is  its  eopiou.snr'S,s  and  sustained  str-ntrth.  Th-r-  is  no  theme,  no 
beuinninir  or  end.  lik*"  most  of  th-  b-st  bird-sonsr«.  and  a  p-rf-'t  s-vvarm  of  not-s 
fiourine  out  like  b-fs  from  a  hiv-  W-  ha'-  many  more  m-lodiou.s  songsters: 
the  bot)oIink  in  the  m-adows.  the  v-sp-r  >[>arrow  in  th-  t'asrur-s.  the  purple 
fineh  in  the  trrov-s,  th-  wint-r  wr-n.  or  any  of  th-  thrush-s  in  the  woods. 
or  the  woo<l  wagtail.  But  our  binls  all  stop  wh-r-  th-  English  skylark  has 
only  ju.st  b-trin  Away  h-  eo-s  on  ijuiv-ring  wing,  in'latins  his  throat  fuller 
and  fuller,  mounting  an^l  mountine.  and  turning  to  all  [>oint.s  of  th-  compass 
as  if  to  embrae-  the  whol-  land.s<-ap-  in  his  .s<ing.  th-  not-s  still  raining  upon 
you  as  di.stinr-t  as  ever,  aft-r  you  hav-  I-ft  him  far  b-hind.  The  Engli.sh 
8k>-lark  also  sings  long  after  all  the  oth-r  birds  ar-  sil-nt — a.s  if  he  had  per- 
petual spring  in  his  heart."  S-e  Hird  Lift  "/  the  S>as<>ns  I'Macmillani. 
Shelley's  Ti.  n  Sk'j'ark  is  a  b-aiitiful  poem  d->i.Ti[>tivf  of  the  effeet  of  the  lark's 
song  upon  th-  po^t. 

At  heaven's  gate.  Referring  to  th-  uT-at  h-itrht  tn  whi-h  th^  lark  fli'^s. 
Phcebns.  Among  the  anci-nt  <;r— ks.  th.-  sun  was  personified  as  I'hiebus.  or 
I'hifbus  Apollo.  Th-  ?•>!  wa.s  fabl-d  to  mount  -a<'h  morninz  his  grihlen 
chariot  drawn  by  four  hors-s.  and  to  ria»  out  tl.rousrh  the  ga'-way  of  the  Ea.st, 
whith  Wis  opened  for  him  by  Aurora,  the  god(t->.s  of  the  dawn.  Thence  he  took 
his  way  aoros.s  the  pathway  of  th-  ^ky  until  h-  rea-hed  his  destination  in  the 
far  West.     It  should  be  remerabt^reii  that  th-  anei-nts  beli-ved  the  earth  to  be 
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in  Mhap«  «  Hut  dittk,  mirroiin<ifil  by  a  {treat  ocean.  Srr  page  ns.  H«m>  alao 
MythM  of  Vrrrvf  and  Komt  by  II.  A.  (luerber  (Anieripan  Hook  Co.),  Hloriti  of 
the  Amifnl  Urrcki  by  "harle*  I).  Shaw  (Oinn),  and  i'la»»ic  Myths  by  Mary 

<'ath(>rine  Jmtd  ( lUml).    S«m'  uIho  the  picture  of  "Aurora,"  by  Uuido  Reoi,  the 
frontinpicfo  to  the  Fifth  Hradrr. 
'Oiaa.    Itfitin*. 

Ohallecd.    Shaped  like  a  cup. 

Th»t  Uw.    The  nit-ariinir  of  linen  2-4  in  that  "the  win  drinka  up  the  dew  lying 

in  i>upMha|H>d  flowem,"  or  "the  aun  ilr'wn  up  the  dew  which  lies  in  the  cupa  of 

th>wern." 

Winldnf.    In  Shnkeiipeare  tliia  word  ia  freipiently  unejl  in  the  aeuHe  of  "with 

itliiit  eyeH." 

Mary-btlda     The  niarah  niariitoid,  whieh  elow-s  at  HunHot.    See  page  73. 

Bin.     This  line  w  UMiuiUy  printed  "With  everythiuR  that  pretty  i«."     The 

meaning  i«  the  aaine  in  both  eaM>8. 


THE   WONDERFUL   PITCHER 


This  Rcleetion  ia  very  freely  adapted  from  A  Wondrr-Rook  for  GirU  and 
Boys  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  story  ait  told  differs  in  some  degree  from 
the  Greek  legend,  but  ju'rhups  it  is  just  as  well  to  aecept  the  story  as  here  re- 
lated. See  luujv  70.  A  good  seliool  edition  of  A  Wonder-Book,  edited  by 
L.  E.  Wolfe,  is  found  in  Pocket  Classica  (Maemillan). 

The  two  travellers  are  the  gotls  Zeus  and  Hermes  or,  to  give  them  their 
Roman  nanu-H,  .lupiter  and  Mercury.  Jupiter  was  the  king  of  the  gods  and  the 
supreme  ruler  over  heaven  and  earth.  Mereur>',  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  god 
of  the  wind  and  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  In  return  for  a  present  of  the  lyre, 
Apollo,  the  gal  of  the  sun,  presentcnl  him  with  a  magic  rod,  surmounted  with  a 
pair  of  wings,  which  had  the  power  of  reconciling  all  warring  elements.  One 
day  Mercury  touched  with  this  ro<l  two  snakes  who  were  fighting,  and,  in  token 
of  amity,  the  snakes  at  once  twined  them.wlves  around  the  rod,  in  the  form  of 
two  eipial  semicircles.  The  god  was  so  pleas<>d  with  their  appearance  that  he 
bade  them  remain  there  always.  This  rod  was  known  as  Caduceus.  As  Mercury 
was  the  mes.scnger  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  winged 
sandals  called  Talaria,  which  endowed  him  with  marvellous  power  of  motion, 
and  a  cap,  called  I'etasus,  provided  with  wings,  whieh  still  further  increased 
his  speed.  See  Storif.s  of  the  Golden  Age  by  Mildred  Oooch  Anderson  in 
Evrritchild's  Series  (Slacmillan),  Storie.i  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome  by  Emilie 
Kip  Maker  (Macmillan),  M]iihs  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  H.  A.  Guerber  (Amer- 
ican Hook  Co.),  and  Favorite  Greek  Myths  by  Lilian  S."  Hyde  (Heath).  An  ex- 
cellent dramatized  version  of  the  story  of  Philemon  and  Haucis  is  given 
in  Dramatic  Reader  for  Grammar  Grades  by  Marietta  Knight  (American 
Hook  Co.). 

PAGE  .W  -  Their  home.    The  home  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  was  in  the  country 
of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
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THE   WASP   AND    THE    HEE 


THE   FOl'R   WINDS 

Thia  poem  di*i»rrib«>ii  the  t-fTt^t  of  the  wind  during  carh  of  the  four  MaMiu. 
In  winter  it  »wif|»<  away  the  clouds  and  piit-N  up  the  nuow;  in  Kpring  it  cauiwa 
ihe  Howen*  to  ofMn;  in  Hummi-r  it  Mannn  thi-  air  and  ftivcH  color  to  thu  tlow«ni; 
and  in  autumn  it  iicattent  the  iteedit  of  plantM  and  treva. 

PAGE  55-Jroeiu.  Harriet  L  Keeler  in  Our  Harden  Flowrrt  fSeribner) 
aaya:  "Intttead  of  a  bulb  like  the  datTodil  tin-  <'ro<Mi.s  ha.H  a  solid  >>orm,  which 
w  a  depreswjil  and  thi(kcni-<!  stem.  From  this  conn  aris«'  the  ^ass  like  leaves  in 
a  bundle,  the  outer  series  wrappiiifr  the  iiitu'r  and  i^ivint;  s\u-h  support  to  each 
other  that  they  really  do  duty  as  a  stem  Tin-  flowers  and  It-aves  arrive  in  the 
upper  world  ti>K<ther  and  like  the  snowdrop  arise  early  m  Ihe  year.  The 
dower  will  o|)en  while  the  front  and  snow  are  still  supreme;  its  own  little  spot 
must  be  warm,  it  mattent  not  how  much  col. I  there  is  eUwhere."  The  dowel's 
of  the  crocus  are  purple,  yellow  mauve,  or  white.  "Thiv  are  Ixautiful  any- 
where, but  esp<-eially  upon  the  lawn  in  tfi--  (frass,  Iweause  having  only  insig- 
nificant leaves  of  their  own  they  look  the  Utt.p  for  a  baekpround  of  green." 
Interesting  ihapft-r^  on  the  crocu-  are  found  in  lion  mi  thr  Ymr  by  L.  ('.  Miall 
LMacmillani  and  in  I'luntu  and  thnr  Chihinn  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana 
(American  Hook  <o  i  A  rt>eent  writer  sa.v^.  "Our  as.sociation  of  early  spring 
with  the  crt>>  us  aii  i  the  datf<Kiil  is  a  miTiiorv  acrpiired  in  gardens;  for  neither  i.s 
native  to  Ameri'-au  ■^oil.  Hut  to  the  Grei  k.  whose  oneness  with  nature  is  still 
the  ma-vel  of  the  agis  spring  comes  in  th.  cup  of  the  crocus,  in  the  trumpets 
of  narcisksus  ami  amaryllis. " 
Ab  mk.    Se«  Trees  Evtnj  Child  Should  Know  by  Julia  E.  Rogem  ( Doubleday). 
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THE    WASP    AND    THE    HEE 

This  old  storj-.  familiar  to  many  generations  of  children,  has  been  told  in 
verse  as  follows: 

"A  wa-tp  met  a  hep  that  was  just  buz/in);  t>y, 
Ami  he  sai.t.  '  Little  <-ou»in,  I'an  you  t»-ll  me  wliy 
You  are  loveJ  »o  mu'-h  better  by  people  than  It 

*'  'My  baik  •hmes  as  bright  an^l  a?  yellow  as  jfolil, 
Ami  my  ghajie   is  most  elegant,  ton.  to  behold, 
Trt   nobo'ly  like^  me  for  that,  I   am    toM.' 

"  'Ah,  rousin''  saiil  the  bee,  '    'tis  all  very  true; 
But  if  I  were  half  as  mu.'h  mischief  to  ilo, 
Imieeii.  they  would  love  me  no  better  than  you. 

"  'Tou  h»v  a  fine  shape,  and  a  deli,  ate  wing; 

They    t»ri    you    are    handsome:    but    then    there's    one    thing 
They  cannot   put   up  vrith — and  that   is  your  sting. 
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"  'My  coat  is  quite  homely  and  plain,  as  you  m«, 
Yet  nobody  ever  is  angry  with  me — 
Because  I  'm  a  harmless  and  diligent  bee. ' 

"From  this  little  story  let  poi    !<■  beware; 
Beoause,  like  the  wasp,  if  ill-natured  th^  are, 
They  will  never  be  loved,  though  ever  so  fair." 

Both  the  wasps  and  the  bees  are  fully  described  in  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  by 
Lord  Avebiiry.  better  known  as  Sir  John  Lubboek  (Murray).  See  also  Modern 
Xature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  0.  J.  Stevenson  (Macmillan),  Stories  from 
Xntural  Tlutory  by  Richard  Wagner  (Macmillan),  Glimpses  of  the  Animate 
World  by  James  Johonnot  (American  Book  Co.),  and  Half  flours  with  the 
Lower  Animals  by  Charles  FVcderick  Holder  (American  Book  Co.). 
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THE    GREAT   WIDE   WORLD 

This  poem  was  originally  published  in  1871  in  Lilliput  Lectures  under 
;he  title  The  World.  The  author  in  the  first  chapter  endeavors  to  give  to  chil- 
dren a  general  idea  of  the  world,  and  sums  up  his  thought  in  the  verses  in  the 
text.  The  child  looks  out  over  the  world  and  admires  aiul  wondei-s  at  every- 
thing— the  water,  the  wind,  the  air,  and  all  that  grows  upon  the  earth. 

The  poem  as  printed  in  the  Third  Reader  omits  the  last  two  stanzas  of  the 
original.    These  are  as  follows: 

"Ah,  you  are  ho  great,  an<l  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all; 
But  when  I  snid   my  jir-iyers  to-day. 
My  mother  kissi-d  me,  and  said,  quite  gay: 

"  'If  the  womlerful  world  is  great  to  you. 
And  great  to  father  and  mother,  too. 
You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot. 
You  laii  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  eannot!'  " 

The  additional  thought  is,  of  course,  that  the  child  realizes  that  she  is  more  than 
her  surroundings,  because  she  can  love  and  think. 


FOREIGN'   CHILDREN 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  po«Mu  was  omitted  in  the  6rst  edition  of  the 
Third  Render.  It  was  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  published  in  ^1 
Child's  (I'lrdrn  of  Verses  in  18S5.  See  pm/e  29.  This  is  the  fanciful  thought  of 
a  little  child  who  is  so  ;'ontent  with  her  own  life,  that  she  is  quite  stjrc  that  all  the 
children  living  in  other  lands  and  under  other  conditions  must  envy  her. 


PAGE  58 -Sioux  or  Crow, 
western  Ail    ica. 


The  Sinux  .-ind  Crow<  are  Indian  tribes  living  in 
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BOYS   AND   GIRLS  OF   JAPAN 

Additional  iuformatiou  bearing  specifically  on  the  material  in  this  selec- 
tion may  be  found  in  Japan  by  John  Finnemore  in  I'eeps  at  Many  Landu  series 
(Maemillan).  The  book  has  twelve  beautiful  colored  illustrations.  See  also 
lime  San  in  Japan  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple  in  Little 
People  Everywhere  series  (Little)  and  Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin  by  Mary 
Hazleton  Wade  in  The  Little  Cousin  Series  (Page). 


A  JAPANESE   HOME 


This  little  poem  is  the  story  in  pleasing  verse  of  the  customs  of  home-life  in 
Japan  as  compared  with  ours. 

PAGE  66  -  Rickshaw.    An  abbreviated  form  of  jinrikisha,  a  small  two-wheeled, 
hooded  vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  men. 


DAVID   AND   GOLIATH 


This  selection  h  based  on  1  Samuel  XVII.  See  One  Hundred  Bible  Stories 
for  Children  by  Robert  Bird  (Scribner),  Roi/  and  Girl  Heroes  by  Florence  V. 
Farmer  in  Everycltild's  Series  (Maemillan),  and  Stories  from  the  Masters  by 
Maud  Menefee  (Rand). 


ONE,   TWO,   THREE 


This  poem  is  just  a  picture  of  a  dear  grandmother,  who  can  no  longer  be 
active,  and  a  little  boy  who  cannot  move  about  because  of  his  "thin  little 
twisted  knee,"  forgetting  all  their  troubles  in  a  happy  game  of  "pretend." 
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SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY 

The  authority  for  this  story,  one  of  the  classical  anecdotes  of  history,  is 
Fulke  Oreville,  Lord  Brooke,  one  of  Sidney's  closest  friends,  who  wrote  it  down 
soon  after  the  incident  happened. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at  Penhurst.  in  the  County  of  Kent,  on  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1554.    His  father,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
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umUTland  waH  suwetwiv.Iy  governor  of  Ireland  and  president  of  Waleg 
Sidney  waa  thus  related  to  many  of  the  higher  nobility,  and  the  fact  of  hia  be Sg 
a  nephew  of  the  Url  of  Leicester  assured  him  of  court  favor  at  the  very  beZ- 
3ni„r'^i'/}7r-,  '^"  «'\«.«"ter  says:  "Almost  from  his  cradle  there  was 
nothing  of  childhoo,!  alwit  him  for  his  age;  and  when  twelve  years  old  he  wrote 
to  his  fatherin  elegant  Latin  and  French."     After  studying  for  a  time  at 

2rv?      "S'^k!*  *""'^"\'^  »»«  *'««'7'*^  **  "'^  "K^  «f  Heventeen  the  diplomatic 
service.     Subsequently  he  was  employed  on  various  missions,  travelled  exten- 
Tv?  V    ^•'^■»'">  •"'"■•'  t'T  t«  writing.     In  1586  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  I- hushing,  a  position  which  gave  his  military  ambition  a  chance.    'Hie  Earl 
of  LtMcester  wm.  in  command  of  the  English  operating  in  Flanders  against  the 
orhu".nn       "*"*"^'  V^;^.*«>'«=  "At  length  Leicester,  yielding  to  theTntreatieS 
of  his  colleagues  and  his  nephew,  dwuled  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy.    The  great  fortress  of  Zutphen.  which  was  in  Spanish  hands  wm  to  K 
attacked.     As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Sidney,  he  joined  Leicester's  army  of 
assault  as  a  knight-errant;  his  own  regiment  was  far  away  at  Deventer     He 
presi^nted  himself  in  Leicester  s  camp  upon  his  own  initiative.    On  September 
-1st.  1d86    the  English  army  learned  that  a  troop  of  Spaniards,  convoying 
pro>^sion8  to  /utpheii.  wa.s  to  reach  the  town  at  daybreak  next  morning.    Five 
hundred  horeemen  of  the  English  army  were  ordered  to  intercept  the  approach- 
ing force.     \Vithout  waiting  for  orders  Sidney  determined  to  join  in  the  en- 
counter     He  left  his  tent  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  meeting 
a  friend  who  had  omiftetl  to  put  on  leg-armor,  he  rashly  disdained  the  advan- 
tage of  better  equipment,  and  quixotically  lightened  his  own  protective  garb 
Bog  hung  about  the  country.     The  little  English  force  soon  found  itself  by 
mistake  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  threatened  alike  in  front  and  at  the 
rear.     A   force  of  three  thousand  Spanish  horsemen  almost  encircled   them, 
rhey  were  between  two  fires-between  the  Spanish  army  within  the  town  and 
he  Spanish  army  which  was  seeking  to  enter  it.    The  Englishmen  twice  charged 
he  reinforcements  approaching  Zutphen  but  were  forced  to  retr«at  under  the 
town  walls.    At  the  second  charge  Sidney's  horse  was  killed  under  him     Re- 
mounting another   he  f.H.lhar.lily  thrast  his  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks, 
then    perceiving  his  isolation,  he  turned  back  to  rejoin  his  friends,  and  was 
struck  as  he  retreated  by  a  bullet  on  the  left  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee.    He 
managed  to  keep  his  saddle  until  he  reached  the  camp,  a  mile  and  a  half 
Srj;-  r  Then  followed  the  incident  of  the  cup  of  vi^ter.     In  spite  of  all 
hat  medical  aid  could  do  he  died   twenty-six  days  later  on  October  17th 
l.>8f.      His  bo<l.v  was  taken  to  England  and  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

nTnn    ^ndV''""  ^^  f?'""**  ^y  •^    «    ^^^'  •"  Everyman's  ^t?J^ 
(Nelson)         "'"*  Englishmen  of  the  mh   Century  by   Sir  Sidney   iZ 

PAGE  73  -Zutphwi.    A  small  town  in  Holland  on  the  Yssel  River. 


PERSEVERE 

The  reference  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  is  to  the  work  of  the  black- 
smith, which  must  be  done  quickly  and  steadily.  The  les.son  is  that  success  is 
pained  not  by  standing  still  and  considering,  but  by  perseverance,  and  courage 
m  the  face  of  difficulties. 
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ALICE;    L\   WONDERLAND 

The  selection  in  the  text  telLs  the  storj-  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wondfrland  by  LewLs  (.'arroll.  Thf  Dictionary  of  Sational  Bi- 
ography says:  "In  Istio  appeared  .l/io '.*  Adifuturm  in  Wonderland,  the  work 
by  which,  with  its  pendant  Through  the  Lookimj  Glass  and  what  Alice  Found 
There,  his  name  Is  b»^st  known  and  will  be  known.  There.a  the  author's  gift 
of  absnrd  comic  invention  and  delicate  fanciful  fun  is  at  its  richest ;  while  the 
circumstance  that  the  books  originated  in  the  wish  to  amuse  one  of  his  little 
girl-friends  animated  them  with  a  charm  and  humanity  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  same  degree  in  anything  else  he  wrote.  The  littl»?  girl  in  question  was 
Alice  Liddell,  to  whom  the  original  storj-  of  Alice  was  told  on  a  river  excursion. 
In  these  two  books  the  author  acconipli.shed  what  was  practically  a  nfw  thing 
in  writing — a  persuasive  yet  rollicking  madness  that  by  its  droller}'  fascinates 
children,  and  by  its  cleverness  their  elders."  Both  Alice  and  Through  a  Look- 
ing Glass  are  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  Limited,  in  one 
volume,  with  ninety-two  illustrations  by  Sir  John  Tenniel.  who  illustrated  the 
first  editions  of  the  books. 


PAGE  80 -Dodo.    A  large  bird  that  formerly  inhabited  tne  Mauritius  Islands. 
It  had  a  heavy,  clumsy  bo<iy.  with  verv-  strong  legs,  and  wings  and  tail  so  short 
as  to  be  u.seless  for  riying.    It  is  now  extinct.    'Dead  as  the  Dodo"  has  passed 
into  a  familiar  expression. 
Lory.    A  small  parrot  with  brilliant  plumage. 


THE    DUEL 

This  se  -ction  first  appeared  in  Loie  Songs  of  Childhood  published  in  1894. 
For  many  years  Eugvne  Field  •iduett-d  a  special  column  of  mingled  prose  and 
verse  in  one  of  the  ('hicago  <  y  papers,  and  in  this  many  of  his  best-known 
po»'ms  of  childhood  first  appea.,.d. 

Kenneth  Graharae  in  his  introduction  to  Lullaby-Land,  a  .selection  from 
the  poems  of  Eugene  Field,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  has  two  or 
three  paragraphs  that  throw  light  upon  the  method  of  approach  to  selections 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  text.  lie  says:  "There  is  a  .sort  of  garden — or  rather 
an  estate,  of  park  and  fallow  an<l  waste — nay.  perhaps  we  may  call  it  a  kingdom, 
albeit  a  nouian's  land  and  an  everyman's  land — which  lies  so  close  to  the 
frontier  of  our  workaday  world  that  a  step  will  take  us  therein.  Indeed  some 
will  have  it  that  we  are  there  all  the  time,  and  that  at  any  moment — if  we  did 
but  know  the  trick — we  might  find  ourselves  trotthig  along  its  pleasant  alleys, 
without  once  quitting  our  arm-chair.  Nonsense-Lantl  is  one  of  the  names  painted 
up  on  the  board  at  the  frontier-station;  and  there  the  custom-house  officers 
are  ver>'  strict.  You  may  take  fripperies  of  every  sort,  new  and  old :  hut  all 
common-sense,  all  logic,  all  .serious  argument  must  strictly  be  declared  and 
is  promptly  confiscated.    Once  safely  across  the  border,  it  is  with  no  surprise 
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at  all  that  you  greet  the  Lead  Soldier  strutting  somewhat  stiffly  to  meet  you, 
the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  mill-wheels  following  affably  at  his  heels;  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  little  Johnny-head-in-air  is  perpetually  being  hauled  out 
of  the  water;  while  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  Gryphon  is  borne  inland  from 
the  margin  of  the  sea. 

''.Alost  people  at  one  time  or  other  have  travelled  in  this  delectable  coun- 
try, If  only  ui  young  and  irresponsible  days.  Certain  unfortunates,  unequipped 
by  nature  for  a  voyage  in  sueh  latitudes,  have  never  visited  it  at  all,  and  as- 
suredly never  will.  A  hapj.y  few  never  quit  it  entirely  at  any  time.  Domi- 
ciled III  that  pleasant  atmasphere,  they  peep  into  the  world  of  facts  but  fitfully 
at  moments;  and  decline  to  sacrifice  their  high  privilege  of  citizenship  at  any 
summons  to  a  low  conformity. 

"Of  this  fortunate  hand  wiis  Eugene  Field.  He  knew  the  country  thor- 
oughly, Its  highways  and  its  byways  alike.  Its  language  was  the  one  he  was 
toiulest  of  talking;  and  he  always  refused  to  emigrate  and  to  settle  down 
anywhere  else.  As  soon  as  he  set  him.self  to  narrate  the  goings-on  there,  those 
ol  us  who  had  been  tourists  in  bygone  days,  but  liad  lost  our  return  tickets 
pricked  up  our  ears  and  remembered  and  knew.  The  Dickey-Bird  we  reeol- 
li'ted  at  once,  had  been  singing  the  day  we  left,  in  the  amfalula'-tree •  and 
there,  ot  course,  he  must  have  been  singing  ever  since,  only  we  had  forgotten 
the  way  to  listen.  Eugene  Field  gently  reminded  us,  and  the  Dickey-Bird  was 
vocal  once  more,  to  be  silent  never  again." 


DILLY-DALLY 

Similar  stories  may  be  found  in  The  Gohlni  Rule  Book's  (Macraillan), 
and  in  The  Pans;/  I'atch  and  The  (iarden  of  Childhood  both  by  Alice  M.  Chester- 
ton (Nelson).  The  famous  old  story  of  IVter  Bernard  entitled  "A  Sound 
Opinion"  might  also  be  read  in  this  connection.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Third 
Reader  of  The  Alexandra  Readers  (Maemillan). 


If 


A   BOY'S   SONG 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Third  Reader  this  poem  was  assigned  to  Blake. 
It  was  written  by  James  Hogg,  the  Scottish  poet.  It  is  a  recital  of  the  things  in 
nature  that  appeal  to  an  active  boy  fond  of  outdoor  life. 

PAGE  94  -  Blackbird.  The  English  blackbird  is,  of  course,  meant.  "The 
male  bird  is  (|iiile  black  all  over  except  his  bill  which  is  briglit  orange  yellow. 
The  hen  is  all  dark  brown  with  slotted  breast  and  has  no  yellow  bill.  They 
are  quite  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  to  lie  seen  about  gardens 
and  shrubberies  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  male  has  a  rich  clear  voice,  and 
he  will  sing  for  an  hour  or  two  straight  on."  See  description  in  Birds  Shown 
to  the  ChildrfH  hy  M  K.  C.  Scott  (Jark).  ,SVr  /wyr  7.7/. 
Hawthora.    A  shrub  with  .spreading  brandies  and  stout  thorns  or  spines.    The 
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(lowers  are  white,  or  sometimes  reddish,  rather  large  and  clustered,  with  a  pe- 
culiar disagreeable  odor.  A  colored  illustration  of  tlie  hawthorn  is  given  in 
How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  hy  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Scribner). 
Haiel.  A  very  full  description  of  the  hazel,  together  with  a  full  page  colored 
illustration,  is  found  in  Trees  Shown  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman 
(Jack). 


THE    GOOD   QIEEX 

Victoria  was  the  only  daiightcr  of  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
fourth  son  of  George  III.  She  was  born  on  .May  24tli,  181!),  anil  sueepedcd  her 
uncle,  William  IV,  on  the  throne  on  June  2lttli,  18:{7.  She  was  married  to 
I'rince  Albert  of  Sa.xe-CJoburg-Gotha  on  February  lOth,  1840.  She  died  at 
Osborne  Castle,  in  the  Isie  of  Wight,  on  January  22nd,  litOl.  An  e.\cellent 
account  of  the  early  life  of  Queen  V^ictoria  is  given  in  H'Ar/t  Great  Folks  were 
Little  Folks  hy  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun  in  Errri/child's  Srrics  (Macmillan). 
See  also  the  chapter  entitled  "Victoria  the  Good;  the  Model  of  Queens"  in 
Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women  edited  by  J.  Edward  I'arrott  (Nelson). 
This  chapter  is  beantif'illy  illu.strated  both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
Queen  Victoria  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (Smitli,  Elder)  is  the  standard  biography. 

PAGE  96 -Her  teacher.    The  Baroness  Lclizen. 

This  promise.  There  is  very  considcralilc  doubt  ns  to  the  truth  of  this  story. 
Sir  Sidney  Lee  says:  " According  to  a  story  recorded  many  years  afterwards 
by  ^^aroness  Lehzen,  the  fact  of  the  Princess's  rank  was  carefully  concealed 
\  ■  her  until  her  twelftli  year,  when,  after  mueh  consultation,  it  was  soh'mnly 
r.  .led  to  her  by  the  Uaroness,  who  cunningly  inserted  in  the  child's  book  of 
English  history  a  royal  genealogical  tree  in  which  her  place  was  prominently 
indicated.  The  Princess,  the  Haroness  stated,  received  the  information,  of 
which  she  knew  nothing  before,  with  an  ecstatic  assurance  that  she  would  be 
'good'  thenceforth.  But  there  were  many  opportunities  open  to  her  previously 
of  learning  the  truth  about  her  position,  and  on  the  story  in  the  precise  form 
that  it  took  in  Baroness  Lehzen 's  reminiscences  the  Queen  herself  threw  doubt." 
In  S  palace.     William  IV  died  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Two  gentlemen.  The  incident  is  not  tpiite  accurately  told  in  the  text.  What 
occurred  was  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee:  "Ilowley,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  performed  the  last  religious  ritps  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  monarch,  at  once  took  leave  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  with 
Lord  Conyngham,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  rode  through  the  early  morning  to 
Kensington  to  break  the  news  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  distinguished  mes- 
sengers arrived  there  before  5  a.  m.  and  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion. The  porter  refused  to  arouse  the  Princess.  A,  ngth  the  Baroness 
Lehzen  was  sent  for,  and  she  reluctantly  agreed  to  warn  ..le  Princess  of  their 
presence.  The  girl  came  into  the  room  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  dressing- 
gown,  her  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  hair  falling  down  her  back.    Lord  Conyngham 
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droppwl  on  hi8  knee,  saluted  her  an  Queen,  and  kissed  the  hand  she  held  towards 
hiin.  The  Archbishop  did  the  like,  addressing  to  her  'a  sort  of  pastoral  charge  ' 
At  the  same  time  she  was  informed  of  the  King's  ,M>aceful  end.  The  Princess 
claspetl  her  hands  and  anxiously  asked  for  news  of  h«T  aunt  " 
PAGE  !)7-Her  UtUe  danghtw.  This  story  is  tol.l  of  the  Princess  Royal,  who 
subsequently  married  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  became  German  Empress. 


HARVEST   SONO 

'  .  ,)oem  is  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  The  first  two  stanzas  enumerate  the 
various  tasks  of  the  autumn  season,  and  the  tliinl  returns  thanks  to  the  Creator 
for  the  harvest  gathered  in  and  stored  away  for  winter  use. 


i 
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PUT   YOUR   SHOULDER   TO   THE   WHEEL 

This  is  another  of  the  fables  attributed  to  ^Esop.    See  note  on  The  Dog 
and  his  Image  on  pagt;  20. 

PAGE  100 -Hercules.    Hercules,  or  Herakles.  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Greek  hcroi-s.  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  Alcmena, 
a  mortal  princess.     Juno  (Hera),  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  was  intensely  jealous 
of  the  boy.  and  sent  two  huge  serpents  to  destroy  him  in  his  cradle.    The  boy 
however,  .seized  them  in  his  baby  hands,  and  easily  strangled  them.    Failing  U> 
destroy  Hercules,  Juno  tricked  Jupiter  into  a  promise  that  the  boy  should  be 
absolutely  under  the  domination  of  his  cousin  Eurystheu.s.  king  of  Argos   for 
a  certain  numb.T  of  years.    In  his  youth  Hercules  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Cheiron.  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  horse,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated and  taufjht  the  use  of  anus.    When  he  attained  manhoo,!  he  determined 
to  make  a  nam.,  for  himself,  and  inuiiediately  his  troubles  began.    He  had  been 
happily  married,  and  had  three  children,  but  Juno  had  not  forgotten  her  hatred 
and  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  madness,  during  which  he  kill.>d  his  wife  and  threw 
his  children  into  the  fire.     To  revenge  herself  further  Juno  invoked  the  old 
promise  of  Jupiter,  and  Hercules  was  force.!  to  begin  his  .servitude  to  Eurystheus 
During  his  years  of  bondage  the  hero  was  compelled  to  perform  the  twelve  labors 
that  have  made  his  name  famous.    These  b,Mng  accomplished  and  the  term  of 
ser^•Itude  .....led.  he  was  now  free  to  .lo  as  he  pleased.    H,.  had  many  other  adven- 
tures equally  famous  and   finally  met  his  death  through  the  jealousy  of  his 
wife.    See  Pogr^O.    She  sent  him  a  poisoned  garment,  which  the  hero  immedi- 
ately donned     The  moment  he  put  it  on  the  poison  began  to  eat  into  his  veins, 
causing  fearful  agony.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  die.  Jupiter  snatched  him  awav 
to  heaven,  where  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods.    The  full  adventures  of  Her- 
cules, told  m  an  interesting  way.  are  given  in  Some  Legends  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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by  Alfonzo  Gardiner  in  Bright  Story  Readers  ( ifacmillan i .  in  HtrakUt,  the 
Hero  of  Thebet  by  Marj-  E.  Hurt  and  Zenaide  A.  Rago/in  i  Scribnert.  in  Favorite 
Greek  Myths  by  Lilian  S.  Flyde  ( Heath  >.  and  in  Storiei  of  Greece  and  Home  by 
Emilie  Kip  Baker  (Macmillan). 


THE   LAND   OF   STORY-BOOKS 


This  poem  was  published  in  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  in  1885.  See  page 
29.  It  gives  a  picture  of  a  quiet  home  evening.  The  parnnt.s  sit  and  talk,  or 
amuse  themselves  with  rau.sic.  The  li  ie  boy.  who  cannot  understand  their  ap- 
parent idleness,  in  imagination  changes  the  room  into  the  land  of  the  favorite 
tales  of  his  stor>'-book.s.  The  shadowy  parts  of  the  room,  behind  the  furniture 
and  along  the  wall,  are  turne<l  into  secret  plaet^  where  he  may  hunt  lions  or 
pro«i  like  an  Indian  scout.  This  ijiteresting  game  of  pretend  occupies  his  time 
until  all  too  soon  it  is  interrupted  by  bedtime. 

I'AGE  101  -  Pl»y  ftt  bo<dtt.    Act  the  stories  he  has  read. 

My  starry  solitudes.    '"The  language  of  the  ston.-books  is  imitated," 


GRACE   DARLING 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Grace  Darling,  written  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey  under  the  title  The  Heroine  of  the  Fame  Islands.  Ls  publi.shed  in  Adven- 
tures and  Achievements  edited  by  Eva  JIarch  Tappan  in  The  Cnildren's  Hour 
(Houghton).  Practically  the  same  story  is  told  in  Stories  of  Other  Lands  by 
James  Johonnot  American  Hook  Co.)  and  in  Htroines  Every  Child  Should 
Know  edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  iDoubleday).  Another  interesting 
account,  very  fully  illu.strated.  is  givt-u  in  Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women 
edited  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  >  Nelson  > .  This  book  also  contains  a  beautiful 
colored  reproduction  of  the  illustration  in  the  text.  See  also  the  ballad  of 
Grace  Darling  in  The  Third  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Mac- 
millan >.    The  sketch  here  given  is  based  on  the  bf>t  information  obtainable. 

Grace  Horsley  Darling  was  bom  November  24th.  1S15.  at  Bamborough, 
on  the  Northuml)erland  coast.  She  was  the  seventh  child  of  her  parents.  Her 
father  had  been  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Brownsman,  the  outermost  of 
the  Fame  Islands,  but  in  1"»"J»).  when  Grace  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  lighthous.>  on  the  Longstone.  another  of  the  same  group  of 
islands.  The  family  wa.s  a  verv-  united  one.  and  the  children  grew  "P  happy 
in  the  midst  of  their  desolate  surroundings.  Each  received  a  gootl  education, 
their  father,  who  wa.>  a  verv'  tru.stworthy  anil  intelligent  man,  taking  charge 
of  this  himself.  As  time  went  on  the  other  children  left  the  lighthouse  and 
Grace  was  left  alone  with  her  parents.  She  is  described  as  being  of  about  middle 
size,  of  fail  complexion,  and  ver>-  comely,  gentle  in  aspect,  and  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  great  mildness  and  tienevolence.  William  Howitt  sayg:  "You  see 
that  she  IS  a  thoroughly  gtHxl  cn-aturc,  and  that  under  her  modest  exterior  lies 
a  spirit  capable  of  a  most  exalted  devotion,  a  devotion  so  entire,  that  darinir  is 
not  so  much  a  quality  of  her  nature,  as  that  the  most  perfect  sympathy  with 
Huffering  or  enduiigiTwl  humanity  swallows  up  and  annihilates  evei^thing  like 
tear  or  Ndf-c-onsideration,— puts  out,  in  fact,  every  sentinu-nt  but  itself'  At 
the  tunc  the  incident  related  in  the  text  took  place  Grace  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  hhe  did  not  Hi||H-ar  to  have  suffered  from  the  f.-arful  exposure,  although 
hm  probably  ha.l  its  effect  She  was  not  at  all  spoile.1  with  the  kin.luesses  that 
were  showered  upon  her.  but  bore  up  under  it  all  with  unaffected  modesty. 
It  IS  sad  to  cll  that  she  lived  only  a  little  more  than  four  years  after  her  heroic 
deed,  hhe  dietl  of  consumption  at  Hamlwrough.  October  2(>th.  1842  at  the  early 
age  of  twcnty-six  y.ars,  and  was  buried  in  Hamborough  churchyard 

rhe  steamship  Forfarshirr.  Injund  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was  wrecked  off 
the  I.ongstone  Lighthouse  on  the  moriiiug  of  September  7th.  1838.  The-e  were 
on  board  sixty-three  persons  in  all,  including  forty-one  passengers.    When  the 

Soon  after  a  was     lifted  the  vessel  and  sma.shed  her  in  pieces  on  the  rock 

n!'.*'»^ll"''/  •  '"  '','"'  T"?'".*"'  »»  '«'«••<>.  i«K-lu<ling  the  captain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine  people.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  these  un- 
fortunate survivoi-s.  "They  were  half  frozen  by  the  cold,  ,u..l  heavv  «!a, 
washed  over  th.in,  tearing  off  their  clothing,  while  the  bi.leous  clamor  of  the 
ttiml  and  waves  drowne.  their  shrieks  of  agony.  During  the  night  Grace  could 
not  sleep  on  account  of  the  awful  storm.  Towards  morning  .she  doKcl,  and  then 
awoke  with  a  cry  for  help  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  at  once  rouswl  her  father 
and  urged  l»m  to  att.mpt  a  rescue.  At  first,  knowing  from  experience  the  al- 
most hopeless  nature  of  the  attempt,  he  was  unwilling  to  go,  but  finallv  vielded 
to  his  daughters  pleading.  With  Mrs.  Darling's  hdp  tllVboat  was  ia.mched 
and  brace,  .seizing  an  oar,  sprang  in  beside  her  father 

'  In  estimating  the  danger,  which  the  heroic  adventurers  encountered  there 
s  one  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Had  it  not  been  ebb  tide, 
he  boat  could  not  have  pas.sed  between  the  islands;  and  Darling  an«l  his  daugh 
tcr  km^  that  the  tide  wouUI  be  flowing  on  their  return,  when  their  un  ted 
strength  would  have  Im-cii  utterly  insuflficient  to  pull  th..  boat  back  to  the  light- 
house island :  so  that,  had  they  not  got  the  assistance  of  the  survivors  in  row-ing 
mck  again,  they  tl..;n.s,.|ves  wduld  have  been  compelled  to  remain  on  the  rock 

rnti  .r  r;  '  """' !  ""  V' •'/;'''"■''  "^'?'"-  '*  ''^"^  "«»  "«"••  «  ^i^"'  invagination 
to  pictuie  that  scene:  the  frail  boat  toiling  over  the  billows,  the  slight  girl  bend- 
ing over  her  oar.  passionat(>  pity  and  compassion  for  the  poor  suffer.-rs  nervine 
her  weak  arm  with  .sui.erhuinan  strength.  Who  knows  what  silent  praver  went 
up  to  heaven  as  she  looked  fearfully  across  the  stormy  waters,  while  the' startled 
seabirds  shrieked  above  b<'r  head,  and  the  salt  spray  dashed  in  her  faceT  It 
coiil.l  only  have  l)e,.|.  by  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  as  well  as  determined 
courage,  that  th.-  father  and  daughter  carried  the  boat  un  to  the  rock  we  are 
intormed.  in  the  same  trustworthy  account  of  the  rescue,  and  when  there  a 
danger  greater  even  than  that  w!-.ieh  they  had  encountere.l  in  approaching'i 
arose  from  the  dHh.ulty  of  steadyi-ig  the  boat,  and  preventing  its  being  de- 
biUows  '""  ""''  "^  ^''^  "*"  ""'  •''■'"'■■'■''**"'''^''  ''»'«""?  and  heaving  of  the 

The  journey  was  finally  accomplished  and  five  of  the  nine  survivors  were 
aken  into  the  boat.  Some  of  the  sailors  helped  to  row  the  boat  back,  so  that  the 
lighthouse  was  soon  ivacli.-d.  Darling  aii.l  two  of  the  men  returning  for  the 
others.  Grace  gave  up  her  own  he.l  to  the  only  woman  saved  an.l  .slept  on  a 
™;nJ  7\'T'V  ^^ "••♦'. '•«"'P<^II«l  to  remain  in  the  lighthouse  from  Friday 
morning  until  Sunday  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  sea. 
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This  heroic  rewue  was  soon  noiwd  abroad  and  awakened  the  most  intense 
interest  in  England.  A  public  NubHcription  was  started,  with  the  result  that 
Grace  was  presented  with  the  sum  of  t7(M).  The  Royal  Humane  Society  for- 
warded her  a  vote  of  thanks  and  the  President  pres«'nted  her  with  a  silver  tea- 
pot. The  Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Ship- 
wreck voted  her  a  silver  medal.  The  (llasfifow  Humane  Society  also  sent  her 
an  honorary  medal  with  the  inscription:  "Presented  by  the  Qlasgow  Humane 
Society  to  Miss  Oraee  Hofsley  Darling,  in  admiration  of  her  dauntless  and  heroic 
conduct  in  saving  (along  with  her  father)  the  lives  of  nine  persons  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer,  7th  September,  1838." 


PAGE  104 -Nine  people.     A 


the 


Mrs. 


mon{! 

onipanied  by  her  two  children,  a  Imy  of  eight  and 

it  reached  the  wreck,  however,  the  children  were 


Dawson 

steerage  passenger,  who  wai 
a  girl  of  eleven.  When  thi 
Itoth  dead  in  her  arms. 
PAGE  10.') -Again  seized.  This  statement  is  misleading.  J.  Edward  Parrott 
says:  "There  were  eight  men  and  one  woman  on  the  rock  and  old  Darling 
rightly  judged  that  such  a  company  was  too  great  for  his  boat,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather.  He  therefore  took  the  woman  and  four  of  the  men  on 
board  and  turned  the  boat's  head  towards  the  lighthouse.  The  tide  had  now 
turned,  and  if  the  rescued  men  had  not  helped  at  the  oars  the  boat  could  never 
have  reached  the  Longstone.  After  a  great  struggle  the  rescued  were  landed, 
and  then  Darling  with  two  of  the  survivors  returned  to  the  rock  and  brought 
the  remainder  safely  to  his  home." 

Never  be  forgotten.  A  recent  writer  says:  "Iler  life  was  short,  and  except 
for  one  supreme  moment  almost  featureless.  Hut  in  tliat  supreme  moment,  when 
the  tempest  was  raging  and  poor  souls  were  iierishiiig.  she  flung  aside  all  her 
natural  fears,  and  faced  the  terrors  of  the  cruel  rock  and  hungry  wave  with- 
out flinching.  She  had  no  thought  for  herself  in  that  hour,  and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  as  long  as  the  story  of  a  noble  deed  can  stir  human  pulses  and  touch 
human  hearts  men  and  women  will  keep  her  memory  green." 
A  little  Ohnrohyard.  The  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the  i)age  in  the  text  shows 
the  memorial  canopy  erected  by  public  subst-ription  in  Hamborough  churchyard. 
William  Wordsworth  wrote  the  following  epitaph: 
"The  maidpn  gentlo,  yet  at  duty 's  call 

Firm  and  unflinching,  as  thp  1i);hthonso  reared 

On   the   islnnd-roc'k,   her  loni'lv   ilwi'llinjjplaee; 

Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itwlf,  that  braves, 

Age  after   ajje,   the    hoHtib>   eb'njents, 

As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell." 


THE   WIND 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  in  1885. 
See  page  29.  It  expresses  the  wonder  of  a  child  at  seeing  the  many  things 
done  by  the  wind  while  it  is  it.self  invisible.  The  first  two  stanzas  deal  with 
the  things  done  by  the  wind,  and  the  last  questions  what  the  wind  is. 
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HOW   THE   INDIANS   OOT   THE   CORN 

w.thlt"p«rni '• 'VrTT"'''!'  r'  ^  '^'"'  "P""  ^"'"'  V.  entitled  «Hm. 
tTJ.  .      .     ^;  ^*«  f'"'^  «/  "w^atha  by  Henry  Wackworth  Longfellow 

The  p<H.tK.«l  extraeu  in  the  text  are  from  UngfolloW.  poem.  See^nem 
A  «m.ar  ,tory  i«  told  in  Thirty  Indian  Lr„rnd»  by  MargTret  ^Z.Z\mT. 
m.llanK    See  also  Indian  Polk  Tale,  by  Mary  F.  NiL-Roulet  ( Am^ean  lic^k 

Sook  CaT         ""  '*'  '""■''  "  ''''  '^  ''""''  «-'^  ^-l-"^-  (Amenc^n 

when  instead  of  depending  on  'these  thingn.'  they  receive  Mondamin-In^n 

heVf'  n    °'  •''I'T'  ^P'"'-    ««''«>''^"ft  calls  this  the  CerealillegZ  of 

the  West     He  says  the  Indian  is  here  taught  that  transfomxation  Tanhe^7cted 


THE    CORN   SONG 

ITie  five  stanzas  in  the  text  form  part  of  a  lonper  poem  of  thirteen  «f«n«.. 
one  of  WMUier^s  Songs  of  Labor  published  in  iL'  The  compt^  J^m^^ 
found  ,„  Snou:nound  and  Other  Early  Poe,n.  in  Pocket  Classics^uSln^ 
The  stanzas  here  quoted  are  written  in  praise  of  the  Indian  Corn  The  first 
r„"d7-^  ;;/'''  ""*"""  "'"•^'-''^  ^^  *"«  »-«»«^"'  ^'<1-  ears,  the  I'S 
dump  the  early  summer  months;  the  fourth  speaks  of  the  beautv^  tS  co  n 
as  the  sdken  ears  p-ow  and  ripen  on  the  stalks;  and  the  last  tells  of  the  ha^rt 
Itself.     In  the  original  the  poem  concludes  with  the  stanza: 

"But  lot  the  gnocl  olil  orop  adorn 
The  hillfl  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us  for  His  polden  corn 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God!" 

IMmn  horn.     An  allusion  to  the   famous  "Horn   of  Plentv  "     A™«„     *i. 
ancents  Plenty  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess   and  Z  Ts  nSallv  "^      ! 

«.  carrying  this  horn.    In  the  early  ffbled  dayr'n  tZ'^'^^Z'l^ 
Achelous.  a  nver  god.  wished  to  marry  the  beautiful  Deianira.    h"  faier 
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hjid  promised  her  hand  to  the  one  who  should  prove  the  brsver,  and  the  two 
decided  to  lettle  the  queMtion  by  a  pentonal  comhut.  Acheloua  had  the  power  of 
ehanging  himself  iuto  any  shaiw  he  pleaitfd,  and  finally,  Icnowing  that  he  was 
losing,  he  changed  hiiuHvlf  into  a  gigantic  bull.  "Hut  llerculcN,  M'izing  him 
by  his  tremendous  hornii,  lient  iiiw  lit-ad  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  struggle  tore 
one  of  them  off.  So  the  conHiet  ended,  and  Deianira  became  the  bride  of  the 
victor.  The  horn  thuH  torn  off  wan  dedicated  to  the  goddi-wi  of  Plenty,  and  may 
often  be  seen  in  pictures  or  carvinpt,  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  fruits."  See  Old  Greek  Xalure  Stories  by  F.  A.  Farrar  (Ilarrap). 
MmuU.  Meadows. 
Obaagtfnl.    Sun  and  shower. 

Bobbtr  orows.  Maln-I  08goo<l  Wright  in  Grn^i  Ladii  and  the  Birdi  (Macmil- 
lan)  has  an  intereitting  chapt«'r  entitled  "Some  MiHchief-Makers,"  dealing 
with  the  crows  an  roblM-rx  of  the  eorn-fieldM.  See  altu)  Our  Bird  Friends  by 
George  F.  Burba  ( MuHson ) . 


THE    POWDER-MONKEY 

The  hero  of  this  wlection  Is  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell.  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  says:  "The  story  of  his  swimming  under  the  enemy's  fire, 
with  dcNpatehes  in  his  mouth,  thoiufh  vouched  for  by  family  tradition,  cannot 
be  localized  or  dated.  It  is  said  to  have  ha|ipeiic(l  while  he  was  still  a  boy, 
which  would  fix  it  to  the  Dutch  War  of  ir>fi.'>-7."  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
such  an  incident  ever  took  place,  at  least  as  far  as  Shovell  was  concerned,  but 
the  lesson  of  the  extract  in  the  text  remains  the  -same. 

Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  f1f.r)0.1707)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
English  admirals.  lie  went  to  sea  at  the  ape  of  fourteen  and  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  The  historj*  of  his  life  is  merely  one  of  the  com- 
missions he  hehi  and  the  enpapcniciits  in  which  lie  took  part.  He  died  in  the 
wreck  of  his  fleet  among  the  rocks  of  the  Seilly  Islands.  "The  body  of  Shovell, 
still  living,  was  thrown  on  shore  in  Porthellick  Cove,  hut  a  woman,  who  was 
the  first  to  find  it,  eovctinjr  an  emerald  ring  on  one  of  his  fingers,  extinguished 
the  flickering  life.  Near  thirty  years  after,  on  her  deathbed,  she  confessed  the 
crime  and  delivered  up  to  the  elerp'man  the  ring."  Shovell  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  an  elaborate  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

PAGE  115 -The  British  admiral.  Sir  John  Narborough.  It  should  be  noted 
♦hat  Sir  John  Narborough  was  not  a  British  admiral  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  term,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  not  formed  until  many  years 
after  this  engagtnnent  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Sir  John  (1640-1688)  had  a 
notable  career  in  the  English  navy.  Ilis  most  famous  expedition  was  agiainst 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  in  which  he  completely  .subdued  the  pirate  chief.  lie  died 
while  with  his  fleet  on  May  27th,  16SS,  and  w.xs  buried  at  sea.  lie  was  a  rela- 
tive of  young  Shovell,  and  befriended  him  throi\gh  his  -arly  years,  although 
but  ten  years  older. 
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PAOE  118-Olbnltar.  Th«  fortn^  wa.  taken  from  the  Hpaniarda  by  the 
fcogluh  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  1704.  See  HritiMk  BaltUs  by  Land  and 
Sea  by  Jaiuea  Urant  (Ca««ell)  and  The  Brilith  \alwn  by  Oeorge  M.  Wrong 
(Macmillan). 


TUB   BOCK-A-HY   LADY 

This  poem  was  ptibliuhed  in  Love-Songg  of  Childhood  in  1894.  8re  page 
41.  It  w  u  lullaby  which  a  inoth.r  Hinifs  to  h.r  .hild.  It  tells  flmt  of  the 
little  child  beooraing  drowsy  and  then  of  the  pleasant  dreams  of  the  childUh 
o.eii|)atioim  and  interentH  of  the  .lay.  Then  we  .an  think  of  the  little  one.  tiwl 
of  play,  sitting  at  the  winUow  and  watehing  the  moon  rine.  and  imagining  the 
fairien  on  the  moonbeams.  Any  little  .hild  would  wish  to  dn'am  these  dreams. 
He  nuiHt  just  shut  hU  eyes  and  let  the  Roek-a-by  Latly  carry  him  away  to  Hush- 
a-by  Street 

P AO  K  11  ft  -  PoppiM.  The  poppy  is  the  flower  of  slcp.  The  origin  of  the  poppy 
IS  tol.l  by  Charles  M.  Skinner  in  Mtjthn  and  Lrncndn  of  Flowera,  Trff*,  Fruih 
and  Plants  (Lippineott)  as  follows:  "Wh.-n  i'row.rpina  was  stolen  by  Pluto, 
her  mother.  Ceres,  betran  a  wan-h  for  her  that  I.-.1  throuph  all  Sicily,  climbing 
.Ktna  to  light  torcht^s  that  she  niipht  keep  on  her  journey  through  the  night. 
Tnable  to  restore  her  child,  the  gods  caused  poppi.>s  to  sj.ring  about  her  feet,  and 
curious  as  to  their  meaning,  she  knelt  to  look  at  them  closely.  She  inhaled  their 
biff.T.  drowsy  br.-ath,  and  put  the  se.ds  into  h.r  mouth,  and  presently  the  plant 
bestowed  upon  her  that  rest  h.-r  weary  bo<ly  needed."  S.e  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome  by  11.  A,  Guerber  (American  Book  Co.). 


THE    BLACK   CAT    .vNI)    IlKR   KITTEM 

This  selection  .Icals  with  the  sagacity  of  the  cat.  Similar  stories  may  be 
found  in  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  by  James  Johoniiot  (American  Rook  Co.), 
an.l  in  Somr  I'srfnl  Animah  by  John  ami  Caroline  -Mont.-ilh  (American  Hook 
Co.).  A  most  int.T.'sting  book  also  to  read  in  this  connection  is  The  Life  Story 
of  a  Cat  by  Violet  Hunt  in  Animal  Autobiographies  (JIacmillan). 


WHAT   HE   HAD   L\   HIS   POCKET 

This  selection  is  a  humorous  poem  of  a  small  boy  who  had  a  hole  in  his 
pocket.    It  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
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THE    IJROWN   THRl'SH 

Although  no  author  in  ushigni^d  to  tliiM  (KM-rn  in  thi*  text,  it  wu  written  by 
Lucy  Larcom.  Th«  thniNh,  whil**  NinginK  iIm  suiii;  of  hu|ipiui-iiN  to  all  the  world, 
iit  Aao  friving  a  warning  an<l  t*>ailiinK  a  Icnmhi.  If  its  t-mpt  were  ilfNtroyt'd,  it 
would  no  longer  have  a  merry  Honi;  to  >«ini;,  l)ccaii>u>  of  ittt  Norrow,  and  xoon 
there  woulil  b«»  no  binlH  to  oijig.  If  then'  were  no  goodnenH  in  the  world  there 
would  b«  no  joy. 

The  thruKh  hern  referred  to  Ih  probably  either  the  wood  thrutth  or  the 
WilMn'it  thninh,  UNually  known  an  the  veery  Maln-l  Osprood  Wright  sayH  of 
the  Hong  of  the  woo«l  tlirunh:  "He  is  hii  cxiiuiNite  vwulixt.  the  tones  hnving  a 
rare  quality  of  rolling  vibranee.  and  often  an  he  titters  liis  |)lacid  noten,  eaeh 
one  full  and  delib(>rate.  the  Hong  Minis  like  the  niusie  of  u  tliite  and  an  a-olian 
harp  Htrung  in  the  trt-eii."  Of  the  song  of  the  veery,  Henry  Van  Dyke  haa 
written: 

"The  Invormk  iiini;M  n  honnin  lajr 

Aliove  till-  H.ditiMh   hrnther; 
It  upriiikli'H  liiiwn  from  fur  away 

Like   li^lit   aii'l   nir  tnucther; 
He  tiropii  till'  ^iil.li'n  noti'N  to  meet 

Ida  tirnoilliiit  iiiiito,  lii^t  ilparie,— 
I  only  know  mil'  miii(;  more  nweet,— 

The  wooil  noted  of  the  veery." 

Two  beautiful  full-page  colored  platen  of  the  wood  thnwh  and  the  veery  are 
found  in  Bird-Life  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  (Appleton).  See  also  descriptions 
and  illuHtrations  in  liirdrrtift  by  .Main!  ()^^'ood  Wright  ( .MHcniillan),  in  .Modern 
Sttture  Stitdji  by  Sidney  Sileox  and  (>.  J.  Stevenson  (.Maeiiiillan),  and  in  Uirdt 
through  the  Year  by  Albert  Field  Oiimore  (American  Hook  Co.). 

PAGE  127-111  the  big  cherry  tree.  Both  the  wood  thrush  and  the  veery 
build  their  nests  in  low  shrubs  or  trees  ver>-  near  the  ground.  See  A  Hand- 
book of  the  liirds  of  Canada  and  thr  I'nilrd  Sintrs  by  Thoiiins  Nuttall  (Muswon). 
PAGE  128 -To  you  and  to  me.  The  llnmlhook  io  the  Ontario  Uindrrs  says: 
"Observe  that  'He's  singing  to  me!'  Weoiiies  'he  sings  to  you  and  to  me'  in 
the  last  stanza,  as,  after  the  interpretation  of  the  sonjr.  the  bird  sings  to  the 
little  girl  and  the  little  boy  a  song  they  can  understand." 


tit'^  i 


KING    RRITE    AND   THE    SPIDER 

The  incident  related  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  island  of 
Rathlin,  off  the  Irish  coast,  where  Bruce  had  fled  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes.  He  was  an  exile  from  Scotland,  accompanied  only  by  about  300  fol- 
lowers; his  country  was  over-run  by  the  English;  n  'v  of  the  great  Scottish 
nobles  had  turned  against  him;  the  Church  had  exccmmunicated  him  for  the 
murder  of  Comyn;  his  wife,  sisters,  and  daughter  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  three  of  his  brothers  had  been  captured  and  executed.    The  only  shelter 
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he  and  hui  men  had  were  a  tew  rude  nuta  of  turf  and  aometime.  they  were  in 
want  of  even  ne.e«ao^  tcod.  The  determination  of  the  spider  eJL  to  hive  pS 
new  heart  mto  Bruce.  Tie  first  result  was  a  successful  raid  by  thTBlack  Doui 
las  on  the  Scottish  coast,  aL-d  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  return  of  Br«o«  £ 
hu.  nat  ve  land.  "And  that  i.  why  people  who  live  Lrth  of  Te  i^Zlm 
always  try  to  prevent  yc-i  from  killing  a  spider." 

He  made  a  secret  agrcnnent  with  some  „f  the  Scottish  lea.lersTul  s  ortfv  aft^r 
the  capture  and  execution  of  Wallace  made  his  escape  f rcmi  the  court  of  I'dw;^ 
Jetr  of^foh^l  TV?  ^^t*^-  J'^y  ««°°  ^'  '"-*  •^"hn  Com yn.X  nepJfw Td 

of  Rath  n  m  the  Irish  Sea.  His  estates  were  confiscated;  his  family  was  c?d 
tun.l;  three  of  his  brothers  were  executed.  But  he  dd  not  3  emirefv 
to  despair.  Once  more  he  took  the  field  and  obtained  some  slifft  succS 
ti  llimT 'Ihrw."'  ""'^'""'"'•^  '"""^  ♦"«  ^""--  «f  1307,Z?deSor: 

The  dcatli  of  Edward  changed  the  whole  asncet  of  «ffnir«     n....„->  „ 
opposed  to  the  weak  and  fickle  Edward  II     vISoVfollowed  vfc  o";  TinUra^I 

5n„fll  1  r""'  '1^""'  '*"''«^«'^«<^«  a'-O'-  -'I  at  last  the  feeble  E.lward  lie  invaded 
Seotlaiul  with  a  hup.,  army,  and  was  met  at  Bannockbum  bv  Hn.cc  and  the 
Sen  s  on  June  24th.  1.31.3.  The  victory  of  the  Scots  was  o^rwhcER  EdwaJd 
making  Ins  escape  with  preat  difficulty.  The  triumph  of  Bruce  ZcomDlete 
A  peneral  T'arliament  which  met  at  Ayr  in  1315  recognized  [m  artheZvSfi 
kinp  of  Scotland  and  fixed  the  succession  in  his  heirs     Soon  Lfter  the  ban  of 

H.rnn^  th  »  [^  "f  '/  ^^"^  "",*  ""^"  ''"^^S,  after  Edward  III  had  come  tTth! 
i  n  klb^  t'^sts"ki"„;'"'^''"''''*'i-i''"  '"'>"P™'^-"-  "f  Scotland  and  rec^! 
life  woH?  n.  !i-  ^  \^n  ?""'''  ''"'  "*'*  '""^  '""•^'^♦'  the  completion  of  h^ 
^l^ZJ^y.  t'^^  at  Oardross  on  June  7th.  1329.  from  lepr(4y  contracted 

during  the  wandenng  ,fe  of  his  early  stru-les.  and  was  buricTat  Dun  W 
line.       II.8  heart  was,  by  a  dying  wish,  entrusted  to  Douglas,  to  fulfil    h^  vw 
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he  had  been  unable  to  execute  in  person  of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre."  After 
the  death  of  Douglas  in  Spain  the  heart  was  brought  back  to  Scotland  and 
buried  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

In  connection  with  the  life  of  Bruce  two  books  will  be  found  of  service: 
The  Story,  of  Robert  the  Bruce  by  Jeauie  Lang  in  The  Children's  Heroes  series 
(Jack)  and  Stories  from  Barbour's  "Bruce"  edited  by  John  Wood  in  Bright 
Story  Readers  (Macmillau). 


TUB   OLD   BROWN   HOUSE 

In  the  first  editions  of  the  Third  Header  the  name  of  the  writer  of  this 
poem,  Eudora  S.  Bumstcad,  was  omitftd.  The  author's  title  is  The  Quest.  It 
is  a  simple  story  to  illustrate  that  one  finds  happiness  in  what  is  near  and  dear 
rather  than  in  what  is  strange  and  unknown.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  the 
poem  was  taken  from  an  old  Irish  legend,  in  which  a  boy  sought  all  over  the 
world  for  a  four-leaved  shamrock  which  should  bring  him  happiness,  and  came 
back,  an  old  man,  to  find  it  growing  beside  his  own  door-step.    See  page  117. 

PAGE  131  -  Restless.    This  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  poem. 

PAGE  132 -A  year  '    '  a  day.     The  common  measure  of  time  in  the  old 

English  ballads.    A  sin.  i.r  expression  is  "Forever  and  a  day." 

Something.    "The  sweet  familiarify  which  gives  content." 

Smiled.    The  mother,  even  before  lie  spoke,  realized  that  he  had  learned  his 

lesson,  and  she  was  glad  that  he  had. 
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There  are  many  versions  of  the  Ciytie  myth,  all  of  which  differ  materially 
from  that  in  the  te.xt.  Mildred  (looch  Anderson  in  Stories  of  the  Golden  Age  in 
Everychild's  Series  (Maemillan)  gives  the  story  as  follows:  "Ciytie  was  a 
beautiful  water  nymph  who  loved  .\pollo.  But  Cupid  had  pierced  Apollo's  heart 
with  a  dart.  lie  loved  Daphne,  and  could  not  at  the  same  time  love  Ciytie.  She 
grieved  and  grieved  because  she  was  not  noticed  by  the  lovely  sun  god.  She 
sat  all  day  on  the  cold  ground  with  her  hair  loose  over  her  shoulders  and  pined 
for  her  lover.  Nine  days  and  nine  nights  she  sat  thu.s.  She  ta.sted  neither 
food  nor  drink.  She  did  not  sleep.  All  day  she  gazed  on  the  sun  as  he  rose 
in  his  fiery  chariot  in  the  heavens.  She  watched  faithfully  his  course  until  he 
sat  in  the  western  heaven  at  night.  Her  eyes  were  on  him  constantly.  She  saw 
nothing  else.  At  last,  they  say,  her  limbs  became  rooted  in  the  ground  and  her 
face  became  a  flower  which  wears,  as  the  sun  god  dws,  a  crown  of  golden  rays. 
We  cail  the  flower  the  sunflower,  for  in  iiieriiory  of  Ciytie  and  her  love  for 
Apollo,  the  sun  god,  it  watchps  his  eo'.irse  every  day."  Still  another  version 
of  the  story  of  Ciytie  is  given  in  Old  Greek  yatiire  Stories  by  F.  A.  Farrar 
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(Ilarrap),  while  accompanying  the  story  is  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  Lord 
Leighton's  famous  picture  "Clytie." 

PAGE  135 -Tlw  iuxi-kiiig.  Phcebus  Apollo  among  the  Greeks  was  wor- 
shipped  as  the  god  of  the  sun.  In  the  morning  the  god  mounted  his  golden 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  took  his  way  across  the  heavens  In  the 
evening  when  he  had  reached  his  destination  in  the  West,  he  and  his  chariot 
were  taken  in  a  goLh-n  boat  and  transported  round  the  earth  to  his  palace  in 
the  East.  See  Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  by  Charles  D.  Shaw  (Ginn)  and 
Mildred  (Sooeh  Anderson's  Stories  of  the  Golden  Age.  See  also  page  37. 
PAGE  13b -Always  turns.  Thomas  Moore  uses  the  sunflower  as  an  emblem 
of  constancy: 

"Tho  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets; 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  dose, 
As  the  Sunflower  turns  on  her  God  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  ^hen  he  rose." 

Harriet  L.  Keeler  in  Onr  Garden  Flowers  (Seribner)  says:  "Whoever  care- 
fully observes  the  growing  plants  of  the  sunflower  in  his  garden  wiU  be  con- 
ymced  that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development  the  growing  tips  do  follow 
the  sun.  This  is  not  true  of  the  younger  plants;  and,  obviously  it  could  not 
be  true  of  the  stem  summit  when  loaded  with  flower-heads,  or  even  of  a  single 
flower-head  on  its  stiff  peduncle,  but  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  summit 
are  gathering  into  a  rosette,  preparatory  to  the  appearance  of  the  bud,  the  tips 
seem  to  be  especially  sensitive  and  they  do  follow  the  sun-at  least  mine  do-  one 
cannot  speak  for  his  neighbor's  sunflowers." 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE 

This  is  another  of  the  celebrated  old  fables  attributed  to  .Esop.  See  paae 
25.  An  excellent  description  of  the  tortoise  is  given  in  Uvinq  Creatures  of 
Water,  Land,  and  Atr,  by  John  Monteith  (American  Book  Co.)  See  also 
Modern  'Wf„r.  .S7«,/,/ by  Sidney  Silcox  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  (MacmiUan)  ami 
Beasts:  Thumb-nail  Studies  in  Pets  by  Wardlaw  Kennedy  (Macmillan)  The 
hare  IS  described  in  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly 
(American  Book  Co.).    See  page  r,7.  ^ 


TALKING  IN  THEIR  SLEEP 

f^     '^^l\rT  ^^""^^  ^'^^  **'"  ^"'""^  "*'">'  ^'^  ^^'''^  "^«  «  preserved  in  nature 
through  the  long  winter  months.    The  living  germ  within  the  apparently  dead 
trees  and  grasses  and  flowers  is  suppose*!  to  talk  and  tell  of  the  promise  of  life 
which  It  contains.     The  tree,  because  it  has  its  large  trunk  plainlv  to  be  seen 
thmks  ilsell  more  alive  than  the  brown  and  withered  grass.    The  ^ass  in  turn 
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thinks  because  it  has  its  root  it  is  more  alive  than  the  flowers  which  have  quite 
disappeared,  but  whose  life  is  hidden  in  the  set-d  underground.  A  companion 
poem  is  The  Song  of  Easter  by  Celia  Thaxter  in  the  Second  Reader  of  The  Alex- 
andra Readers  (Macmillan). 
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EASTER  IN  GERJLVNY 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  lessons  in  The  Manitoba  Readers  which  deal 
with  customs  among  children  in  other  lands  than  ours.  See  Children  of  Other 
Lands  by  James  Johonnot  (American  Book  Co.). 

William  S.  "Walsh  in  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs  (Lippincott)  says: 
"In  Germany  the  Easter  iiare  i.s  almost  as  important  a  figure  in  nursery  lore 
as  the  Christmas  St.  Nicholas.  Children  are  taught  to  believe  if  they  are  good 
and  mind  their  parents  and  are  truthful  and  kind  to  one  another,  a  white  hare 
will  steal  into  the  house  on  Easter  Eve,  when  everybody  is  asleep,  and  secrete 
any  number  of  beautifully  colored  eggs  in  otld  corners  for  the  good  little  chil- 
dren. It  is  almost  dawn  before  the  children  fall  asleep.  When  they  awake  it  is 
broad  daylight  and  Easter  morning.  How  about  the  white  hare  ?  lias  anybody 
seen  it  t  The  mother  is  certain  she  heard  a  noise.  The  father  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  have  been  good  enough  or  not.  When  they  are  dressed  he  leads 
them  all  over  the  house  in  search  of  the  eggs  left  by  the  white  hare.  They  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Alas !  they  have  been  bad  children.  Just  then,  over  in  a 
dark  corner,  the  father  spies  a  gorgeous  red  egg.  IIow  the  children  shout  as 
they  carry  the  prize  into  the  light!  What  a  marvellous  egg  it  is!  Then  more 
and  more  are  found  until  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  wonderful 
white  hare  thinks  them  very  good  children.  The  connection  between  Easter  and 
the  hare  .springs  from  the  latter 's  connection  with  the  moon.  Easter,  inasmuch 
as  its  date  depends  upon  the  moon,  is  in  a  sense  a  lunar  holiday.  From  very 
ancient  times  the  hare  has  been  a  symbol  for  the  moon. ' '  Walsh  goes  on  to  say : 
"The  Easter  hare  myth  has  reachetl  America.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  hare  is  scarce  or  unknown,  it  has  been  transformed  into  its  near 
relation,  the  rabbit.  Perhaps  this  was  originally  due  to  the  confectioners,  who 
are  rarely  experts  in  natural  history." 

PAGE  140 -Saint  Nicholas.  The  story  of  St.  Nicholas  is  mainly  legendary. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Patara  in  Syria,  and,  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  to 
have  risen  in  his  bath  and  returned  thanks  to  Go<l  that  he  saw  the  light.  He 
became  a  priest,  and  subsi?quently  Bishop  of  Myra.  He  is  said  to  have  died  on 
December  26th,  326.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  of  Russia,  and  is  the  special 
protector  of  children  and  sailors.  His  festival  is  celebrated  both  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  on  December  6th.  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  St.  Nicholas  on  ore  oc(>asion  secretly  bestowed  dowries  upon  three  daugh- 
ters of  a  poor  citizen,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  married, 
and  from  this  is  said  to  have  originatwl  the  giving  of  presents  in  secret  upon 
the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  custom  afterwards  transferred  to  Christmas  Eve. 
"Hence  the  association  of  Christmas  with  Santa  Clans,  an  American  corruption 
of  the  Dutch  form  San  Nicholas,  the  custom  being  brought  to  America  by  the 
early  Dutch  colonists. '  * 
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THE  BLUEBIBD 

The  bluebird,  one  of  the  first  birds  to  return  in  ♦>.»«•       •    .. 
as  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  trP^nnVK    I-  *P"°*f'  '"  ''^«  pictured 

flowers  that  the  warn  days  are  We  Z^  fH .  !  '"°^  ^"*"^  ""^'''^  *°  ^^^^  «*rly 
their  winter's  sleep  *  '^  *''"'  '*  "  *"»«  ^°''  t»>«™  ^  "waken  from 

thebtebirSX'S.tto'^tpJi'^^^^^^^^^^  Tl=   "^^  Mature  made 

the  eolor  of  the  one  on  hifff  'nc^^the  hue  of^^^l^  ♦V*'^^'  ^.'\'  ^^«  »>'"» 
ordained  that  his  appearance  in  s  .rin^  shouh'  .U^?  Itl  ?^  ^w  breast,  and 
between  these  two  elements  was  at  an  fnd  Tt'.  •  *  J  *''"*  *.^^  ^^''^^  ""^  war 
the  celestial  and  the  terrestS  strfke  hands  In.  ^r'TfT^"^'"^'"'  '»  ^im 
the  furrow  and  he  means  the  war  r?f  h  WmLn  are  fast  friends.  He  means 
of  the  spring  on  the  one  han^Ind  the  r^rlr ''"  i*"^. '°^^'  *«"*"&  influences 
other."  The  male  bluebird,  common  n  OntaS  r^H^^*'*''^'  "^  ^'°*«'-  «"  ^h" 
IS  azure-blue  above;  wings  blue  wTths^me  dirk  « f'*  the  ea.stem  United  States, 
parts  white;  bill  and  feet  b  aek  whrT^  flf  /  ^'j^'Pe^^''  ,^reast  brick-red;  lower 
breast  paler  and  more  imty  The  blueb  rds  -r'rf  "  ''"/  blue  above,  with  the 
to  take  their  departure  in  October      \  „<^  -f  "V"  V«»a"y  >n  llarch  and  begin 

in  T-ru.  Bird  Stories  hy  Out  Tho^ne^  M^llerm  *'"°v.^^^  '^'  ^t'""''^  ^«  f^^^ 
Willing  of  the  Tniversitv  of  S-.l  nt^i?^  ■  /"""S^ton).     Professor  T.  N 

in  western  Canada  is  notl^^„l''^X  oSV°"'  ""^^  "the  bluebird  found 
recorded  as  appearing  in  parts  STianIti  jIZ  "'*'''■"'''  ^^'''^  ''^-  however, 
bird,  the  male  of  which  is'^Eghter  blue  aLve  «lf  I'^^T'lf  ^he  mountain  blue-' 
whitish  on  the  bi'Ily.  without  the  rL,  fi,  .  "I".'  P"'«  '''"<'  ^elow,  shading  to 
i^*  also  slightly  larger  S  there  i^'H S™"*  ""'^  ^'^'^'^  °^  ^^e  eastern  bird  It 
Bluebirds  in  westerl  CaZk  are  ^IdomtrnTn  ih  *"'  P'""""-^^  °'  *"'«  '«'»«•«« 
along  the  streams  and  in  such  KSrhTvn  K  f  °^"  P™'"«'  ^ut  are  found 
holes  in  the  clay  banks."  S  Scrafthv\uZ  ^"«"»  to  "lake  their  nests  in 
Our  Common  Birds  and  IlTwtTKnnu  tII  k  t  Osgood  AVright  (Macmillan), 
Our  Birds  and  Their  XetZos  hv7»2.T,  ^  '^f*'"  II  ^^'"'^  (Scribner),  and 
Co.).    This  la.st  contains  a  fffpa'iS3;«on"'""  ^''^''"  (^^--an  Book 

IraV'LTS'saT'Twl  "^  ^"«  -*-°^<'oor  flowers, 

warm  enou.h  to  thaw  ihe  t^e"^ i::ZZJ:Zr'^r'''  !"  '"^''^'"^^^• 
leaves  can  push  through,  are  all  iC  n"  r^^Thnttl^fl  "^  ''"  T"" 
delicate,  and  spiritual  that  it  ^o,».  ♦„  i  ■  "*'  ^*'"*''''  ■*«  white, 

at  once  to  the  surfece  W  hav  nl  nH  ^"""r^"'-''  '»♦«  ^owcr  form,  comes 
mons  of  the  sun."    A  de^.n^tion  of  T"  '"'^""'^  '°  ''"'^'''>'  *«  ^''^  «»- 

is  Piven  in  Our  GardfrZZ:  by  a^iTrK:;!  ^S'''-^^  "'"^*'-''^'«" 
a  very  pretty  colored  illustration  i„  ^     7       t  ^'^  (Scribner).     See  also 

irarvey\>,.anand  Ol!::  At^Lkr    "        "'"  '"  '"'  ''*''""  '^  '^''-* 

Bright  yellow  crocus.    See  page  .39. 

Swwt  little  violets.    There  nr^  in  oii  „„  , 

coniM.  ,..o„,v  of "hoj  wl  I„l! ',  r    T  ^l"^'"'  "I"'!"  "'  violrt.  ». 

fflu,tr.,io„.  of  ijAZZ7.7"T-'t '" , T''-    *'  '""  ''"«"I>'i°-  .nd 

a<io««.     I  ho  bird  .s-foot  violet  is  found  in  western  Canada.    See 
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Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  (Macmillan).  In- 
teresting legends  of  the  violet,  the  crocus,  and  the  snowdrop  are  found  in  Myths 
and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants  by  Charles  M.  Skinner 
(Lippincott). 

Daffodils.  The  daffodil  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  spring  flowers.  C.  E. 
Smith  says:  "The  flowers  grow  singly  on  tall  stalks.  Each  daffodil  is  enclosed 
in  a  light  brown  sheath,  which  stands  erect.  But  when  the  growing  flowers  have 
burst  this  covering,  they  droop  their  heads.  Each  flowei  has  a  short  yellow  tube, 
divided  about  half  way  down  into  six  points.  These  points  do  not  fold  back,  they 
enclose  a  long  yellow  trumpet,  which  is  l)eautif»illy  scalloped  around  the  mouth. 
Inside  this  trumpet  are  six  stamens  with  large  yellow  heads,  and  the  slender 
stalks  of  these  stamens  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  yellow  trumpet.  There  is  also 
a  short  pillar  rising  from  the  fat,  green  seed-vessel,  which  you  can  see  outside 
the  colored  petals,  below  the  yellow  tube."  See  colored  plate  in  Flowers  Shown 
to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman  (Jack)  and  in  Nature  Knowledge 
Readers:  Intermediate  by  Vincent  T.  JIurche  (Macmillan).  See  also  Harriet 
L.  Keeler's  Our  Garden  Flowers.  The  name  daffodil  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Greek  "asphodel,"  the  peculiar  plant  of  the  dead.  The  meadows  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  home  of  the  heroes  after  death,  were  covered  with  these  flowers. 
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WAITING  TO  GROW 

This  poem,  written  by  Frank  French,  deals  with  the  wakening  of  the  early 
spring  flowers,  some  of  them  very  small,  and  gives  us  the  les.son  of  the  watchful 
car."  of  the  Creator,  to  Whom  nothing  is  so  small  as  to  be  beneath  Ilis  notice. 
The  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page  147  in  the  text  shows  the  snowdrop,  the 
violet,  the  daisy,  and  the  buttercup. 

PAGE  147  -  Snowdrop.    See  page  58. 
Violet.    See  page  58. 

TMkj.  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  in  Hotv  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  (Scrib- 
ner)  says:  "The  common  white  daisy  stars  the  June  meadows  with  these  gold- 
centred  blossoms  which  delight  the  eye  of  the  beauty-lover  while  they  make  sore 
the  heart  of  the  farmer,  for  the  'white-weed,'  as  he  calls  it.  is  hurtful  to  pasture 
land  and  difficult  to  eradicate."  See  M,iJern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and 
O.  J.  Stevenson  (Macmillan). 

Bntterciip.  "A  flower  of  the  meadow  and  roadside,  which  blooms  from  June 
to  October,  is  the  buttercup.  This  is  a  relative  of  the  mai-sh  marigold,  which 
often  gets  the  same  name.  The  petals  of  the  buttercup  are  waxy  yellow,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  separate  from  each  other.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
poisonous  and  should  not  be  tastefl.  The  western  representative  is  the  dwarf 
buttercup,  only  eight  inches  high."  See  colored  plate  in  Silcox  and  Steven-son's 
Modern  Nature  Study.  See  also  Flowers  Shown  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey 
Kelman  (Jack). 
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THE  MEADOW-LARK 
The  meadow-lark  is  described  as  follows:  Above  grayish-brown  barred  with 
low  syJlT:"'  T''"'  ^*"P*  "'  •'"'''  '"*«™'  tail  fealhers  white rSw  yet 

li  ?0  i  .  M**T^'^  "'*''  •'™*" '  ^•''^''  -^--t  «°  the  breast  UnSh 
about  10  inches  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  in  Birdcraft  (Macmillan)  says-  ''This 
abundant  b.rd  is  not  a  lark  at  all ;  it  has  superb  plumage.  andTts  Zl'  though 
consisting  of  but  a  few  syllables,  is  sweet  and  thrilling  Almos  belS'  a  tinS 
of  green  h««  come  upon  the  meadows,  these  birds  are  searehTnTfor  wor^s  an^ 
arv..  which  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet,  and  it  is  at  this  time  Sat  th^show 

5„f„l  .  ^  r  ^^""^'  ^^"y  ^-onstantly  give  their  calling  song,  varying  the 
intonation  and  accent  in  a  way  which  is  very  expressive-' Spring  o 'fhTv!  ar 
Spnngo'  the  year!'    It  has  a  breezy  sound,  as  fresh  and  I"."  as  irthrwfnH 

^^n  after    he  moulting,  though  at  this  time  they  never  equal  feir  spring 

ror^triL^ssi^nr--^^ 

L'^t^fin'f""'^'*  ***?'.°-*-    '''''  "^"^  ''  P'^'^^d  "Pon  the  ground,  as  a  rule 
sL  in      ^'^'  T^.''^  '"  *"""^'^  *°  f°™  ^  'lo™"  over  it.    The  eg^  L7 to 
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THE   BUILDIXO  OF   THE   NEST 

ssi"'im  "",:t  r*T''  '^™'  "•™"'^ ""'  -Sinns:, '::,;:;: 
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in  an  uproar.  Hia  other  fault  is  untidinem  and  general  disorder  in  nest-building. 
If  robins  build  about  a  porch  or  in  an  arbor,  they  invariably  make  a  litter. 
In  the  choice  of  a  nesting  location  they  are  often  extremely  stupid.  The  nest 
being  a  combination  of  clay  and  sticks,  it  is  a  rather  bulky  and  weighty  affair, 
yet  the  birds  frequently  build  it  in  a  spot  so  exposed  that  a  aummcr  shower 
will  reduce  it  to  a  pulp ;  or  on  so  slender  a  branch  that  the  weight  of  the  growing 
young  causes  it  to  tip  over."  See  also  Oray  Lady  and  the  Birds  by  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright  (Macmillan),  Wake-Robin  by  John  Burroughs  (Houghton),  and 
Birds  Through  the  Year  by  Albert  Field  Gilinore  (American  Book  Co.).  An 
excellent  colored  picture  of  the  robin  is  given  in  Our  Bird  Friends  by  George  P. 
Burba  (Musson).  Professor  T.  X.  Willing  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
says:  "The  robin  most  comiiioiily  seen  in  western  Canada  is  similar  to  the  east- 
em  bird  in  appearance  and  habits,  but  there  is  also  in  the  Swift  Current  and 
Cypress  Hills  districts  the  western  robin,  which  has  no  white  tips  to  the  tail 
feathers  and  the  male  lacks  black  spots  on  the  back." 


■     1.  »r 


THE  BELL  OF  JUSTICE 

The  original  of  this  story  is  told  in  No.  CV  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  a  col- 
lection of  mediteval  tales.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  has  versified  the  story 
in  The  Bell  of  Atri,  whieh  should,  if  possible,  be  read  in  class.  Another  version 
of  the  story  is  related  in  The  Book  of  Legends  Told  Over  Again  by  Horace  E. 
Seudder  (Houghton). 

PAGE  152  -  Little  old  town,    Atri,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Province 

of  Abruzzi. 

A  king.    Longfellow  calls  this  king  Giovanni,  the  English  of  which  is  "John.'' 


'J 


SPRING  HERALDED 

This  is  another  poem  of  the  awakening  of  nature  from  its  winter  sleep,  of 
the  gladness  of  spring,  of  the  return  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  renewed  life  of  the 
flowers  and  insects. 

PAGE  159 -The  bluebird.  One  of  the  earliest  birds  to  return  in  the  spring 
from  its  southern  winter  home.    See  page  fiS. 

Duidelions.  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  in  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Scribner)  says:  "If  Emerson's  definition  of  a  weed,  as  a  plant  whose  virtues 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  be  correct,  we  can  hardly  place  the  dandelion  in 
that  category,  for  it*  voting  sprouts  have  hern  vahiod  as  a  pot-herb,  its  fresh 
leaves  enjoyed  as  a  salad,  and  its  dried  leaves  used  as  a  substitu*  j  for  coffee  in 
various  countries  and  ages.    It  is  said  that  the  Apache  Indians  so  greatly  relish 
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arrangement  partly  accounts  for  the  plant's  wide  JLJl     T^'  ""B^n'O"" 

a  corruption  of  the  French  deut  T/.^r    ^^.1  isTd^ff  T"""  "^^  " 

whinh  n«P»  «#  ♦!.„    I     *  •  ^"  "  *  difference  of  opinion  u  to 

wh.ch  part  of  the  plant  is  8uppo«ed  to  resemble  a  lion 's  tooth     Some  fancv  tf.!^ 


PUSSY   WILLOW 

This  poem,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown  irivM  •  n^.*^  -j-*_       <  ... 
general  change  in  all  nature  in  the  -prTg  ^eX^' S?S  ^^2'  ^^ 

is  given  in  Oard.„,    ^7™  "?«„  bv  C  vl  W       'fS""'^.  °'  ""'  "*^ 
Fanciful  Fleer  Tales  by  Mld^rBiSam  Stio""  ^^'^'""^-    ""  '^ 

Mt^^^^V***?*  "P-    ^''  P"^  ^^2  of  the  Fifth  Reader. 

fTaF^^    ZT'''  """i'^  ""''"''  ^'"''"'  "y  J""*  E.  Rogers  (Doubleday) 

BIneblrda.    See  page  58. 

V»n<»tOMU.    "The  poplar  beeiM  to  flower  „rlv  to  M.reh     It  i.  .  ,..« 
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LORD  NELSON 

An  excellent  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  NelHon,  very  fully  illustrated  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white,  is  found  in  Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women 
edited  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  (Nelson). 


Horatio  Nelson  was  bom  at  Burnham-Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  September  29th, 
1758.  In  1771  he  went  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  two  years  later  took  pari  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  Subsequently  he  saw  service  Irath  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  1779  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain.  In  1780  he  was  in  command  of  an  expedition  ai^ainst  Nicaragua,  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  climate,  failed  in  his  purpose.  Un  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  war  in  1793  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon  and  sen*  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Three  years  later  he  was  serving  as  commo<iore  under  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Jervis,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  1797.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  rear-admiral  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  stpiadron  blockading  Cadiz.  About  this  time  he  lost  his  right  arm 
in  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Cniz.  In  1798,  in  command  of  a  fleet,  he  attacked 
the  French  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  won  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile.  For  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Nelson.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  successfully  conducted  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  winning  a  complete  victory  over  the  Danes.  As  a 
recognition  of  his  bravery  he  was  created  Viscount  Nelson.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Meiliterranean  fleet  and  for  fifteen  months  was 
engaged  in  blockading  Toulon.  During  this  time,  so  anxious  was  he  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  he  left  his  ship  only  on  three  occasions.  When 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  was  concluded  in  1804.  Nelson  went  to 
sea  in  search  of  their  combined  fleets,  pursuing  them  as  far  as  the  West  Indies. 
They  eluded  him,  however,  and  he  returned  to  Portsmouth.  Again  he  put  to 
sea  and  on  October  21  st.  180.7.  he  met  the  two  fleets  off  Trafalgar.  He  won  a 
brilliant  victory,  but  lost  his  life  during  the  engagement.  See  The  Story  of 
Nelson  by  Edmund  Francis  Sellar  in  The  Children's  Heroes  series  (Jack),  The 
Story  of  Nelson  by  Harold  P.  B.  Wheeler  (Ilarrap),  Lord  Nelson  by  J.  K. 
Laughton  in  English  Men  of  Action  series  (Macmillan),  and  Life  of  Nelson  by 
Robert  Southey  (American  Book  Co.). 
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PAGE  165  -  One  of  these.  Nelson  was  raised  to  the  peerage  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile.  See  Peeps  at  the  Royal  Navy  by  the  Rev.  James  Baikie  (Macmillan). 
The  tignti.  A  colored  plate  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  flags  to  form 
the  signal  is  found  in  History  of  the  Union  Jack:  How  It  Grew  and  What  It  Is 
by  Barlow  Cumberland  (Briggs)  and  in  The  House  of  Hanover  by  Tom  Bevan 
in  The  Tower  History  Readers  (Pitman). 

PAGE  166-Famoiif  victory.  On  October  21st,  1805.  Nelson,  in  command  of 
the  British  fleet,  caught  sight  of  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  under 
Villeneuve.  Nelson  had  27  men-of-war  and  4  frigates,  while  Villeneuve  had  33 
men-of-war  and  7  frigates.  Nelson  adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  two  lines,  he, 
himself,  leading  the  one  line  and  Admiral  CoUingwood  the  other.  The  battle  was 
stubborn,  but  victory  at  last  iiieiint-d  lo  the  British.  Twenty  of  the  enr my's  ships 
surrendered,  while  seven  escaped,  only  to  be  captured  later.  Most  of  the  prizes, 
however,  were  destroyed  in  a  great  storm  which  came  on  immediately  after  the 
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wo  lomirai  WM  lulled  and  ViUeneuve  captured.     "Tr«fal«r  wu  th-  mw 
;jm.„ng  victoor  won  by  land  or  «.  througJ  the  whole  i^S^ioZr  wlr^ 
permanently  changed  the  courw  of  hirtory,  and  it  mnmulTSi  J  i      ' 
magnificently  audacioim  hmua.    "n.„  «i    *      ,  r,     7^  juatify  Nelwn'a 


THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH 

Thia  poem,  called  by  Longfellow  a  nnw  "Pui^.  -#  t-#  n 
October  5th,  1839,  and  publiahed  in  rl  KnZ    i.   ?     J^    ^'.'*  '    ^^  ^**«' 
1840.     "The  augUation  of Thp  Zl     *'"*'*/'•*'«'*«'•  *«»«»««  for  November. 

P««d  daily  ."^d^S  i'oo^lS  ITo^eh^inVTi^oTr  ^  T 

Tan^archTre  fLTe3  o^T;:^tr  t  fh^  th^r^ 

their  gift  he  wrote  his  graceful  little  po^LfrlTniy  IL  clV: '^  "'"'""  '" 

"Only  your  love  and  your  remembraDee  could 
OiTO  life  to  this  dea.|  woo«l, 
And  make  thne  branches,  leafleu  now  lo  Ion? 
Bloiaom  again  in  aong." 

quo  Jd'LTet^  "T.  r*'"'  "f  *  "**"^'  °°'^  *•'••  «"*  ^«-  0'  -»>-h  are 
quoieu  in  the  text.    The  remaining  four  stanzas  are  as  follows : 

"He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 
And  lita  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach; 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 
And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

"It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 
Singing  in  Paradise! 


166-172]  PJPPA 

Ha  BMdl  muit  th  nk  of  her  one*  more, 
How  in  the  |rtve  ihe  lici; 

And  with  hii  haril,  rough  hanU  be  wipes 
A  tear  ont  of  hii  eyes. 

' '  ToiliBf ,— rejoiring.—sorrowiotf, 
Oawirdu,  through  life  he  goes; 
Earh  inorning  seos  Home  tank  begin, 

Eai'h  I'veniog  sees  it  clo^e; 
8ometl)in(;  attempted,  something  ilone, 
Has  rnrneil  a  '^ight's  repose. 

"Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus,  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life. 
Oar  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus,  on  its  sounding  anvil,  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought!" 
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WE   THANK   THEE 


Thi«  poem  ii  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  bleaaingi  that  are 
diowered  upon  vm  from  day  to  day. 


PIPPA 

This  selection  tells  the  story  of  Robert  Browning's  Pippa  Puses:  A  Drama, 
published  in  1841.  The  story  of  the  drama  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  text. 
The  story  ut  told,  however,  in  more  detail  in  Pippa  Passes  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Perriam 
in  The  Third  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan).  EJ- 
ward  Berdoe  sums  up  the  thought  as  follows:  "The  drama  shows  us  how  near 
God  is  to  us  in  conscience.  'Qod  stands  apart,'  as  the  poet  says,  'to  give  man 
room  to  work';  but  in  every  great  crisis  of  our  life,  if  we  listen  we  may  hear  Him 
warning,  threatening,  guiding,  revealing.  Tlie  <lrama  shows  us.  too,  our  mutual 
interdependence.  We  look  for  great  things  to  work  for  us;  it  is  ever  the  unseen, 
unfelt  influences  which  are  the  most  |)otent.  We  are  taught,  also,  that  here  is 
nothing  we  do  or  say  but  may  be  big  with  goo<l  or  evil  consequences  to  many  of 
our  fellows  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  People  whom  we  have  never  seen  of 
whose  very  existence  we  are  ignorant,  are  affected  eternally  by  our  lightest 
words  and  our  most  thoughtless  actions. "  See  Stories  from  the  Masters  by  Maud 
Menefee  (Rand). 

PAGE  169-AiOl*.    A  small  town  in  Italy,  near  Mantua. 
PAGE  172  -  All  service,  etc.    The  complete  song  is  as  follows ; 
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"All  Mrvirt  raaki  tka  mbid  wltk  Oodi 
If  BOW  M  formerly  lU  trod 
ParadlM,  llii  prcMnrs  flIU 
Our  orlh,  varh  only  ai  ao<l  wllla 
Caa  work — Ooil'a  puppcti,  beat  ami  wont. 
Are  we;  thfre  ia  no  laul  or  (Imt. 
8ajr  not  'a  iniall  event!'    Why  •■mall't 
Coata  it  more  pain  that  thii,  ye  call 
A  'ifreat  event,'  ihoulil  romc  to  pan 
Than  thatt    Untwine  me  from  the  maaa 
Of  cleeili  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  ihall  fall  ihort  in  or  eiceedl" 


PIITA'S  SONO 


ThU  poem  is  one  of  the  RongH  in  Pippa  Vatsti,  referred  to  in  the  previous 
selection.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  iMM-m  i-xpreasing  utttr  confidence  in  Ood. 
Everything  \n  beautiful  in  nature,  God  in  above,  therefore  "All's  right  with  the 
world."    The  song  is  really  the  central  thought  of  the  drama. 

PAGE  174- ThtUrk.    The  EngliNh  skylark.    See  page  37. 

Tha  nisil.    The  garden  snail.    See  Living  Creaturea  of  Waier,  Land,  and  Air 

by  John  Monteitk  (American  Book  Co.). 

Thorn.    The  hawthorn.    See  page  44. 


NORSE  LULLABY 


This  lullaby,  published  in  1892  in  With  Trumpet  and  Drum,  is  a  song  of  the 
cold  lands  of  the  north.  While  the  storm  is  racing  outside  and  the  vine  clings 
for  protection  close  to  the  root  of  the  mountain  pine,  the  little  child  is  cared  for 
in  the  warmth  and  protection  of  the  home. 


ROBI.NSON  CRUSOE 


This  selection  is  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  hero  of  The  Life  and 
Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  pub- 
lished in  171!>.  The  germ  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  a  sailing  master,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  captain,  was  put  ashore 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  off  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  There 
he  remained  for  over  four  years,  when  he  was  rescued  by  an  English  ship,  and 
landed  in  England  in  1708.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  Selkirk  are  used  in  the 
narrative,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  a  product  of  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
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tntbor,  "t  iifh«'ine  of  a  n-al  life  of  right  and  twenty  >"•«,  spent  in  the  roort 
wandering,  dtitolate.  ami  affliiting cirfunwtanrttt  that  «'v«r  a  man  wi-ut  through  " 
The  Btory  of  Alexandtr  S«'lltirlt  i*  told  in  Stori4»  of  llrrui  i-Vet/*  by  Jamen  Jo- 
hoonot  (AiiitTican  Itook  Co.).  A  good  nchool  i-dition  of  Hohinson  CruiOf,  edited 
by  Clifton  Johniion,  in  publinhed  in  Pocket  Chttiit  (Maemillan).  An  abridged 
edition,  edited  by  Alfonio  Oardiner,  may  be  had  in  Bright  Story  Reoden  (Mac- 

mUlan). 

Cruaoe'a  island  ia  generally  identiflr<I  with  Tobago,  a  amall  iaiand  about 
eighteen  milea  north-eaat  of  Trinidad.  It  ia  thirty-two  milea  long  and  from  aix 
to  nine  milea  broad.  At  prewnt  it  has  a  p^  il&tion  of  about  twenty  thouiand, 
mainly  Africans. 


•!     ii:iiN 


ihin..on  Cruiioe  was 

)wr<M'k  on  hia  flrat 

•    ijH'd  to  become  a 

an  enterprine  to 

1,  and   he  alone 

.iiinhabited  inland. 

a  raft  to  land  from 

TiH  and  ammunition, 

i>    .\ri  >-k  ii  ielf  and  also  a  d<^ 

II,  M'l  rn  work  to  build  around 

If  '  '('  1^    any  wild  animala  or 

!.iip>i    111 .  time  with  great  care, 

forv.  '  ijpon  it,  aixl  carefully 
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The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  »-   'i 
a  young  Knglishman  who  ran  away  ' 
voyage,  wan  made  a  slave  iu  On'.  ■  ^' 
planter  in  lirazil.     After  four  y  •  i  >  t 
procure  ttlawH  for  the  plantn' i  m 
escaptni,  and  found  himself  on  t'l'     u 
When  the  Mtorm  had  cleared  av        i  •■  m 
the  wrw'k  everything  of  use,  ii    u.  I:i  ■: 
a  carpenter's  chest,  and  even  a  tr  .a  ] 
and  two  cats,  his  only  living  comp(.i:i<'  . 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  a  fortress  to  pro'< 
savages  who  might  visit  the  iHland.    Hi  '  ■• 

putting  up  a  cross  with  the  date  of  his  !  . 

checking  off  eaeh  day,  that  he  nuglit  not  Ioh«'  track  of  time.  He  found  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  to  he  fertiU',  with  sugar-cane  and  grapes  growing  in  abun- 
dance. He  built  a  summer  residence  hire,  and  also  transplantctl  the  cane  and 
grapes  near  his  first  dwelling,  and  planted  at  both  places  grain  and  seeds 
brought  from  the  wreck.  He  caught  and  tamwl  goats  and  rearetl  a  flock  to 
supply  him  with  milk  and  meat.  He  founil  ways  of  grinding  his  grain,  of  weav- 
ing baskets  to  hold  his  supplies,  and  of  nioiildiiig  and  firing  earthenware  vessels. 
Aa  his  clothing  wore  out  he  replae»'d  it  with  garments  made  from  the  skins  of 
the  goata.    He  also  caught  ami  tamed  a  parrot  and  taught  it  to  call  his  name. 

One  day,  after  having  lived  eighteen  years  on  the  island,  he  came  upon  a 
footprint  in  tho  sand,  and  later  di.seoveriil  a  party  of  cannibals,  from  whom  he 
rescued  a  victim,  who  afterwards  became  his  faithful  servant,  and  whom  he 
named  Friday,  after  the  day  on  which  he  reseued  him.  Friday  learned  to  speak 
Knglish,  to  manage  a  sail  and  milder,  and  to  help  in  every  way. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  a  party  of  twenty-one  savages  with  three  victims 
came  to  the  island.  The  whole  party  except  three  were  killed  b'-  Crxisoe  and 
Friday,  and  two  of  the  victims,  one  a  Spanianl  and  the  other  F>  ny's  father, 
were  rescued.  When  they  had  recoveri'd  from  their  ill-treatmcr  by  the  sav- 
ages, the  two  set  out  in  Cnusoe's  boat  to  find  the  fourteen  companions  of  the 
Spaniard  who  had  been  shipwrecked  along  with  him.  Eight  days  after  their 
departure  another  party  came  to  the  island.  These  proved  to  be  mutineers  who 
had  taken  their  captain  pri-soner,  and  who  intended  leaving  him  on  the  island 
and  making  off  in  the  ship.  Crusoe  aided  the  captain  to  recover  his  ship,  and  aU 
the  mutineers  submitted  except  two  or  three.  To  these  Crusoe  explained  his 
method  of  living,  and,  having  written  a  letter  to  be  given  to  the  Spaniard  on  his 
•^tum,  he  went  away  on  the  vessel  willi  the  tapiain  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  taking  with  him  his  few  possessions  ami  some  money  saved  from  the  wreck. 
With  this  money  and  the  greatly  increasetl  value  of  his  nraziliau  estate,  he 
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entered  civilization  once  more,  a  very  wealthv  man     «L«.  ri;w»«-'    oj     •     • 


WYNKEN,   BLYNKEN,    AND   NOD 

fit.  Tf^  n^iiT  ^?'"^'**  '°  ^^^2  ^  ^*'*  ^""»P«'  ""'^  ^n"»  under  the 
title  Dutch  LuUaby.  It  is  a  fairy  tale  in  verse.  The  writer  fancies  two  litUe 
eyes  and  a  httle  head  going  off  to  sleep  in  their  trundle-bed  as  three  1  We  men 
tZrZeV.eT'''  -"''  -'  ™-^-  ^'''  '-^y  adventures rtr^; 


THE  STORY  OF  ALADDIN 

AiJ^F.f^^-"''  V^""  ^™'"  "  '°"^"*'*'°°  °^  «*""«»  J^o^n  ««  The  Arabian 
A  .7  tsEntrrta,nments,  or  sometimes  as  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    Only  a 

part  of  the  story  of  Aladdin  is  told  in  the  text ;  the  complete  story  should    i? 

pc^N.  be  read  m  class.    See  The  Arabian  Nights  EntLinnul  .1  ted  by 

i>ii//if«  edited  by  M.  Clark  (American  Hook  Co  ) 

first^rln't^'r//"'";^^  tales  entitled  The  Arabian  NigUts  Entertainments  was 
first  translafHl  from  the  Arabic  by  a  French  scholar.  Antoine  Galland    who 
between  .ho  years  17W  and  1717  published  his  translation  in  twelve  volumes 
Chfton  Johason  says:  "The  charm  of  these  stories  was  recognized  by  al    who 
road  them,  and  Oalland's  translation  was  .soon  retranslated  intTall  the  fanguap. 
of  Kurope.     From  the.r  very  first  appearance  in  English,  they  have  been Te 
corded  a  fore.nost  place  in  the  ranks  of  imaginative  literature.    Thev  transport 
the  reader  u.to  a  wonderland  of  marvellous  palaces,  beautiful  women,  po3. 
magKMans  and  ex„u,s.te  repa.sts,  and  the  descriptions  captivat.  the  s;nses  with 
he,r  Ka  tern  richness  and  splendor.    We  have  now  been  reading  them  nearlv 
two  hundred  years,  but  the  parsing  of  time  does  not  in  the  least  dhn  the ir  1 "  n- 
o     lull  .he  pleasure  that  is  to  Ik-  found  in  them.    Indeed,  these  tales  form  one 
of  the    .,v  books  d..st.ned  always  to  b,-  young^ne  of  the  elemental  books  to 
uhieh  every  sueeee.hng  p..„er«tion  returns  with  fresh  enjoyment."    The  eollec 

St;  r;:;;:  2;; ; ';;"" '";  '"-^  ^""^  '*"'  ^^^""^  '-"^  ^^^^^  *« »»-« il:; 

related  each  night  for  th,.  entertamment  of  one  of  the  sultans. 


11^ 


LTTT.LABY   OP   AN    INFANT   CHIEF 

This  is  one  of  Sir  Walter  Seotfs  n.iseellaneous  .songs  published  in  181.5 
It  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry.     The  singer  is  evidently  the  nur« 
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crooning  a  wng  to  tliv%  heir  and  in  it  telling  him  of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  bom. 
His  father  is  a  knijjht  and  his  mother  a  worthy  companion  of  such  a  man.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  stretch  the  lands  to  which  he  is  heir.  At  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  many  would  rouse  themselves  to  defend  their  young  chieftain.  Now 
he  must  rest  while  he  may,  becau.se  when  he  has  grown  to  manhood  his  sleep 
will  often  be  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  calling  him  to  take 
part  in  the  strife. 


THE  HONEY-BEE'S  SONO 


This  poem  deals  with  the  bt-c,  which  in  constantly  busy  through  the  long 
summer  days  storing  up  honey  to  fill  the  hive.  It  teaches  the  lesson  that  all 
should  Iw  busy  and  thrifty,  and  bear  their  part  in  doing  whatever  is  to  bo  done. 
The  best  book  on  bees  and  their  habits  is  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  by  Lord  Ave- 
bury,  or,  as  he  is  better  known.  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Murray).     See  page  .fO. 


THE  LITTLE  CIII.MNEY  SWEEP 

This  selection  is  adapted  from  a  portion  of  Chapter  I  of  The  Water  Babies: 
A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby  published  in  1863.  A  synopsis  of  the  story,  to- 
gether with  a  note  on  the  eflFeet  it  had  in  abolishing  chimney  sweeping  by  boys, 
is  found  on  pape  H>8.  See  also  the  ehapter  entitled  "A  Little  Chimney  Sweep" 
in  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering  by  Grace  H.  Kupfer  (American  Book 
Co.). 


#f.*i 


PAGE  199  -The  piotnres.    Any  pictures  of  "Christ  Blessing  Little  Children" 

and  "Christ  on  the  Cross"  will  illustrate  this  paragraph. 

PAGE  203- Orixnea.    Tom's  master.    See  page  108. 

Sir  John.    Sir  John  Iliirtliover.  the  owner  ot  the  house. 

Irishwoman.    See  pape  108. 

PAGE  204 -Magpies  and  jays.     Both  the  mappie  and  the  jsy  are  very  noisy 

birds.    See  Birds  Shown  to  the  Children  by  .M.  K.  C.  Scott  (Jack). 


WHEN  THE  LITTLE  B(W  RAN  AWAY 

This  little  poem  eontains  a  lesson  on  the  "onsequences  that  follow  dis- 
obedience. The  'ipht  thiiiKs  as  represented  by  the  birds  and  the  violets  biii  the 
little  boy  stay  ai  home,  hut  the  wind  in  a  soft  and  attractive  whisp«>r  bids  hiai 
follow  it.  All  was  so  pleasant  at  first  that  the  iittle  hoy  lauphed  in  pl»e.  But 
after  a  while  the  clouds  began  to  pather.  the  limbs  of  the  trees  to  twist,  and  the 
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PANDORA'S  BOX 

Bo...     Hawthorn    i^      •  "  1"    ul'IZTi  ''''??" "  '''^  ^  ^""'^- 

myth,  "the  form  that  has  hrUl  7^  IZJtyt  ^7  '•;:  ^'"■^'^"' 
sand  years."    He  .lefonds  hi,n.self.  however  1  thCound  Z  '"^ ^'  "'"• 

claim  a  eopvripht  on  thes,.  imninrt«l  f„i  i       tl         ^  "*  "°  ''P'^'"'  ^^n 

age  is  privihjd  to"ioa  ^i  h    Cast  T.  ^"  ■'"*  ''"'•''  ""'  ''"'  "''■' 

Hawthorne  has  so  deairw^th  th  Tnd  man'vTr  ',  r  ''?'''  ""f*"^"-*"  that 
his  A  Wo„,.r.noo,  and  .1^,  !:  C  ^  f  "i7:ns''S  "T'''^  ""f"'  ^" 
dren  in  aft.-r  vears  of  much  that  th...  il?'    \u  "nlearning  by  chil- 

the  present  ease  it  is  iJ"  er  to  l"  t  tt  ^  ^"^  '"  '''''''''"^-    ^'«'-»>«P''.  i" 

to  Uy  and  give  Hal  easoUlsTr''  "^^  "  "  *''  *"''  ™*'"''"  *''*" 
writers  of  aSinuity.    r^^;  ,^       '*  '"  '''""^  '^"^  *°  ^  ^""^  the  great 

by  Promts  TrZlzt:;:!,  zzzzr,'}r.i''^.T'''^  ^^  ^he  gods 

Jmd  richly  endow..d  him  v.tSonSs  felt* *f\fir°"!u^-  '^'♦''«"?h  they 
something  that  woi.M  brin?  man  man.rf«  f^  ^^*^°"*'  ^hing  was  laeking- 
In  his  estimation  fir.  was  tVZ7\ZJ lJtj:^'"^"T'' ^^ !^'  '"""«'•♦''»  B^«- 
wonhi  not  willinplv  ,«rt  w  ih^hls  he  deto3^\""1  *?  ^''  •'"•'"^  ♦»'«*  *»"'  K0.1s 
carried  out  his  plan  and  pn  senTod  th'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^f??'  '^  from  Olympus.  He 
was  so  incensed  at  the  action  of  Promethe'.s  tZt  h^  n  ,„iT!i  J""'  ^-^"P'ter) 
not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  to  take  111  P»n>''herf  him  cnielly.  but. 
acceptance  of  the  gift.  AccordintTv  he  jSU?^''^''''^  °"  ""?"  ''''"■^'''f  ^^r  hi.s 
t  wa.s  ,h>lcrmined  to  create  woman  '•Asta.T'f  7T^^  ""^  ♦''-  ^'-  ""d 
ioned.  each  one  of  the  po<ls  endow"]  her  w^h  1  '"  '•"'^  ^^^  '"^''"'•>'  f«sh- 
more  attractive.     Their  united  effort.  IT  """  rf""?'  '"''""»  »«  make  her 

Nothing  was  lacking  exce      a  namofo^h;'  T*^  *^*"  "♦""*<»  success, 

due  consi.leration.  decreed  Zrihr  lmWHT'''l;"','"",V''"'',-  «"''  ♦*"•  J^'"-  «fter 
Then  they  bade  Mercurv  take  her  to  I'rZ  ,.,T.  "       ''      "";'*"•"   ^""  ♦'"'  f^'f^s). 
knowing  only  ,o«  well' fharnothi,",r\^3  wn    f  "  ^'^l  '^'L".'"  """^■<'"-  »»"»  he, 
refused  .o  a..cer.t  her.  an-lcautioned  hiT  In,        T'""  lu  ^""  ^'•°'"  'ho  go<ls 
anjple.     Infortunafelv.  Rpirnether    as  of  ,    nnfiH^'^'T*^""?  •^'^  f°""«-  ^-'^  ^x- 

br.ng  no  evil-'  and  «ccepteJTermos;'jovfunv  •'"'''"'  ""'  ^"^'^  «  »-'"^  -" 
and  h^pplly^  'te  "one'davtnM  m';r''r"'\ ""1  ^«"^'"^«  "— <'  -i-ousiv 
dancing,  weary  and  travel-stidl^^aS^rin^SefZ  ^^Ij^K  ST  ^ 
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box  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  shoulders.  Th«  old  man  was  really  Mercury 
in  disguise  and  the  box  contained  another  gift  from  the  gods.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  their  offers  of  liospitality,  but  aski'd  permission  to  leave  the  box  in  their 
care  until  his  return.  Xo  sooner  had  he  departed  tlian  Pandora  was  over- 
whelmed with  an  ungovernable  curiosity  to  s<'<-  what  the  heavy  box  contained. 
In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Epimetheus,  she  untied  the  cords  and  lifted  the 
cover.  Immediately  there  tlew  out  from  the  box  "all  the  diseases,  sorrows,  vices, 
and  crimes  that  afflict  poor  humanity,  and  fasti-ncd  themselves  upon  the  aston- 
ished couple."  In  her  fright  Pandora  dropin-d  the  cover  ot'  the  Iwx,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  even  more  astonished  to  hear  a  small  voitc  pleading  to  be  let 
out.  She  again  lifted  the  lid  and  out  fiew  lIop«'  Thus,  aoording  to  the  an- 
cients, evil  entered  into  the  world  bringing  untold  ini.sery,  but  Hope  followed 
cloM'ly  in  its  footstips,  to  aid  siruggling  humanity,  and  point  to  a  tiapi)ier  future. 
The  lK'.st  account  of  Pandora  is  found  in  Mifths  of  tlrncr  aiid  Uonw  by  H.  A. 
GuerlMT  (American  Hook  Co.  i.  See  also  Stories  of  <Hd  (Inm  and  lionu  by 
Emilie  Kip  Haker  (Maciiiillan).  Favorite  Greek  Mfiths  by  Lilian  S.  Hyde 
(Heath),  Stories  of  the  Anrimt  (Irerks  by  Charles  D.  Shaw  (Uinn),  and  Clasitic 
Myths  by  Mary  Catherine  Judd  (Kand). 

PAGE  208 -Pandora.    The  word  means  "all  the  gifts." 

Bpimethens.  The  sou  of  dapctus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Prometheus  and  assisted  him  in  making  the  tirst  man.  As  a 
punishment  the  gmls  turned  biin  into  a  monkey  and  imprisoned  him.  Pyrrha, 
the  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora,  married  Deucalion.  She  and  her 
husband  alone  of  human  beings  are  said  to  have  survived  the  Flood. 


THE  FAIRIES 

This  poem,  written  in  Doiugal,  in  Irelaml.  in  1849,  sets  forth  in  pleasant 
verse  the  firm  belief  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  existence  of  fairies  as  real 
personages.  Two  stanzas,  wliioli  occur  between  the  second  and  third  stanzas  in 
the  text,  are  omitted  from  the  poem  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Third  Reader.  These 
are  as  follows: 

'•Ilijlli   on   tlio   liilltop 

The  old  King  sits; 
\li'  is  now  so  oM  iiiii'i  Kriiy, 

He's  nigh   lost   his   wits. 
With  B  bri.lm-  of  white  mist 

C'olumbkill  he  irosses, 
On    his   stately  journeys 

I'rom   Slieveleatfi"'   to    Bosses; 
Or  Roinij  ii;i  «   'h    music 

On   colli   starry   nights, 
To  sup  «;•!■.  the  Queen 

Of  the  niiy  Nortlurn  Light-. 

•'T;.ev  -.tole   little  HriilRet 
For    -.'ven    yenrs   long; 
When    -lie   c^irie    .iown    agnin 
Her  frieniis  wer.-  :ill  gone. 
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They  took  h«r  Mghtly  back, 

Between  the  niglit  ao.l  morrow 
They  thouKht  that  .he   «,„  fant  «ile«p, 

But  she  was  ,|,.tt.l   with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  siuee 

l>ee|.  within  the  lake, 
On  a  be.i  of  flaK  leavei, 

Watihing  till  Bhe  wake." 


J'\aE21tt-Tlionitrt6fc    The  hawthorn.    See  page  il. 
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TUE  lURDS  NEST 

'">'«^"e'7>°t«''^tingai:dai8truftivebird-k.88on  shows  wh«t™.     u     i 
.>u.  way  of  providing  attra.-.n.  r.aain,.n..tU.Z  ^Zu^ro^^  Tw    "  'l 
iHJoks  III  this  t-ouu...t  1011  an- <,>«» /.,i,/»  „„/ /i     «     •"«  •«nooiroom.     Two  good 

uVmerican  liook    ('o  )  ''"•"^*  "-^^  ''"'•e"'-''^  ^'«»*'»''  Walker 

with  spots  or  whi,..„.i  H...-rioroi^n.ir:b  ram   f       H    ,      f''^  '"''•  '^"'*"''''" 
""■  l'ia<k  l-nmllH  of  ,h..  ...alo  .lil  nl'rs   L        .        «•'';»' ™lored ,  ...  Septemb..r 

f «'••  -<•  «■  --' '  Al=';::::t^h : ::  £t^;,i:rT  ^": 

IS  a  eoiiipact  and  <n-a«'i'fiillv  fnm....  i  .  "'"«  ,^  tiiowish.     The  nest 

.rassaij  p.an.-dori^d^ft^:^^  ^  ^t:  ;:i:''^''''t''"'  ""•^  ^*^" 

bill  dark  brow..:  U.t  rnstv  blaek     F.,   ^  l',,fl    b.    '"■  •7'"''  "■""""'"'  '"'"•'' ^ 
almost  «,i  i.,,h  io„sr.  whii.-   sp,.,kl,Ml  u-^i  "h  ?""'' ^'■"*-    ^'«' -«««  a^o 

.Mal«.l  Ospoo,!  Wri.4  J      "  ''T  .  T"  "'"*  '""•""  "'""''^  "^  P-ay. 

a...i  ^.-k  a  „u  .,..  of,    ,  r    ..i"  ;  I  ,h  H  """""^     '''''''"  '''''■•'  '"''*'  "  ^•""'• 
li-  iu  rovi,,,.  ,Wks   b  iH     ,"        r  ■  '"T  "'"-*  "  "^"•'•"•''     '^'"-  -"«'''i'-'JH 
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the  other  eggs  in  the  nest  and  hatches  more  rapidly.  Many  birds  do  not  allow 
them.selv«'H  to  be  so  imiKwed  upon,  and  either  eject  the  strange  egg,  build  a  new 
nest  over  it,  or  abandon  their  nests  entirely;  others,  seemingly  less  intelligent, 
will  rear  the  ungainly  stranger,  even  though  from  its  greater  size  and  appetite  it 
crowds  and  starvex  the  legitimate  tenants  of  the  nest.  I  have  many  and  many  a 
lime  seen  a  young  cowbird,  after  leaving  the  nest,  being  fed  by  a  bird  so  much 
smaller  than  itself  that  the  poor  foster  parent  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe."  See 
Mabel  Osgaod  Wright's  Hirdcraft  and  Nuttall's  A  Popular  Ilaiidbook  of  the 
Birds  of  Canada  and  the  I'mUd  States.  See  also  colored  illustration  in  Bird- 
Life  by  Prank  M  Chapman  (Appleton). 
BlMkUrd.     See  Our  Bird  Fricndx  by  George  F.  Burba  (Musson). 


LITTLE  THINGS 

Only  a  portion  of  tlie  original  poem,  which  consists  of  four  twelve-line 
stanzas,  is  here  (niot.d  The  selection  in  the  text  is  the  second  stanza  divided 
into  tbr.'.>  quatrains.  The  complete  poem,  under  the  title  Little  at  First,  but 
Great  at  Last,  is  found  in  Thr  Third  (Joldrn  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule 
Books  (Macmillan).  A  recent  writer  says;  "Charles  Mackay  sings  an  old,  old 
song  in  these  ven«>8.  An  old  song  that  is  ever  new,  for  the  les.son  of  mercy  and 
kindly  consideration  of  our  fellows  ne<'<is  ever  to  be  read  to  us,  lest  in  too  much 
thought  of  ourselves  we  forget  how  we  may  help  others  by  some  kind  action 
which  is  free  from  all  self-interest." 


SEVKX  TIMKh^  ONE 


TTiia  ielection  is  one  of  the  l^ongs  of  Seven  published  in  1863  in  a  volume 
mtitkd  Poems.  The  comfilete  poem  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  descriptive 
of  aeven  periods  in  the  life  uf  i  woman:  "Seven  Times  One— Exultation" ; 
"Sev^-n  Times  Two — Romani(  " :  "Seven  Times  Three— Lot'*>";  "Seven  Times 
Foia^Mothrrhowl";  "Seven  Times  Five— WiV7om7/ow/";  "Seven  Times  Six— 
Oivi»g  in  Marriage";  "Sev.n  Times  Seven — Longing  for  Home."  These  poems 
are  "noteworthy  for  the  musical  lilt  which  makes  them  cling  to  the  memory, 
and  for  a  warmth  of  sentiment  which  touches  the  popular  heart  "  The  poem  in 
the  text  is  entitled  Kxiiltatioii  Here  a  young  child  is  represented  as  rejoicing  at 
having  readied  her  seventh  birthday,  and  as  calling  on  all  nature  to  take  part 
in  her  joy. 

PAGE  223     With  gold.    With  yellow  pollen  from  the  flowers. 
Mardi  marybtldi.     Th<>  flowers  of  the  nmrsh  marifrold.  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  wild  flowers.     "The  five  bright  yellow  petals  of  the  flowers  .ire  glossy. 
and  have  little  veins  running  up  from  the  bottom."     .\  colored  illu.stration  of 
the  flower  is  found  in  Flowers  Shown  to  the  Childrtii  by  Janet  Ilarvey  Kelman 
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columbine  wa.  c.rly  tran-Z  idTo  EnriiaT  «r ,""  °'.  f  *'!!*  "'''*'•  *"" 
.ecurely  there  for  at  leail  flvrhuTdr^^y^L^Irr  J"?  '"  '"''''  ""  P'-"" 
treasures  borne  over  aea  to  the  new  w,Sd  3  ,/  f  1."  ''*'"  ■"«»°«  *»"» 
PTdens.-  The  tlowera  of  the  garL7.  fjtie.  are  hT  "^  ''T'^  '"  ^"•^™ 
also  Harriet  L.  Keeler's  Our  rnli       .^f""'""  """  *»'»«.  P^k-  or  white.    See 

s*oy  Si,™,  ..st  7  s.L':f  rM'.ixrThf''" "":""'» ^ 

lh«  U(in  rate„,i«.  a  Jovr  l--i«cniijj.i,).    The  mm,  a  d,ri,ed  from 

which  i.c„„!'p„.,'ni,'z,„Tur  nr,;;rr  ■  ''•",?™'°  "*•" 

«  green  stalk  are  three  curious  collars     V\Z  J  \   Faatened 

win^  and  s,.^htlv  forked  tail  aretr  ,„rk  vv'r;lTr'''t'""''-  '"'^  *"" 
lose  the  bright  colors  in  winter  Th  hen  bird  n  'T''":""""'"'^-  "^'•^^  *» 
linnet  has  a  very  sweet  son/  si  ,  "^  *"**  ^''^  '^'^  »"•««»*•"    The 

r/,Wrc,.  by  IlTLTuX  '"''■"^'""  '"  ^*-'^'  "^-  'o  **- 
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IM  THE  NURSERY 

Thi«  poem  is  the  story  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  talking  together  in 
their  nursery.  Their  childish  imagination  carries  them  away  to  places  that  are 
unknown,  and  the  pictures  that  their  immature  minds  draw  are  very  like  the 
things  that  are  known  to  them. 


GOD   SAVE   THE   KINO 

It  Booms  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  we  owe  both  the  words  and  the 
music  of  our  National  Anthem  to  Henry  Carey,  who  diod  in  1743  The  poem 
was  written  somewhere  between  1736  and  1740.  and  was  first  sung  on  a  public 
occasion  during  the  Jacobite  uprising  of  1745. 

There  are  three  stanzas  in  aod  Have  the  King  as  originally  written,  but  the 
second  stanza  is  so  inferior  both  in  «'ntiment  and  molody  that  it  is  generally 
omitted.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  words  "our  gracious  Queen" 
were  substituted  for  "Our  Lord  the  King"  in  the  first  line,  but  on  the  accession 
of  Edward  VII  the  original  words  again  came  into  use.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  add  a  final  stanza  to  the  Anthem,  but  none  of  these  have  proved 
very  racoeMful.    Perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeUow: 

"Lord,   U't   war'»   tomposts  coaw, 
Fold  the  whole  world  ia  peace 

Under   Thy   Winjirs. 
Make  all  the  uations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath   the  sun. 
Till   Thou  Shalt   reiirn  alone, 
Great  King  of  Kings." 

The  music  of  Ood  Save  the  King  has  been  adopted  for  their  national  song 
by  many  other  nations,  particularly  by  the  United  States,  and  until  1833  by 
Russia. 

WUliam  T.  Stead,  writing  of  the  National  Anthem  in  nymns  Thai  Havt 
Helped,  says:  "For  more  than  a  hundred  years  whenever  the  Englidi  people 
have  been  really  stirred  by  imminonce  of  national  danger,  or  by  exultation 
over  national  triumphs,  the  most  satisfying  expression  for  their  inmost  aspira- 
tions has  been  found  in  the  simple  but  vigorous  verse.  This  is  the  war  song 
of  the  modern  Englishman.  For  him  it  has  superseded  all  others  ancient  or 
modem.  Whenever  any  number  of  Engli.slmu.u  find  themselves  facing  death 
or  whenever  they  have  experieneod  any  groat  dolivoranee,  whenever  they  thrill 
with  exultant  pride,  or  nerve  themsohos  to  offer  an  unyielding  front  to  adverse 
fate,  they  have  used  Cod  Save  the  King,  as  the  natural  national  musical 
vehicle  for  expressing  what  would  otherwise  find  no  utterance.  It  is  the  melody 
that  IS  always  heard  when  our  island  story  touches  sublime  heights  or  sounds 
the  profoundest  depths.  It  is  one  of  tho  living  links  which  bind  into  one  the 
past,  the  present,  aii<l  the  future  of  the  V.ngUxh  race." 
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"God  Mve  our  Ur.l   the  klngt 
Long  lire  our  nobh  kingt 

Ood  Mv«  th«  kingl 
B«Bd  hint  vlrtoriout, 
Happjr  and  Klorioui, 
long  to  n'iga  over  ni, 
tiod  Mve  the  kingt 

"O  Lord,  our  God,  ariae, 
Bcntter  Ida  enemiea. 

And  make  them  fail; 
Confound  tlieir  politiri, 
Fruitrate  tiieir  knaviiii  tricki^ 
On  him  our  bearta  we  fli, 
Uod  aave  us  alii 

"Thy  ohoiceit  gifta  in  itore, 
On  him  lie  pleaied  to  pour, 

l-ong  may  he  reign; 
May  he  defend   our  lawa. 
And  «'ver  give  ui  cauw 
To  King  with  heart  and  voice, 
Uod  save  tlie  king! " 
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CANADA!   MAPLE   LAND  I 

TTiM  u  decidedly  one  of  our  beat  patriotic  poenu.  Wbile  dwelling  on  the 
material  greatneaa  of  the  country,  the  writer  at  the  aame  time  recognizea  that 
we  muat  go  forward  not  alone  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  that  of  God.  to  whom 
we  owe  everything  of  good  and  great  that  we  have.  The  verse  is  serious  and 
dignified,  and  entirely  suited  to  the  elevated  plane  on  which  the  poem  is 
written.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Recettional  has  a  somewhat  similar  thought.  See 
The  Fourth  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan). 

At  the  time  that  the  Fourth  Reader  wbh  published  the  authorship  of  this 
poem  was  unknown.    An  inquiry  begun  in  the  Toronto  Newt  early  in  1912 
brought  forth  quite  a  number  of  interesting  letters.    The  correspondence  was 
finally  brought  to  a  close  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Cox  of  London, 
Ontario,  published  in  the  News  of  August  28th,  1912.     The  letter  is  as  fol^ 
lows:     "Regarding  the  authorship   of   the   lines  beginning   Canada!   Maple 
Land!,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  po«'m  was  the  work  of  my  late  brother.  Alfred 
Beverly  Cox,  a  barrister  well  known  in  this  city,  who  died  May  Ist,  1904. 
The  poem  was  first  published  in  The  Week   (Toronto)   in  1888—1  think  in 
December.    I  never  myself  saw  the  number  of  The  Week  containing  the  poem, 
but  very  soon  after  publication  my  brother  wrote  to  me  telling  me  that  it  had 
been  published,  and  copying  the  words  for  me.     So  far  as  I  know  the  poem 
was    published    anonymously    (possibly    some    initials   were    attached).      My 
brother,    so    far    as    I    know,    never    alluded    afterwards    to    the    poem,    or 
claimed  that  he  was  the  composer  of  it,  nor  have  I  done  so  on  his  behalf. 
But  as  I  now  see  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  credit  being  inadvertently  given 
to  the  wrong  person,  and  as  the  persons  who  wish  to  know  the  authorship  are 
people  of  sUnding  and  are  evidently  acting  from  the  very  best  of  motives,  I 
think  it  only  right  that  I  should  make  the  above  statement,  even  though  my 
late  brother  was  content  that  his  authorship  should  remain  concealed.     My 
brother's   letter   to   me   of   December  7th,    1888,   is  in   my   possession.     Any 
further  particulars  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give  concerning  this  matter 
I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  to  you." 

PAGE  7  -  Hetrta  that  are  large.    A  kindly.  Renerous  spirit. 

^y  '••*■•    "The  fear  of  the  Lord  '\»  the  beginning  of  knowledge."— Pr«>v«rb« 
/.  7. 
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then  peae.  i.  n^  to  JdSred  "'  '^'"'°°""  "  •»"«>'«♦•  *'«»«t 

VUM  ov  Ulltarlrht    See  aenetu  XXV.  :i9-34. 


THE  DAISY  AND  THE  LARK 


yean..  The,  have"  e^^^^  1  ^a  "o  FnThI  "'  '"*'^"""  '"'  '''"^^--" 
-««/  7W.  by  ir.„.  Christian  A^J^I;^;":;';;,^-^^  *:airyL  d, 
r/o,„V,  (Macnillan).     The  8torv  in  LZ7\  u        "''""'''•  '"  '''^*'< 

ori^nal  translation.  L„t  nothC^JIInH;,  Irl.H.r^'"'*  "'''^^••'  '™'"  ''" 

.Junib  and  inaninrnte  obj.H,  ifa  ™o^"  ''\;™*f  ^^^    ,^  '^V"V"''  «'  "'"""ating 
invests  the  Kiinulation  of  life  w'tr  fe  mfkr.^^  i^.°' "*"  •'*"^'-  ^''''h  "«♦  on'* 
n.o«t  unlikely  objectK  into  the  pu  .IH•i^^;fTnaZ£n^7lT^'•'•  ''"^  ''"•'"  ♦»>« 
one  only  ri.ies  it.  ami  Hixx>harlnm^e  iZV^lL     \^  ^'''^  »H-«oin.^  a  horse  if 
child  is  likely  to  do  in  thiTwav  AmlerLn  5       wu"  T  P'""*"'"-     What  everv 
ng.„ee<lle.  a'top.  «  baU  tt  flo^;4"o  XVl7«n'?  ''"'"'''*'".'  •"^-  ""''  «  '<""- 
•fe  that  spring  from  k  thorou  J.ly  a  u«tt  ^nt  fn  TheirrV:!'' •*'°"'"'*'-"' 
It  w  thw  ni.e  sympathy  held  by  Anden«.n  u-ffhTh      *''«,.'"""'  of  their  cn-ator. 
which  makes  his  writings  so  7m  nenlTfitteH  fi^^^"''"^• »'''"'"' "^ '•'"''h^^ 
enterinpr  his  worl.l  they  do  not  pi^  "'.Lf  tllv  nV""^!.  7^^         **^  '*''"''^"":  '" 
means  of  his  art  thev  an.  intro.liu*ed  f.    h    i  -^    °*"  ^".*  ''"'"'"P'  '«•  '«"•  by  »he 
An-Iensen  's  stories  always  K  a  mlal  nnr,jr''lf  7  f  ^I'^^'^nati..  literatun-. " 
«  able  to  point  its  own  U7wit,X^vhK.:ec'rU'r^^^  ^""^  ^-^ 

C:rsl;rs:,^?:-I,;^;X:dr  "V- <>^—  »»-  European  daisy, 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  fr^  manvinUH  H  '^"'^  "'^'i  '^  *°  ''^'  >- 
pear-shaped  centre  These  Zl  iowl  ^  ]  "'*''"  ""'*•'''''  *°K.'ther  on  a 
an,  yellow  and  are  I.Z  ike  litTT  T  "'  I""  '""'''"  *'"^  '"  '»"'  «•"»••« 
poin?s.    nut  ill  tJe  ouhroJ  o     ,n!  ''  T*"'  "^  '"''''^  '''  "'''^■•'  '^'^h  five 

.^.  white  strap.  is^i^L^.i'^r;;:  :^.:^';^^:/r*: ''^"  r -  ^-'^  - 

nhifP  straps  are  arranged  in  a  doi.hl.  f-iii  .    ,  '       ^*"''*''  P'''"**y 

ond  of  the  flower.s.„lkTh  r  is  'u  •  k  ""  IT'  '""''"  '"""'''■  ^*  *'"' 
.hese.  as  well  a,  the  stalks,  arrsMghtlv  h^rv ''  TZ  '^-'"/-■"f''  '-ves.  and 
ofthe  daisy  is^.en  in  ......it;^^-,,,;:,^;;-;;-^^^^ 
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(Jack).    D«i«>miaM"d.y'«  eye."  an  alluHion  to  the  form  of  the  flower.  Word.- 
worth  ■  two  poeiuM  To  the  Dauy  and  Huriw  »  To  a  MonntaiH-Dmuy,  may  be  read 
in  tbia  eoauectiou. 
Tht  larit.    Hee  page  Xi. 

PAGE  9-Tha  p«oilkt.  The  peony  in  one  of  the  mo«t  ..lagniflrent  of  the  gar- 
den  flowen.  The  bloMom.  range  in  color  from  .leep-red  to  pure-whito.  both 
Hlngie  and  double.  In  Japan  there  are  over  Ave  hundred  varietie.  of  the  flower. 
For  full  dencription  with  illuHtrationn  net,  Our  darden  Flower,  by  Harriet  L 
Keeler  (Seribner).  "The  peony  Ih  cited  by  Pliny  „  the  earliest  known  of 
raethcinal  plant..  In  hiM  very  ren.arkable  Satural  llutori,  we  learn  that  the 
woodpecker  »  eapec.ally  fond  of  it.  and  that  if  h.  mnm  you  picking  the  flower,  he 
will  fly  at  you  and  pick  your  eyes  out.  The  name  of  the  plant  periR-tuaten  that 
of  Apollo  .n  hm  character  of  phyHieian,  for  a^  Pu.m  he  healnl  the  wound*  the 
g«l.  received  .n  the  Trojan  war.  To  this  day.  it  in  a  practice  among  the  pea.- 
antor  of  .Wx  to  put  .tringH  of  beacln  carv«l  from  jH-ony  rootH  about  the  necks 
of  their  children,  not  merely  that  they  may  cut  their  t.eth  urK,n  then.,  hut  that 
the  beadH  may  avert  illne-n  of  all  Hortn.  as  well  as  the  machinations  of  evil 

.T"?    xr'^!  '  ^'*'  "'"'  ^'•^'""'*  °f  ''''"'•^'*'-  ^"'■*'  '•'■«•■''.  "'"^  /''««<»  by 
(  harlcH  M.  Skinner  (Lippineotf). 

Tulip..  One  of  the  most  bea.itiful  of  the  spring  flowers.  A  careful  historical 
dMcription  of  the  tulip  with  illustrations  is  found  in  Harriet  L.  Keeler's  Our 
Garden  t lo,vern  "Holland  was  the  producing  centr,.  for  tulips  aH  early  as  16()0 
and  the  astonishing  craa-  known  as  'Tulip  Mania'  began  in  10.14  and  lasted  for 
rour  years.  This  was  a  speculative  craze,  extraordinary  only  in  the  object  k- 
ected  for  speculation;  but  when  M.OOO  florins  were  pai.l  for  a  single  tulip  bulb 
the  JTovernn^ent  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  interfer,-.  as  indeed  it  was."  See 
Charles  M.  Skmner  a  Myth,  and  Legend,  of  Flower,,  Tree,,  Fruit,,  and  Plant, 
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THE  BROOK  S0\0 

aniHrii?  rL"  ""»  ^^^^^"^   ^"    ^^'       ^"   ''  *♦"'   P«**  *">«*»♦«•  the  happy 
sp  nt  of  children  at  play,  running  along  hand  in  hand  and  laughing  at  any 

•ttle  miahap  or  fancies  by  the  way.  Then  in  the  fourth  stanza  he  changes  to 
the  effect  upon  a  boy's  spirits  of  the  "gurgle  and  refrain"  of  the  little  stream 
flowing  happib'  along.  In  closing  he  prays  to  the  brook  to  exereisl  a  reS 
influence  on  the  boy  grown  to  manhood  and  to  bring  back  to  him  the  dreams  of 
0tth7FifthRmd7J^  '""^       compared  with  Tenny.«,n's  The  Brook  on  page  179 

PAGE  12- A  bumble  b«».    A  full  description  of  the  humble  bee  is  given  in 
Modern  Sature  Study  by  Sidney  Sileox  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  (Maemillan       S^ 

PAni^To  ^    '  ^  ^^"^"^  Frederick  Holder  (American  Rook  Co  ) 

l-AOB  13-Dr»gon-fIy.    A  full  description,  with  illustration,  of  the  dragon-fly, 
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or  Devil's  darning-needle,  is  given  in  Silcox  and  Stevenson's  Modern  Nature 
btudy.  See  page  109.  See  also  Charles  Frederick  Holder's  Half  Hours  with 
the  Lower  Animals. 


,- 


THE  STORY  OF  HANS  ANDERSEN 

The  story  of  the  famous  Dane,  as  related  in  the  text,  is  hardly  adeqnate 
but  18  interesting  in  itself.  Andersen  was  a  most  peculiar  personality,  and  iii 
many  ways  not  at  all  attractive.  He  has  left  his  best  remembrance  in  his  stori-^s 
for  children,  although  to  the  last  he  affected  to  despise  even  these,  considering 
them  as  unworthy  of  a  novelist  and  descriptive  writer. 

isni^^-n^^'*"  Andersen  was  born  at  Odense.  in  Fiinen,  on  April  2nd, 
JSLf  »^^.  ^^'J- '  T*;?  shoemaker,  poor  and  of  limited  education  but  not 
Tf  hf,^  .^Pfi.  *'"'*'°^  ^-  *^-  •'^*"['^'  ^^^  °^  °**"'-«  ''"d  of  literature.  We  re,^ 
^L^i^  t  spent  his  leisure  hours  with  his  son,  either  roaming  beneath  the 
nJl^'Tr"!  °T  ^^'T:,  or  reading  to  him."  The  favorite  books  seemed  to  be 
Holbegs  Comedves  and  Arabian  Nights.  "Thus  in  the  companionship  of  hi 
father,  and  sharing  his  elevating  recreations,  the  boy's  ideals  and  tendencies 
were  given  incipient  form  and  vigor."  His  father  died  in  1816  and  theXy  wm 
left  almost  entirely  to  his  own  devices.  His  mother  wished  him  to  become" 
shoemaker,  but  he  had  other  dreams  as  to  his  future.  "He  worked  in  TSorJ 
a  while,  and  went  to  school  a  short  time;  but  neither  factory  nor  school  suited 
iJ^nf-""-  Sensitive  and  shy.  he  shrank  from  the  jests  and  laughS  of  his 
companions,  provoked  by  his  homeliness  and  awkwardness.  His  chief  delieht 
was  m  a  puppet  theatre,  prepared  and  directed  by  himself  " 

ho  .cl°it^-^'  "^lu'"  H^  ^"^  ^''^^  *^<'"*  °'"^  "^""a"  which  he  had  himself  earned, 
ll^i  ^l  mother 's  permission  to  seek  his  fortune  as  an  opera-singer  at  Copen- 
fcnitll^rfv'''1?  *'°f  a  fortune  teller,  she  agreed,  and  the  bofset  out  for 
the  capital  city  Here  he  had  some  bitter  experiences.  "He  was  taken  for  a 
mana^r''«  ^  f .f '  l^'"}^''  T*^  "^"'^  ''^''''^  *"  starvatton/^  untHhe 
Z.  £  1^?"™^*  A^-^^^'ii'*"'  **?  *^"  <»'•  ^^"-^^  «f  the  leading  musidans  of  the 
jril  at  tfer '^f TV.™;  H»i;°'««J«»e«i.  however,  and  he  became  a  dancinj 
nnf  «f  ♦>.  A-  ^/"^  ^A?*'"1;  "^'"^  ^^  ^'''^^  ""^e'"  the  notice  of  Jonas  Collin! 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre,  who  became  his  life-long  friend.    King  Fred 

H?ir*'^  ''T™!  '}t^'^''}'^  \n  the  "strange  boy"  and  sent  him  to^schwl. 
ohJ^M  ^^A  "°i«'' t"'tion  for  about  five  years,  a  period  which  he  afterwards 
characterized  as  the  dn  .<est  and  bitterest  in  hLs  life 

Pnl.nLi^^^^n"^  1822  Andersen  had  published  a  volume  entitled  The  Ghost  at 
W«S  I  ''"*"'  n"i  ^"  ,^"*  '**'™'^  ^"•'"^^  ««™«  with  the  publication  of  a 
?^W  i/  I  ™^  """^^^  ^  •^''"'■"'''  *"»  ^""^  /'■°'»  Jlolman's  Canal  to  the  East 
h^i/  if  I,.  Jhis  success  restored  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  who  had 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  him,  owing  to  his  idleness  and  his  eccentricities.  In  1833 
fi.!t  fl^*"  **  '^™  *  ^""'"  travelling  allowance,  and  he  at  once  set  out  on  the 
first  of  his  many  journeys  through  Europe.  In  1835  his  very  successful  novel 
vlt^lTZ*  "?■'  ^PP^*™*^-  followed  by  the  first  instalment  of  his  Fairy  Tales', 
hrom  this  time  his  success  was  assured,  and  he  became  one  of  the  best-known 
on^  n?;^™'"  ^r^^^  ^°r^'.  *"*^  ^^^  °f  travel  followed  rapidl?,  but^ 
Ush  un  S  ]172  lit '°  P^JP^'^rt Ji'l^?'':?/  ^«^''*-  which  he  continu^'  to  pub- 
lish until  1872.    In  the  spring  of  1872  he  injured  himself  severely  by  a  fall  from 
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Andersen  has  himself  told  the  history  of  his  life  in  The  Story  of  My  Lifr. 
"The  book  has  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  grown-up  child,  and 
the  accounts  given  of  him  by  others  all  confirm  the  same  impression.  He  was 
easily  moved  by  praise  or  blame ;  he  wished  to  be  petted  by  others,  and  when  he 
was  neglected  he  acted  often  like  a  spoiled  child.  He  never  married,  but  there 
were  many  houses  in  which  he  was  as  one  of  the  family.  Indeed,  at  one  time  he 
was  wont  to  dine  at  seven  different  houses  on  the  successive  days  of  the  week, 
month  in,  month  out.  His  statue  stands  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  children  play  about  it  and  look  up  into  the  kind,  homely  face  of  the 
great  story-teller,  who  is  represented  book  in  hand  and  finger  uplifted,  as  if  he 
were  calling  on  them  to  listen  while  he  told  them  one  of  his  little  stories."  See 
Danish  Fairy  Legends  and  Tales  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  edited  by  Sarah 
C.  Brooks,  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan)  and  Hans  Andersen's  Stories  in  The 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (Houghton). 

PAGE  13  -  Odenae.  A  seaport  of  Denmark,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Fiinen. 
It  is  an  important  shipping  and  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  fifty  thousand. 

PAGE  15 -A  Mlebrated  ooxnpoMr.    At  this  time  Andersen  had  many  patrons, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  the  musician  Christoph  Weyse  (1774-1842). 
PAGE  16 -By  diligence.    This  is  scarcely  true.    As  a  matter  of  fact  Andersen 
was  a  very  indifferent  student,  and  was  often  a  severe  trial  to  the  men  who  had 
interested  themselves  in  his  welfare.    iSee  Introduction. 

A  kind  friend.  Jonas  Collie,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Copen- 
hagen, who  had  been  instrumental  in  persuading  Frederick  VI  of  Denmark  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  Andersen's  education. 

The  Snow  Qneen,  etc.  See  the  edition  of  the  Fairy  Tales  above  mentioned. 
Also  see  The  Snow  Queen,  The  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories,  and  The  Little 
Tin  Soldier  all  prepared  by  W.  H.  Webster  in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Mac- 
millan). 
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THE   ARROW   AND   THE   SONG 

Longfellow,  in  his  diary,  writes:  "October  16th,  1845.  Before  church, 
wrote  2  he  Arrow  and  the  Song,  which  came  into  my  mird  as  I  stood  with  my 
back  to  the  fire,  and  glanced  on  to  the  paper  with  arrow's  speed.  Literally  an 
improvisation."  The  thought  of  the  poem  is,  of  course,  that  "nothing  we  do, 
nothing  we  think  or  say,  tfiough  at  the  time  we  may  not  guess  the  consequence, 
is  done  in  vain.  The  deeds  we  do  and  the  thoughts  we  express  will  make  their 
marks  on  the  lives  of  others,  unseen  by  us,  and  will  unconsciously  affect  our  own 
lives  as  -veil."  Eric  S.  Robertson  in  The  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
in  Great  Writers  series  (Scott)  says:  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song  is  short, 
simple,  perfect.  Another  poet,  in  developing  its  idea,  might  have  drawn 
upon  a  larger  vocabulary;  but  here  nothing  but  the  simplest  words  are 
necessary.  I  think  that  no  poet  could  find  in  this  little  song  anything  at  which 
to  cavil." 
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THE  UNKNOWN  PAINTER 

This  is  a  very  old  and  very  celebrated  story.  It  has  been  told  in  verse  by 
John  Godfrey  Saxe  under  the  title  Murillo  and  His  Slave:  A  Legend  of  Spain 
See  The  Third  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Maemillan). 

PAGE  17-MuriUo.    Bartolom6  Esteban  Murillo  was  born  at  Seville  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1617.    He  early  exhibited  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and 
this  encouraged  his  parents,  although  they  were  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
to  place  him  under  the  care  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  a  distant  relative.    He  proved 
an  apt  pupil,  and  soon  outstripped  his  master.    He  improved  his  style  by  numer- 
ous visits  to  foreign  countries,  and  in  a  short  time  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated painters  of  his  age.    He  died  at  Seville,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a 
scaffold,  or    \pril  3rd,  1682.    "As  a  colorist  he  surpassed  all  other  Spanish 
artists     His  productions  are  remarkable  for  originality,  fidelity  to  nature,  free- 
dom of  touch  and  softness,  splendor,  and  harmony  of  color.  He  delighted  and  ex- 
celled in  the  representation  of  virgin  saints  and  of  beggar-boys  at  play  "    Re- 
productions and  descriptions  of  fifteen  of  Murillo's  most  celebrated  paintings  are 
found  m  Murillo  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton) 
bee  also  Murtllo  by  S.  L.  Bensusan  in  Masterpieces  in  Colour  (Jack) 
BeviUe.    A  famous  old  city  of  Spain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaudalquivir     It 
possesses  great  historical  and  architectural  interest,  and  :i  noted  particularly  for 
Its  university  and  its  library.    The  provincial  Museum  contains  the  largest  col- 
lection extant  of  the  paintings  of  Murillo. 

Page  19 -The  Virgin.  Murillo  was  specially  fond  of  painting  the  Virgin 
Mary.  One  of  his  best  known  paintings,  "The  Madonna  and  Child  "  is  de- 
scnbed,  with  a  beautiful  reprotluction,  in  Estelle  M.  Hurll 's  Murillo  '  "Given 
religious  subjects  to  paint,  he  imbued  his  work  with  the  strong  emotional  charac- 
er  which  he  shared  with  his  race.  The  ardent  temperament,  the  semi-oriental 
Jove  of  CO  or  and  sensuous  beauty  characteristic  of  all  Spaniards,  was  nowhere 
stronger  than  in  Andalusia,  and  Murillo  was  a  true  son  of  the  soil  " 
SebMtian.  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers  (Maemillan)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  slave-boy:  "Sebastian  Gomez,  called  El  Mulato  de 
Munllo,  born  in  ]646,  was  a  mulatto  servant  of  the  celebrated  Murillo  From 
witnessing  the  exercise  of  his  master's  talents  he  conceived  a  likin-  for  art  and 
pa.ssed  his  leisure  time  in  efforts  to  follow  it,  which  were  successful.  After  the 
death  of  Murillo  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  churches  and  convents  at 
beville.  In  the  portico  of  the  convent  of  the  Mercenaries  De^calzos  there  is  a 
pamting  by  him  of  'The  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ';  and  at  the  Capuchins, 
Christ  Bound  to  the  Pillar.'  There  are  several  other  works  by  him  at  Seville 
where  he  died  in  1690."  ' 

PAGE  21 -Classic  Italy.  There  are  very  few  of  Murillo 's  paintings  in  Italy. 
The  greater  number  are  to  be  found  in  Seville,  Madrid.  London,  and  Petrograd 
There  is  only  one  important  picture  of  Sebastian's  outside  of  Seville,  and  that  is 
m  Petrograd. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Lon^ellow  's  minor  poems.  It  gives  a 
picture  of  one  of  his  greatest  joys — the  hour  with  his  children  in  the  twilight. 
The  following  letter  written  by  him  in  1859  to  a  little  girl  friend  fom  «  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  poem:  "Your  letter  followed  me  down  ht  ;  by 
the  seaside,  whore  I  am  passing  the  summer  with  my  three  little  girls.  The 
oldest  is  about  your  size;  but  as  little  girls  keep  changing  every  year  I  can 
never  remember  exactly  how  old  she  is,  and  have  to  ask  her  mamma,  who  has  a 
better  memory  than  I  have.  Iler  name  is  Alice.  I  never  forget  that.  She  is  a 
nice  girl  and  loves  poetry  almost  as  much  as  you  do.  The  second  is  Edith,  with 
blue  eyes  and  beautiful  golden  locks  which  I  sometimes  call  hex  nankeen  hair 
to  make  her  laugh.  She  is  a  busy  little  woman  and  wears  gri/  boots.  The 
youngest  is  Allegra,  which  you  know  means  merry;  and  she  is  the  merriest 
little  thing  you  ever  saw — always  singl.ig  and  laughing  all  over  the  house. 
These  are  my  three  littie  girls,  and  Mr.  h?ad  has  painted  them  all  in  one  picture 
which  I  hope  you  will  see  some  day.  Tiioy  bathe  in  the  sea  and  dig  in  the 
sand  and  patter  about  the  piazza  all  da.  long.  Sonetimes  they  go  to  see  the 
Indians  encamped  on  the  shore,  and  buy  baskets  and  bows  and  arrows. 
I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  two  boys.  They  are  such  noisy  fellows  it  is 
of  no  use  to  talk  about  them.  And  now,  Miss  Emily,  give  my  love  to  your  papa, 
and  good  night  with  a  kis.s  from  his  friend  and  yours."  The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1863  in  "Flight  the  Second"  of  Birds  of  Passage. 

PAGE  21  -  Lower.    To  grow  dark. 
The  ohamber  above  me.    The  nursery. 

The  broad  hall  stair.    The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the  Longfellow  home, 
Craigie  House,  at  Cambridge,  Mas.sachusetts. 

PAGE  22 -My  castle  wall.  The  metaphor  in  stanzas  5  and  6  is  that  of  an 
attack  upon  a  feudal  castle.  The  metaphor  is  further  carried  out  in  the  remain- 
ing stanzas  by  the  references  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  to  the  dungeon  in  the 
tower,  inseparable  from  the  strongholds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
PAGE  23 -The  Bishop  of  Bingen.  In  the  year  914  there  was  a  dreadful 
famine  in  Germany.  Bishop  Ilatto  is  said  to  have  assembled  his  poor  subjects 
in  a  barn  under  the  pretence  of  furnishing  them  with  food.  He  then  set  fire 
to  the  barn  and  burned  them  to  death.  Shortly  afterwards  an  army  of  rats 
invaded  the  country.  In  order  to  avoid  them  the  Bishop  fled  to  his  tower  on 
an  island  in  the  Rhine  near  Bingen.  But  the  rats  pursued  him,  gnawed  their 
way  into  his  presence  and  devoured  him.  Robert  Southey  tells  the  story  in 
his  poem  Bishop  Hatto  printed  in  Book  IV  of  New  Literary  Beaders  (Mac- 
millan). 

Banditti.    Robbers. 

An  old  moustache.     A  translation  of  the  French  phrase  veille  moustache, 
a  term  applied  to  a  veteran  soldier. 
Forever  and  a  day.    See  page  5.5. 
In  dnst.    Until  death  comes. 
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A  CRUST  OP  BREAD 
Thi.  •election  i.  taken  from  Book  IV  of  the  New  Education  Reader,  by 

tL^lT  ""^  o^  '~"  *'"'  P'"*'"«f  »'  *»'«  ««i  to  the  marketing  of 
the  ^m  «  gjven  m  S  o„«  «/  Coii«fry  Z^/«  by  Sarah  Power.  Bradiah  (Ameri- 

Camftnd^e  .tfanua/,  0/  ««ence  and  Literature  (Cambridge  Press).  How  We  are 
fed  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and  World  8e.  «  (MacmiUan). 
2l''\^orldu  Fedhy  Prank  George  Carpenter  (American  Book  Co.).  and 
the  chapter  entitled  "How  Man  Got  the  Pood  Plants"  in  How  Man  Conquered 
Nature  by  Minnie  J.  Reynolds  in  Everychild's  Series  (Macmillan). 


A   HINDU  FABLE 

This  poem  is  classed  among  the  author's  Fairy  TaUs,  Legend,,  and  Apo- 
logue, As  originally  published  it  bore  the  title  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Ele- 
pAfl«^  with  the  sub-title  A  Hindoo  Fable.  The  following  "Moral",  omit^^  in 
the  text,  was  attached  by  the  author:  ,  "m.i^  u, 

"80   oft   in    theologie    wars, 

The  disputants,  I  ween, 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean. 
And  prate  about  an  elephant 

Not  one  of  them  has  seen." 

PAGE  29  -  Hindnstan.    The  original  has  ' '  Indostan ' '. 


A  PIONEER  WOMAN 

r.u.*i*7  T^^'!  '*""r'  °^**'''  experiences  of  Marie  Anne  Lajimodiftre  are 
related  by  M.ss  Agnes  Laut  in  The  Conquest  of  the  Great  North-West  (Mac- 
miUan).    One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  concerns  her  experiences  at  Ed- 

r         ,«n«  '°7  "^"""^  ^^  '^^^y  "'"  ^'•'>™  P«™Wna  up  the  Saskatche- 

wan  in  1808,  among  the  free  traders  who  went  up  with  the  brigades  were  the 
Lajimodieres  Word  of  the  white  woman  ran  before  the  advancing  traders  by 
m«;casin  telegram,'  and  wherever  pause  was  made.  Indians  flocked  in  thou- 
sands to  see  Mane  Gaboury.  Belegrade,  a  friend  of  Baptiste's,  thought  it  well 
to  protect  her  by  spreading  in  advance  the  report  that  the  white  woman  had  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye;  if  people  offended  her,  she  would  cause  their  death  by 
merely  looking  at  them ;  and  the  ruse  sen  ed  its  purpose  until  they  reached  Ed- 
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onton.  This  wu  the  danger  spot— the  centre  of  fearful  war*  waged  by  Ulack- 
feet  and  Creea.  Here  came  Marie  Gaboury,  in  1808,  to  live  at  Edmonton  for  four 
yean.  Baptiate,  as  of  old,  hunted  as  freeman,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  often 
accompanied  by  his  dauntless  wife  to  the  hunting  field.  Once,  when  she  was 
alone  in  her  tepee  on  the  prairie,  the  tent  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  Cree  warriors.  When  the  leader  lifted  the  tent  Hap,  Marie  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  on  her  knees  making  what  she  thought  was  her  IsHt  prayer.  A  white 
renegade  wandering  with  the  Crees  called  out  to  her  not  to  be  afraid — that  they 
were  after  Blackfeet.  Baptiste's  horror  may  be  guessed  when  he  came  breath- 
less across  the  prairie  and  found  his  wife 's  tent  surrounded  by  raiders.  '  Marie ! 
Marie!'  he  shouted,  hair  streaming  to  thu  wind,  and  unable  to  wait  until  he 
reached  the  tepee,  'Marie! — are  you  alive T'  'Yes,'  her  voice  called  back,  'but 
I — am — dying — of  fright.'  " 

Vivid  accounts  of  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  are 
found  in  The  Romantic  Settlement  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Colonists  by  George  Bryce 
CMusson)  and  in  The  Selkirk  Settlers  in  Real  Life  by  R.  G.  Macbeth  (Briggs). 

PAGE  31  -  Fint  white  woman.  Marie  arrived  at  Pembina  during  the  spring 
of  1806. 

PAGE  32 -Province  of  Qnebee.  Marie  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Three 
Rivers,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Jean  Baptiate  LajimvHliire.  One  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  scouts  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Voyagenr.  In  the  early  days  in  the  North-West  this  name  was  applied  to  tne 
men  who  rowed  the  boats  engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  but  the  men  were  hunters 
and  trappers  as  well. 

The  eanoes.  These  canoes  were  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  Alexander  Henry, 
in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories,  says:  "The 
canoes  were,  as  usual,  five  fathoms  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  their  extreme  breadth,  and  formed  of  birch-tree  bark,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  bark  is  lined  with  small  splints  of  cedar-wood ;  and  the  vessel 
is  further  strengthened  with  ribs  of  the  same  wood,  of  which  the  two  ends  are 
fastened  to  the  gunwales:  several  bars,  rather  than  seats,  are  laid  across  the 
canoe,  from  gunwale  to  gunwale." 

PAGE  33 -Fort  William.  The  headquarters  of  the  North  West  Company  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  River. 

Pembina.  A  small  French  settlement  up  the  Red  River  about  60  miles  from 
Winnipeg.    The  town  is  now  in  United  States  territory. 

Greatest  interest.  Miss  Laut  says :  "To  the  Indian  wives  of  the  Frenchmen 
in  the  freeman's  camp,  Madame  Lajimodiere  was  a  marvel — ^he  first  white 
woman  they  had  ever  beheld.  They  waited  upon  her  with  adoration,  caressed 
her  soft  skin  and  hair,  and  handled  her  like  some  strange  toy." 
PAGE  35  -  Her  first  child.  This  was  a  little  girl  who  was  born  on  January 
6th,  1807.  She  was  christened  Reine,  because  she  was  born  on  the  king's  birth- 
day. At  that  time  George  III  was  on  the  throne. 
Blackfeet.    A  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  far  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
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MounUin.  on  the  upper  watem  of  the  Saskatchewan.  They  were  a  flem,  and 
warlike  tribe,  and  were  conHtantly  «t  war  with  the  Creen.  They  are  now  for 
the  inoHt  part  on  rewrvationit  in  Alberta. 

PAGE  :W-Th.  oolonJatl.  The  h.«t  body  of  coloniHtH  K-ft  Stornowny.  on  the 
Hland  o     F..W..    on  July  2filh.  1811.  winter..!  at   York   Faetory  on   IIudHon 

/f^^H^'lK'T  r  It"  «««  R*^-"-  ««  AugiiHt  30th.  1812.  See  Where  the  Buffalo 
Koamcd  by  E.  L.  Marsh  (Briinpt). 

Jr'J.lt  W^  ^'"""-''.'^""K""-  •«">  «f  t»'"  fo'Tth  Karl  of  Selkirk,  wan  JK,rn  at 
St.  Mary  a  Isle  Kirkc-ndbnghtHhire.  Scotland.  June  2()th.  1771.  and  wan  e.lucat.d 

oHttl  Tf  /'T"*!*/  ^^""''  ^•'•'''"t'"«  he  became  much  intercHted  in  the 
thluH  r  /'':  V'"'"""'^''  °'  ^•'"^''"'•''  -"'^  •"  "»=^  ""'•'•••t'K.k  a  tour 
tion  i  tJ        '       »°'  *''f  ""'"*'"^  '"  '"•''^'*  *»  investigate  for  himm-If  the  condi- 

elder  brothers  having  already  died.  In  1802  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
K.d  River  Valley  aa  a  field  for  colonization,  and  in  that  year  he  discussed  the 
question  with  the  British  government.     He  was  induce<l. 'however   tTa^ndon 

a™  [n  M  ^^  This  venture,  though  some  difficulties  were  encountered  at 
•Til?    ^"."°'',  P™^ff  completely  successful.    He  also,  about  the  same  time. 

of  the  Baldoon  settlement.  In  Great  Britain  he  took  an  active  part  in  Parlia 
neerl'  fn^lrir'  T?"T  T  ''""*"'  ""  '^'  r-P'--««'ntative  of  the  Scottish 
cZZ  ^.^°^^T^''•     ^^^  ^^"  ^^  V^^t^Y^b^A  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 

a?o2  th     R  ""l    P     "  ''"'^  fT'*'^  *  controlling  interest,  a  large  tract  of  lanJ 

Great  Br  ♦  Ti!''«'   '''*''   '^'  '"'^"'*  °^  ^""°«  ^^   ^'^h   emigrants  from 

Great  Britain.     The  first  party  of  settlers  was  sent  out  under  his  auspices  in 

Nor  h  tZ  T  f  u"  «"'='"^"^'"«f  y-«"-    Deputes  soon  arose  with  the 

North  V,  est  Company,  and  these  finally  culminated  in  the  Seven  Oaks  affair  in 
1816.  The  settlers  were  driven  out  and  the  colony  was  for  a  time  destroyed 
In  the  meantime  Selkirk  had  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  early  in  June  18  6  he 
^"t  out  for  the  Red  River,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  120  men  and  anned  with 
a  commission  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.    On  the  way  the  news  of  the  disasteTto 

North  Terr  '""•  "/  "*  ""•'^  ^•^'^'^  ^'"•*  ^^"'-™'  'he  chief  post  of  the 
North  ^\est  Company,  and  remained  there  during  the  winter  of  TsiG-lSH 
In  the  spring  of  1817  he  proceeded  to  the  Red  River,  where  he  again  estab^ 
hshed  h..s  colonists  on  their  farms.  This  done,  he  returned  to  CanSa  wher^ 
ZT  S  ^^•^■'•^'7'-''«tely  taken  against  him  by  his  enemies  on  the  'ground 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority.  The  trials  were  a  farce,  but  finally  IdWrk 
|vas  hned  .2,000.    lie  returned  to  England  in  1818.  and  on  his  arHvaf  eng^ 

LVhl  !fr'  "^  r'"^^''  '°  "'""''  ^^  °"™«  «°d  "">i"tain  his  rights.  bS  hTs 
health  had  been  undermined  by  his  constant  exertions.  He  retire!  to  the  south 
of  France,  .i.ere  he  died  at  I'au,  April  8th.  1820.  See  The  Life  of  LordsTrk 
by  George  Bryce  (IiL^son).  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  Peop// by  Dav.lM 
V  ro.  Sr  (Xp)""'  """''  '''''"'''''  Supplementing  Canalian  History 
FortDonglas.    A  Hudson's  B„y  ro„,pany'.  fort  on  the  Red  River,  about  two 
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mile*  Houth  of  the  Awtiniboino.  It  was  captured  by  the  Nor'  Westem  after  the 
affair  at  Heven  Oaks  in  IHIC.  Sec  Duman'u  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  Ptople 
and  Hrypc'H  Thf  Life  of  Lord  Selkirk. 

To  OUTjr  l«tt«n.  At  this  time  there  was  bad  blood  between  the  North  West 
Company  and  the  Hudson 'm  Hay  Company.  The  voyageurs  of  the  former  com- 
pany were  gntliered  in  force  near  the  Red  River  Hcttleinent  and  were  threaten- 
ing bloodshed.  It  was  necessary  to  communicate  with  Lord  Selkirk,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Montreal.  Lujimodit^re  was  chosen  as  the  most  trusted  messenger  to 
be  had.  It  was  impossihlc  to  follow  the  usual  route,  as  this  would  take  him 
through  Nor'  Wester  territory  and  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  carry  letters  to 
Montreal.  Aeeonlingly  he  was  compelled  to  go  through  Minnesota  to  the  Sault; 
Ihen  south  along  the  American  shore  of  Lake  IIuro!i  to  Detroit  and  from  De- 
troit to  ilontreal.  lie  succeeded  in  reaching  Montreal  and  delivered  his  letters 
to  Lord  Selkirk.  The  Nor'  Westers  were  furious  at  Lajiinodiere's  success  and 
imperative  orders  were  issued  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  "Rewards  of 
$100,  two  kegs  of  rum,  and  two  carrots  of  tobacco  were  offered  to  Minnesota 
Indians  if  they  would  catch  Lajimodiere.  They  waylaid  his  canoe  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  beat  him  senseless,  stole  his  despatches,  and  carritnl  him  to  Fort  William, 
where  he  was  thrown  in  the  butter-vat  prison  and  told  that  his  wife  had  already 
been  murdered  on  Red  River."  He  wa.s  released  by  Lonl  Selkirk  when  he  cap- 
tured Fort  William  from  the  Nor'  Westers  on  his  journey  to  the  relief  of  the 
Settlement.  When  he  reached  Fort  Douglas  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  the 
news  of  his  wife 's  death  was  false. 

North  Weit  Oompsny.  The  eompany  was  organized  at  Montreal  in  1795 
by  a  numlxT  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  fur-trade.  Most  of  the  partners  had 
already  been  engaged  in  trading  in  the  far  West,  where  the  new  eompany  soon 
proved  itself  to  be  a  vigorous  rival  of  the  Iliulson's  Hay  Company.  In  1802  it 
absorbed  the  X  Y  Company,  a  younger  rival,  and  after  a  struggle  which  lasted 
until  1821  was  finally  itself  absorbed  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  fur-company  known  ns  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson  Bay"  was  organized 
in  1670  under  charter  from  Charles  II,  king  of  England,  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Rhino  being  the  first  governor.  For  many  years  the  company  confined  its  oper- 
ations to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  but  eventually  it  spread  its  trading  posts 
over  almost  all  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far 
south  as  California.  In  1S21  it  absorbed  the  North  West  Company,  and  in  1869 
it  surrendered  its  territorial  rights  in  British  North  America  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Find  a  reftige.  Chief  Peguis,  an  Indian  friendly  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, had  warned  Governor  Semple  that  the  Nor'  Westers  were  gathering  in 
force  at  Portage  la  Prairie  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Douglas,  and  that  bloolshed 
was  sure  to  follow.  The  governor  refused  to  listen  to  this  warning,  and  then  the 
chief  went  to  Madame  Lajimodiere.  Miss  Laut  tells  the  story:  "  'White  wom- 
an. '  he  commands. '  come  /ou  across  the  river  to  ray  tepee !  Blood  is  to  be  shed. ' 
And  "Marie  Gahonrj',  whn  h.-sd  Icirned  tn  love  the  Tndi.nns  .is  she  formerly  feared 
them,  follows  Chief  Peguis  down  the  river  bank  with  her  brood  of  children  like 
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.-  .Id  bj,  .h.  N,r.  w™.srs.  h.AtL'^z"^:\2  "^1^  "•* 

ment  may  be  ffiiefwcd  whon  turn  «,o—  #--     iT     •  KHIed.       Her  amase- 

.her.  .pi„rZ IT^. ",,, VhZ  iJ^LTh  ,% 'r  "•'.'"''  "'  '""'  '"  "»°'™>. 


THE   LORD   IS   MT  SHEPHERD 

»  that  of  Richard  O  Mouittlnn^iTrf  "^^  arra.  pn,ent  of  the  ver*^ 
Moultonaaya:  ''In  thia  m«t  Llr  ,  I'l  ''^'"^  ^^^^^^  (M.cmillan). 
protection  ia  deve  oVed  fiT VrS.  \  '^""^  '^""^  *''•'  *''«"«»'»  «'  Jehovah', 
expanded  in  detarthl  W  a  ra'",?'    ""'*%"'  *'*  *''P''"^  *»«»  »>»  «««". 

anointing,  and  ^perhana)  the  «trprr«;  !!L  '^  /»*  '*""*  '"**'  '**  *'*"«  «""! 
the  deaert  of  life  -   Se«  Vl    n  T  .  J  f*^""  following  the  ainger  through 

very  pretty  but  aomewhat  fanciful  interpretation  nf  trp,  •  .^*'"'''^-  ^ 
«-.  ./  Our  Syrian  Ouesi  by  W^i/^t  (Partrid^';  '^■"'"  "  ^^•'°  ^  ^*' 

P^liS:^T'Zt'Z'^;:S  ""l^S^^J"^'  ^-.'«'*  -  -eeter 
but.  as  when  one.  walking  the  winter  st^fLlTT*  *  °P^°'"«  «'  ''"  «>"1; 
to  enter,  and  the  red  light  atrerma  a  m„™lf %  Ju*"^  door  opened  for  some  one 
dren  are  nmning  to  greet  the  eompr  TnTIT  •^?'^'''  ^^'^  **>«  '«™«  «'  P'X  chil- 
shuts  and  leaves  nighfuLkyentcannl^Th'^'K^'l''*'  '"■"°*^*'  *''°»«h  ^^e  door 
ear.  the  heart,  and  the  imagba'^^^L  have^n   i fn'^"^"'", *"  ^'"'*  *•>«  «J^«'  th" 
moment's  opening  of  the  ^ul  are  St!^f  j,?v.      **"*  '"*''"•  **'°"»''  i*  «  but  a 
will  never  be  ab^nt  from^he  torld     I^  hlr^*? '  "^J"**'"  ""^  consolation  that 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  woHd      Tt  L-     ''^"'"?^  '"'"*  ^^^'^^^  *»  «st  than 
felon  thoughts,  more  kck  debts' more  thie^llL""'^'^  ***  *^'''  ''""»«°°  '"O" 
on  the  seashore.     It  has  comSd  Z  nnwi^  T^T^u  *•""•  **'«''«  «'•«  «»°d8 
courage  to  the  army  of  the  Knointed     K  ».  "^^  °'  ^^  P~""-     '*  ^as  sung 
into  the  hearts  of  the  s  ek  of  oTnC  f  "^       *""  P°?''^<*  *«''™  ""^  consolatioi 
griefs,  of  orphans  in  their'  lonefiner   Dy^^^ZT  "^.^''^T  ^°  *''«'''  P'^^^iS 
read  to  them;  ghastly  hospitals  h«^«  Dv>ng  soldiers  have  died  easier  as  it  wai 

oner  and  broken  his  chaS,  and   li^e  Peter ^^^^^^^  '^'  P"^ 

.on  ard  sung  him  back  to  his  home  again  "    PrTeLJr  d'TJ?'^,''  '"  ''"*^"«- 

The  charm  of  th«  Psalm  of  Psaimslies'in  i^'    SLd^SSi   ty  TSS^ 
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bMuty  of  conception,  and  wealth  of  religioua  itigniflcance.  Theae  are  blended 
with  an  art  that  in  beyond  art,  attainable  only  by  the  trustful  human  apirit 
guided  by  the  Divine.  The  chief  figure  in  the  picture,  that  of  the  ahepherd,  ia 
one  which  appeals  to  all  ages  and  all  nations,  though  it  suggests  itself  most 
naturally  to  dwellers  in  the  pastoral  countries  of  the  East.  The  secondary 
metaphor,  that  of  the  host  at  the  banquet  of  life,  must  not  be  slighted,  though 
it  ia  inevitably  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  superior  beauty  and  suggen- 
tiveneas  of  the  primary  thought.  The  meaning  and  helpfulnew  of  this  perfect 
little  Psalm  can  never  be  exhausted  so  long  as  men.  like  Hhecp,  wander  and  need 
guidance,  and  so  long  as  they  learn  to  find  it  in  Ood  their  Shepherd." 

PAGE  39  -  My  shtplianL    A  natural  and  expressive  figure  in  a  pastoral  coan- 

try  like  Palestine. 

Not  want.    The  language  of  both  experience  and  confidence. 

Lacdtth  BM.    The  idea  of  guidance  is  suggested. 

iMtortth.    "Renew,  and  sustains  my  life." 

nw  ihadow  of  dMth.     A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  says:     "The  sheep  districts  in 

Palestine  consist  of  wide  open  wolds  or  downs,  reft  here  and  there  by  deep 

ravines,  in  whose  sides  lurks  many  a  wild  beast,  the  enemy  of  the  flocks. 

Even  in  such  a  dismal  glen,  where  unknown  perils  are  the  thickest,  where 

deadly  gloom  and  horror  are  on  every  side,  he  knows  no  fear." 

Thy  rod  and  thy  ataff.    The  shepherd's  crook  is  figured  as  a  club  with  which 

to  defend  the  flock,  and  as     staff  to  lean  upon. 

A  taUt.  The  figure  is  clanged.  The  shepherd  gives  place  to  the  bountiful 
monarch  who  entertains  his  guest  with  splendid  hospitality.  Professor  Davison 
says:  "Much  is  gained,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  by  this  additional 
figure  to  describe  God's  goodness  and  man's  ground  of  trust  and  confidence. 

Provision  for  needs,  festive  rejoicing,  the  bestowment  of  dignity,  abounding 
grace  more  than  sufficient  for  all  contingencies — such  are  the  suggestions  of 
thia  verse,  in  which  the  Psalmist  is  a  guest  at  the  banquet  of  life,  with  Jehovah 
for  a  bountiful  Host.  Fresh  and  fragrant  on  frer-ly  used  in  the  East  aa  a 
coametic,  is  associated  always  with  festal  c  isiwns,  »  the  neglect  to  provide 
it  ia  somewhat  of  a  slight  on  the  part  of  a  host  wh- 
Hino  onoiniM.  The  host  honors  him  in  public  bti 
who  hate  him. 

Anointed.    The  anointing  of  the  guests  with  uii 
of  an  Eastern  banquet. 

I  will  dwelL    The  words  are  figurative ;  he  will  li< 
ship  with  God. 


utertaining  guests." 
^  the  very  faces  of  those 

one  of  '  le  'Reremoniea 
in  intimate  fellow- 
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SOXO  OF  THE  SEASONS 

This  poem,  the  author  of  which  is  Thomas  Bailey   ^W  is  en?  ''"(I  in  *lie 

original  Marjorie's  Almanac.     It  consists  of  four  stani*'  h  «-h.     mp'  the 

praises  of  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  beginnintr  *m  ^prmsrlime. 

In  each  stanza  is  found  a  happy  suggestion  of  the  growth  a»  ?>t>      *  of 
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wtuw.  aiui  ..iuh  «.Mon  k  rrprw-ntwl  .^  ple«inti>r  than  th«  one  th.t  preetKle.  it. 
The  rtrot  «t«,«  d..«;nb«.  th«  return  of  the  bird*  the  w.nn  breeie.  of  .priugtime 
the  budding  of  the  e.rly  tree.,  .n.l  .ugge-t-  th.t  AUy  i.  the  ple««nte,t  of  the 
■.pring  month..  The  m-ond  .lanu  dm-ribe.  the  .uiun.er  .hMiR.^  in  the  ripening 
fruit,  the  flow..™  of  .iuue.  the  humming  inN*-«U  which  Hll  the  air  with  a  feeling 
of  drowwneHH.  and  the  Umg  Nunnuer  eveningii  with  their  bright  moonlight  The 
third  .tanza  .Im-riU*  the  harv.^t  time  of  autumn,  the  leave,  taking  on  their 
brilliant  tint.  .n<l  «t  la>.t  falling  to  the  ground,  and  the  .harp  fro.ty  air  making 
u.  appr«..ate  the  warmth  within  .loon..  Ami  la.tly  the  fourth  .tanza  deal,  with 
the  bnghtne*.  of  winter  .port,  without  and  the  checrfulne«i  and  re.tfulue«i 
within. 


See  GfltiHg  Arquainled  with  the.  Treei  by  J.  Horace 


PAOK  41-Pln«.trtt,tto. 

McKarland  (Ma.millan). 

CTlMtant..    ''NVxt  to  ll„.  hi..kory  nut«  w,.  mimt  rank  the  ch.^tnut«.    Some  mav 

give    h..m  first  plH..e  in  th..  list  of  Am-n.-nn  nut  treen.-    See  Tree,  Every  Child 

Should  hnow  by  Julia  K.  Hogvn  (l)oul)le.lay). 

PAGE  42 -Mr.  BanU  OUna.    S..e  not.-  on  Saint  Nichola.  on  page  57 
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THE   BEAVERS 

'"'»  «"'«'tjon  »  a  part  of  a  chapter  .-ntith-d  "The  Beirt  Buildera"  in  Wilder. 
WuJrl       ft  I      ^."^..'T  ^'""  "  ^""'^■'"''  •'''»"^'  '«"»    he  original. 

eleven  ^rf/fr  "'"^  ?'  '°  '^''^  ""^"^^  "^'•'"^-  ^^  *-»"  ^^e  rtoriea  of 
eleven  of  the  baby  mammalu  of  the  wilderne«.-how  they  grow  and  learn  day 

whl  t  i*'  '"''"  of  themselves.  The  mammals  are  the  opoarum.  manatee, 
whale,  elk,  beaver,  rabbit,  squirrel,  bear,  fox.  wolf,  and  mole.  All  the  stories 
nl  i'  ""«?  '"'^>  '"♦•'"ffns  way  and  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  See  also  "The 
Bea.er  a  Story  in  Stones  of  Birds  and  Beasts  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
(Macmillan)  and  .\atural  History  by  Alfred  II.  Miles  (Dodd). 

PAGE  4r,-WUd  cat.    The  lynx  is  probably  nuant.     "The  animal  has  short 
egs   and  IS  ge„,.rally  about  th,-  si.e  of  a  fox,  attainius  oft..n  to  three  feet  in 
l.-njrfl..    It  preys  upon  sn.nll  .,ua.lrup..,ls  and  birds,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it  is 
an  ex,,ert  cl.mb..r."    See  Aifre.l  FI.  Mih-s's  Xatural  History. 


GREEN  FIELDS  OP  ENGLAND 

for  t? r  T?r'  ""'"'■?  ^^  ^^'■**""'  """•'  ^'°"*^^  «'»««•  »•«  »^»*i  I'-ft  England 
for  the  (  rnted  Sta  os,  with  the  obje-t  of  making  his  home  in  the  oountiy  be^nd 

o  irbiHh  7  't""?""^'"^  ^°''  '^  '^'  '"'"•^^  Englishman  for  the  land 
of  h.s  b  th.  It  may  with  advantage  be  compared  with  the  well-known  poem  of 
Kubrrt  Browning,  written  while  he  was  living  in  Italy: 
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HOME  THOUGHTS,  FKOM  AHROAD 

Oh,  to  b«  lb  KnKlaiKl 
Now  that  Aprll'i  <;n.r#, 
Aad  wbMvrr  wakra  in  EnKlaml 
8«««,  »ome  morning,  unawarr, 
That  the  lownit  boughi  an.l  tb«  hruih  iroo<l  ihMf 
Sound  tha  elm  tr«*  bole  are  In  tiny  l««r, 
Wkila  tha  rhaffimh  lingit  on  Iha  orchard  bough 
In  Kngland— now! 

And  aftar  April,  whan  Ma/  followi, 

And  the  white-throat  bulldi,  and  all  the  iwallowtt 

Bark  I  where  my  blomonied  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Laana  to  the  field  and  iratteri  on  the  riover 

Bloaioma  and  dewilrope— at  the  bent  ipray '»  eilge— 

That'i  the  wi«e  thruih;  ha  lingii  earh  long  twire  over, 

Left  jrou  ihould  think  be  never  rould  reraptura 

Tha  firat  fine  rareleii  rapturel 

And  though  the  fleldi  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

All  will  be  gay  wh'a  noontide  wakra  anew 

The  buttercupa,  the  little  children '»  dower, 

—Far  brighter  than  thia  gaudy  melon-flower! 
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Thi.  wlection  ia  based  upon  Paul  Ilpnri  Mallet's  translations  of  the  Ice- 
landtc  Edda.  Mallet,  who  was  a  Swiss  historian,  early  betaine  iuteresfed  in  the 
study  of  the  Norse  sagas.  In  1760  he  wrote  Memoir3  on  the  Literature  of  the 
^orth  in  SIX  volumes  and  in  1777  a  flistory  of  Denmark  in  throe  volumes.  The 
introduction  to  this  latter  was  translateil  into  English  un.ler  the  title  Northern 
Anttqmttet,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish writers  to  the  treasures  of  the  Morse  and  Icelandic  early  literature  The 
chief  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Norse  mythology  are  the  Elder  Edda  in 
poetry  and  the  Younger  Edda  in  prose.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
books  correspond  with  our  Bible,  as  they  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  northern 
nations.  In  Icelandic  Edda  means  great-fjrandmother.  probably  with  reference 
to  the  ancient  origin  of  the  myths  the  books  contain.  See  Norse  Mythology  ■  or 
The  Rehgton  of  Our  Forefathers  by  R.  B.  Anderson  (Oripgs).  This  same  storv 
IS  excellently  well  told  with  a  wealth  of  detail  in  fitories  from  Northern  M,^h, 
by  Emilie  Kip  Baker  (Macmillan).  in  In  the  Days  of  Giants  by  Abbie  Fanvell 
Brown  (Houghton),  in  Out  of  the  Northland  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker  in  Poeket 
r^ssi^s  (Macmillan),  and  in  Told  by  the  Northmen  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton 
(Harrap). 

T^n?""' 'i!ri.*^®x*'!r"r  ^'  '"""■•  '^'"'  '^  '"'^  wonderfnl  weapon.    "With  it 
Thor  could  burst  the  hardest  metal  and  shatter  the  thiokest  mountain    and 

no  matter  how  far  or  bow  hard  it  was  thrown,  it  would  always  fly  back  into 
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the  other  gods,  stole  into'-rtor';  palace   and    rdl^M??'^';*""'*^  *°  '"'""^ 
beautifu   hair.    Thor  was  fiercely  lnS^\ndLt^.?tf/fT'  "^J^  "'^  »'«'' 
caught  him.  and  was  pacified  only  on  thi  nr„Jf    it  ^^ -^l^  ^°'''-    ^'"a'ly  he 
Sifs  hair  by  locks  of  real  ^irShwonM^.^^    *■''**  ^^  '"""''^  ''^^"'^ 
original.    This  he  did  bv  the  aidTf  the  Dwirf^  ^l  ^""V^^l  and  natural  a^  the 
hjm  with  two  other  wonderfui^i^QuS^lr  tl7*'°  **  *^u-^""  *™«  presented 
aim  and  the  ship  Skidbladni,  whkh  couW  b^  Jnin''?''  ""^''5  T'i^'^  "«*  ">'««  '^s 
of  the  hand.    The  former  of  trsL  Loki  int.nH  i  ♦'^  "'^  """^  ''*''^  '"  the  palm 
latter  to  Freya.    On  his  way  back^o  A^-i^  ^    **/»  P'T^'?*  *°  Odin  and  the 
brother  of  Sindri,  the  mil  hmLa  ^afZj^-"''l^T^.'  ^^^  ^^''''^  ^warf,  the 
not   refrain  from  boasS  about  hTswnnl^?  the  Underworld.     Loki  could 
with  his  head  if  Sindri  could  make  thre™       "^  ^if*"'  *°*^  ""^^^^^  *«  Pa^ 
challenge  and  Sindri  set  to  work  at  hiHor' r'^'""^"'-.  ^'"^^  accepted  the 
Draupnir,  made  of  solid  gold   which  every  nfn?h  nS/"*  ,5"?'"'="*^  *»"«  "°» 
rings  of  gold  as  beautiful  as   t-S     Nex?  he  ™i^    .f  *  "^f?^**  ^''"P  «'»''*  ""ther 
who  could  run  more  swiftly    ban  any  S.^.  Z      *^.f  ^°'''?"  *>°^'  Go'dbristle, 
Sindri  was  engaged  in  makfng  these  twoTnt;  T/f  ^K"''  "V  <"•  ^a*^''-    While 
interfere  with  Brock  wh~s  blowlL^hA  n^*'"'^"'  °}^^''*^  ^"^^  ^id  his  best  to 
brushed  away  the  annoyance   buT  w^hile  f h  J  ?m  ?°  ''P""  ^^^  ^«^>^-    "rock 
changed  himself  into  a  Jadfly  and  sTunl  iwl     '^  °^J'',*  ^""  '°  *''«  ^^^  Loki 
roared  with  pain,  but  hf  dS  not  dJop^thcTandTeTth^^^^^^^  ''"'  Z'^  .^'^**  »>« 
stung  hi,     and  this  time  so  severelv  on  fh^       V    ^^e  bellows.    Again  Loki 
forth  and  ran  down  into  hi™     The  dwLrf  rJ^^T  V''**,*''"  ^^°^  «P»rted 
blood,  and  for  a  moment  the  bei lows  stonned     S  "Jlf  ^"''  *°  ^'P«  «^ay  the 
It  was  the  famous  hammer  of  Thor  that  wEth.fl    ^^^^  TT""^  ^'^^  «°°»&h- 
when  the  hammer  was  ready   it  was  found  fn  f      f™!'  ?°'^u*^^  '"««"'*  *as  that 
enough  to  interfere  with  its  powe^  The  ,  enil.?   f^i^  'i*-  ^^^  ''""^'^'  ^"t  »«» 
and  Loki  was  left  to  the  gods   X  deetlpf  •     ?  °^  the  dispute  between  Brock 
trick  Loki  managed  to  sav^hk  M  I     ..I     \'u  ^*^°'"  °^  *''<'  ^warf.    But  by  a 
to  sew  up  his  h5   a  prnTshm^nrwhth  K  V  ^*V'"T"''^  *«  ^""'^  B'-^k 
Myf/..s-  of  Northern  wTby  II   I  GuerW  ^T  ''  '°*  ^^^  ?  '«"«  time.    See 
Abbie  Parwell  Brown's /«  the  Days  oToi^}"^''  ^"^^  Company)  and 

eighth,  ninth,  and' tenth  eentre;."tit";s  ''^C^  i""'^  '."""^  ^'^ 
denying  the  name  of  vikum  from  the  r.Vx/n!  i  .  ^  ^  ™^''^'y  P'™*^*" 
had  harbored  with  their  lon^^l^s  ^^^^^^^^^  -  ^hich  they 

IS  applied  to  the  Norsemen  in  general  '  ''"'''^''■'  *''"  *^™ 

J^^n  otr:i.\"T(j:rbe?r'°^Trr"^  ^"" ''  ''•-  -'  ^--• 

erally  good  t  m'rer  he  I    ^^  "u°"V'"  '""^^  "'  ^^"'^  «'^'"''-    Although  |en- 

veiy-drngerlrrt     e:~mL;e:  h""  '  T''''  ™^'  '^"'^  "^  ^ «  -- 
sent  him  awny  from  hoT^VZ^^T'''  ^'"^  -"^her.  unable  to  control  him. 

and  of  Hlora  (Heat)  '  TW  f^f        '^      '^''' ''"'"  °^ 

Uleat).     These  foster  parents  soon  managed  to  control  their 
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troublesome  charge,  and  brought  him  up  so  wisely  that  all  the  gods  were  duly 
grateful  for  their  kind  offices.  Having  attained  his  full  growth  and  the  age  of 
reason,  he  was  admitted  in  Asgard  among  the  othe"  gods,  where  he  occupied  one 
of  the  twelve  seats  in  the  great  judgment  hall."  In  Norway  Thor  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  highest  god,  although  in  the  mythology  of  the  other  northern 
jountries  he  occupied  the  second  place.  He  was  recognized  in  all  the  countries 
as  the  god  of  thunder. 

Ohariot  wheels.  Thor  never  walked  or  rode  on  horseback,  but  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  a  brazen  chariot  drawn  by  two  goats,  Tanugniostr  (tooth- 
cracker)  and  Tanngrism  (tooth-gnasher),  from  whose  teeth  and  hoofs  the  sparks 
constantly  flew. 

Lofty  mansioii.  This  was  Bilskimir  (Lightning)  in  the  realm  of  Thrudheim 
in  Asgard.  "It  contained  five  hundred  and  forty  halls  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  thralls,  who  after  death  were  welcomed  to  his  home,  whei-e  they  were 
treated  as  well  as  their  masters  in  Valhalla,  for  Thor  was  the  patron  god  of  the 
peasants  and  lower  classes." 

Aigard.  The  abode  of  the  Asas  or  chief  gods.  The  Norsemen  supposed  the 
universe  to  be  a  fiat  circle,  beyond  which  on  all  sides  was  a  region  of  frost  and 
mists.  Midgard,  the  earth,  was  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  On  a 
high  hill  above  the  earth  was  built  the  heavenly  city  of  Asgard.  See  Heroes  of 
Asgard  by  A.  and  E.  Keary  (Macmillan). 
A  belt.    This  was  known  as  the  Megin-giord. 

Iron  gloves.  The  hammer,  as  the  emblem  of  tlie  thunderbolts,  was  generally 
red  hot,  so  that  the  iron  gloves  were  very  necessary. 
PAGE  52-Oift8  of  the  gods.  Scarcely  accurate.  See  Introduct  o't. 
Thrym.  The  king  of  the  Storm  Giants  and  the  god  of  the  destructive  thunder 
storm.  He  is  the  personification  of  the  giant  forces  of  nature. 
The  giants.  The  giants  were  the  first  creatures  who  came  to  life  when  the 
universe  was  formed,  and  inhabited  the  earth  before  it  was  given  to  mankind. 
They  were  born  among  the  icebergs,  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  centre  of 
space.  From  the  beginning  they  were  the  rivals  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  gods, 
who  waged  with  them  a  cea.seless  struggle.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  was  ugly  and  evil.  When  Ymir,  the  first  giant,  had  been 
slain  by  Odin  and  his  brothers,  his  blood  gushed  forth  with  such  force  and  in 
such  a  stream  that  all  his  children  were  drowned  in  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Bergelmir  and  his  wife,  who  escaped  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Jotunheim  at 
the  very  end  of  the  world.  From  them  all  the  giants  were  descended.  The 
giants  kept  up  their  feud  with  the  gods  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  annoy 
them.  An  interesting  description  of  the  giants  is  given  in  Chapter  XXIII  of 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 

A  herald.  The  herald  was  Loki.  It  was  important  that  a  cunning  messenger 
should  visit  the  giant.  Thor  was  the  protector  of  Asgard,  and  without  his  ham- 
mer the  giants,  if  they  should  attack  the  home  of  the  gods,  would  probably  prove 
successful  in  destroying  it. 

Freya.  The  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  among  the 
Norse.    She  was  also  the  queen  of  the  Valkyries,  the  maidens  sent  by  Od'a  to 
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choose  those  who  should  be  slain  on  the  battlefield.  When  she  herself  took  part 
in  the  conflict  half  of  the  slain  warriors  fell  to  her  share  and  half  to  Odin. 
These  she  conducted  to  her  own  palace.  She  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  suit  of 
falcon  plumage,  with  which  ehe  could  fly  easily  and  rapidly  wherever  she  wished 
to  go.    See  Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 

Band  of  heroM.  When  the  Norse  warrior  met  his  death  in  battle  his  spirit 
was  at  once  conducted  to  Asgard,  where  dwelt  Odin  with  the  great  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  paid  him  honor  as  their  chief  and  ruler.  Here  among  other 
magnificent  palaces  was  Valhalla,  the  hall  of  the  chosen  slain.  This  palace  had 
540  doors,  each  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  800  warriors  abreast.  Above 
the  principal  gate  were  a  boar's  head  and  an  eagle,  whose  glance  looked  all  over 
the  world.  The  walls  were  fashioned  of  glistening  spears,  so  highly  polished 
that  they  furnished  the  hall  with  light.  The  roof  was  made  of  golden  shields, 
and  the  benches  were  decorated  with  fine  armor.  Here,  at  long  tables,  were 
seated  the  chosen  warriors,  waited  upon  at  their  feasting  by  the  Valkyries.  All 
night  long  the  warriors  feasted  on  flesh  cut  from  the  boar  Schrimir,  whose  life 
was  daily  renewed,  and  drank  mead  furnished  by  the  she-goat  Heidrun,  the 
supply  of  which  was  inexhaustible.  In  the  morning  they  rose  from  the  feast, 
donned  their  armor,  and  indulged  in  fierse  combats  until  the  coming  of  the  night. 
Then  their  wounds  were  miraculously  healed,  and  once  more  they  sat  down  to 
the  feast,  and  the  next  morning  the  fip  ting  was  resumed,  so  that  the  warriors 
might  be  ready  for  the  fatal  day  wht.  hey  would  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
gods  against  their  bitter  enemies.  In  order  that  only  the  bravest  and  best  of 
the  warriors  might  reach  Valhalla  certain  maidens  called  Valkyries  were  sent  by 
Odin  to  the  battlefield.  They  ranged  the  field,  observed  the  warriors  in  the 
fight,  picked  upon  those  who  were  most  worthy,  and  conducted  them  to  Asgard. 
Freya  was  the  queen  of  the  Valkyries. 

Odin.  The  All-Father,  the  highest  and  holiest  god  worshipped  by  the  north- 
ern nations.  H.  A.  Querber  says:  "He  was  generally  represented  as  a  tall, 
vigorous  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  either  with  dark  curling  hair  or  with  a 
long  gray  beard  and  bald  head.  He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  gray,  with  a  blue  hood, 
and  his  muscular  body  was  enveloped  in  a  wide  blue  mantle  all  flecked  with  gray. 
In  his  hand  he  generally  carried  the  infallible  spear  Oungnir,  which  was  so 
■acred  that  an  oath  sworn  upon  its  point  could  never  be  broken,  and  on  his  flnger 
or  arm  he  wore  the  marvellous  ring,  Draupnir,  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness, 
precious  beyond  compare.  When  seated  upon  his  throne,  or  armed  for  the  fray, 
he  wore  his  eagle  helmet ;  but  when  he  wandered  about  the  earth  in  human  guise, 
to  see  what  men  were  doing,  he  generally  donned  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  drawn 
down  low  over  his  forehead  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having  but  one  eye.  Two 
ravens,  Ilugin  (thought)  and  Munin  (memory),  perched  upon  his  shoulders  as 
he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  these  he  sent  out  into  the  wide  world  every  morning, 
anxiously  waiting  for  their  return  at  nightfall,  when  they  whispered  into  his 
ear  news  of  all  they  had  seen  and  heard,  keeping  him  well  informed  about  every- 
thing that  had  happened  on  earth.  At  his  feet  crouched  two  wolves  or  hunting 
hounds.  When  seated  in  state  upon  his  tbrone  he  rested  his  feet  upon  a  foot- 
stool of  gold." 
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PAGE  54-L61d.  Loki,  or  Loke,  the  god  of  fire  among  the  Norsemen,  was 
also  regarded  as  the  personification  of  evil  and  mischief.  At  first  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  divinity  and  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  gods,  but  at  last  his  love 
of  evil  led  him  entirely  astray.  He  lost  all  love  for  good  and  became  utterly 
wicked  and  malevolent.  He  was  finally  expelled  from  Asgard  and  chained  to  a 
rock  by  the  avenging  gods.  See  Baker's  Stories  from  Northern  Myths  and  Guer- 
ber's  kyths  of  Northern  Lands. 

Oiant-laod.  Jotunheim,  a  land  of  ice  and  snow  beyond  the  ocean  at  the  very 
confines  of  the  world. 


'M 


'  THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC 

This  poem  is  purely  humorous  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  It  repre- 
sents the  wind  as  setting  out  on  a  frolic  through  the  land,  bent  on  mischief.- 
First  it  sweeps  through  the  town  upsetting  things  generally;  then  away  it  goes 
through  the  country  fields,  the  forests,  the  farms  and  the  lanes  and  at  last  rock- 
ing the  big  ships  and  the  little  boats  on  the  sea.  But  at  sundown  it  sinks  to  rest 
with  the  thought  that  it  has  had  a  day  of  pure  fun,  with  very  little  real  harm 
to  anybody. 


THE   MIRROR 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Green  Willow  and  Other  Japanese  Tales  by 
Grace  James  (Macmillan).  The  chapter  containing  The  Matsuyama  Mirror,  as 
the  story  is  entitled,  was  written  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  James.  The  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Japanese  folk-lore,  and,  of  course,  is  related  in  various  ways. 
Another  version,  varying  considerably  in  detail  from  the  story  in  the  text,  is 
told  in  Wonder  Tales  of  Old  Japan  by  Alan  Leslie  Whitehorn  (Jack).  This 
book  has  a  beautiful  colored  illustration  of  the  young  girl  with  the  mirror. 
Similar  stories  are  found  in  Tales  of  Old  Japan  by  Lord  Redesdale  (Macmillan) 
and  in  Japanese  Folk  Stories  and  Fairy  Tales  by  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.). 

PAGE  59  -  Matroyama.    One  of  the  chief  towns  of  Japan,  near  the  Inland 
Sea,  about  200  miles  north-east  of  Nagasaki. 

One  of  the  provinces.    The  province  of  Ehine,  on  the  island  of  ShikDku. 
The  capital.    Tokio. 


SPEAK  GENTLY 

The  following  interesting  reminiscence  appears  in  Favorite  Songs  and 
Hymns  edited  by  J.  P.  McCaskey  (American  Book  Co.) :  "David  Bates,  the 
author  of  the  poem  Speak  Gently,  was  a  Philadelphia  broker.    He  was  styled 
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by  the  board  of  broker»-it  was  their  custom  to  nick-name  each  other-' Old 
Mortality      Prominent  literary  men  of  the  day  frequented  hia  office  on  Third 
otreet.    None  of  hu  other  numerous  poems  obtained  the  popularity  of  Speak 
Gently.    This  was  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  was  called  out  by  a 
trivial  circumstance.    He  was  writing  at  his  desk,  and  his  wife  was  sewin/in 
the  same  room,  while  his  son  and  a  little  playmate  were  having  a  very  spirited 
romp.     The  uproar  they  created  greatly  disturbed  the  good  lady    and  she 
requested  them  to  be  quieter.    They  subsided  for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  there 
was  as  much  commotion  as  before,  and  she  reproved  them  again;  but  the  noise 
continued.     Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  in  no  gentle  tone,  said,  'I'll 
teach  you  to  be  quiet!'  and  both  of  the  boys  would  have  had  their  ears  boxed 
but  they  rushed  very  quickly  for  the  door,  and  were  out  of  sight  before  she 
could  reach  them.     'Speak  gently,  wif^speak  gently,'  said  Mr.  Bates,  and 
turning  again  to  his  desk,  he  took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  poem 
that  bears  this  title.    At  the  supper  table  that  evening  he  handed  it  to  his  wife 
She  glanced  at  the  title,  and  thinking  it  a  second  reproof,  said  she  did  not 
want  to  see  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  him  without  reading  it.    The  next  day   at 
his  office,  one  of  his  literary  friends  coming  in,  he  showed  it  to  him     '  This  is  a 
good  thing,  Bates,'  said  his  friend;  'you  should  have  it  published.'    And  acting 
upon  the  suggestion,  he  sent  it  with  a  note  to  L.  A.  Godey,  editor  of  Godeu's 
Maffa««e,  published  in  Philadelphia.    Within  a  few  days  he  received  a  check 
from  air.  Godey  for  one  hundred  dollars,  with  a  note  complimenting  the  poem. 
Mr.  Bates  looked  at  the  check  with  amazement,  and  exclaimed,  'Well,  this  is  the 
biggest  one  hundred  dollars  I  ever  saw!'     He  kept  it  locked  up  in  his  desk 
for  some  time,  and  would  occasionally  take  it  out  and  look  at  it. 

''The  poem  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  is  greatly  admired 
by  foreigners,  especially  by  the  cultured  Brazilian  Emperor.  When  Rev  J  C 
Fletcher  the  celebrated  American  missionary,  was  in  Brazil,  he  visited  Dom 
Pedro  During  the  call  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  Emperor  said,  'I  have 
something  to  show  you,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  author.  He  at  once  led  the  way  into  his  private  library,  where  one  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  room  was  a  large  tabh  f  reaching  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  on  which  appeared  the  familiar  poem  Speak  Gently,  in  both 
the  English  and  the  Portuguese  languages.  'Do  you  know  who  wrote  thisT' 
asked  Dom  Pedro^  'Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Fletcher;  'the  writer  was  formerly  a 
fellow-townsman  of  mine,  Mr.  David  Bates.'  'I  consider  it,'  said  the  Emperor, 
the  most  beautiful  poem  of  any  language  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  require 
al  the  members  of  my  household  to  memorize  it.  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
follow  its  teachings.'  Upon  Mr.  Fletcher's  leturn  home,  the  Emperor  sent  by 
him  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  author,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
hues  and  his  gratification  at  learning  their  authorship."  The  music  is  found  in 
McCaskey's  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

PAGE  65 -Accents,    Tones. 

Sands  of  life.     A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  hour-glass,  through  which  a 

certain  quantity  of  sand  runs  in  a  given  time. 

Brrinfir.    Those  who  have  wandered,  perhaps  unconsciously,  into  a  sinful  life. 
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VEGETABLE  SAVINGS  BANKS 

This  selection  is  one  of  a  number  of  the  interesting  nature  lessons  scattered 
throughout  the  Fourth  Header.  Additional  information  may  be  found  in 
Senior  Country  Reader,  Book  III,  by  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  (Maemillan).  See 
also  Planta  and  Their  Children  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (American  Book 
Co.). 


t  S 


ABACHNE 

This  is  one  of  the  Greek  nature-mytbs,  and  in  addition  to  offering  an  ex- 
planation for  the  origin  of  the  spider,  teiche*  a  lesson  in  modesty  and  respect 
for  the  gods.  In  its  details  the  text  differs  somewhat  from  the  generally  accepted 
story.  The  father  of  Arachne,  Idmon,  was  a  dyer,  not  a  fisherman,  and  lived 
at  Colophon,  a  town  of  lona,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  sea-coast.  F.  A.  Farrar 
in  Old  Oreek  Nature  Stories  (Harrap)  says:  "The  story  of  Arachne  arose 
through  the  wonderful  skill  displayed  by  the  spider  in  making  its  web.  The 
fineness  of  the  threads  surpas.ses  anything  that  can  be  made  by  human  spin- 
ning, and  the  web  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  delicate  piece  of  work.  In 
ancient  times  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  and  flax  were  carried  on  at 
home,  and  this  work,  with  the  making  of  clothes,  formed  a  very  important  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  female  part  of  the  household.  Even  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  did  not  think  this  work  beneath  them,  but  took  great  pride  in  turning  out 
fine,  even  threads,  and  weaving  them  into  beautiful  patterns."  See  Stories  of 
Old  Greece  and  Rome  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker  (Maemillan)  and  The  Age  of  Fable 
by  Thomas  Bulfinch  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent). 

PAGE  70  -  Little  shell-fish.  George  Rawlinson  in  Phanicia  in  The  Story  of 
the  Nations  series  (Unwin)  says:  "The  Mediterranean  waters  off  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  especially  off  the  tract  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Tyre,  abound  with 
two  species  of  shell-fish  capable  of  furnishing  an  exquisite  dye.  The  mollusks 
which  inhabit  the  shells  have  a  receptacle  or  sac  behind  the  head,  ir  which  a 
very  minute  portion  of  colorless,  creamy  fluid  is  contained,  having  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic.  If  it  be  carefully  extracted  by  a  hook,  or  a  pointed  pencil,  and 
applied  to  wool,  linen,  or  cotton,  and  the  material  be  then  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  it  becomes  successively  green,  blue,  ""ed,  deep  purple-red,  and  by  washing 
in  soap  and  water,  a  bright  crimson,  which  last  tint  is  permanent." 
PAGE  71  -  Tyrian.  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Pha>nieia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Minerva.  H.  A.  Guerber  in  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  (American  Book  Co.) 
says:  "Although  immortal,  the  gods  were  not  exempt  from  physical  pain.  One 
day  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods,  suffered  intensely  from  a  sudden  head-ache, 
and,  in  hope  that  some  mode  of  alleviation  would  be  devised,  he  summoned  all 
the  gods  to  Olympus.    Their  united  efforts  v;ere  vain,  however;  and  even  the 
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remedies  suggested  by  Apollo,  god  of  medicine,  proved  inefficacious.  Unwilling, 
or  perchance  unable  to  endure  the  racking  pain  any  longer,  Jupiter  bade  one 
of  his  sons,  Vulcan,  cleave  his  head  open  with  an  axe.  With  cheerful  alacrity 
the  dutiful  god  obeyed ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  operation  performed  than  Minerva 
sprang  out  of  her  father's  head,  full-grown,  clad  in  glittering  armor,  with  poised 
spear,  and  chanting  a  triumphant  song  of  victory,  '"he  assembled  gods  recoiled 
in  fear  before  this  unexpected  apparition,  while  at  the  same  time  a  mighty  com- 
motion over  land  and  sea  proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  great  divinity.  The  god- 
dess who  had  then  joined  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  was  destined  to  preside 
over  peace,  defensive  war,  and  needlework,  and  to  be  the  incarnation  of  wis- 
dom." Iler  worship  was  universal  throughout  the  ancient  worid.  Among  the 
Greeks  she  was  known  as  Pallas  and  Athene,  or  as  Pallas  Athene.  See  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Names  for  English  Readers  by  W.  T.  Jeffcott  (Macmillan). 
PAGE  73-Ol7mpiu.  According  to  the  Greeks  their  country  was  situated  in 
the  exact  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  disk.  In  the  exact 
centre  of  Greece  was  Mount  Olympus,  the  fabled  home  of  the  gods.  "  Thi  moun- 
tain is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  high  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods,  caves, 
and  grottos.  On  the  top  there  is  neither  wind,  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an 
eternal  spring." 
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ZLOBANE 

I    j  ^is  poem  is  the  story  of  an  incident  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.    It  is  a 

I  striking  example  of  British  steadfastness  and  courage.    Even  at  the  instant  of 

an  unexpected  attack  by  a  fierce  band  of  barbaric  warriors  the  boy  of  thirteen 
faces  the  terrible  onslaught  quite  as  bravely  as  his  veteran  father. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  Zulus  and  the  British,  Lord  Chelmsford 
decided  to  invade  Zululand  from  three  directions.  The  third  column,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  consisted  of  about  1700  British  soldiers,  50 
colonists,  and  several  hundred  blacks.  It  was  not  attacked  on  its  march  and  forti- 
fied a  post  at  Kambula,  where  it  remained.  Colonel  Wood  managed  to  do  much 
damage  to  the  Zulus  in  his  neighborhood  by  frequent  sallies,  but  on  one  occasion 
at  a  mountain  named  Hlobane,  his  patrol  was  nearly  surrounded  and  ninety-six 
of  the  party,  including  Colonel  Weatheriey,  were  killed.  With  Colonel  Weather- 
ley  was  his  young  son,  who  insisted  on  remaining  with  his  father,  and  died  at  his 
side.  On  the  next  day  a  great  Zulu  army  attacked  the  lager  at  Kambula,  but 
was  defeated  with  tremendous  loss.  See  The  Story  of  South  Africa  by  George 
M.  Theal  in  The  Story  of  the  Xations  series  (Unwin). 

PAGE  75  -  Zuln.     ' '  Between  Tongoland  on  the  north  and  Natal  on  the  south  is 

the  home  of  the  Zulus,  the  most  powerful  native  race  in  South  Africa  before 

their  conquest  in  1879.    Physically  they  are  a  robust  and  well-built  race;  they 

are  above  the  average  height,  light,  active,  and  excellent  runners.    The  prevail- 

^  ing  tint  is  a  dark  chocolate  brown.    The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 

I  some  strips  of  fur  tied  round  the  waist,  while  the  women  wear  a  short  skin  petti- 

''  <'*'»^-    '^^^  Zulu  weapon  is  the  assegai,  a  light  thrusting-spear,  of  which  several 
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are  taken  to  the  field  by  each  warrior.    The  body  Ih  protected  by  a  long  ox-hide 

•hield."   See  In  Far-away  Africa  by  F.  A.  Tapsell  (Macmillan). 

BoImui*.    Usually  spelled  Hlobane,  or  Inhlobane. 

UnrMkiiig.    Unsuspecting. 

BlMdc  OrMomt.    About  1810,  under  their  celebrated  chief  Chaka,  the  Zulus 

adopted  the  half -moon  formation  in  attack. 


A  YOUNG  DRIVER'S  MISTAKE 


This  lesson  is  purely  didactic.  It  is  tb  story  of  a  boy  who  thought  he  knew 
more  than  his  grandfather,  and  who  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  kindness  to 
dumb  animals.  Instead  of  treating  the  old  horse  and  the  dog  with  kindness,  he 
tried  his  own  methods  of  harshness  and  cruelty.  Consequently,  instead  of  ac- 
complishing the  real  object  of  his  journey,  he  found  that  he  had  suffered  a 
serious  loss  and  had  subjected  himself  to  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  his  fellows. 
Thus  he  learned  that  his  grandfather's  method  of  treating  animals  with  kindness 
was  better  and  accomplished  more  than  his  own  inconsidcrateness  and  cruelty. 

Similar  stories  may  be  found  in  The  Pansy  Patch  and  The  Garden  of  Child- 
hood both  by  Alice  M.  Chesterton  in  the  Moral  Education  Series  (Nelson).  See 
also  the  four  books  of  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan). 
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SOMEBODY'S    MOTHER 


The  author  of  this  poem  is  unknown.    The  poetry  is  not,  perhaps,  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  the  lesson  taught  is  admirable. 


A  STORY  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE 

Many  similar  atories  are  told  of  the  girlhood  of  Flon-nce  Nightingale.  See 
Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women  edited  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  (Nelson). 
The  best  account  of  the  work  she  accomplished  in  the  hospitals  at  the  front 
during  the  Crimean  War  is  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Lady  with  the 
Lamp"  in  Fights  for  the  Flag  by  W.  11.  Fitchett  (Smith,  Elder).  See  also 
Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering  by  Grace  H.  Kupfer  (American  Book 
Co.). 

Florence  Nightingale  was  bom  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  Mcy  12th,  1820,  and 
was  named  after  the  city  of  her  birth.  Hor  fathrr  was  a  cultured  gentieman,  of 
ample  means,  and  a  great  lover  of  travel.  Her  first  home  was  at  Lea  Hall  in 
Derbyshire,  but  about  1825  the  family  removed  to  Lea  Hurst  in  the  same  shire. 
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In  the  next  year  her  father  purchased  Embley  Park  in  nampahire  where  the 
under  her  fat  her  «  roof  a  liberal  education,  but  she  chafed  at  the  narrow  oddo^ 

.Z  .^f  'f  4«^«»0P*d  «,  love  of  animals.    But  her  chief  intere«tU/in  tendiS 
I^X^n  rinJI"*"'  ^  ""*^«'^»''«  »«»:«  important  reHponaibilitieH.  she  vi«it«l  h^ 

offered  there     Nursing  was  then  reckoned  in  England  a  menia    employment 

?„  Sli     "^^^    ,  "«r^«'I"t*   viHits  began  about  1844  and  were  continued  both 
m  Kngland  and  on  the  continent  for  eleven  years.     Her  visits  convincwi  her 
that  nurmng  might  be  made  a  "calling"  for  ladies  and  no  mere  desuhorv  occu 
ration.    On  August  12th.  1853.  she  herself  became  superinTenTirof  t£  S 
pital  for  Invalid  Gentlewomen  at  London. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  March.  1854.  the  British 
people  were  horrified  at  the  stories  which  began  to  reach  th^m  of  the  hoSle 

the  Prefch  Uf  r°""^rK^  ?'  '^'  ^T''.  ''^  '''^^^  «°n»™"*  »«  'h"  care  devoS  to 
the  I-  rench  so  diers  in  their  own  hospitals.    Public  indignation  was  irreat   «nH 

immediate  action  was  demanded.  On  October  14th,  18H  pCnce  wSt  nSe 
offered  her  services  to  the  War  Office,  her  letter  crossing  oLe  addnwd  to  hJr  by 
Sidney  Ilerbert.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  asking  her  to™charS  S 
he  hospitals  m  the  Crimea  On  October  21st  she  embarked  for  tKat  orJar 
taking  with  her  a  band  of  thirty-eight  nurses,  and  on  November  4th  X  reached 
bcutari.  the  hospita  base.  "The  difficulties  she  met  with  are  incapable  of  eS 
aggeration.  The  military  and  medical  authorities  already  on  the  sjo  v^ew^ 
her  intervention  ^  a  reflection  on  themselves.  Many  of  her  own  vol unTem  were 
STnT'^*'^^  the  roughness  of  the  orderiies  wm  offensive  to  women  oFre! 
finement.  But  her  quiet  resolution  and  dignity,  her  powers  of  organization  aS 
discipline  rapidly  worked  a  revolution."  Ohe  allowed  herself  but  f1«rL^,« 
sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  when  she  returned  to  EngSXZt  185™ 
a  revolution  ,n  military  hospitals  had  been  accomplished  ^   '         ' 

Ihe  British  public  were  prepared  to  give  Aliss  Nightingale  an  enthusiastic 
reception   but  she  stole  home  privately,  refusing  to  make  use  of  the  sh  p  of  war 

W  ed  InH  nr °  P^^i'^i/V""  ^"^  P^*^"  ^^  ^^^  *»>«  «»™  of  £50.oSV^  col- 
lected and  presented  to  her.  but  she  refused  to  make  any  personal  use  of  the 
amount  and  devoted  it  to  the  establishment  of  the  NightinMlVSl  a^d  Home 
for  Nurses  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  remaindef  of  hfr  life  vZ  5evoted  to 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  both  public  and  private     ShldS  a? 

."r^;sTriSd^?i;k^%Lt!LT  °'"^°"^ ^^^"-  ^ ^'^— ^^"n- 

PAGE  88 -Our  wounded  soldien.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(Macmillan)  says:  "Her  headquarters  were  in  the  barrack  hospital  at  Scutari 
a  huge,  dismal  place,  reeking  with  dirt  and  infection.  Stores  urgently  needed 
had  not  got  beyond  Varna,  or  were  lost  at  sea.  There  were  no  vessels  for  water 
or  utensils  of  any  kind ;  no  soap,  towels  or  clothes,  no  hospital  clothes;  the  men 
lying  in  their  uniform:.,  stiff  with  gore  and  covered  with  filth  to  a  degree  and  of 
a  kind  no  one  could  write  about ;  their  persons  covered  with  vermin.  One  of  the 
nurses,  a  week  after  arrival,  wrote  home:  'We  have  not  seen  a  drop  of  milk 
and  the  bread  is  extremely  sour.  The  butter  is  most  filthy ;  and  the  meat  is  mor^ 
like  moist  leather  than  food.  Potatoes  we  are  waiting  for,  until  they  arrive 
from  Prance.     ' 

PAGE  90  -  Her  funeral.   An  offer  of  burial  iu  Westminster  Abbey  was  refused 
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by  her  relstivefi,  in  accordance  with  her  witihett.  She  was  buried  in  the  family 
burial  place  at  East  WiilowN,  Ilampiihire. 

It  PmiI'i  OfttlMdnl.  The  great  cathedral  of  London.  Ndaon,  Wellington,  and 
Roberts  are  there  buried. 

On  Sllglaod'i  uuull,  tto.  The  stanza  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  selections  is 
quoted  from  Santa  Filomena  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  to  be  found  in 
any  edition  of  his  poems.  It  was  Florence  Nightingale's  custom  while  in  the 
hospital  at  Scutari  to  forbid  her  nurses  to  enter  the  wards  after  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  patients  after  that  hour  being  left  to  the  care  of  orderlies. 
She  herself,  however,  made  her  rounds  at  any  and  all  hours  during  the  night, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  lamp  or  a  candle  to  guide  her  movements.  It  was  this 
that  gained  her  the  appellation  of  "The  Lady  with  the  Lamp." 
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THE   COLORS  OF   THE   FLAG 

This  pcem  was  written  at  Quebec  in  1898  and  published  in  1900  in  Poemt: 
Old  and  New.  It  is  a  fanciful  interpretation,  expressed  in  vigorous  verse,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  colors  of  the  British  Hag.  It  celebrates  the  deeds  of  those 
who  have  made  the  Empire  great,  and  sounds  a  strong  note  of  encouragement 
for  the  future.    See  page  113. 

PAGE  91  -  Ooardiaa  ships.    The  ships  that  guard  and  protect  even  the  most 

distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 

B«MOn  light    A  light  to  guard  and  direct. 
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THE  FLAX 

This  selection  is  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  published 
between  1835  and  1872.  See  page  78.  As  is  the  ease  with  a  large  number 
of  the  tales,  the  author  aims  to  teach  t.  lesson,  although  this  lesson  is  derived 
from  the  story  rather  than  specifically  taught. 

Charles  M.  Skinner  in  Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees.  Fruits,  and 
Plants  (Lippincott)  relates  an  interesting  legend  connected  with  the  flax: 
"Hilda,  the  earth  goddess,  having  taught  to  mortals  the  art  of  weaving  flax, 
revisits  us  twice  in  the  year,  emerging  from  her  cave  near  Unterlas.sen.  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  going  about  to  see  if  the  people  are  still  profiting  from  her  instruc- 
tion. She  comes  in  answer  to  the  summer's  call,  when  the  flax  is  putting  out  its 
blue,  and  her  first  concern  is  to  know  if  enough  has  been  planted.  In  winter 
she  looks  to  see  if  the  women  have  flax  enough  for  spinning  on  their  distaffs,  or 
if  there  are  hints  of  a  proper  industry  in  the  fresh  linen  of  the  household.  If 
she  fails  to  find  these  tokens  it  means  that  the  family  is  thriftless,  lazy,  or  unfit, 
and  she  inflicts  punishment  by  blighting  the  next  year's  crop."  The  stop-  of 
how  Hilda  gave  the  flax  to  the  world  is  told  in  Stories  of  Country  Life  by  Sarah 
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lwir.'*n''it?''  <^™;;'^™"  '»«*  Co.).    See  alM  Tkt  Book  of  Naiur,  Mylhi  by 

whinl".i!""*l*  *!"'  *''*'  !^"'l"l  "i^^.thc  «!«  w  grown  mainly  for  the  mml,  from 
whch  uijHHHl  oil  M  extnM-t«l;  but  in-  the  ol<l  country.  iMirtioularly  IWrnuT 
lie  an.  .  I),.„„,«rk.  and  relan.l  the  H.x  Hbre  u  npun  an.l'wovH.  h.to  the  fl„™t 
of   ine  .  thread,  and  twine.    The  varioua  proc.^«  eonn.H,.ted  with  the  mailing 

^„.    //„?//  'T'^■,'^  •"./*  '°:?°.  mtemting  way  in  How  the  World  i»  CMhell 
and  llou  the  Worldu  llou»fd  both  by  Frank  0.  {'ar|K.nler  (Ameriean  Hook 
I  oj.    All  .xceptionally  valuable  chapter  on  the  iimnufH<ture  of  linen  from  Hax 
w   ound  .n  Shrltrr  andriolhinf,  by  Helen  Kinne  an.l  Anna  M.  Cooley  (MTemH 
aHd\v^J/iZi%    '  ir  '^''''t?'  ^y  •'""""*  •''"'"''''"  <'hamlH.rl«in  in  Home 


THE  FAIRIES  OF  THE  CALDON-LOW 

According  to  the  common  belief  fairies  were  of  two  kinds,  t'hoae  who 
spent  their  lime  in  tormenting  and  injuring  human  beings  and  those  who  took 
a  delight  in  doing  goo<l  to  mankind  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  The  fairies 
in  the  poem  are  of  the  latter  class.  The  story  is  one  of  almost  numberless 
similar  stories  current  among  the  peasantry  in  voiious  parts  of  England. 

PAGE  99-Ctddon.Low.    Cnldon  Hill. 

PAGE  100-F»lriei  dMced.     Dancing  in  a  ring  to  the  accompaniment  of 
nuifie  was  supposed  to  b,.  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  fairies  """"ent  or 

PAGE  101 -D»nk.    Damp. 

Croft.    A  small  piece  of  enclosed  land  beside  a  dwelling-house,  used  for  pas- 
ture or  tillage.  *^ 

PAGE  102 -A  brownie.  W.  J.  Rolfe  says:  "A  brownie  is  described  in 
Keight  ey  s  Fatry  Mythologij  as  'a  personage  of  small  stature,  wrinkled  visage 
covered  with  short  curly  brown  hair,  and  wearing  a  brown  mantle  or  hoal' 
His  residence  is  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  a  ruined  castle,  or  the  abode  of  man 
He  IS  attached  to  particular  families,  with  whom  he  has  been  known  to  reside 
even  for  centuries,  threshing  the  corn,  cleaning  the  hou.se,'  etc.  He  likes  a 
nice  bowl  of  cream  or  a  piece  of  fresh  honeycomb  left  for  him  in  a  comer 
but  IS  strangely  offended  by  a  gift  of  clothing.  The  brownie  is  particularly 
associated  with  Scotland,  though  be  figures  in  some  English  stories  also  " 
PAGE  104 -Prithee.    I  pray  thee. 


ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

Only  a  portion  of  the  poem  as  written  by  Bryant  is  contained  in  the  text 
the  original  consisting  of  eight  stanzas.  Three  stanzas  are  omitted  immediately 
foUowiug  the  first.    These  are  as  follows: 
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"Beb«rt  of  Linreln  it  (Allj  iintii. 
Wearing  •  bright  blkck  weiMiDg-fo*t; 
White  are  hii  ihoulilvri  and  whita  bii  cratt. 
Haar  him  rail  in  hi>  mrrry  not*: 
Bob  0 'link,  bob  o' link, 
Bpink,  ipank,  ipink; 
Look,  what  a  nire  nrw  roat  ii  minr, 
Sure  there  wai  never  a  bin]  lo  floe. 
Chee,  chee,  ehee. 

<'Roli^rt  of  Lincoln 'i  Quaker  wife, 

Prrtty  and  quiet,  witli  plain  broTn  winga, 
Paiaing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broodi  in  the  grait  while  her  buibanil  linga: 
Bob'O'-link,  bob-o'link, 
Spink,  ppank,  ipink- 
Brood,  kind  rreature;   ;rou  need  not  fear 
Thieve*  and  robber*  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

"Modeit  and  shy  a*  a  nun  i*  nhe; 
One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note: 
BratcKBrt  and  prince  of  brBtri;<>''t«  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from   his  little  throat: 
Bob-o'-liuk,  bobo'-link, 
8pink,  Bpnnk,  spink: 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man: 
Catch  me,  cowanlly  knaves,  if  you  ran! 
Choc,  cli<         hce. " 

The  bobolink  is  describvii  ^vs :   Male — Black  he*'      f-hin   tail    f  offc 

and  underparts;  buff  patch  on  li,.  neck;  also  buff  nit»       *o  wrtT.i-   =#i    %ii«j 

wing  feathers :  rump  and  upper  wiiiK  i  ovcrts  white :  bill  bm,-  u ,  in  «u      "i;  ■«««* 
lar  to  female.    Female — Below  yellowish  brown,  alcove  vtr-     i  br««c  oe 

rump,  with  yellow  and  white  tips  to  some  feathers;  tw         k  str    •<-  u 

Mabel  Osgood  Wright  says:  "Of  all  our  songsters  noil'  r  init  jf« 

of  fact  and  fancy  more  fully  than  the  Uilxjlink.  ami  i.        so  exi.,  .'  \-y 

his  song.    Sit  upon  the  fence  of  an  upland  meadow  ai .    Time  fro-        -'<     Mmv 
until  the  last  of  June,  watch  and  listen.    I'p  from  tin   srrass  the 
some  singing  and  dropping  again,  others  risin}?  lark-like  until  thi    >:*•■!■■  le^s 

sound  like  the  tinkling  of  an  amie"  t  clavichord.    ;.eanwliile  th>-  pra*-  of 

nests  and  brown  mothers,  neither    '  whi<h  you  see.  for  you  are  wL.,ii     .  .-  \ 

by  the  song."  Professor  T.  N.  \V..;ing  of  the  rniversity  of  Sa-skan  f  .n  axjd- 
"The  bobolink  breeds  on  the  pra.ies  of  Eastern  Saskalchewau  and  *  >w  have 
been  recorded  about  the  Cypress  Hills,  but  tiity  ar>-  not  common  fartuer  west 
than  the  Touchwood  Hills.  They  arrive  in  tin-  <^u'  Afipj-lle  district  about  June 
1st.  and  do  not  differ  from  the  eastern  birds. "  An  excellent  chapter  on  tt^  bof>o- 
link.  accompanied  by  a  full-pafire  colored  illustration,  is  found  in  Our  HiHs  and 
their  Xe.itlingx  by  Slargaret  Coiilson  Walkf-r  '  Arii<-rii-an  liook  Co  See  also 
Birdcraft  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  (Macmillan  and  Our  f'omm/jn  Birds  and 
How  to  Know  Them  by  John  H.  Grant  '.Seribner  Christopher  P  Craneh's 
poem  The  Song  of  the  Bobolink  is  found  in  Walker's  Our  Birds  and  their 
Nestlings. 

PAGE  105  -  Bed  of  hay.    The  nest  is  a  heap  of  twijrs  and  grass  on  the  ground 
in  hay-fields  and  low  meadows.    It  is  very  diflBctilt  to  discover  the  nest. 
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PAOK  UH(--H««dnwi  eroM.    A  commoapl«c«  old  fellow.    "Th«  bobolink 
•fter  the  ,„,d..,mnu.r  moult.  b.«om..  .  dull,  brown..trip,d  bird  lilie  hi.  ,  if.' 
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TIIK  WALLS  OF  HP  ART  A 

n.rt'r?r'''  "'  'r^'^V"**-'.'"  *f*  ♦>•"  «-«l«««'.  *«•  •  "nail  »t.te  in  the  .outhcn, 

Si     .    T'"'  r      "        '""•■"  "■"•"  """•*•  •"  """•"      Th«  «!>•>•♦««.  owed  their 

|«l.tle.l  ,.ul  m.l,t.O'  »H.w..r  .n  Urme  .lmo«t  en.ir,.|y  to  the  Uwh  of  Lycurgu- 

which  remame.!  m  fon-e  for  over  Hve  hundred  yearn.     While  there  wm  much 

hat  wa,  admirable  .n  the»e  law,  an.l  i„  their  effeet  upon  the  nation  «.  a  whole. 

.  et  a.  the  name    ,me  fhey  ha.l  fata f.^-tn  whieh  in  the  end  prov«l  the  ruin  of 

he  SpHrtann.    -  «  Sparta  fn^^lom  of  thouKht  an.l  aetion  were  both  .uppr...Med 
to  a  drpre,.  ran-iy  known,  the  mont  ri^id  InntitutionH  exiHte.!.  and  the  only 
act.v.ty  w«H  a  warlike  one.     All  thought  ami  all  e<luc«tion  ha.l  war  for  their 
obj.H.t.  and  the  Htafe  an.l  eity  became  a  compact  military  machine."    Inter«,tinir 
a.eountH  of  the  Spartans  an.l  their  institution.,  whi  •    'onn  an  a.lmirable  com 
mentary  on  th.M  aelc-tion.  are  foun.l  in  Storirs  of  the      ,cient  Orrek.  by  Charles 
R  Shaw  (Gmn)  and  m  Hutorical  Tales:   Greece  b,  Charlea  Morria  (Lippin- 
PAOE  107-Wm  a  •oldl.r.     Charles  MorriH  aay,:    "The  people  of  Laconi. 
were  composed  of  two  classes.    The  country  ha.l  onginally  been  conque^  bj 
the  Spartans,  and  the  ar-iont  inhabitants,  who  were  known  as  Helots,  were  held 
as  slaves  by  their  conquerors.    They  tilled  the  ground  to  raise  food  for  the  citi- 
zens, who  H^re  all  soldiers,  an.l  whose  whole  life  and  thought  were  given  to 
keeping  he  Helots  ,n  slavery  and  to  warlike  activity.    That  they  might  make  the 
better  soldiers.  Lycurgus  frame.!  laws  to  do  away  with  all  luxury  and  inequality 
of  conditions,  and  to  train  up  the  young  under  a  rigid  system  of  disciplin7to  the 

home^    Public  tables  were  provide,!,  at  whieh  all  must  eat.  each  citizen  being 
forced  to  l^loni?  to  «ome  special  public  mess.    At  these  tables  all  shared  alike 
ihe  kings  and  the  humblest  citizens  were  on  an  equality  " 

'^Z*'^.  '^l"'.'  "'"■"  """""^  '''"  ^'"^^  *"  Sparta  with  equal  power  and 
jurisdiction.  The  duties  of  the  kings  were  mainly  confined  to  the  command  of 
the  armies  and  the  celebration  of  religious  observances 

T'^^^^i"!:''*"  ?'*)^'*  ""•  ^*  **•"  ♦''"''  °f  the  Persian  War  there  were 
but  eight  thousand  citizens;  at  a  later  date  the  number  had  decreased  to  about 
five  hundred. 

A  narrow  pan.  The  famous  pass  of  Thermopyla,.  between  Thes.saly  and  Pho- 
CIS  was  a  road  a  mUe  in  width,  at  each  end  of  which  were  narrow  pa^es.  called 
ptes-  he  name  Thermopylae  meaning  "hot  gates."  On  one  side  was  a  moni.- 
tain-wall  with  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  while  the  pass  itself  was  marahy.  There 
was  an  old  wall  acrou  the  paas  which  the  Greeks  rebuilt.    A  very  graphic  ac- 
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count  of  the  fight  at  the  jntm  w  Riven  in  the  chapter  entitletl '  ilnw  the  HpartauM 
died  at  TbermopyUe"  in  (.'harleii  Morria'a  Uutoriial  Talft:  Urttci. 
XlBff  of  Ptnift.  The  iuvaNion  of  Greece  under  XerxeN,  king  of  I'emia,  began 
in  4MI  B.C.  The  Hght  at  Thermopylaj  took  place  during  the  Niiininer  of  the  next 
year.  It  is  impowiible  to  believe  the  atories  told  by  the  Un>ek  hiMtorianH  an  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army  of  Xerxew,  but  at  any  rale  tin-  I'ithihii  army  that 
invaded  Ore^'e  wua  the  moat  Ntupemlouc  aggregation  of  tlghting  men  the  world 
had  up  to  that  time  aeen.  8e'  n  yearn  were  taken  up  in  gathering  them  together. 
Hee  Hhaw'M  Sioriet  of  the  Ancient  (Srtftt. 

DrtMiaf  thair  loaf  hair.  When  the  Spartana  combed  their  hair  Ix-fore  battle 
it  was  a  aign  that  they  had  detcrminMl  to  die  at  their  ixm.U.  "The  three  hundred 
SpartauM  that  formed  the  body-guard  of  I^eonidan  were  piek-d  men,  wmewhat 
advanoeil  in  yearn,  and  everyone  with  a  non  left  b^-hind  in  .Sparta,  no  that  no 
Hpartan  family  ahould  jecome  extin-t  through  the  iiotwible  aeeidentM  of  battle." 
I'AOK  1(H)-l«rroiUi«d.  A  traitor  Oreek  led  the  IVn*iaim  through  a  diMuited 
paaa  over  the  mountaina,  no  that  they  were  able  to  take  the  (Jreekx  in  the  rear. 
BafvMd  to  flM.  In  the  final  combat  300  HpartanH.  7(K)  TheNpianH.  an<i  400 
Thebana  took  part.  After  the  death  of  LwnidaH  thow-  who  remained  of  the 
Thebana  aurrendered,  but  the  Spartana  and  the  ThettpiauM,  KcorninK  to  yield, 
perished  where  they  atood. 

Laonidll.  One  of  the  kinga  of  Sparta,  who  wan  in  command  of  the  Qn-ek 
forces.  Xerxea  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Orwk  leader,  and  continued  the  march 
into  Greece.  The  name  Leonidaa  means  "The  Lion's  Son."  Over  \m  grave  in 
the  pass  was  carved  a  marble  lion,  witn  an  inscription  by  oui  of  the  Greek  poeU. 
The  tranalation  in  verse  is  aa  followa : 


-1 


.    'u 


•«In  dark  Thirmopyl*  th^y  lir, 
Oh,  death  of  ({lory,  thuii  to  ilip! 
Their  tomb  an  al.ar  i«,  thrir  name 
A  mighty  hcrita(fe  of  fame. 
Their  dirge  in  triumph;  rankering  ruit, 
And  time,  that  turneth  all  to  du«t, 
That  tomb  Khali  never  waste  nor  hide. 
The  tomb  of  warrior*  true  and  tried. 
The   full-voiced  praise  of  Oreeie  around 
Lies  buried  in  this  sacred  mound; 
Where  Sparta's  king,  Leonidas, 
In  death  eternal  glory  has!'' 


THE  GOOD  SWORD  EXCALIBUR 


This  selection  is  Chapter  II  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  by  Maude  L. 
Radford.  The  first  cha|)li.r  deals  with  the  birth  of  Arthur  and  the  establisbiseDt 
of  his  kingdom.  If  possible  this  chapter  should  be  read  to  the  class  before 
dealing  with  the  selection  in  the  text.     The  Coming  of  Arthur  in  Tennyson's 
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Idylls  of  the  King  may  also  be  read  in  this  connection,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  bears 
specifically  on  the  story  here  told.  Sec  also  Tales  from  Tennyson  by  0.  C  AUen 
(Constable),  which  tells  the  story  of  The  Coming  of  Arthur  in  prose. 

There  is  very  little  known  about  the  real  history  of  King  Arthur  la  fae* 
many  have  doubted  that  such  a  prince  ever  had  any  existencf  lie  is  Mid  to 
have  been  chief  of  the  British  tribe  of  the  Silures  inX  6th  centu,?  ^nd  2 
have  drawn  together  the  scatterec   .ribes  of  the  Britons  to  oppose  th7  Saxons 

of  Badon  Hill  in  o20.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Glastonbury  about 
Zl^^^'^'l "'•'^*L^''«™  B"«tol.  However  this  may  be,  there  has SerKround 
w/Tp^nJ*'^  of  legend  and  story  that  has  made  his  name  and  his  deeds  famous 
Lord  Tennyson  has  made  him  the  central  figure  of  his  great  poem  Idylls  ^the 

n    J^^  storehouse  of  information  in  regard  to  Kine  Arthur  is  Lp  Mn^t., 

pHS^i^JrV'.^^^'Tr^  '^  ^l'-  ''^~  MaIo;;.^cot';tln  mfa;^^ 
printed  in  1485  by  Caxton.  Afany  other  stories,  however,  have  been  added  so 
that  now  here  is  little  consistency  in  the  Arthurian  story.  Incidents  related  Tt 
one  knight  are  in  other  versions  ascribed  to  another  knight.  It  ^^7©  accent 
each  story  as  it  stands  without  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  ?hVt  related  by 
another  writer.  An  abridged  edition  of  Le  Morte  Darthur,  edited  for  ^ho^l  use 
by  Douglas  W.  Swiggett.  is  published  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan) 

,  ,  .    ^T"'"?,'''?  ,'•"'«  book  in  connection  with  this  selection  is  Kina  Arthur 
and  his  ^oble  Kntghts  of  the  Round  Table  by  Alfonzo  Gardiner  n  sZhtStoru 

worHrnf^^T"?'"''"^  >,T'"'  ''^l'  '^'  ^^"'•y  «f  Arthur  as  nearly  a^  pSle  in  the 
I?f  t  K  S'r  Thomas  J  alory.  It  tells  of  the  coming  of  Arthur,  his^rov  ng  him! 
self  to  be  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon.  his  coronation,  his  subjuEn  of  his 
enemies,  his  founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table,  his  marriige  w  th  Guine 
vere,  his  obtaining  the  sword  Excalibur,  his  defeat  of  the  Cnam  hk  trinmnif- 
over  the  Saxo„         ,  f„„„^,  ^j.^  through  his  many  adventreHntirhrdS 

fenSht{  ''sefaKoV •'' •*  'j'  ""  tl''"''^'  ^^"'^ «  ^»»  account"of  Arthur'nd 
his  knights,    bee  also  Stones  from  fhston,  and  Literature  by  A.  Gertrude  Caton 

Kl^^n-^  "^^^'f  T"^*  ''f  ^'»"»  ^'•"'"'-  ""d  His  Court  hy  PrancL  Sno 
fllarrap)       ^^'   '^^   "'""''  "^  '*'  "^^'  ^^''  ^^   Eva"^ March   TaS^ 

PAGE  111 -Merlin.  A  magician  who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Arthur- 
ian legends.  It  was  he  who  brought  up  King  Arthur  and  secured  him  his  king- 
dom.    He  hnally  met  his  death  through  the  blandishment,  of  Vivien,  one  of  the 

mn^  %  n\  '"?•  v^'"  ^'''"'^  "'"*  ^''^'*^"  ^"  Tennyson's  Id^flls  of  the 
Kxng  (Macmillan)  and  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Beguiling  of  Merlin"  in 
f^iorxes  of  the  King  by  James  Baldwin   (American  Book  Co.).     All  the  books 

Sri  tr  ''r'  ^-^•r^^^'^'^'y  ^''^^  Menin.  see  particularly  The  Arthurian 
tpic  by  S.  Humphreys  Gurteen  (Putnam). 

miree  tall  women  Malory  says  that  these  were  King  Arthur's  sister.  Queen 
Morgan  le  Fay;  the  Queen  of  the  Northgales;  and  the  Queen  of  the  S 
Lands.    Tennyson  m  The  Coming  of  Arthur  describes  them  as 

"three  fair  queens. 
Who  stood   in   silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sw?pt  farrs,  who.wiil  help  him  uf.  his  need." 


pf. 
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When  Arthur  is  sorely  wounded  and  about  to  pass  away,  it  is  these  thre»»  Queens 
who  come  across  the  great  water  in  the  barge  which  is  to  carry  him  to  the  island- 
valley  of  Avilion,  the  world  after  death.  See  The  Parsing  of  Arthur  in  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  Kin;   ,nd  Allen's  Talcs  from  Tennyson. 

PAGE  112  -  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  Arthurian 
romances  as  to  the  personality  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
think  of  her  merely  as  she  is  described  by  Tennyson  in  The  Coming  of  Arthur: 

"And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Who  knows  a  subtler  magic  than  his  own, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge,  cross-hilted  sword, 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out:   a  mist 
Of  incense  curl'd  about   her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh   was   hidden   in   the   minstor   gloom: 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells 
Down  in  a  deep;  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world,  and  when  the  surface  rolls, 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  water  like  our  Lord." 


OroSB-hilted  gword.  Excalibur,  the  famous  sword  of  King  Arthur.  The  word 
means  "cut-steel."  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  engaged  nine  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  weapon.    Tennyson  describes  the  scene  and  the  sword  as  follows : 

' '  There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur 

Before  him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the  sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it — rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt, 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye — the  blade  so  bright 
That  men  are  blinded  by  it — on  one  side. 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 
'Take  me,'  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye  shall  see, 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  yourself, 
'Cast  me  awayl '    And  sad  was  Arthur's  face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
'Take  thou  and  strike!  the  time  to  cast  away 
Is  yet  far  offi '    So  this  great  brand  the  king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen  down." 

The  cross-shaped  hilt  of  the  sword  was  symbolical  of  its  religious  significance. 

See  James  Baldwin's  Stories  of  the  King,  and  Boy  and  Oirl  Heroes  by  Florence 

V.  Farmer  in  Everychilds'  Series  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  113  -  Cast  me  away.    A  description  of  the  easting  away  of  Excalibur, 

after  Arthur  had  completed  fiis  work  and  had  received  his  fatal  wound,  is  found 

in  The  Passing  of  Arthur  in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 

PAGE  114  -  Very  far  off.    Not  until  he  had  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  life  and 

at  his  life's  close.    See  the  last  chapter  of  Maud  L.  Radford's  King  Arthur  and 

his  Knighis. 
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STORM  SONO 

This  poem  describes  a  storm  in  mid-ocean.  The  ship  is  a  sailing-vessel,  with 
all  sails  furled  and  hatches  securely  fastened  down.  Although  the  waves  are 
washing  over  the  deck  and  the  tempest  raves,  the  mariner  trusts  in  Ood  and 
will  meet  his  fate  cheerfully,  whatever  that  fate  may  be. 

PAGE  116  -  Ooiding  chart.    A  strong  metaphor  derived  from  the  subject  of 
the  poem. 


TOM,  THE  WATER-BABY 

This  selection  is  take  ■  from  Chapter  III  of  The  Water  Babies:  A  Fairy 
Tale  for  a  Land-Baby.  Tiic  text  is  considerably  changed  from  the  original,  but 
nothing  essential  is  omitted.  The  book  was  written  by  Kingsley  for  his  youngest 
son,  "Grenville  Arthur,  and  all  other  good  little  boys."  Alfonzo  Gardiner  sayt 
"The  tale  apprared  in  serial  form  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  in  1862,  and  was 
published  in  book  form  in  1863.  At  this  time  chimneys  were  swept  by  little 
boys  who  were  sent  up  them  with  a  hand-brush,  and,  climbing  upwards,  swept 
as  t'ley  went,  until  they  reached  the  top.  The  work  was  hard  and  dangerous, 
and  the  IHtle  sweeps  were  often  very  cruelly  treated.  As  the  flues  from  different 
rooms  c^ten  ran  into  one  main  flue,  the  sweep  frequently  lost  himself  in  the  dark 
and  crooked  flues  when  climbing  upwards,  but  especially  when  returning.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1840,  it  became  unlawful,  after  July  Ist,  1842, 
for  a  master-sweep  to  take  an  apprentice  under  16  years  old,  and  no  one  under 
21  years  of  age  was  to  be  allowed  to  ascend  a  chimney.  This  law  had  been 
almost  entirely  evaded,  but  the  publication  of  The  Water  Babies  drew  such 
attention  to  the  exceeding  cruelty  of  forcing  little  boys  to  do  this  dangerous 
work,  that  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  were  made 
in  1864.  Chimneys  are  now  swept  by  a  special  brush  invented  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century."  A  good  a»-idgment  of  The  Water  Babies,  edited  by 
Alfonzo  Gardiner,  is  found  in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Macmillan). 


The  story  of  The  Water  Babies  is  briefly  as  follows:  Tom,  the  little 
chimney-sweep  and  his  ma.ster  Grimes,  who  ill-treated  and  starved  him,  had  set 
out  to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  Harthover  Place.  On  their  way  across  the  beauti- 
ful country  they  met  an  Irishwoman,  who  walked  beside  Tom  and  reproved 
Grimes  for  his  wickedness,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.  Tom  got  lost  among 
the  many  chimneys  of  Harthover  Place  and  found  himself  in  a  room  where  a 
beautiful  little  girl  lay  asleep.  He  was  so  surprised  at  the  reflection  of  his  little 
soot-begrimed  self,  that  he  exclaimed  aloud  and  wakened  the  little  girl  and  her 
nurse.  He  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  escaped,  although  Sir  John  Harthover 
and  several  .servants  and  Grimes  ran  after  him.  He  ran  through  the  woods  and 
meadows  and  over  a  very  steep  cliff,  till  he  came  to  a  cottage  where  an  old 
woman  kept  a  little  school.  Here  he  became  very  ill  with  fever,  and  because  he 
was  vpry  thirsty  he  ran  down  to  the  river  when  he  was  left  alone.    Although  the 
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big  people  who  found  his  little  black  body  thought  he  was  drowned,  he  really 
had  become  a  water-baby  with  a  little  frill  of  gills  around  his  neck. 

Tom  was  not  a  good  baby,  but  teased  the  water-creatures  so  that  the  water- 
fairies  were  not  allowed  to  make  him  happy.  One  day  some  otters  came  rolling 
and  swimming  down  towards  the  sea.  "When  they  found  Tom  was  not  good  to 
eat,  they  teased  him  and  called  him  an  eft,  and  told  him  the  salmon  would  soon 
come  from  the  sea  and  eat  him  up.  When  Tom  came  to  the  sea  and  really  met 
the  salmon,  he  found  them  to  be  very  kind  and  they  told  him  there  were  more 
water-babies  to  play  with  in  the  sea.  He  found  some  of  these  and  helped  them 
plant  a  water-garden,  and  was  taken  by  them  to  St.  Brandan's  Isle,  where  there 
were  thousands  of  water-babies.  _  ,r      t.    j       u 

At  St.  Brandan's  Isle  also  were  two  fairy-sisters.  One  was  Mrs.  Be-done-by- 
as-you-did,  with  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl  and  green  spectacles  and  a  hooked 
nose  and  a  birch  rod,  who  gave  sea-apples  to  good  babies  and  hard  pebb  es  to 
bad  ones  She  told  Tom  that  when  all  the  babies  were  good  she  would  be  always 
beautiful  like  her  sister  Mrs.  Do-as-you-would-be-done-by,  who  came  on  Sundays 
and  cuddled  and  loved  the  babies.  Tom  wanted  to  be  good,  so  a  teacher  wa.s  sent 
to  him,  who  turned  out  to  be  Miss  Ellie,  the  beautiful  little  girl  from  Harthoyer 
Place  who  had  one  day  fallen  over  a  cliff  at  the  sea-side  and  to  whom  the  fairies 
had  given  a  pair  of  wings  and  had  taken  her  away.  She  taught  him  every  day 
but  Sunday,  and  Tom  loved  her  so  much  that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
away  with  her  on  Sundays  also.  The  good  fairy  told  him  he  could  not  go  until 
he  was  willmg  to  help  some  one  whom  he  did  not  like.  Tom  was  very  sad,  be- 
cause the  only  one  whom  he  felt  he  really  should  want  to  help  was  Grimes.  This 
made  him  so  cross  that  at  last  Miss  Ellie  was  not  allowed  to  teach  him  any  more. 
Then  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  help  Grimes.  ■,  ,    ■,  r. 

Now  Grimes  had  fallen  into  the  water  one  night  while  fishing,  and  had  been 
carried  away  and  made  a  prisoner  in  a  chimney-top  at  the  Other-end-of-Nowhere. 
So  Tom  set  out  to  find  him,  and  when  he  reached  there  he  found  that  Mrs. 
Be-done-by-as-you-did  had  come  too,  and  she  told  Grimes  he  was  treated  m  this 
way  because  he  had  treated  Tom  badly.  Tom  tried  to  pull  the  chimney  down 
with  his  little  hands  and  free  his  old  master.  This  kindness  and  the  news  that 
his  mother  was  dead  softened  the  hard  heart  of  Grimes,  and  when  he  spoke 
kindly  to  Tom  the  chimney  fell  away  and  he  was  freed.  Mrs.  Be-done-by-as-you- 
did  then  became  beautiful  like  her  good  sister,  and  Tom  recognized  in  her  the 
Irishwoman  who  had  talked  to  him  on  the  way  to  Harthover  place. 

Tom  was  blindfolded  and  taken  back  to  St.  Brandan's  Isle  and  was  allowed 
to  have  Miss  Ellie  as  his  teacher  and  to  go  away  with  her  on  Sundays,  because 
he  had  conquered  himself  and  had  learned  to  do  the  things  he  did  not  like.  The 
story  of  The  Water  Babies  is  told  in  more  extended  form  in  Lives  and  Stones 
Worth  Remembering  by  Grace  H.  Kupfer  (American  Book  Co.). 

PAGE  116  -  The  dragon-fly.  The  first  part  of  Chapter  II  of  The  Water  Babies 
tells  how  Tom  came  to  make  friends  with  a  number  of  the  water  creatures, 
among  others  with  a  dragon-fly.  The  dragon-flies  are  also  known  as  Devil's 
darning-needles.  They  are  familiar  insects  during  the  summer  months.  See 
illustrations  in  Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  0.  J.  Stevenson 
(Macmillan).  An  interesting  chapter  on  dragon-flies  is  found  in  Outdoor 
Studies  by  James  G.  Needham  (American  Book  Co.).  Pond  Life  by  the  Bev. 
Charles  A.  Hall  in  Peeps  at  Nature  series  (Macmillan)  has  a  beautiful  colored 
illustration.  See  also  Pond  Life  by  E.  C.  Ash  in  The  People's  Books  (Jack), 
the  chapter  entitled  "Not  Lost  but  Gone  Before"  in  Parables  from  Nature  by 
Margaret  Gatty  (Arnold),  and  Stories  of  Animal  Life  by  Charles  Frederick 
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EFTS  OR   NEWTS 
The  upper  figure  ia  the  female,  the  lower  the  male 


Holder  (American  Book  Co.).    A  good  story  to  read  to  a  daaa  ia  'The  Oldest 

Drajfon-fly  Nymph"  in  Among  the  Pond  People  by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson 

(Dutton). 

Onate.    A  good  description  of  the  common  gnat  is  founH  in  Pond  Life  by  the 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Hall  in  Peeps  at  Nature  series  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  117 -Otters.    The  otters  in  Qreat  Britain  are  looked  upon  as  the  pirates 

of  the  streams,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  fish  they  eat.    See  British  Land 

Mammals  and  Their  Habits  by  A.  Nichol  Simpson  in  Peeps  a!  Nature  series 

(Macmillan). 

PAGE  118 -Eft  More 
familiarly  known  as 
newts.  Edward  C.  Ash 
in  Poiid  Life  in  The  Peo- 
ple's Books  (Jack)  says: 
"The  female  newt  lays 
each  egg  on  a  leaf  which 
she  bends  over,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  fish  and 
other  dangers.  The  eggs 
hatch  into  most  charming 
little  creatures,  delicate, 
graceful  and  beautifully 
colored.  Gradually  the 
young  newt  grows  more  like  the  adult ;  the  large  external  gills  which  give  it  so 
original  an  appearance  disappear.  When  the  young  newts  are  mature,  they 
leave  the  water  and  do  not  return  until  a  year  or  two  later."  See  Book  II  of 
Senior  Country  Reader  by  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  (Macmillan).  The  following 
interesting  story  is  told  by  the  Greeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  newt: 
"During  the  time  that  Ceres  was  wandering  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proser- 
pina, she,  on  one  occasion,  suffered  very  much  from  thirst.  Coming  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  she  knocked  at  the  door,  when  an  old  woman  came  out.  The 
goddess  asked  for  water,  but  the  old  woman  gave  her  a  sweet  drink,  which  she 
had  made  from  parched  barley,  and  Ceres,  being  very  thirsty,  drank  freely. 
While  she  was  drinking,  Abas,  or  Stellio,  a  boy  of  bold  and  impudent  look,  who 
was  standing  by,  laujrhed  at  her  and  called  her  greedy.  Offended  at  the  insult, 
the  goddess  threw  the  remainder  of  the  liquor,  with  the  barley,  ever  the  boy, 
and  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  him.  His  arms  became  legs,  a  tail  grew  from 
his  body,  his  skin  was  spotted  and  stained  with  the  liquor.  So  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  harm  others,  his  size  was  diminished  till  he  was  less  than  a  small 
lizard.  The  old  woman,  astonished,  tried  to  toneh  the  new  marvel,  but  he  fled 
from  her,  and  sought  refuge  under  a  stone.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  newt  tries 
1o  hide  himself  in  shame."  See  Old  Greek  Nature  Stories  by  F.  t.  Farrar 
(Harrap). 

PAGE  n!)-Salmon.    See  H.  B.  AT.  Buchanan's  Senior  Country  Reader,  Book 

II,  for  a  description  ot  the  salmon. 

Cheshire  cat    A.  Walleye  in  Popular  Sayings  Dissected  (Stokes)  explains: 
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"To  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  A  particular  pattern  of  stamp  for  the  butter  pats 
is  in  general  use  among  the  farmers  of  certain  agricultural  districts.  In 
Cheshire  the  popular  impriut  was  a  cat  of  a  particularly  'open  countenance': 
hence  the  expression." 

PAGE  120-Tront.  See  II.  B.  M.  Buchanan's  Senior  Country  Reader,  Book  II. 
PAGE  121  - E«lt.  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  says :  "Eels  migrate,  but  they  reverse 
the  habits  of  the  salmon.  Whereas  the  salmon  ascend  our  rivers  to  lay  their 
eggs,  and  descend  to  the  sea  to  fatten  themselves  and  recruit  their  strength, 
the  eels  reverse  the  process,  by  descending  to  the  brackish  or  salt  water  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  by  ascending  our  rivers  for  their  food.  After  the  little  eels 
have  been  hatched  out  in  the  warmer  brackish  waters  of  our  estuaries,  they 
ascend  the  rivers  in  countless  myriads,  and  so  desperate  are  their  efforts  to 
reach  certain  points  in  our  rivers,  that  they  will  climb  up  and  over  any  obstacle 
in  their  way, — the  upright  posts  of  waterfalls,  or  the  moi-t  rocks  at  the  side 
of  the  falls. ' '  See  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  by  John  Monteith 
(American  Book  Co.). 


HOW  THE  LEAVES  CAME  DOWN 

This  pretty  little  poem  fancifully  represents  the  leaves  as  children  at  bed- 
time begging  to  stay  up  just  a  little  longer.  The  father-tree  listens  to  their 
pleadings  and  indulgently  grants  their  wish.  Theu  with  a  toss  of  his  head  they 
are  all  made  to  flutter  down  to  their  winter  bed  on  the  ground,  where  they 
huddle  together  contentedly  waiting  for  the  snow  to  come  and  cover  them  up. 


THE  SILK  SPINNER 


Further  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
selection  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Work  of  the  Silkworm"  in 
How  We  are  Clothed  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and  World 
Series  (Macmillan)  and  in  Chapters  14-16  of  How  the  World  is  Clothed  by 
Frank  George  Carpenter  (American  Book  Co.).  This  last  book  has  a  very  de- 
tailed description  of  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm. 


Frank  George  Carpenter  tells  the  following  Japanese  story,  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  silk:  "Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  adia 
a  beautiful  little  princess  who  had  a  stepmother  more  cruel  than  that  of  Cin- 
derella. She  whipped  her  and  starved  her.  and  finally  tied  her  up  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  mulberry  tree  and  threw  .icr  into  the  ocean.  It  was  then  that  the 
girl's  fairy  godmother  appeared.  She  kept  away  the  winds  and  storms,  and 
watched  over  the  little  one,  while  her  mulberry  boat  sailed  away  to  Japan.  There 
the  boat  was  swept  far  up  on  the  shore,  arid  the  little  maiden  stepped  out.  The 
sands  drifted  over  the  trunk  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  rich  earth  from  the  moun- 
tains washed  down  upon  it,  so  that  it  took  root  and  became  a  great  tree.    It 
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grew  blossoms  and  berries;  and  from  its  seeds  Japan  soon  had  many  groves  and 
orchards  o£  mulberries.  The  little  princess  was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  so  kindly  treated  by  them  that,  when  about  to  die,  she  begged  her  fairy 
godmother  to  present  some  great  gift  to  the  Japanese  people  which  should  al- 
ways make  them  remember  her  coming.  The  fairy  thereupon  turned  her  into  a 
silkworm,  and  taught  her  to  eat  mulberry  leaves  and  spin  silk  therefrom.  In 
time  she  became  a  moth,  and  laid  hundreds  of  eggs,  from  which  were  produced 
other  silkworms,  and  finally  a  great  silk  industry."  It  is  said  that  some  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  were  smuggled  out  of  China  by  two  monks  who  concealed  them  in 
their  bamboo  walking-sticks  and  brought  them  to  Europe.  The  monks  had 
learned  all  the  secrets  of  the  industry  in  China,  and  taught  the  people  of  Europe 
to  manufacture  the  silk. 

PAGE  126  -  Eggs.  ' '  When  first  laid  the  eggs  are  yellow,  but  they  soon  become 
green  and  afterwards  black.  They  are  no  bigger  than  pin  heads,  and  are  so 
light  in  weight  that  it  takes  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  of  them  to  equal  an 
ounce.  It  would  take  almost  one-half  million  to  equal  a  pound."  See  Living 
Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  by  John  Monteith  (American  Book  Co.). 
MnllMrry  leaves.  A  description  of  a  mulberry  orchard  is  given  in  Frank 
George  Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Clothed. 


JIMMY  AND  THE  TOADS 

ITiis  selection  is  the  story  of  a  professor  who  found  three  boys  stoning  a 
toad  and  who  undertook  to  teach  them  a  lesson  in  kindness  by  the  indirect 
method  of  interesting  them  in  the  toad  itself.  By  watching  the  toads,  they 
became  so  interested  that  they  determined  to  make  pets  of  them  and  watch 
them  further.  The  following  is  an  excellent  poem  to  read  in  connection  with 
the  story  in  the  text : 

A    PLAIN    8T0BT 

I'm  a  clumsy,  awkward  toad. 

And  I  hop  along  the  road — 
Tig  the  only  way  toads  can  well  meander; 

While  in  yonder  marshy  bog, 

Leaps  my  relative,  the  frog. 
Very  near  my  aunt,  the  water  salamander. 

And  if  you  should  ever  stray 

Near  a  slimy  pool  some  day. 
And  along  its  grassy  margin  chance  to  loiter, 

Do  not  pass  it  lightly  by. 

For  it  is  the  spot  where  1 
Was  born,  a  lively  little  tadpole  in  the  water. 

And  although  I  take  no  pride 

In  my  ugly,  warty  hide. 
Yet  they  say  within  my  head  there  is  a  jewel; 

But  I  hop«  you  win  not  tell, 

For  you  all  know,  very  well. 
That  some  boys  (whom  I  could  name)  are  very  erueL 
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I'm  a  homely,  harmleu  thing, 

I  catch  Inieeti  on  the  wing. 
And  in  thii,  I  lerve  you  all,  it  ii  my  duty; 

And  now  tell  me,  which  is  beit 

To  be  uieleu  and  well  dreued. 
Or  b«  useful,  even  though  I  have  no  beauty  f 

PAGE  130 -Stoning  a  toad.  Clifton  F.  Hodge  in  Nature  Study  and  Life 
(Ginn)  has  a  most  complete  and  iuterettting  study  of  the  toad  entitled  "The 
Common  Toad:  Its  Life  Story  and  Work."  The  treatment  is  exactly  along 
the  line  of  the  selection  in  the  text.  One  paragraph,  which  sums  up  in  part  the 
teaching  of  the  chapter,  may  be  quoted:  "No  animal  is  more  apt  to  be  griev- 
ously abused  by  the  children.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  liitle  instruction  of 
the  right  kind  wholly  does  away  with  this  and  makes  them  its  most  sturdy  pro- 
tectors. What  child  could  ever  again  harm  a  toad  after  watching  it  catch 
insects  for  an  hour,  or  after  raising  a  few  from  the  egg  ?  The  study  may  thus 
yield  the  best  kind  of  moral  culture."  See  Short  Stories  of  our  SInj  \eighbors 
by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Kelly  (American  Book  Co.),  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Lr  \ 
and  Air  by  John  Monteith  (American  Book  Co.),  the  chapter  entitled  "x.ie 
Story  of  a  Toad"  in  Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes  by  Edwin  Arthur  Turner 
(American  Book  Co.),  and  Natural  Uistory  by  Alfred  II.  Miles  (Dodd), 
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THE  UNION  JACK 

This  poem,  written  by  Edward  Shirley,  teaches  the  lesson  of  loyalty  to  the 
flag  and  pride  in  it,  because  of  the  "honor,  faith,  and  freedom"  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

The  Union  Jack  is  made  up  of  the  flags  of  St.  George  representing  England, 
St.  Andrew  representing  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  representing  Ireland.  The 
flag  of  St.  George  is  white  with  a  plain  red  cross,  the  flag  of  St.  Andrew  blue 
with  a  white  diagonal  cross,  and  the  flag  of  St.  Patrick  white  with  a  red  diagonal 
cross.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1707  under  the  name  Great 
Britain,  the  flags  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  were  combined,  and  the  Union 
Jack  of  Anne,  as  it  is  called,  continued  to  be  the  flag  of  Britain  until  the  union 
with  Ireland,  under  the  name  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  the  flag  of  St. 
Patrick  was  added  to  the  Union  Jack  of  Anne.  The  flag  then  adopted  is  our 
present  Union  Jack.  See  Illustration  on  page  lit.  A  full  history  of  the  Union 
Jack,  with  numerous  illustrations  in  color  showing  the  evolution  of  the  flag,  is 
given  in  History  of  the  Vnio,  Jack:  How  It  Grew  and  What  It  Is  by  Barlow 
Cumberland  (Briggs). 

George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Cappa- 
docia.  His  parents  were  noble,  highly  educated,  and  Christians,  and  from  them 
he  received  a  careful  religious  training.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  soldier 
and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Britain  in  con- 
nection with  a  military  expedition.  When  t'.ie  Emperor  Diocletian  began  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  George  sought  a  personal  interview  with  him. 
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profemed  his  faith,  and  at  once  renounced  his  commiHiion  in  the  army.  He  waa 
■eized,  cnu'liy  tortured,  and  finally  put  to  death  at  Nicomedia  on  April  23rd, 
303.    There  is  very  little  historical  foondation  for  the  story  of  Oeorge.    It  is 

probable  that  the  account  of  his 
fight  with  the  dragon  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Christian  venion  of 
the  Greek  story  of  i'erseus  slay- 
ing the  dragon  to  save  the  life  of 
Andromeda.  See  The  Heroes 
by  Charles  Kingsley  in  Pocket 
Classics  (Macmillan).  In  1222 
the  Council  of  Oxford  ordered 
that  his  feast— April  23rd — 
Hhoiild  be  kept  as  a  national  fes- 
tival, but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  that  he  was 
made  the  patron  saint  of  Erof- 
land.  An  interesting  account  of 
St.  George  is  given  in  Stories  of 
Old  by  E.  L.  Hoskyu  (Macmil- 
lan) and  in  St.  Oeorge  and  Merry 
England  prepared  by  Alfonro 
Gardiner  in  Bright  Story  Read- 
ers (Macmillan).  See  also  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Stories  by 
JIaude  Elizabeth  Paterson  (Mac- 
millan). * 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland,  was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Jesus.  He  was  born  at  Bethsaida, 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  hi  preached  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
as  far  as  the  Volga  River.  He  was  cnicified  at  Patras,  in  Achoea,  on  a  cross  simi- 
lar in  .shape  to  tiiat  which  ever  since  has  borne  his  name.  It  is  said  that  his  relics 
were  miraculously  brought  to  Scotland  and  buried  on  the  spot  where  St.  An- 
drew 's  now  stands.  The  stories  connected  with  him  are  many  and  are  chiefly  leg- 
endary. About  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  he  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland,  his  day  being  celebrated  on  November  30th.  See  The  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom  prepared  by  W.  II.  Webster  in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Mac- 
millan). 

Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  was  born  probably  about  the  year  389. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Scotland  and  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
Christian.  At  flie  age  of  sixteen  he  was  carried  away  to  Ireland  by  a  band  of 
Irish  marauders,  .md  was  employed  as  a  cattle-herder.  After  six  yc  rs  he 
made  his  escape  and  landed  in  Gaul.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Ireland  and 
converted  that  country  to  Christianity.  He  died  at  Saul,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
Ian  ,,  on  ]March  17th,  461,  and  was  buried  there.  "His  grave  is  with  us  to  this 
da;  ;  the  cathedral  of  Downpatrick  has  been  raised  as  his  tombstone;  but  what 
is  far  better,  \  ■  have  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and  example."  He  early  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  his  day  being  celebrated  on  March  17th.  A  full  and 
interesting  account  of  St.  Patrick  is  given  in  Stories  of  the  Irish  Saints  Told  for 
Children  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sinclair  Stevenson  (Religious  Tract  Soc.).  See  also 
E.  L.  Iloskyu's  Stories  of  Old. 

As  the  da.\^,  uf  tin-  ihree  patron  saints,  whose  cro.s.ses  are  included  in  the 
Union  Jack,  fall  within  the  school  term,  it  woi  jc  specially  appropriate  to  deal 
with  the  origin  of  the  flag  on  one  or  other  of  inese  days. 
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BLACK   BEAUTY'S   BREAKING   IN 

This  aelection  is  Chapter  III  of  Black  Beaiity:  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Hone  pnbliihed  in  1877.  The  book  bears  as  its  motto  a  quotation  from  The 
Life  of  Charlet  Kingsley:  "He  was  a  perfect  horseman,  and  never  lost  his 
temper  with  his  horse,  talking  to  and  reasoning  with  it  if  it  shied  or  bolted,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  rational  being,  kiiowing  that  from  the  fine  organization  of  the 
animal,  a  horse,  like  a  child,  will  be  confused  by  panic  fear,  which  is  only  in- 
creased  by  punishment." 

The  preface  to  one  of  the  American  editions  of  Black  Beauty  says:  "Black 
Beauty,  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  animal  life,  was  written  by  an  invalid  Quaker 
lady  of  Yarmouth,  England.  It  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  tendency 
book  published  in  England  or  America,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. Millions  of  copicH  have  bt'cn  sold.  Miss  Scwell  wrote  the  book  on  a 
bed  of  pain  j  she  received  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  copyright ;  and  only  lived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  its  great  influence  in  the  world.  The  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  and  its  circulation  has  never  been  so  large  as  now.  The  American 
Humane  Society  printed  more  than  half  a  million  copies  of  the  work  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  The  demand  for  the  book  in  Latin  America  is  very  great. 
The  book  was  not  written  for  the  market,  but  for  an  influence  to  meet  a  need." 

PAGE  137  -  Now  beginning.     The  first  two  chapters  of  Black  Beauty  relate 

the  early  history  of  the  colt. 

Squire  Gordon.    It  was  Squire  Gordon  who  purchased  Black  Beauty  from  his 

first  owner,  and  it  was  ^Irs.  Gordon  who  gave  him  his  name. 

PAGE  142  -  Blany  kinds  of  men.     The  story  related  by  Black  Beauty  in  the 

book  illustrates  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  men  have  to  do  with  horses.    "A 

horse  never  knows  who  may  buy  him,  or  who  may  drive  him. ' '    The  whole  book 

is  most  interesting,  and  should,  if  time  permits,  be  read  in  class. 
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DAYBREAK 

This  poem  was  included  in  "The  First  Flight"  of  Birds  of  Passage  pub- 
lished in  1856  in  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems.  It  describes  the  beginning  of 
day  and  everything  awakening  to  renewed  activity.  The  call  is  from  the  wind 
which  has  now  risen  with  the  sun  and  giving  its  summons  to  the  mists  to  vanish 
and  the  ships  to  proceed  in  safety.  Then  it  hurries  over  the  land  calling  to  every- 
thing to  greet  the  new  day,  lastly  pa.ssing  over  the  churchyard,  where  all  is  quiet 
and  still  and  from  which  the  dead  will  not  rise  until  the  last  Great  Day.  Augus- 
tus White  Long  says :  "Many  of  Longfellow's  best  poetic  qualities  appear  in  this 
poem — simplicity,  directness,  proportion,  and  aptness  of  phrase.  At  the  end 
there  is  the  element  of  surprise,  which  is  rarely  lacking  in  poetry  of  excellence." 

PAGE  143  -  Chanticleer.     The  rooster.     The  word  means  literally  "clear- 
singer." 
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THE  BOY  MUSICIAN 

This  wlpction  waa  adapted  by  the  editon  of  Brookt't  Readtn  (Amerieui 
Book  Co.)  from  an  article  by  Bertha  Leary  Saunders,  that  appeared  origiaally 
in  Mutic  and  Childhood,  a  magazine  publiahed  in  Chicago. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  waa  born  at  Salzburg.  Oermany,  January  27th, 
1756.  He  was  fdui-ated  by  hJK  father,  a  violinist  in  the  s«>rvice  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg.  W'hi  ii  he  was  five  years  of  age,  he  took  lessons  on  the  harpsichord 
with  his  sister  Marianne,  four  years  his  senior,  and  a  year  later  he  composed 
pieces  of  his  own.  In  1762  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister  on  a  concert  tour, 
during  which  he  visited  nearly  all  the  courts  of  Oermany.  From  1763  to  1767 
he  constantly  appeared  in  public  in  Oermany,  France,  Holland,  and  England, 
everj-where  being  received  with  admiring  applause.  In  1767  he  composed  an 
opera,  and  in  1769  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  with  the  object  of  continuing 
his  musical  education.  In  the  next  year  he  composed  an  opera  which  waa  pro- 
duced with  great  success  at  Milan.  In  17/1  he  returned  to  Salzburg,  but  his 
happiest  days  were  r-  r.  His  patron,  the  Archbishop,  died,  and  his  successor 
was  both  hard  and  unsympathetic ;  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  Mozart,  but  he 
would  not  pay  him  enough  to  live  upon.  Trouble  followed  trouble.  The  people, 
eager  to  hear  the  boy,  were  indifferent  to  the  grown  man ;  pupils  were  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  17S1  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  next  year,  married  Constance 
Weber.  Ilis  wife,  though  kind  and  sympathetic,  was  as  careless  as  he  about 
money-matters,  and  they  were  soon  deeply  in  debt.  His  operas,  while  they  added 
to  his  fame,  did  not  bring  much  financial  return,  and  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
honor  forced  him  to  decline  a  lucrative  offer  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  because 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  leave  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  who  had 
been  kind  to  him.  He  overworked  himself,  and  died  of  fever  at  Vienna,  De- 
cember 5th,  1791.  The  next  day  he  was  hurriedly  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave, 
the  place  of  whit  is  unknown.  An  interesting  account  of  Mozart  is  given  in 
Stories  of  Great  Musicians  by  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey  and  Olive  Browne  Home 
(American  Book  Co.).  The  book  has  a  reproduction  of  a  picture  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  composer,  called  "Mozart  as  a  Child".  See  also  A  Day  with  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart  by  May  Byron  (Hodder). 

PAGE  144 -Hia  fatter.     Leopold  Mozart  was  a  violinst  of  some  repute,  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  and  of  a  very  kindly  disposition. 
His  aiater.    Her  name  was  Marianne,  but  she  is  called  indifferently  Marian, 
iMaria,  and  Anna. 

PAGE  145-Herr  Mosart.    Mr.  Mozart. 
Second  violin.    An  easier  part  to  play  than  first  violin. 

PAGE  146 -At  the  conrts  of  kings.  While  in  Vienna  the  children  were  great 
favorites  at  court  and  were  frequently  asked  to  play  by  the  empress.  Sco- 
bey and  Home's  Stories  of  Great  Musicians  has  an  interesting  note:  "Wolfgang 
was  not  at  all  spoiled  by  the  praise  he  received.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
empress  as  a  sovereign.  To  him  she  was  only  a  kind  loving  friend.  Some- 
times he  would  spring  into  her  lap,  throwing  his  arms  about  her  neck  and 
kissing  her.  The  empress  had  a  little  daughter  called  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
afterwards  became  queen  of  France.  One  day,  at  the  palace.  Wolfgang  was 
playing  with  her.  He  slipped  on  the  polished  floor  and  fell.  Marie  Antoinette 
helped  him  to  his  feet.    'You  are  very  kind  and  I  will  marry  you,'  h«  said, 
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Before  the  Mourt  children  returned  to  Salzburg,  thi*  fnipriiw  wnt  them  each  a 
preaent.  To  Anna  ahe  gave  a  beautiful  white  ailk  dreia.  Wolfgang '■  gift  waa 
•  lilao-colored  auit,  trimmed  with  banda  of  gold  braid.  He  often  wore  thia 
auit  when  he  played  at  concerta.  With  his  powdered  curk,  bright  knee  bucl.lea 
and  little  aword,  what  a  picture  he  muat  have  made!" 

P1M0  of  nraiie.  The  muaic  referred  to  waa  sung  by  the  choir  uf  thirty  vuiuea 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  the  palace  of  the  I'ope.  It  Im  the  rule  of 
the  chapel  that  only  membera  of  the  choir  shall  have  copies  of  tliis  musics  all 
others  are  forbidden  even  to  copy  it. 

I'AUE  147-Ohuroh  of  St  PtUr'i,  Bom*.  The  illuMtration  at  the  bottum  of 
page  147  is  that  of  Ht.  i'eter'n,  the  metropolitan  fliurch  of  the  Koiiiuii  See. 
The  Century  dyvlopedia  of  Samei  describeH  the  church  um  follows:  "Tlie  an- 
cient basilica  had  become  ruinous  in  145(),  and  it  was  decided  to  n-piafc  it. 
Little  was  accomplished  until  ISOti,  when  the  carrying  out  of  the  plaim  of  llra- 
mante  waa  iiegun.  Advance  was  slow  until  1534,  when  MichelauKclo's  designs 
were  substituted;  but  the  dome  was  not  completett  until  liV.M),  and  the  basilica 
waa  dedicated  only  in  1626.  The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  «l:J'/j  by  44«>/a  feet, 
with  rounded  apse  and  transepts,  and  a  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  nave  is 
152Va  feet,  its  width  87VL'.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome  is  1U!»'4  feet,  its 
height  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  448.  The  architecture  is  heavy  pseudo- Roman,  all 
the  members  being  of  such  huge  size  that  much  of  the  natural  effect  of  mapiitude 
ia  loat.  The  interior  is  lavishly  decorated  with  stucco  ornament,  and  gilding, 
with  colossal  statues  of  saints.  The  pedmented  dome,  resting  on  its  four  enor- 
mous piers,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  achievements  of  architecture.  The 
high  altar  is  canopied  with  bronze<l  baUlacchins  95  feet  hierh.  with  spiral  columns. 
Parts  of  the  walla  and  vaults  are  covered  with  mosaic.  There  are  many  papal 
and  princely  tombs,  rich  in  statuary,  some  of  it  fine."  See  A  History  of  Art  by 
William  Henry  Goodyear  (Barnes). 


THE  GOLDEN  KEY 

As  the  dew  was  dying  off  the  ground  the  boy  wakens  to  enjoy  a  holiday 
with  the  prospect  of  fine  weather  and  a  happy  day.  He  sets  out  to  climb  the 
hill,  but  before  noon  a  storm  breaks,  and  he  sits  down  with  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment. At  last  the  storm  is  over,  and,  as  the  boy  looks  up,  he  sees  a  rainbow 
spanning  the  valley  from  hill  to  hill.  In  joy  he  sets  out  onee  more  on  his 
journey,  hoping  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  find  the  golden  key.  When  he  reaches 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  rainbow  is  beneath  him  in  the  valley.  So  he  wanders  on 
and  on,  until  just  as  night  is  coming  on  he  sees  with  joy  his  own  home  beneath 
him  in  the  valley.  As  his  mother  strokes  his  head  and  bids  him  good-night,  the 
rainbow  rises  again,  and  he  realizes  that  the  golden  key  is  here  in  his  own  home. 

This  lesson  of  love  and  happiness  to  be  found  at  home  is  similar  to  that  of 
The  Golden  Windows  by  Laura  E.  Richards  on  page  19-3  of  the  Fourth  Reader, 
and  of  The  Old  Brown  House  by  Eudora  S.  Bumstead  on  page  1-31  of  the  Third 
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Kradff.    The  Uol«li<n  Kvy  corrrapondn  to  the  Pot  of  Gold  whkh  m  fabled  to  bo 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  niiutww. 


STORY  OF  CvEDMON 

This  M>lprtion  U  taken  from  Live»  and  Storif,  Worik  Remtmhtring  by 
Orace  H.  Kupfi-r  (Ameri.aii  Hook  Co.).  Th..  oriifinai  title  ia  A  Shepherd  Who 
Heiame  a  Singer. 

rn-dmon  live<!  during  the  eoventh  ceiitnry  and  waa  proJMibly  of  Celtle 
oriRin.  Following  th,-  n,ira..|..  n-lat.^i  in  th..  text,  he  waa  mvivwl  into  tla 
monaatery  and  became  a  monk.  Ho  liv«l  there  for  many  yearn,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  his  iwma,  and  died  unex|K!ctedly  about  670.  After  hia 
death,  by  general  conw'nt  of  hia  countrymen,  he  waa  rccognixwl  aa  one  of  the 
Mintn  of  the  I'hureh.  A  inoclern  eroHH  in  the  ehurehyanl  of  the  parish  church 
near  the  ruma  of  the  monaatery  commemoratea  Saint  Cwdraon.  Se«  Tkt 
Uulory  of  Early  Englith  Literature  by  Stopford  A.  Mrooke  (Macmiilan). 

PAGE  151 -Whitby.  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  ia  beautifully  aituated  at  the 
mouth  and  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Eak.  The  old  town  standa  on  the  ateep 
alope  above  the  river,  an.l  a  long  flight  of  atepa  leada  up  to  the  ruina  of  the 
monastery.  In  657  Hilda,  a  grandniece  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria 
founded  this  monastery  for  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  and  governed  it  a^ 
abbess  until  her  death.  It  was  she  who  recogniml  the  miraculoua  gift  of 
tu.diiiou,  and  coiamanded  him  to  become  n  monk.  "TL.-  exiittinR  ruins  of  the 
monastery  comprise  part  of  the  early  English  choir,  tne  north  transept  and  the 
rich  decorated  nave.  The  west  side  of  the  nave  fell  in  !763  and  the  tower  in 
1830.  On  the  south  side  are  foundations  of  cloiHters  and  domestic  buildings  " 
The  picture  in  the  text  shows  the  ruins  as  they  were  until  the  month  of  December 
1914.  when  the  west  side  was  destroyed  during  a  bombardment  of  Whitby  by 
German  armored  cruisers. 

PAGE  152  -  A  bMQtiftU  long.    The  song,  translated  into  modern  Engliah  ia  aa 
follows :  I  —  « 

"Now  mutt  we  prtiie 
The  Guardian  of   Heaven's  Kiogdom, 
The  Creator'!  might 
And  His  mind'i  thought; 
Glorioua  father  of  men  I 
Ai  of  every  wonder  He, 
Lord  Eternal, 
Formed   the   beginning. 
Be  firat  framed 
For  the  children  of  Earth 
The  heaven  as  a  roof; 
Hoij  Creator! 
Then    mid-earth 
The  Guardian  of  Mankind. 
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Tto  ttcnMl  Lord 
AfUrwarite   prodiM«d 
Tka  tarth  for  hmb, 
Lord  Almighty." 

PAOE  154  -  Tb«  MBfi  b*  wrote.    It  wr«  only  on  iiai*r«d  nubjecU  that  he  could 
•ingi  on  all  other  aubjecta  hia  gifta  deaertcd  him. 


SWEET  AND  LOW 


Thii  ezquiaite  lullaby  occur*  betwe.'n  the  2n(l  and  .3rd  Cantoa  of  The 
Princtu:  A  Mtdley  ptibliahed  in  ita  original  form  in  1847.  The  keynote  of 
the  poem  ia  atntck  in  th«'  3rd  and  4th  linos  of  the  wcoml  prtan/a.  S.  E.  Dawaon 
aaya:  "Par  over  the  rolling  watcra  of  the  wcntprn  a<'a  thmgh  the  father  may 
be  compelled  to  wander,  bin  thoiighta  are  ever  with  his  babe  in  the  nent,  hia 
labors  and  privationa  are  lightened  and  ennobled  by  worthy  and  uuaelfiah  pur- 
poae.  Sweet  influence  thia  of  the  babe,  reaching  far  acroaa  the  ocean,  and 
anitinff  loving  hearta!" 


THE   LAST   LESSON'   IX   FRENCH 

Thii  aeleetion  ia  adapted  from  a  translation  of  one  of  the  talen.  La  Demiir$ 
CUute,  in  a  volume  of  abort  atories  entitled  Conia  du  LumJi  published  in  187.3. 
Another  version  of  the  atory  is  given  in  The  Golden  Door  Hook  in  The  Golden 
BuU  Seriei  (Macmillan). 

By  the  peace  of  Frankfort-on-Main  whi<'h  conelu'lei]  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870-71,  France  was  compelled  to  piw  up  to  Germany  Alsace  and  a 
part  of  Lorraine.  These  districts  had  belonged  to  France  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  their  surrender  was  a  bitter  liiiiniliation.  The  Germans  held,  how- 
ever, that  their  action  was  a  military  necessity,  on  ai-fourit  of  the  two  8tronj»ly 
fortified  cities,  Strasburg  and  Metz.  A  she  ame  af'.r  the  two  provinces  had 
been  handed  over,  an  edict  was  is.sue<]  by  the  German  poverumeut  compelling 
the  use  of  the  German  language  alone  in  the  schools,  and  prohibiting  the  use 
of  French.  The  story  in  the  text  relates  the  scenes  that  happened  in  one  school 
when  the  edict  came  into  force. 


:    ■-  I 


PAGE  156 -The  Pmuiant.    Pnissia  was  the  leadinir  kinjfdora  in  the  war  with 

^'ance.     During  the  war  the  kinp  of  Prussia  was  crowned  German  emperor. 

•t  J  coronation  taking  place  at  Versailles,  near  Paris 

.iMaatl.    The  whole  course  of  the  w»r  v w  disastrous  for  Fr  .  ce. 

PAGE  1 J8  -  Berlin.     Ai  th*  organi.        n  .A  the  Germac  Empire,  Beiiiii,  in 

Pmasia,  became  the  capital. 

PAGE  160 -Vive  la  Fnmoe.    "Long  Live  France." 
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THE  OVERLAND  MAIL 

This  poem  was  originally  published  in  1886  at  Lahore,  India,  in  a  volume 
entitled  On  Her  Majesty's  Service  Only,  D,  •^artni'intal  Ditties  and  Other 
Verses.  The  book  was  subsequently  piih' ■.;£,»<  -n  England  under  the  title 
Departmental  Ditties.  In  the  original  the  >c.em  has  iho  sul  itle  Foot-service  to 
the  Hills.  The  subject,  of  course,  is  the  n  i  •  mail-oairi.  forcing  his  way  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  to  his  destination  amo  u-  i.ic  no.-lheri!  !)ills  of  India,  where 
the  exiles  are  waiting  eagerly  for  letters  from  the  liosi-^-land. 

Bmpregg  of  India.    This  poem  was  written  while  Queen  Victoria  was  still  alive. 

Lords  of  the  Jungle.    The  animals  who  prowl  in  and  lord  it  over  the  jungle, 

and  the  even  more  lawless  men  who  make  it  their  home. 

In  spate.   In  flood. 

The  Service.    The  Post  Office  Department. 

PAGE  161  -  Rose-oak.    A  tree  that  grows  above  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas. 


MICHAEL  THE  UPRIGHT 

This  story,  a  very  celebrated  one  in  Dutch  annals,  concerns  Admiral  De 
Ruyter.  lie  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  as  it  was  he  who  led  the  Dutch  in  1667, 
when  they  entered  the  Thames,  burned  a  number  of  vessels,  and  destroyed  an 
immense  amount  of  stores. 

Michael  Adrianzoon  De  Rryter  was  bom  at  Flushing  on  March  24th,  1607 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  chosen 
profession.  In  16.36  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  expedition  organized  by  the 
merchants  of  Plushmg  against  the  French  pirates.  In  1640  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  States-General  of  Holland  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  At  St  Vin- 
?^°nc?o  u  ^  ^^  distinguished  himself  in  a  naval  battle  with  the  Spanish  fleet 
In  1642  he  returned  to  the  merchant  service,  where  he  remained  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  England  in  1652.  In  the  next  year  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  took  part  in  the  three  naval  battles  with 
u  V  ,r^l^^'^-  ^^^^^  ^*  "^'■^^•^  against  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
!  m^  .  I^enmark  against  the  Swedes.  In  1661  he  signally  defeated  the  pirates 
of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  compelling  their  submission.  In  1665  he  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  against  the  English,  winning  an  important  victory.  Seven  years 
later  he  again  engaged  the  English  in  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  he  managed  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  merchant  fleet  he  was  convoying.  In  1676  Holland  was 
drawn  into  a  struggle  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and 
De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  a  battle  off  Messina  he  suffered 
defeat,  himself  receiving  a  mortal  wound.  In  spite  of  this  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  h's  fleet,  but  died  at  Syracuse  on  April  29th,  1676  For  his 
services  m  this  battle,  the  king  of  Spain  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke- 
dom, but  notice  of  the  honor  did  not  reach  him  oefore  his  death.  He  was  buried 
at  Amsterdam,  where  a  magnificent  monument  was  raised  to  his  memo^.  Dc 
Ruyter  is  one  of  the  great  naval  heroes  of  Holland,  and  indeed  of  the  world;  he 
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is  still  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  Dutch  people.  See  Holland  by 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  in  The  Story  of  the  Nations  series  (Unwin)  and  The 
British  Nation  by  George  M.  Wrong  (Macmillan).  See  also  British  Battles  on 
Land  and  Sea  by  James  Grant  (Cassell). 


PAGE  163 -The  Bey.     The  ruler  of  Morocco  is  called  the  Bey. 
is  also  applied  to  the  governor  of  a  province. 


The  title 


THE   WRECK   OF   THE   HESPERUS 


Thii  ballad  was  printed  in  the  New  World  on  January  14th,  1840.  The 
editor  wrote  to  Longfellow:  "Your  ballad,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  is 
grand.  Enclosed  are  twenty-five  dollars,  the  sum  you  mentioned  for  it,  paid  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  New  World,  in  which  glorious  paper  it  vill  resplendently 
coruscate  on  Saturday  next.  Of  all  American  journals,  the  New  World  is  alone 
worthy  to  contain  it."  Longfellow  in  his  Journal  for  December  30th,  1839, 
writes:  "I  wrote  last  evening  a  notice  of  Allston's  poems.  After  which  I  sat 
♦ill  twelve  o'clock  by  my  fire,  when  suddenly  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the 
Ballad  of  the  Schooner  Hesperus;  which  I  accordingly  did.  Then  I  went  to  bed, 
but  could  not  sleep.  New  thoughts  were  running  in  my  mind,  and  I  got  up  to 
add  them  to  the  ballad.  It  was  three  by  the  clock.  I  then  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  I  feel  pleased  with  the  ballad.  It  hardly  cost  me  an  effort.  It  did  not 
come  into  my  mind  by  lines,  but  by  stanzas." 

PAGE  166  -  Hespenu.    The  suggestion  for  the  title  of  the  ballad  is  found  in 

Longfellow's  Journal  under  date  of  December  6th,  1839:    "News  of  shipwrecks 

horrible  on  the  coast.    Twenty  bodies  washed  ashore  near  Gloucester,  one  lashed 

to  a  piece  of  the  wreck.    There  is  a  reef  called  Norman 's  Woe,  where  many  of 

these  wrecks  took  place;  among  others  the  schooner  Hesperus.    Also  the  Sea 

Flower  on  Black  Rock.    Must  write  a  ballad  on  this." 

Fairy-flax.    The  mountain  flax,  which  has  a  delicate  ''lue  flower. 

Flaw.    A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

Spanish  Blain.     The  Spanish  ocean,  off  the  cc        >f  Central  America.     The 

name,  however,  was  popularly  applied  to  the  porthern  South  American  and 

the  Central  American  coasts. 

Goldsn  ring.    A  ring  around  the  moon  is  supposed  to  portend  a  storm. 

PAGE  167 -Amain.    Violently. 

PAGE  168 -Stilled  the  Wave.    See  Luke  VIII.  34. 

Norman's  Woe.     A  dangerous  reef  near  the  entrance  to  Gloucester  harbor 

on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 

Whooping-billow.    Various  terms  strictly  applicable  to  animate  beings  only  are 

frequently  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  wind  and  the  waves,  such  as  "growling," 

"whining,"  "muttering,"  "snoring,"  etc.     The  context  generally  determines 

the  meaning. 

PAGE  169  -  By  the  board.    Over  the  board,  or  side. 
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THE  SHOEM    KER  AND  THE  ELVES 

This  story  is  one  of  the  German  Household  Tales,  the  work  of  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  Grimm.  These  two  brothers  set  themselves  to  collect  the  folktales  of 
Qemany  and  to  narrate  these  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  words  of  the 
peatKints  from  whom  they  obtained  them.  The  collection  has  frequently  been 
translated  into  English,  the  most  complete  edition  being  that  of  Margaret  Hunt 
published  in  Bohn's  Library  (Bell).  An  excellent  selection  is  found  in  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  James  H.  Fassett,  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan).  The 
Brownies  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  in  The  Third  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The 
Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan)  may  be  read  as  a  companion  extract  to  the 
story  in  the  text. 

Horace  E.  Scudder  says  of  Grimm's  Tales:  "The  minds  that  devised  an  ' 
harbored  the  stories  originally  were  child-like  minds,  to  whom  the  world  was 
a  much  more  marvellous  place  than  to  modern  educated  men  and  women; 
not,  it  should  be  said,  more  marvellous  than  it  is  to  tie  mind  which  can  pene- 
trate below  the  surface  of  things  and  read  the  wonders  of  actual  nature;  but 
superficially  more  marvellous,  and  children  still  look  out  on  the  world  with 
somewhat  the  same  eyes.  They  do  not  with  their  understandings  accept  these 
entertaining  stories,  but  they  have  much  the  same  sort  of  belief  in  them  tha*: 
when  they  are  older  they  will  take  in  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas;  and  the  exercise  of  their  imagination  in  thus  making  real  the  singular 
objects  presented  to  them  is  a  healthful  one,  if  it  is  kept  simple  and  un- 
strained." 


PAGE  172 -The  elves.    See  page  30.    In  the  old  stories  the  elves  were  quite 
frequently  very  indignant  at  gifts  of  clothing  offered  them. 


LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS 

This  poem  draws  a  picture  of  boys  in  the  country  who  are  busy  throughout 
the  year  either  at  work  or  at  play.  Each  stanza  describes  some  interesting  task 
or  pleasure.  Finally  the  lesson  is  taught  that  busy  hands  become  strong  hands 
and  that  frequently  the  humble  and  poor  who  toil  become  the  great  ones  of  the 
land. 

PAGE  174 -Quail.  The  quail  is  described  as  follows:  Crown  feathers  slightly 
crested.  White  forehead ;  eye  line  and  throat  patch  edged  with  dark.  Above 
variegated  reddish  brown  flecked  with  black,  white,  and  tawny.  Below  whitish, 
warming  on  the  sides  to  reddish,  with  dark  streaks.  In  the  female  the  for-headi 
throat  and  eye  stripes  are  huffy.  Bill  rusty  black.  The  peculiar  note  of  the  bird 
IS  "Bob- white!  Bob-white!"  Sometimes  also  " Poor- Bob-white ! "  Frank  M. 
Chapman  in  Bird-Life  (Appleton)  says:  "One  of  the  best  known  members  of 
the  game  family  is  our  familiar  Bob-white,  the  quail  of  the  North  and  partridge 
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of  the  South.    lie  inh  '  its  the  eastern  United  States,  and  wherever  found  is 
resident  throughout  t^.c  year."    See  Birdcraft  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  (Jlac- 
millan)  and  A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
by  Thomas  Nuttall  (iMusson). 
Snowdropi.    See  page  58. 

Bder-bloom  white.  ' '  The  elders  are  shrubby  trees  with  large,  fern-like  leaves. 
They  lift  up  flat,  white  flower  clusters,  sometimes  as  large  as  dinner  plates,  in 
June,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer  dark  red  berries  are  ripening  where  the 
flowers  were  "  See  Trees  That  Every  Child  Should  Know  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 
(Doubleday). 

PAGE  175  -  BlMkberry-vines.  The  common  blackberry  is  a  shrub  that  grows 
from  one  to  six  feet  high  and  is  armed  with  stout  priekles.  The  low  blackberry, 
or  dewberry,  is  a  trailing  shrub,  armed  with  scattereu  prickles  or  nearly  naked. 
The  fruit  of  this  latter  is  black,  edible,  and  delicious.  See  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Scribner). 

Oriole's  hammock-nest.  The  Baltimore  oriole  is  described  as  follows:  Male: 
Black  head,  throat,  and  upper  half  of  back.  Wings  black,  with  white  spots  and 
edgc^ ;  tail  quills  spotted  with  yellow.  Everywhere  else  orangc-fiame.  Bill  and 
feet  slatish  black.  Female:  Paier,  the  black  washed  with  olive.  Below  dull 
orange.  The  nest  is  a  pensile  pocket,  woven  of  milkweed,  flax,  flne  string,  or 
frayings  of  cc  'U,  rope,  etc.,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  swaying  branch  at  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ground,  ilabel  Osgood  Wright  in  Birdcraft  (Mac- 
millan)  says:  "If  the  situation  is  protected  from  birds  of  prey,  the  nest  is  made 
quit<>  open  at  the  top ;  but  if  it  is  in  a  wild  an^l  remote  region,  the  structure  is 
more  bottle-shaped,  with  a  small  opening,  which  completely  hides  the  sitting  bird. 
This  accounts  for  the  great  variations  in  the  form  of  nests  found  in  different 
localities."  Gray  Lady  and  the  Birds  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  (Macmillan) 
has  a  beautiful  colored  illustration  of  both  the  male  and  female  birds,  together 
with  their  nest.  See  American  Birr's  by  William  Lovell  Finley  (Scribner)  and 
Citizen  Bird  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues  (Macmillan). 


THE  STORY  OP  A  LAKE 


This  selection,  alorg  with  Springs  and  Wells  on  page  186  of  the  Fourth 
Reader,  forms  excellent  geographical  lessons,  and  indicates  one  or  the  best  ways 
of  teaching  Geography.  Help  in  this  direction  may  be  obtained  in  Special 
Method  in  Teaching  Geography  by  Charles  A.  McMurry  (Macmillan),  The  New 
Basis  of  Geography  by  Jacr^ues  Redway  in  the  Tfachcm'  Professional  Library 
(Macmillan),  and  in  How  to  Study  Geography  by  Francis  W.  Parker  in  the 
International  Education  Series  (Appleton). 


PAGE  178 -Lake  Agassis.  This  lake  is  described  fully  with  an  exact  map 
of  its  extent  in  The  Ontario  High  School  Physical  Geography  by  Grove  Kii'l 
Gilbert  and  Albert  Perry  Brigham  (Macmillan). 
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Famous  man.  Louis  Jean  Rodolphe  Agassiz,  the  celebrated  naturalist  was 
born  at  Mortier,  near  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  in  1807  He  dis 
tmguished  himself  in  Europe  in  various  branches  of  natural  history,  and  in  1847 
was  persuaded  to  move  to  the  United  States  as  professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology 
at  Harvard  University.  He  died  at  Cambridge  on  December  14th,  1873.  Agassiz 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  19th  century. 
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THE  BEATITUDES 

^^ese  verses  are  found  in  Matthew  V.  3-10,  and  are  the  opening  words  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount",  preached  by  Christ  to  his  disciples.  "And  seeing 
the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain:  and  when  he  was  set  his  disciples 
came  unto  bun:  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying:" 

The  Beatitudes  are  so  called  from  the  opening  word  heati, ' '  blessed ' '  in  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Vulgate.  The  Rev.  A.  Carr  in  The  Oos- 
pel  According  to  St.  Matthew  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
(Cambridge  Press)  says:  "Mark  the  Christian  growth  step  by  step  First 
spiritual  poverty,  the  only  character  which  is  receptive  of  repentance,  therefore 
alone  admissible  into  the  kingdom.  Secondly,  sadness  for  sin.  Thirdly  meek- 
ness, implying  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Fourthly,  the  soul-hun^r  for 
righteousness.  Then  three  virtues  of  the  Christian  life,  each  of  which  wins 
without  seeking  it,  a  reward  in  an  ascending  scale-mercy,  purity,  peacemaking! 
Ihe  last  may  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  the  disciples  and  as  a  test 
of  true  discipleship. " 

PAGE  179  -  Poor  in  spirit    Opposed  to  the  spiritually  proud,  who  think  they 

have  no  need  of  repentance. 

They  that  mourn.    The  primary  meaning  is  those  that  mourn  for  sin,  but  those 

m  suflfering  and  distress  are  also  intended. 

The  meek.    Meekness  is  essentially  a  Christian  virtue. 

Obtain  mercy.    They  shall  be  dealt  with  as  they  deal  with  their  fellow-men 

Compare  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"^•."*  ^r.  '^^^  ^'''-  ^-  ^*""  '*y'  =  '"^^^  Christian  education  is  a  gradual 
Talnl    "  ""  ^"^^^  ^"'°^'*''  °^  "'™'  ^°  *'"'  P"'"  ""^  "PP"*"^  *!"'*« 

The  children  of  Ood.    Akin  to  the  divine  nature. 

For  righteousness'  sake.  The  promise  is  not  to  those  who  are  persecuted,  but 
to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  righteousness.  "The  cause  in  which 
a  man  suffers  is  everything." 
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THE  DOG  CRUSOE 

This  selection  is  a  part  of  Chapter  III  of  The  Dog  Crusoe  and  His  Master 
by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  published  in  1860.    The  opening  chapters  deal  with  a  shoo^ 
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ing  match  held  at  a  frontier  settlement  in  the  Western  United  States,  at  which 
Dick  Varley,  the  hero  of  the  booit,  wins  the  prizes,  a  silver-mounted  ritle,  and 
Crusoe  and  his  mother.  Fan.  A  few  days  before  the  match  Dick  had  rescued 
Crusoe  from  a  squaw  who  was  about  to  make  the  pup  into  a  stew. 

.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  story  of  Dog  Crusoe  and  His  Master  in  order 
to  teach  this  selection.  The  book,  however,  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  could 
with  advantage  be  read  in  class,  or  at  least  the  story  told.  The  main  difficulty 
is  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  dialect,  both  western  American  and  broken 
French.  The  lesson  of  the  book  is  admirable,  dealing  as  it  does,  although  indi- 
rectly, with  the  effect  of  kind  and  humane  treatment  on  animals.  In  addition  to 
Crusoe,  Dick  is  accompanied  on  his  expeditions  by  a  mustang,  Charlie,  whom  he 
had  captured.    The  three  make  an  interesting  trio. 


SPRINGS  AND  WELLS 


The  note  on  The  Story  of  a  Lake  on  page  176  of  the  Fourth  Reader  applies 
to  this  selection.    See  page  123. 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  MOON 

In  this  poem  the  author  tells  us  a  fairj-  tale  of  the  Wind  and  the  Moon. 
The  Wind  is  annoyed  at  the  staring  Moon  and  so  blows  and  blows  until  the 
clouds  gather  and  cover  it  up.  But  each  time  the  W'ind  stops,  out  peeps  the 
Moon  again.  At  last  the  Wind  is  forced  to  give  up,  but  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing defeat,  boasts  that  he  is  such  a  great  power  that  he  is  able  to  blow  the  Moon 
"right  out  of  the  sky"  and  then  "blov  her  in  again."  And  all  the  time  the 
Moon  is  quite  unconscious  of  all  the  trouble  she  has  been  causing. 

Although  the  poem  is  highly  humorous,  therp  is  a  serious  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  This,  however,  need  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  An  interesting 
comparison  may  be  made  with  The  Wind  on  a  Frolic  on  page  56  of  the  Fourth 
Reader. 
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THE   GOLDEN  WINDOWS 

This  selection  is  taken  from  The  Golden  Windows:  A  Book  of  Fables  for 
Young  and  Old  published  in  1906.  The  book  is  made  up  of  short  fables,  many 
of  them  forming  excellent  material  either  for  class  reading,  or  for  telling  to 
children.  The  lesson  cf  The  Golden  Wimlmcs  is  sufficiently  obvious  The 
Golden  Key  on  page  148  of  the  Fourth  Reader  has  much  the  same  thought, 
See  page  117, 
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COTTON 

Further  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  growing  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Cotton  Fields "  in  How  We 
are  Clothed  by  James  Franklin  Cnaraberlain  in  Home  and  World  Series  (Mac- 
millan)  and  in  Chapters  3-6  of  How  the  World  is  Clothed  by  Frank  George 
Carpenter  (American  Book  Co.). 

An  admirable  book  for  library  purposes  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
and  other  lessons  on  industries  in  the  Fourth  Reader  is  The  World's  Commer- 
cial Products  by  W.  G.  Freeman  and  S.  E.  dandier  (Hutchison).  The  treat- 
ment 01  eacli  industry  is  simple  and  exhaustive,  while  the  letter-press  is  ex- 
plained by  hundreds  of  appropriate  illustrations  both  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white. 

PAGE  200 -The  OivU  War.    The  war  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  of  the  United  States  lasted  from  1861  to  1865. 

A  cotton-gin.  Frank  George  Carpenter  says :  "A  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  only  means  of  separating  the  fibres  from  the  seeds  was  by  hand,  and  it 
then  took  one  person  working  hard  a  whole  day  to  save  a  pound  of  white  lint, 
and  almost  two  years  to  gather  one  bale.  It  cost  so  much  that  it  was  not  profit- 
able to  raise  cotton,  and  little  was  grown.  Now  we  have  ginning  machinery 
moved  by  steam  which  will  separate  as  many  as  fifteen  bales  or  more  in  one  day, 
a  single  gin  thus  doing  the  work  of  several  thousand  men ;  and  there  are  smaller 
gins,  turned  by  mules  or  horses,  which  can  each  do  as  much  as  five  hundred  or 
more  men  could  in  the  past."  The  cotton-gin  was  the  invention  of  a  young 
school-teacher  named  Eli  Whitney,  who  was  born  in  1765.  He  had  to  make  most 
of  his  own  tools,  but  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  his  machine  proved  a  success. 
Packed  in  bale^.  These  bales  are  usually  four  feet  square  and  five  feet  in 
length,  and  weigh  five  hundred  pounds. 

Twisted  into  a  thread.  "Suppose  we  take  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  n^d  look  at  it 
under  the  microscope.  Each  fibre  now  appears  as  a  flattened  spiral  white  tube 
or  hollow  ribbon,  which,  when  cut  in  two,  shows  an  irregular  cavity  within  its 
rather  thick  walls.  It  is  this  spiral  or  twisting  character,  formed  perhaps  by 
being  bound  so  tightly  about  the  seed,  that  makes  the  fibres  combine  together, 
and  thus  fits  them  for  spinning  and  weaving.  It  is  their  hollow  nature  that 
makes  them  take  the  dyes  better,  enabling  us  to  have  clothes  of  many  colors  and 
patterns. ' ' 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BIRDS 


The  migration  of  birds  forms  an  interesting  study  in  connection  with  this 
poem.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  has  an  invaluable  chapter  entitled  "The  Plight 
of  the  Birds"  in  her  Gray  Lady  and  the  Birds  (Macmillan).  The  chapter  on 
"Migration"  in  Birds  through  the  Year  by  Albert  Field  Gilmore  (American 
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Book  Co.)  tnd  "The  Return  of  the  Birds"  in  Wake-Robin  by  John  Burroughs 
(Houghton)  are  of  equal  interest.  Bird-Life  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  (Apple- 
ton)  alao  has  an  excellent  study  of  the  subject,  but  more  technical.  See  also 
The  Migration  of  Birds  by  T.  A.  Coward  in  The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science 
and  Literature  (Cambridge  Press).  Good  descriptions  of  the  robin,  the  blue- 
bird and  the  swallow  are  found  in  the  four  books  mentioned.  See  also  Our 
Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them  by  John  B.  Oiant  (Scribner). 

PAGE  201 -Robin.    See  page  60. 
Bluebird.    See  page  58. 

Swallow.  The  swallow  here  referred  to  is  the  eave  swallow.  It  is  described 
as  above  brilliant  steel-blue ;  beneath  dusky  white ;  sides  of  head,  throat,  and  chin 
rufous;  wings  and  tail  glossed  with  black;  bill  dark;  feet  brown;  white,  crescent- 
like  frontlet.  The  bird  is  so  called  because  it  builds  its  clay  nest  under  the  eaves 
of  houses  or  barns.  A  picture  of  the  bird  is  given  in  Gilmore's  Birds  through 
the  Year.  See  also  Our  Bird  Friends  by  George  P.  Burba  (Musson)  and  The 
Swallow  Book  by  Ada  Walker  Cameh)  (American  Book  Co.). 
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THE  mNSTREL'S   SONG 


This  selection  is  taken  from  Mother  Stories  published  in  1900.  In  the 
original  the  story  is  prefaced  by  the  motto:  "The  child  must  listen  well  if  he 
would  hear."  The  thought  running  through  the  story  is  that  nature  is  the  best 
teacher.  Harmonius  hears  the  songs  sung  by  the  wind,  the  brook,  and  the  bird. 
and  so  absorbs  them  that  when  he  comes  to  play  before  the  queen,  she  at  once 
recognizes  the  three  singers  in  nature  who  had  inspired  his  wonderful  song. 


SHERWOOD 

In  this  spirited  poem  the  author  imagines  that  Robin  Hood,  the  famous 
outlaw,  has  returned  to  his  old  haunt,  Sherwood  forest.  Whether  such  a  man 
ever  existed  or  not  we  do  not  know,  and  much  has  been  written  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  But  it  is  of  little  importance  as  to  whether  or  not  he  ever  lived  in 
the  flesh ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
The  best  book  to  read  in  connection  with  Robin  Hood  is  The  Story  of  Rohin 
Hood  and  his  Merry  Men  by  John  Pinnemore  (Macmillan) .  See  also  Robin  Hood 
and  his  Merrie  Men  prepared  by  Francos  Gledhili  in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Mac- 
millan), Stories  of  Robin  Hood  by  H.  E.  Marshall  in  Told  to  the  Children  series 
(Jack),  and  Tales  of  Romance,  Book  III  in  New  Supplementary  Readers  (Long- 
mans) . 

John  Finnemore  says:  "Of  all  the  popular  heroes  of  the  English  people, 
none  has  ever  achieved  an  equal  name  and  fame  with  Robin  Hood.    For  more 
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than  »x  hundred  years,  mngn  and  ballads  of  this  famons  outlaw  have  been  fa- 
miliar on  the  lipH  of  the  peasantry.  Kings  and  princes  have  been  for^tten,  but 
not  Kobin  Hood  and  his  band  of  bold  followers  in  merry  Sherwood  forest  His 
adventures  were  told  in  rhymes,  which  were  sung  at  village  merry-makings,  and 
while  nany  old  songs  have  faded  from  memory  and  knowledge,  these  have  lived, 
provii  g  how  close  to  the  heart  of  the  people  were  the  stories  which  told  of  the 
greenwood  hero  and  his  doings. 

,  ,.  ''i^^^'tr  *?*  ^^^  history  of  an  outlaw  followed  with  such  deep  interest  and 
delight  as  the  history  of  Robin  Hood.  And  second  only  to  his  own  are  the  names 
of  his  favorite  followers  and  friemls.  Little  John,  William  Scarlet,  George 
Green,  Much  the  Miller's  son,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid  Marian.  What  was  the 
rea.son  of  this  deep  and  constant  affection  for  a  man  who  is  clearly  depicted  as 
an  enemy  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  and  a  robber  T  To  gauge  the  feeling 
we  must  reinemb«'r  the  times  in  which  Robin  lived.  The  nation  was  still  divided 
into  two  great  classes— the  Norman  rulers  and  the  Saxoii  ruled  The  first  class 
bitterly  oppressed  the  second,  crushing  them  under  new  laws  and  new  customs 
Robin  Hood  was  a  Saxon  who  stood  out  against  the  Norman  lords,  and  the  people 
loved  him  for  it,  and  delighted  in  the  stories  which  told  how  cleverly  he  spoiled 
the  spoilers.  For  Robin  never  plundered  a  poor  man.  The  ballads  are  all  of 
one  strain  there :  and  when  his  name  is  mentioneil  in  history,  it  is  just  the  same  • 
he  IS  always  described  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  needv,  and  the  oppressed  •  he 
never  allows  the  smallest  insult  or  injury  to  be  offered  to  a  woman:  he  seizes  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  and  shares  it  with  the  poor. 

"Nor  does  it  follow  that  he  had  done  anything  very  wrong  to  be  declared 
an  outlaw.  A  Saxon  was  made  an  outlaw  for  a  verv  small  offe  e  against  his 
Norman  conquerors.  If  he  shot  a  deer  on  land  \vhich  had  once  been  his  own 
that  was  an  ample  offence  with  which  to  earn  outlawry.  Ai,  outlaw  was  in  a 
very  desperate  position :  he  bore  the  title  of  'a  wolf's  head,'  to  show  that  his  own 
head  was  of  no  more  value.  Any  man  who  met  him  might  slay  him,  as  if  he  were 
a  wild  beast. 

"So  when  Robin  Hood  took  to  the  forest  he  struck  blow  after  blow  against 
the  lords  who  were  the  tyrants  of  the  land.  He  attacked  and  plundered 
baron  and  knight  and  sheriff,  abbot  and  prior— men  who  stood  for  the  Norman 
rule  and  all  its  cruelty.  And  the  people  loved  him  for  this.  In  their  eyes  he 
stood  for  liberty,  and  the  equal  rights  which  rich  and  poor  should  have  before 
the  law.  So  they  bore  in  mind  his  ev  >  deed,  and  made  songs  of  them,  and 
handed  the  songs  down  from  generation  to  generation,  until  some  penman  set 
them  on  paper,  and  at  last  the  printer  arose  to  secure  them  for  later  ages  in  his 
quaint  sheets  of  black-letter.  In  these  songs  is  seen  to  the  full  the  old  English 
love  of  fair  play  and  straight  dealing.  The  bold  yeomen  in  the  greenwood  stand 
staunchly  together  in  fair  weather  and  foul.  They  hit  hard,  but  they  hit  fairly. 
They  are  courteous  to  women,  to  honest  men,  and  the  poor.  They  are  resolute 
to  beard  and  overthrow  the  oppressor:  they  seize  upon  his  wealth  amid  univer- 
sal applau.se.  but  they  do  not  hoard  it  among  themselves;  the  needy  are  made 
glad  by  their  bounty.  In  short,  Robin  Hood  is  the  incarnation  of  the  rough, 
hearty  virtues  beloved  of  our  Saxon  forefathers." 

PAGE  209 -Sherwood.  Charles  Morris  in  Historical  Tales:  English  (Lippin- 
cott)  says:  "William  the  Conqueror,  so  we  are  told,  had  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
forests,  peopled  with  deer,  ai;d  guarded  against  intrusion  of  common  men  by  a 
cruel  interdict.  His  successors  added  new  forests,  until  it  looked  as  if  England 
might  be  made  all  woodland,  and  the  red  deer  its  chief  inhabitants.  Sherwood 
forest,  the  favorite  lurking  place  of  the  bold  Robin,  stretched  for  thirty  miles  in 
an  unbroken  line.    But  this  was  only  part  of  the  Robin's  'realm  of  pleasance'. 
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From  Sherwood  it  waa  but  a  step  to  other  forvHts,  Htretching  league  after  league, 
and  peopled  by  bandx  ol°  merry  rovera,  who  laugheil  at  the  kiug'a  lawti,  killed 
and  ate  hin  eheriHhed  deer  at  their  own  Hweet  w  iIIk,  and  delied  sheriff  aud  man-at- 
arma,  the  deune  foreut  deptha  affording  them  innumerable  lurking  plaoeH,  their 
■kill  with  the  bow  enabling  them  to  defend  their  domain  from  aHttault,  and  to 
exact  tribute  from  their  foeH.  Such  wuh  the  realm  of  Kobin  Hood,  a  realm  of 
giant  oaks  and  silvery  birehes,  a  realm  prodigal  of  trees,  overeanopied  with  green 
leaves  until  the  sun  had  ado  to  send  his  rays  downward,  eitrpeted  with  brown 
moss  and  emerald  grasses,  thicketed  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  bryony  and 
clematis,  prickly  holly  aud  golden  furze,  and  a  host  of  minor  shrubs,  while  some 
parts  of  the  forest  were  so  dense  that  the  entangled  branches  of  the  thickly 
set  trees  were  so  twisted  together  that  they  hardly  left  room  for  a  person  to 
pass."    See  II.  E.  Marshall's  Stories  of  Robin  Hood. 

Marian.    Robin  Hood's  earliest  playmate,  who  joined  him  in  Sherwood  forest 
and  subsequently  became  his  wife.    See  John  Finnemore's  The  Story  of  Kobin 
Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 
The  brake.   The  thicket. 
Hawthorn.    See  page  44. 
Honejrsuokle.    See  page  163. 

PAGE  210  -  Laverock.    The  skylark.    See  page  37. 
Golden  iteep.    The  pathway  of  tlie  sky  in  which  the  sun  is  shining. 
Wtitj  grail  ringi.    Rings  of  grass,  K>'i'cner  than  that  which  surrounds  it,  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  fairies  dancing  there. 
Elf.    Sec  page  30. 
Fay.    Fairy. 

Oberon.    The  king  of  the  Fairies. 

Will  Scarlet.  Will  Oamewell,  Robin  Hood's  cousin  and  his  chief  lieutenant. 
He  was  nicknamed  Scarlet  from  the  costume  he  wore  the  first  time  he  came  to 
Sherwood  forest  and  made  himself  known  to  his  cousin.  See  John  Finnemore's 
The  Story  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 

Friar  Tnok.  A  famous  member  of  Robin  Hood's  band.  He  was  undisputed 
master  of  his  forest  until  Robin  came,  when  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  He  then 
joined  the  band  of  outlaws  as  their  comrade  and  spiritual  adviser.  See  Tales  of 
Romance,  Book  III  (Longmans). 

Little  John.  His  name  was  really  John  Little,  but  the  name  was  reversed 
by  the  band  when  they  saw  the  man. 

"Tho'  he  was  called  little,  his  lini      they  were  large, 
And  his  stature  was  seven  feet  high; 
Wherever  he  came,  they  quaked  at  his  name, 
For  soon   he  would  make  them  all  fly." 

The  celebrated  ballad  which  recounts  the  first  meeting  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John  is  given  in  Old  English  Ballads,  edited  bj'  William  Dallam  Armes, 
in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan). 

Qnarter-itaff.  A  stout  oak  stick  much  used  as  a  weapon  by  the  yeomen  of 
this  time.    When  in  use  it  was  grasped  by  both  hands  held  some  distance  apart. 
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Qnj  ffOOM  fMtlMr.    Arrowi  winged  with  the  feather*  of  a  gray  gooae. 
PAGE  211  -LiBOoln  grtcn.    A  cloth  of  greenish  color  worn  uacally  by  the 
foresters  of  thin  period. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT 


Alfred,  the  yonnp  son  of  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  Weot  Saxons,  was  bom  at 
Wantage  in  Berkshire,  in  849,  although  some  authorities  place  the  date  as  842. 
lie  is  Haid  to  have  visited  Rome  on  two  occasions,  although  there  is  doubt  that 
the  second  visit  really  took  place.  In  868  he  married  Aleswith,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  the  Gainas,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  same  year  he  fought  his  first 
battle  with  the  Danw.  Three  years  later  he  was  victorious  in  the  famoua  battle 
of  Ashdown  and  at  Easter  of  the  same  year  he  became  king.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes  so  frequently  that  he  waa  glad 
to  make  peace  at  almost  any  price.  For  four  years  the  land  was  at  rest  and 
then  the  conflict  began  again.  From  875  to  879  he  waa  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinuous warfare,  finally  defeating  his  enemies  under  Outhrum  and  concluding 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  at  Wedmore.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  there  was 
peace  and  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom. Under  his  beneficent  rule  England  prospered  greatly,  and  even  a  new 
invasion  by  the  Danes  could  not  destroy  the  results  of  his  government.  He  was 
again  victorious  and  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  Wessex.  His  work  waa  now 
done.  He  died  in  901.  "Almost  with  one  consent  historians  have  pronounced 
that  he  comes  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  perfection  as  a  man  and  a  king  as  any 
ruler  of  whom  there  is  record." 

Interesting  accounts  of  Alfred's  life  and  works  are  given  in  Alfred  tkt 
Great:  His  Life  and  Times  by  George  F.  Bosworth  (Macmillan),  in  First  Makers 
of  England  by  Lady  Magnus  (Murray),  and  in  The  Story  of  King  Alfred  by 
Sir  Walter  Besant  (Appleton).  See  also  Stories  from  the  Life  of  King  Alfred 
by  Charles  A.  Milford  in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Macmillan),  Historical  Tales: 
English  by  Charles  Morris  (Lippincott),  Famous  Englishmen  by  John  Finne- 
more  (Macmillan).  and  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  by  James  Baldwin  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.).  Excellent  colored  pictures  of  "King  Alfred  in  the  Camp  of  the 
Danes"  and  "War  Vessel  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  together  with  a  picture  of 
" Outhrum 's  Submission  to  Alfred"  and  a  reproduction  of  the  statue  of  Alfred 
by  Thorneycroft,  are  found  in  Pictures  of  British  History  by  E.  L.  Hoskyn 
(Macmillan). 

PAGE  212  -  Osbnrga.    Usually  spelled  Osburgh.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the 

cup-bearer  of  King  Ethelwulf. 

Four  brothers.    Alfred's  three  elder  brothers  occupied  the  throne  before  him, 

but  they  all  died  t.fter  a  reign  of  a  few  years  each. 

PAGE  213  -  First  year  of  his  reign.    It  should  be  retncmbcred  that  Alfred  was 

king  of  England  merely  in  name;  his  kingdom  was  Wessex,  the  land  of  the 

West  Saxons. 
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Tilt  DftBM.  Sir  Walter  Ueiiant  iiayK;  "AmonK  nil  tlio  fierce  flghtihg  men  of 
tne  time,  the  Dane  wbh  the  fiercest.  He  wbh  gov<>rni>(i  by  the  moHt  cruel  and  the 
moat  narrow  notionN  of  wavage  warfare.  The  hiHtoriaiiM  Nhow  him  to  have  been 
ruthleas  to  the  laat  degree;  he  wan  ivUhout  pity  for  Iiim  priMouent  and  captivot. " 
See  A  Short  Hiitory  of  the  English  I'coiilf  by  John  Richard  Qreeu  (Macmillan). 
Found  r«flig«.  This  refuge  wan  at  Athelney,  amidst  the  great  manth  at  Sedge- 
moor. 

PAGE  214  -  Onthnim.    Frequently  apellcd  Outhorra. 

PAGE  2ir)-PropoMd  p«»0«.  Tiu>  rcHult  of  thiM  propoHnl  was  the  treaty  of 
Wedraore  in  879.  "The  Danes  got  much  the  largest  part  of  England;  still 
Alfred  contrive<l  to  keep  Lf..>!>n."  See  The  Uriti.ih  Sation  by  George  XI. 
Wrong  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  21 B- Remembered.  Thomas  Ilodgkin  snyH:  "His  fame  and  the  glory 
of  his  noble  character  have  grown  brighter  as  the  cenftiries  have  rolletl  by,  and 
at  this  day  he  ia  really  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  than  all,  save  one, 
of  his  ■uccesaora." 
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This  selection  appeared  originally  in  The  Outlook,  a  magazine  published 
in  New  York.  Moween  '.s  the  Indian  name  for  the  bear.  See  The  Life  of  Am- 
mals:  The  Mammah  by  Ernest  InpersoU  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  220  -  Sngaringi  off.  The  boiling  of  the  maple  sap  into  sugar  is  gener- 
ally the  occasion  of  a  festive  gathering.  See  The  Suqaring-ofJ  on  page  312  of 
the  Fifth  Reader.  See  also  Stories  of  Country  Life  by  Sarah  Powers  Bradish 
(American  Book  Co.). 


HOME,   SWEET   HOME 


S.  J.  Adair  Pitz-Oerald  in  his  Stories  of  Famous  Songs  (Niramo)  says: 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,  which  is  so  essentially  an  English  song  in  sentiment  and 
feeling,  was,  curiously  enough,  written  by  an  American,  John  Howard  Payne. 
Perhaps  though,  as  he  was  a  nomad  the  greater  part  of  his  feverish  existence, 
it  were  better  to  describe  him  as  a  Cosmopolitan.  But  the  song  was  first  sung 
in  an  English  opera,  or  operatic  melodrama,  entitled,  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan. 
the  words  being  written  by  John  Howrd  Payne,  and  the  music  composed  and 
arranged  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  was  decidedly  English.  Of  this  song  it 
has  been  well  a,H8erted  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  "has  done  more  than  statesmanship  or  legislation  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  the  virtues  that  flourish  at  the  fireside,  and  to  recall  to  its  hallowed 
circle  the  wanderers  who  stray  from  it."  The  words  of  the  song  were  written 
one  dreary  day  in  October,  1822,  while  Payne  was  stranded  far  from  home  in 
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I.rii  F,fx.Cl.r«l,|  .da.:  "Th«  .w,^t  udna.  that  iH.rv.de.  thi.  .impl«  little 
domw  10  ,K>,.m  m  px.,ui.it.ly  «|,n.M.iv«  of  the  mH.nrholy  Mt  by  poor  P.yna 
when  h..  p...,n,.d  the  line.,  .lone  in  .  foreign  country  .w.y  from  .11  th.t  he  held 

The  melmly  ot  riomr  Swrrt  Home  i.  in*.p.r.bly  conneete.1  with  the  word, 
or  the  m.nR'.  t  hurle.  Mnokay  give,  an  intereHting  .eeount  of  it.  origin:  "Sir 
Henry  Mmhop  ha,U„.en  en«.ge,l  by  .n  eminent  firm  of  nnwieal  publisher,  to 
edit  a  eoll.Tf.on  of  \a.io.  .1  Mel,Hlie.  of  all  eountrie..  In  the  eoHr«.  of  hi. 
alK,rH  ho  d.H,over.-.l  that  he  had  no  Si,.ilian  .ir,  and  a.  a  Sieilian  melo,ly  ha.l 
^  been  a..n..„ne..d  S.r  U-nrv  thought  he  woul.l  invent  one.    The  result  w«.  the  now 

«.ll-knmvn  air  of  llomr,  Surrt  Home,  wl.ieh  he  «rrang.Hl  to  the  ver«..  of  John 
Howard  I  «,ne.  IVnte.  were  in  the  Held,  and  believing  the  air  to  be  Sieilian 
and  noneopyriKhf,  they  rominenee.l  iwuing  the  air  in  a  ehearn-r  form,  but  the 
pubhsluTs  brought  «..ti..n  ajrainsf  the  ofTen.lers.  an.l  won  the  .lav  on  the  Hworn 
cvidenee  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  .leeiared  himself  to  bo  the  inventor  of  the 
aame.  It  m  said  that  more  than  :MK).(KK)  eopi.-«  were  nold  in  the  fir«t  year  of 
p.d,lieat.on  The  music  of  the  «ong  i.  found  in  Songs  Eery  One  Should  Know 
edited  by  Clifton  Johnson  (American  Hook  Co.). 

A  recent  critie  say.:     "These  ver«^  are  co,r>monpl«,.e  in  both  thought  and 
anguage.  but  they  give  expression  in  a  si.nple  way  to  the  homing  instinct,  and 
h  s  IS  the  vital  spark  that  keep,  them  nUve.     The  words,  too.  have  become  «, 
intertwin<>d  with  the  musi,    -hat  loth  hid  fair  to  last  together  " 

The  oripina!  pr^.m  .■onxists  o{  four  stan/as.  only  the  Urst  two  of  which  are 
quoted  m  the  text.    Tf...  remaining  stan.as  are  as  follows: 

"  How  sw^t.  too,  f„  «it  'nrnth  a  fond  fatlie.'i  smile, 

An.l  thr  ,-arr»  of  a  ninth.-r  U,  motlic  an.l  Ix-guile, 

Let     ttien  ilelight    niiil  new  pleaaures  to  roam, 

Hut  ^vo  mi.,  .,li,  givp  me.  the  ploasurpi  of  home! 

Homo'   iionw"  nwi-ct,  Hiv<H>t  homp! 

Thorog  nn  piaie  like  linme,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

"To  thef      11  return.  oTerhurilene.1  with  care; 

The  heart  «  .learest  face  will  Btnile  on  me  there, 

No  more  from  that  oottajre  aRiiiii  will  I  roam. 

Be  it  ever  m<  humble,  there  ■»  no  place  like  home. 

Home'   home'  nweet.  sweet  home! 

There's  i:     place  lik»  home,  there's  no  place  like  borne." 


BOV:  SIEGFRIED  MADE  THE  SWORD 

This  sele/^ion.  based  on  a  number  of  stories  from  the  old  Norse  and  German 
mythology  i.  taken  from  the  Third  Reader  of  The  Alexandra  Readers  (Mac- 
millan). 

The  Rtor>'  in  the  text  relates  to  one  of  the  early  exploits  of  Siegfried  the 
great  hero  of  the  m>-tholo!rT-  of  the  northern  peotsle-.  SieH'ripd  was  the  son  of 
fn'S"''  lu'^  ^i-?;"';"^.  th*-  kinsr  and  nneen  of  the  Volsun^  After  his  success 
in  t(w^nt:  the  sword,  he  was  held  in  high  favor  by  Miraer.  who  from  his  mysteri- 
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OUH  wimlom  tauglit  him  ininy  uiwful  kihI  mi-tiinary  thiniCN.  ThiM  arouwil  the 
jt'Bloiwy  of  the  otht-r  appreiitift^  ami  thi-y  |>lolt<Ml  to  ilfHtroy  him.  Oik-  tlay, 
during  tlu-  almencc  of  Mimi-r,  tht-y  iwiit  him  on  nn  trriuiii  to  the  houw  of  Urgiii, 
a  i-harcoal  ImrniT,  exp<'etiuK  that  h«'  woiilil  Iw  kilUtl  uii  thr  way.  Hut  wluu  Iw 
reachi-d  th«!  Iiut,  he  found  that  Mimt-r  hiuI  Ki-kIii  witc  orn-  anil  thf  nam*-  |M»nion. 
Mimer  told  him  hiM  ntory,  pri-Ncnti-d  him  with  tlu«  Hword,  ami  wnt  him  to  alay 
the  (iragon  Fafnir.  , 

Fafuir  wan  in  reality  the  brotht  r  of  Mimer.  whom  he  had  defraudi-d  of  his 
rightful  Hhare  of  a  vaxt  treanure.  Thin  hoaril,  however,  wan  followed  hy  a 
myHteriouN  ounte  whitli  lirouttlit  ruin  in  every  cuh*'  on  tlh-  owner.  Through  his 
greed,  Fafnir  had  bt-eome  chang«'d  into  a  nuinhtrous  ilraiton.  and  in  tluH  guitte 
he  guarded  hin  tn-asure  on  the  (ilillerinir  Heath.  Siegfried  was  .Nuee.sNful  in 
slaying  him  and  restoring  the  treasure  to  Mimer.  Hut  the  curs*-  followed  and 
Mimer  in  liis  jealous  gned  uttempU'd  to  slay  his  Is'nefai-tor.  In  liis  eagi-rness 
he  slippitl  in  the  dragon's  blood,  fell  against  the  swoni  and  so  lost  his  life.  The 
hero  thus  eame  into  possi-ssion  of  the  treasure,  which  he  at  onee  abandoned.  In 
■laying  the  dragon,  Siegfried  had  b«'en  deluged  with  its  bloo«l,  e.xcept  in  one 
place  on  his  back  where  a  leaf  had  fallen.  This  renderetl  him  invulnerable  ex- 
eept  in  this  one  spot,  the  secret  of  which  he  gimrdcd  carefully. 

Soon  after  this  Siegfrie<l  found  himself  in  Iceland,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  awaken  from  her  long  sleep  the  Valkyrie  Hrunhihl,  who  had  been 
thus  severely  punishett  by  Odin  for  disols-ying  his  eominands.  lie  linp-rcil  in 
Iceland  for  some  time  and  finally  nmde  his  way  buck  to  Volsungland,  stopping 
ou  his  way  in  Nils-lungenland.  where  he  found  and  again  obtained  poNsesNJon 
of  Fafnir 's  treasure,  which  had  bt-en  removed  by  the  king  of  the  Nils-lungs. 
Soon  after  reaching  home  he  set  out  for  Hurgundyland.  attracted  by  the  fame 
and  lieauty  of  Kriendiild,  the  sister  of  tSunther,  the  king  of  the  country.  lie 
hel|K>d  Qunther  to  defeat  two  powerful  enemies  and  also  to  obtain  Hrunhild  for 
his  wife,  and  for  these  services  he  was  rewnrdeil  with  the  hand  of  Kriemhild. 
After  the  wedding  he  and  his  bride  returned  to  Volsungland.  Ten  years  after- 
wards he  was  induced  to  pay  another  visit  to  Hurgundyland,  and  when  there  a 
violent  quarrel  arose  between  Hrunhild  and  Krieiiddld  over  a  question  of  prece- 
dence. Ilagen.  one  of  Ounther's  warriors,  swore  to  revenge  his  queen,  and 
through  a  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  the  secret  of  Siegfried's  invulner- 
ability. While  the  hero  was  bending  over  a  .stream  drinking,  llagen  crept  up 
behind  him  ami  plunged  a  spear  into  his  back.  The  cowardly  blow  was  deadly, 
and  Siegfried  died.    The  tn-asure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hurgun<lians. 

The  story  of  Siegfried  is  related  in  Out  of  the  Sortliland:  Stories  from  the 
Northern  Myths  by  Emilie  Kip  Haker  in  I'ockrt  Clnssics  (Macmillun),  in  llrroes 
of  Chivalry  and  Romance  by  A.  J.  Church  (MaemillaiiK  in  Ilrrors  of  thr  Middle 
Ages  by  Eva  Mareh  Tappan  (Ilarrai)),  and  in  Thr  Story  of  Siegfried  by  James 
Baldwin  in  Heroes  of  the  Olden  Time  series  (Scribner).  See  also  .\orse  Myth- 
ology by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson  (Griggs)  and  The  Fall  of  the  Xibelungs  trans- 
lated in  prose  by  Margaret  Armour  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent).  The  Sieg- 
fried of  the  German  mythology  is  the  same  as  the  Sigurd  of  the  Norse.  The 
story  of  Sigurd  is  well  told  in  Told  by  thr  Northmen  by  E.  II.  Wilmot-Huxton 
(Harrap)  and  in  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  Sorth  by  Alice  Zimmern  in  Vlass- 
Books  of  English  Literature  series  (Longmans).  See  also  Old  Sorsc  Stories  by 
Sarah  Powers  Hradi.sh  (American  Hook  t'o.).  The  full  stoiy  of  Sigurd  is  told 
in  Viilsunga  Saga:  the  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  Mbclungs  translated  by  Eirikr 
Magnusson  in  The  Scott  Library  (Scott). 

PAGE  221 -Saxon  land.    The  land  of  tin-  Nurthmen. 
His  father.     Siegmund,  the  king  of  the  Volsungs. 
Hia  mother.    Siegelind. 
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Mimer.  Said  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Odin.  He  was  endowed  with  a  mysteri- 
ous wisdom,  which  he  renewed  daily  by  drinking  from  the  fountain  which 
flowed  beneath  Igdrasil,  the  tree  of  existence.  He  was  renowned  as  a  smith 
and  also  as  the  master  and  instructor  of  Siegfried.  See  Introduction. 
PAGE  222  -  A  f onntain.  This  fountain  was  known  as  "  Mimer 's  Well"  and  is 
said  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  Igdrasil,  the  tree  that  upheld  the 
world,  and  whose  highest  branches  waved  in  Odin's  palace  in  Valhalla.  Odin 
himself  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  one  of  his  eyes  in  order  to  obtain  a  drink  from 
this  fountain.  In  the  text  the  fountain  is  located  in  the  forest  near  Mimer 's 
smithy.  See  A  Dictionary  of  Non-Classical  Mythology  by  Marian  Edwardes 
and  Lewis  Spence  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent). 

AmiliM.    The  chief  smith  to  the  court  of  Burgundy.    He  is  unknown  outside 
this  story.    A  smith  at  this  time  was  held  in  profound  reverence. 
Another  land.    Burgundyland,  a  rich  country  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 
PAGE  223 -The  sword.      This  was   the  celebrated   sword   Balmung,   which 
Siegfried  afterwards  used  himself.    In  the  Saga  a  mysterious  old  man  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  smithy  and  handed  to  Siegfried  some  fragments  of  a  broken 
sword.    It  was  these  pieces  that  Siegfried  wrought  into  his  famous  weapon. 
The  Handbook  to  the  Victorian  Readers  relates  the  story  of  the  original  sword 
as  follows:    "The  sword  Balmung  had  its  origin  in  the  land  of  the  Volsungs. 
The  old  king  Volsung  had  a  famous  palace,  the  fairest  ornament  of  which  was  a 
magnificent  tree,  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  banqueting  hall  and  thrusting  its 
green  leaves  even  through  the  lofty  roof.    One  day,  while  the  old  King  Volsung, 
his  ten  sons,  and  their  guests,  were  seated  around  the  banqueting  table,  celebrat- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Signy  and  Siggeir,  king  of  the  Goths,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  mysterious  figure  came  slowly  into  the  room.      Solemnly  he 
marched  up  to  the  tree,  drew  forth  a  sword  from  under  his  cloak,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  tree  up  to  the  hilt.     Then,  turning  to  the  awe-struck  guests,  he  told 
them  what  a  blade  it  was,  and  bade  the  one  who  could  draw  it  forth  to  keep  it 
as  a  gift  from  Odin.    When  he  said  this  he  vanished.     It  was  the  AU-father 
himself  who  had  spoken.    One  by  one  the  princes  and  their  guests  tried  to  draw 
forth  the  sword,  but  not  one  could  succeed.     When,  however,  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Sigmund,  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  Volsung,  the  blade 
came  forth  without  difficulty,  so  that  the  guests  shouted  that  Sigmund  was  the 
beloved  of  Odin.     King  Siggeir,  consumed  with  envy,  resolved  to  obtain  at 
any  cost  possession  of  the  sword.    He  invited  the  ten  brothers  to  accompany  him 
homeward,  slew  nine  of  them  by  treachery,  and  attempted  to  kill  Sigmund, 
who  managed  to  escape,  leaving  his  sword  behind.    After  wandering  an  outlaw 
for  years,  Sigmund  accomplished  his  revenge,  regained  Balmung  and  returned 
to  his  native  land  as  king.    He  ruled  many  years  in  peace  and  then  went  forth 
to  encounter  King  Ligny,  the  mighty.     In  the  midst  of  the  battle  an  old  man 
stood  up  before  him.    He  struck  at  him,  but  the  sword  was  broken  and  he  him- 
self fell  dead  on  the  field.    The  figure  picked  up  the  fragments  and  vanished. 
It  was  Odin  again.     The  sword  was  not  again  seen  until  Odin  brought  the 
broken  pieoo.s  tn  Siegfried,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Voisungs."    See  The 
Viilsunga  Saga  in  The  Scott  Library  (Scott)  and  Myths  of  Northern  Lands  by 
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H.  A.  Guerber  (American  Book  Co.).    The  complete  story  is  told  in  Stories  from 
Northern  Myths  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker  (Macmilian). 


EVENING  AT  THE  FARM 


In  this  poem  the  writer  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  an  evening  on  the 
farm.  Each  one  is  contentedly  doing  his  or  her  share  of  the  ta.sks  which  must 
be  finished  before  the  evening  meal  and  bcd-timo.  and  even  after  the  simple 
pleasures  at  the  close  of  the  day,  with  sleep  come  pleasant  dreams  of  their  daily 
tosks.  The  rhythm  of  the  poem  and  the  repetition  of  the  call  to  the  cows  make 
one  feel  the  very  peacefulness  and  contentment  of  the  quiet  evening  hour  in  the 
country. 

PAGE  227  -  Katydid.    A  green  tree-beetle.    It  is  quite  common,  and  its  shrill 
call  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of  a  summer  night.    Its  call  is  imitated  by 
its  name.    The  wing  covers  are  long,  entirely  covering  the  hind  wings,  and  of  a 
pretty  pale-green  color.    See  Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  0.  J. 
Stevenson  (Macmilian).    An  excellent  story  entitled  "The  Katydid's  Qnarrel" 
is  found  in  Among  the  Meadow  People  by  Clara  Dillingham  I'ierson  (Dutton). 
Mink.    "The  mink  is  a  water-haunting  pole-eat,  found  in  Siberia,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Japan.    Its  main  home  is  in  North  America,  where  the  immense  system 
of  lakes  and  rivers  gives  scope  for  its  aquatic  habits.    The  under-fur  is  particu- 
larly warm  and  thick,  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  the  water,  in  which  the  animal 
spends  more  time  than  on  land.    It  lives  on  frogs,  crayfish,  mussels,  and  dead  or 
stranded  fish."    A  good  story  of  the  minks  to  read  to  a  class  is  "The  Lucky 
Mink"  in  Among  the  Pond  People  by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson  (Dutton). 
Swallowg.    See  page  127. 
PAGE  229  -  Cricket.    See  page  182. 
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THE   CHRISTMAS   DINNER 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Stave  Three  of  A  Christmas  Carol  published 
just  before  Christmas,  1843.  James  M.  Savin  says  of  it:  "The  Carol  takes 
hold  upon  our  sensibilities,  and  it  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  is  the  one  book 
critics  cannot  bear  to  criticize.  It  contains  the  whole  gospel  of  Christmas;  it 
calls  upon  us  then  to  give  ourselves  up  to  mirth  and  good  cheer ;  it  kindles  our 
hearts  anew  into  a  glow  of  thankfulness  and  unselfishness ;  it  bids  us  build  larger 
hearth  fires  and  let  their  cheery  warmth  embrace  all  mankind ;  it  opens  our 
doors  upon  a  more  generous  and  self- forgetting  hospitality;  it  invites  us  ferv- 
ently and  reverently  to  consider  Him  whose  message  of  love  and  peace  Dickens 
thus  sent  abroad  with  wonderful  power  for  good  to  a  weary  world."  A  good 
school  edition  of  A  Christmas  Carol,  edited  with  introduction  by  James  M. 
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Sawin  18  found  in  Pocket  Clonics  (Macmillan).  Another  useful  edition,  pre- 
pared for  pupils'  use  by  Alfonzo  Gardiner,  is  published  in  Bright  Story  Reader, 
(Macmillan).  A  dramatized  version  for  school  reading  or  acting  is  found  in 
Dramattc  Reader  for  Grammar  Grades  by  Marietta  Knight  (American  Book 
Co.). 

The  story  of  A  Christmas  Carol  deals  with  the  change  wrought  in  Ebenezer 

followed  by  the  visits  of  three  spirits,  the  Ghost  of  Chrisimas  pS,  the  gE 
of  Chris  mas  Present,  and  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  to  Come  ScroLe^hS 
been  a  selfish,  uncharitable  old  fellow,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sigKiown 
him  by  the  spirits,  he  completely  changed,  "lie  became  as  good  a  friend  « 
good  a  master,  and  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old  city  knew,  oVa^y  other  i;,^ 
old  city,  town,  or  borough,  in  the  good  old  worhl."  The  selection  in  the  textk 
an  account  of  the  Christmas  celebration  at  the  home  of  Bob  CratehU.  S^rS^? 
oS;  J?.,'^Jr'^  i,"  the  munificent  salarj-  of  fifteen  shillings  a  wS     ThJ 

thoSh  ft  »»i  tn*!^  """""^  ''^T'^  *-^l«  ^"PPy  ^«""y  ^°»P-  ?«<«•  and  humble 
refo^Jtln  '.'Ti,  '■°"^'  """^  *^l^  "f*'*  *™"^^*  "«  inconsideVable  part  in  his 
reformation.       They  were  not  a  handsome  family;  they  were  not  well  dressed 

PpVJrtHtT'"  ^f  ^™™  ^'"^  water-proof;  their  clothes  were  s^anty^^d 
Peter  might  have  known,  and  very  likely  did,  the  inside  of  a  pawn-bro  r's 
But  they  were  happy,  grateful,  pleased  with  one  another,  and  contented  with 
?f  tK;-t'^'  when  they  faded,  and  looked  happier  yet  in  the  bright  sprinklTnS 
ol  t'VS  uSfth^ff  "'•  "'^^'"^  '"^  '^  ^^«  "P-  them,'and'especial? 


A  CHILD'S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR 

This  selection  was  oublished  originally  in  Household  Words  and  now  ap- 
pears in  Reprinted  Pieces  a  the  Collected  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works  A 
Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  is  a  purely  imaginr  :  e  study,  and  to  analyze  it  in 
detail  would  destroy  its  beauty  and  pathas.  '  children  look  out  at  the  stars 
and  are  filled  with  wonder.  They  grow  to  assow.ate  the  visible  and  yet  incom- 
prehensible in  nature  with  the  unknown  life  after  death.  From  thinking  of  the 
buds  as  the  children  of  the  flowers  and  the  little  streams  as  the  childrei  of  the 
larger  waters  they  grow  to  think  of  the  small  stars  as  the  children  of  the  larger 
stars,  and  all  these  as  playmates  of  the  children  of  men.  Because  the  brother 
and  sister  have  together  watched  and  loved  the  brightest  of  these  stars,  when  the 
lit  le  sister  is  taken  away,  the  boy  imagines  it  to  have  become  her  home  and  that 
both  the  star  and  the  child  are  waiting  for  him  to  come.  Sc  the  childish  fancy 
grows  upon  him  and  comforts  him  through  all  his  other  sorrows,  which  become 
not  so  much  his  losses  as  reunions  in  the  life  beyond.  The  end  of  his  own  life  is 
really  to  him  the  meeting  again  with  all  those  who  have  been  dear  to  him  in  life 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  thought  underlying  the  selection  is  by 
no  means  new,  and  is  really  much  older  than  Dickens.  Practically  the  same 
story  based  on  an  old  folk-tale,  is  told  in  The  Book  of  Nature  Myths  by  Flor- 
ence Holbrook  (Houghton). 
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A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  PLOWING  SEA 

Thia  poem  first  appeared  in  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modem 
published  in  1825.  Although  written  by  a  landsman  it  is  one  of  our  best  sea 
songs.  J.  H.  Fowler  speaks  of  it  as  holding  "a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature".  The  Manual  to  the  Ontario  Readers  says:  'The  theme  of  the  poem 
is  the  fierce  joy  that  sailors  feel  in  the  war  with  roaring  tempests.  The  swinging, 
heaving  pitch  of  the  good  ship  as  she  dashes  on  through  foaming  billows,  the 
splintering  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  the  wild  shrill  music  of  the  piping  winds 
fill  him  with  a  joy  of  mastery  altogetner  kingly;  so  that  the  ship  becomes  his 
palace  and  the  sea  his  heritage.  As  the  poem  proceeds,  the  fresh  free  wind 
becomes  a  gale,  and  the  moonrise  a  tempest." 

The  third  stanza  of  the  poem  is  omitted  in  tlje  selection  in  the  text    This  is 

as  follows : 

"There's  tempest  in   yon  hornM  moon, 
And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud! 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 
The  lightning  flashes  free, — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 
Our  heritage  the  sea." 

PAGE  241  -  8he«t    The  rope  by  which  the  sail  is  handled. 

Flowing.    With  onward-rolling  billows. 

Followi.    Sweeping  up  from  behind  the  ship. 

PAGE  242 -Lee.    On  the  sheltered  side. 

Swdlisg.    This  is  usually  "snoring,"  with  thu  meaning  of  "a  heavy  breeze." 


THE  LITTLE  POSTBOY 


This  selection  is  taken  from  Boys  of  Other  Countries:  Stories  for  American 
Boys  published  in  1876.  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  great  traveller,  and  the  book  is 
a  record  of  various  boys  whom  he  had  met  in  his  journeys.  The  complete  volume 
is  most  interesting.  See  Sweden  by  the  Rev.  William  Liddle  and  Mrs.  Liddle  in 
Peeps  at  Many  Lands  series  (Macmillan) . 

PAGE  242  -  Postboy.  Not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  boy  who  carries 
the  mail,  but  as  one  who  drives  the  horses  between  the  post  stations,  where  a 
stop  is  made  to  change  horses. 

PAGE  243  -  Lapland.  An  extensive  territory  in  northern  Europe,  without 
any  well-defined  boundary.  It  is  not  a  political  division,  but  spreads  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia. 

Norrland.  The  most  northerly  division  of  Sweden.  It  includes  part  of  Lap- 
land within  its  borders. 
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PAGE  246  -  Aurora.    The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights.   A  magnificent 

description  of  the  Arctic  Aurora  is  given  in  The  Pictorial  Tour  of  the  World 

(Wame). 

PAGE  247  -Umtft.    A  seaport  of  Sweden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umea, 

where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 


THE  NIGHT  WIND 


This  poem  was  originally  published  in  Love-Songa  of  Childhood.  A  little 
boy  who  is  more  than  half  afraid  of  the  sound  the  wind  makes  as  it  whistles 
through  the  dark  night,  tells  the  story  of  what  he  imagines  it  to  be,  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  it,  and  the  answers  it  makes. 

Field  was  a  master  of  the  kind  of  verse  represented  by  this  poem.  Others 
of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found  in  Lullaby-Land,  a  selection  from  his  various 
volumes,  with  an  introuuction  by  Kenneth  Graham  (Scribner).  In  the  intro- 
duction the  editor  has  an  admirable  characterization  of  Field  as  the  poet  of 
childhood.    See  page  43. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DOOR 


The  story  o*  the  Little  White  Door  and  the  "Unlucky  Valley"  which  after- 
wards becamp  -itz's  Valley"  teaches  first  the  lesson  of  perseverance.  The 
shepherd  boy,  ching  his  sheep  and  thinking  alway.s  of  the  closed  door,  de- 
termined to  climb  to  it  and  discover  its  meaning  for  him.self.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  it,  learned  its  secret,  and  was  promised  that  the  North  Wind  and  the 
Clouds,  because  of  his  perseverance,  would  never  again  destroy  the  valley,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  work  hard  and  would  be  kind  to  those  around  him.  After 
the  visit  and  because  of  the  promise,  Fritz  was  so  successful  that  he  became 
absorbed  in  his  own  prosperity  and  forgot  what  he  had  promised.  Because  of 
his  selfishness  his  success  abandoned  him.  The  loss  of  his  property  awoke  in  him 
a  recognition  of  his  faults  and  a  sense  of  humiliation.  He  regained  his  old 
determination,  climbed  again  to  the  Door,  and  renewed  his  old  promise.  As  a 
result  he  once  more  bet-atne  prosperous,  but  never  again  forgot  the  lesson,  so 
sharply  taught  him,  of  consideration  for  others. 


HIAWATHA'S  CANOE 

This  poem  is  part  of  Song  No.  VII  in  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  pnblWied  in 
1855.  Longfellow  had  been  from  early  life  interested  in  the  Indians  and  their 
legends.    Shortly  after  1850  he  determined  to  write  an  Indian  poem,  and  with 
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this  object  in  view  began  the  Hearch  for  material.  Hi-  fijijii<i  the  material  ready 
to  hand  in  Henr>'  Rowe  Schoolcraft 'k  Alyic  Hesianhm  piibliNlied  in  iH'.i'i.  The 
principal  hero  of  this  book  i8  Manabo/.ho,  the  culture  iicru  and  ruler  of  the  kmiIh 
and  animals  among  the  Algonquin  Indians.  The  name  of  the  liero,  however,  did 
not  suit  the  poet,  who  adopted  instead  the  name  Ilia.vutha.  'I'lie  real  lliawutha 
was  an  Onondaga  chief  of  the  15th  century,  who  was  ehietly  reNponNible  f«r  the 
union  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  around  whow*  deeds  and  exploits  many  tradiliona 
had  gathered.  Thus  the  poem  wliile  dealing  with  the  let^rends  of  the  At|^un<|uin 
Indians  has  for  its  title  the  name  of  a  chief  of  their  hereditary  eneinies,  the  Iro 
quois.  Elizabeth  J.  Fleming  says:  "In  forming  his  literary  hero,  Jxmgfellow 
selects  only  such  legends  as  are  suited  to  the  charaeter  he  inti  ikIs  to  portray, 
which  is  indeed  the  idealized  Indian.  Hut  through  all,  he  makis  hitii  tin-  emlxxli- 
ment  of  no  virtue,  the  hero  of  no  adventure,  for  which  he  has  not  the  authority 
of  Indian  tradition.  He  portrays  him  as  the  beuei'aetor,  like  the  real  Hiawatha, 
the  maker  of  wise  laws,  builder  of  roads,  clearer  of  trtreams,  the  destroyer  of 
evil,  a  prophet."  A  good  school  edition  of  Thf,  Homj  of  Hiawatha,  willed  by 
Elizabeth  J.  Fleming,  ia  found  in  Pocket  ('laxsirs  f  .Maeiuillan).  S.  i  alwj  'J'he 
Story  of  niawatha  prepared  by  C  K.  Whitaker  in  liri/jlti  Hlon)  Jdwlert 
(Macmillan)  and  The  Hiawatha  Alphabft  by  Florenee  Uolbnxjk  'liaud).  A 
very  excellent  little  book  to  read  to  children  in  this  eonne<-tion  ih  '/Vns;  /■^tory 
of  Hiawatha  retold  in  prose  by  Florence  Shaw  (Bell  i  ,  tin-  eompleti-  Htory 
of  Hiawatha,  based  on  Longfellow's  poem,  is  told  in  the  book  in  an  attractive 
way. 


PAGE  268-Oinoe.  B.  B.  Thatf:her  says:  "The  triben  of  the  r,o»tiiern  lakes 
build  their  canoes  wholly  of  birth  bark,  witli  a  litfli-  soft  wool  au'l  j>Jn<  jruin, 
or  boiled  pitch,  without  a  nail  or  a  bit  of  meial  of  any  kui'J  io  eouiiiii-  ilii-  jjari.^ 
The  en'ire  outside  is  bark.  Where  the  e<Jt"-v  of  it  come  to{."'ttii-t  at  itn-  ifjnwu 
or  along  the  sides,  they  are  sewed  very  eloseiy  with  a  hort  of  M-geiable  thr»*d 
made  of  roots,  and  the  seam  is  plastered  over  witL  gum  '' 
Birch  tree.  The  birch,  cedar,  tamaraek  or  lareh  iree^  ati'j  th'  fir  are  all  fully 
described  with  full-page  illuKtrationK  in  Trets  Eitry  f.'hiid  HhoaUl  Knou  by 
Julia  Ellen  Sogers  fDoubledayV 
MooB  of  leaves.    The  montii  of  May. 

PAGE  27]  -  Hedgehog.  The  Ledt'-hotr  ih  fr<m:  sir  1-.  I-ti  iti'-I.e;.  in  length, 
its  head.  back,  and  sides  being  eovere'3  witii  sliar;,  K;l)Ile^  For  di-fenei  i'  rolk 
itself  into  8  ball  so  as  to  j>resent  its  firi<'k!y  sjuiies  oii  aH  Mdei-  S«-'  \atura' 
History  hy  Alfred  H  Milt.,  Dod'l  The  atiima'  huM'-ver.  wim-t  Loujffeliow 
here  means  is  the  porcupine  Alfred  H  .Miles  k4i\>;  "  Li-s.-  eoiupleti-iy  eovered 
with  weapons  of  defenee  than  the  bedtrelioy  th»  pori-upiti'  poshe^wf  li.em  in 
greater  strength,  for  jik  formidable  ouilii-  a'»  eajjaLI'  of  infii'-tinjf  w-vere 
wounds.  "VTben  irritated  or  in  danper  it  miseK  its  quilih  on  itj-  baek  but  it  ur. 
though  fretful,  not  fieree  in  disposition  but  easiix-  lamed  Wiien  co.'-nered  the 
pon-upilir  tuniS  lt^  ba-t  lu  :tr  iis--E;;lii:;t  r  hu  ur;uu:;;.  v.onrAi  hiiiiwif  by  iMUiiUg 
in  conta't  with  the  quilli-  The  jwreupuK  lives  ii.  burrows  by  itiseif ,  h  it-  a 
lonely  animal     The  Canada  pon-upine  is  a  tree  pon-upine  '' 
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HOW  TOM  SAWYER  PAINTED  THE  PENCE 

ISTfi'^W^'"'*' P  "t*"'''"  '"""  ^*'  ^'*«'««'««'  of  T<m  Sawyer  published  in 
1876.  Wilham  P.  Trent  says:  "With  the  publication  of  this  volume  Mark 
Twain  ceased  to  be  pnmanly  a  humorist  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  living 
wn  ers  of  the  fiction  of  blended  humor,  adventure,  and  realistic  descriptiZ? 
characters  and  places."  The  extract  in  the  text,  complete  in  itself,  is  a  shrewd 
b  ending  of  humor  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  "The  humo;  of  exa^^ 
ation  IS  employed;  but  more  effective  are  the  delightful  .ouches  in  which  he 
depicts  the  pecuhanties,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  boys,  and  the  singular 

with  the  book  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Mark  Twain  says  in  his  preface  to  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  dated 
at  Hartford  ,n  1876:  "Most  of  the  adventures  recorded  L  this  b<^r;X  <^ 
curred ;  one  or  two  were  experiences  of  my  own,  the  rest  those  of  boys  who  were 

Trim  r     .     ^"r  ^""-^  ^'""  "  •'™"°  ^••''™  "^«'  '^°'"  Sawyer  also,  but  n^ 
from  an  individual-he  m  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of  th^ee  boys 

tIp^Jh  '  1"*  •  ♦^^'-^^T'  '^'°°««  *«  the  composite  order  of  architecturV 

The  odd  supe^titions  touched  upon  were  all  prevalent  among  children  and 
slaves  in  the  West  at  the  period  of  this  story-that  is  to  say.  thirty  or  forty 

«T.Tt  f  ?  r  ^^  ''  '°*'°'^''^  ™«'°'y  *°'-  the  entertainment  of  boys 
and  girls,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  shunned  by  men  and  women  on  that  account.  foJ 
part  of  my  plan  has  been  to  try  pleasantly  to  remind  adults  of  what  they  once 
were  themselves,  and  of  how  they  felt  and  thought  and  talked,  and  what  queer 
enterprises  th"y  sometimes  engaged  in."  ^ 

in  f  J°/^^  ^S,""^''.?^  ^""^'"^  paragraph  concludes  the  selection  as  given 
n  the  ext :  "  Tom  said  to  himself  that  it  was  not  such  a  hollow  world  after  In 
He  had  discovered  a  great  law  of  human  action  without  knowing  it-namely 
that  in  order  to  make  a  man  or  a  boy  covet  a  thing,  it  is  only  neceLry  to  make 
the  thing  difficult  to  attain.  If  he  had  been  a  great  and  wise  philosiher  1*1 
Itr  kI.  '•^.';'''  *""'^  °°^  ^^''  comprehended  that  Work  consists  It 
1/  rr  w  .  ";  '^  Tf^  *'  '°'  ^^^^  ''"''  ^'^^  *=~ts  of  whatever  a  body  is 
ar  ifl..  af  fl  ■    ^"f  *'"  "°""  ^^'P  ^'^  *°  -n6erst.nd  why  constructing 

cl  mh  ni  M      Tni;  P^--^"™;"^  «"  ^  treadmill  is  work,  while  rolling  ten-pins  o^ 
c  imbmg  Mount  Blanc  is  only  amusement.    The  boy  mused  awhile  over  the  sub- 

we^d^  t'n      "l  :'■?  '"'  *"''°  ''""''  ^°  ""''  ^'''"^'y  -reumstances,  and  tht 
wended  towards  headquarters  to  report." 

PAGE  273-The  locust  trees.    Tlie  locust  trees  bloom  in  June.    At  this  time 

(rcrillan)  ^'^^uain^.d  with  the  Trees  by  J.  Horace  McParland 

Stl™*  ^^'    ^,\^,"T°''  ^*'  ''•■^^''*'"'*  ^'•''^'*«**  "the  Delectable  Moun- 
s^r   tTcsc  ZZf-  'T  the  summits  of  which  the  Celestial  City  could  be 

seen.    These  mountains  were  beautiful  with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts. 
flowers,  springs,  and  fount^ir IS."  uiis  oi  aii  sons, 
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PAGE  274  -  Oonttnoit    Indicating  Tom's  opinion  of  the  immenae  extent  of 

the  fence  to  be  whitewashed. 

Jim.    The  negro  servant  of  Aunt  Polly. 

Buffalo  OftlB.     A  popular  song  at  this  time,  the  music  of  which,  based  on  a 

hymn  tune,  was  composed  by  Henry  Russell,  the  celebrated  American  musician. 

PAGE  275  -  Aont  Polly.    The  aunt  of  Tom  and  Sid. 

PAGE  276  -  Penonatiag  a  stMtmboat.    There  are  a  number  of  terms  used  in 

this  and  the  following  paragraphs  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  steamboat. 

Mark  Twain  was  quite  at  home  in  using  such  terms,  as  for  some  time  he  worked 

on  one  of  these  craft  on  the  Mississippi.    See  his  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

PAGE  279 -More  innooenta.    A  reference  to  the  massac.e  of  the  children  by 

Herod.    See  Matthew  II.  16-18. 

Came  to  jeer.    A  humorcus  parody  of  the  line  from  Oliver  Goldsmith's  The 

Deserted  Village:  "And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain 'd  to  pray." 

Bought  in.    Borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  stock-exchange. 


HIAWATHA'S  HUNTING 


This  selection  is  a  portion  of  Song  III,  entitled  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,"  of 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha  published  in  1855.    See  page  138. 

PAGE  281-Iagoo.    lagoo  is  celebrated  in  Indian  legends  as  a  "marvellous 

story-teller,  somewhat  akin  to  Baron  Munchausen." 

Kokomis.    The  grandmother  of  Hiawatha,  who  brouglit  him  up. 

Arrows.    The  Indian  arrows  were  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  feet  long, 

feathered,  and  tipped  with  iron,  flint,  or  bone. 

PAGE  284 -Made  a  cloak.     The  drying  or  curing  of  the  skins  among  the 

Indians  is  done  chiefly  by  the  women.    An  lii.lian  may  bring  in  a  deer  in  the 

morning,  and  before  bedtime  his  v.ife  will  have  some  moccasins  made  from 

the  skin. 


PISHING  ON  THE  GREAT  BANKS 

Additional  information  in  regard  to  fishing  may  be  found  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Pish  in  General"  in  How  the  World  is  Fed  by  Frank  George  Car- 
penter (American  Book  Co.).  See  also  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Pishing  In- 
dustry" in  How  We  a^e  Fed  by  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and 
World  Series  (Maemillan).  See  also  an  excellent  description  of  the  industry  in 
Newfoundland  by  C.  G.  Lowther  in  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  series  (Macmillan). 
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CHANGING  PLACES 

This  famous  "Old  Rhyme"  very  humorously  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who 
quite  evidently  has  answered  his  wife 's  complainings  by  saying  that  he  could  do 
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"■•  much  in  a  day  as  she  could  do  in  three."  The  wife  aoeepU  his  challenge, 
and,  after  telling  him  the  long  list  of  her  numerous  duties,  goes  off  to  hia  plough- 
ing and  leaves  him  to  do  her  work.  After  coming  to  grief  in  everything  he 
undertakes  and  forgetting  some  others,  he  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  gives  his  wife  full  credit  for  all  she  does  by  declaring  that  never  again  will 
he  dictate  to  her. 


iiii 


A  BAND  OP  HEROES 

For  twenty  years  a  destructive  war,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of 
peace,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  French.  In  1660,  how- 
ever, the  Iroquois  seem  to  have  determined  to  wipe  out  the  French  entirely. 
Their  plans  were  well-laid  and  sweeping  in  their  comprehensiveness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Canada  owed  its  salvation  to  Dollard  and  his  heroic  companions. 
Parkman  speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  the  most  heroic  feats  of  arms  ever  achieved  on 
this  continent."  and  other  historians  have  not  been  .slow  in  adding  their  meed 
of  praise.  The  whole  story  well  brings  out  the  appalling  dangers  through  which 
the  early  French  colonists  passed,  and  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  faced 
their  desperate  situation.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Iroquois  raid  see  The  Story 
of  the  Canadian  People  by  David  M.  Duncan  (Macmillau).  Other  accounts  of 
this  incident  are  given  in  Selections  from  "The  Makers  of  Canada"  edited  by 
John  C.  Saul  in  Literature  Series  (Macmillan)  and  in  Canadian  Types  of  the 
Old  Regime  by  Charles  W.  Colby  (Holt).  A  poetical  version  which  might  with 
advantage  be  read  in  class  is  How  Canada  Was  Saved  in  Poetical  Works  of 
George  Murray  (O'Connor).  An  excellent  colored  picture  of  "The  Iroquois 
Attacking  Dollard 's  Stockade,"  painted  by  Henry  Sandham,  is  found  in  Canada 
by  J.  O.  Bealby  in  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  series  (Macmillan).  The  account  given 
by  Francis  Parkman  in  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Fourth  Reader  of  The  Alexandra  Readers  (Macmillan), 

PAGE  290-Iroquoi«.  The  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  known  as  the  Five 
Nations  was  composed  of  five  tribes— Cayugas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
and  Sencoas.  In  1722  they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  and  from  that  time 
they  were  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  They  lived  for  the  most  part  south  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York.  Soon  after  the 
French  arrived  in  Canada  Champlain  assi.sted  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons  in  a 
raid  on  the  Iroquois,  thus  incurring  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  confederacy. 
The  story  of  these  raids  on  Canada  takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the 
early  French  ocL-upation  of  Canada.  See  History  of  Canada  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts  (Macmillan)  and  Duncan's  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  People. 
Adam  Dollard.  The  name  is  frequently  written  Adam  Daulac.  He  was  Sieur 
des  Ormeaux. 

PAOP]  291-Ood'8  blessing.  Francis  Parkman  anys;  "As  they  knelt  for 
the  last  time  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  that  sturdy  little 
population  of  pious  Indian-fighters  gazed  on  them  with  enthusiasm,  not  un- 
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mixed  with  an  envy  which  had  in  it  notliinK  ignoble.  Soine  of  the  chief  men 
of  Montreal,  with  the  brave  Charles  Le  Moynu  at  their  head,  beKK^'d  thiMn  to 
wait  till  the  spring  sowing  was  over,  that  they  might  join  thcin ;  but  Uollard 
refused.  He  was  jealous  of  the  glory  and  tin-  dauKcr,  and  Ik;  wiHhxd  to  com- 
mand, which  he  could  not  have  done  had  Le  Moynu  been  present." 
Indian  fort.  The  exact  spot  where  they  Htopped  m  not  known,  but  it  wum  prob- 
ably Greece's  Point  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Ka|>id,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Ottawa,  five  or  six  miles  above  Carillon. 

A  faw  friendly  Indiana.  The  party  was  compoHcd  of  thi;  Huron  chief  Anna- 
hotaha  with  39  followers  and  the  Algonquin  chief  MitumnvcK  with  three  fol- 
lowers. The  two  chiefs  had  agreed  to  meet  at  Montreal  for  tiie  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  test  of  courage.  When  they  heard  of  Dollard'H  i-nti'rprJM!  they 
thought  that  with  him  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  [.rove  which  was  the 
braver;  they  pushed  forward  rapidly  and  joined  him  soon  after  he  reached 
the  Long  Sault. 
PAGE  293 -True  patriotifm.      George  Murray  in  How  Canada  Wan  Saved, 


says: 


"True  to  their   oath,   that   glorioun   liaml   mi  i|iiarti'r  hiiHcly   iravpi); 
So  died  the  peerlemi  Twenty-two — Ho  Canaila  ».iim  Havi'd!" 


The  effect  of  their  dauntless  action  was  to  silence  the  Iro<juoiH  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  was  not  until  twenty-nine  years  later  that  the  terrible  massacre  of 
Lachine  took  place. 


SONG   OP   THE   GOLDEN   SEA 


This  poem  waa  published  in  1907  in  The  Corn/lower  and  Other  Poenu. 
Mrs.  Blewett  says:  "At  noon  of  an  August  day.  some  miles  out  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  we  found  ourselves  in  what  our  western  guide  dctlarwl  was  the 
largest  wheat  field  in  the  world.  The  great  spaces  of  ripened  grain  created 
a  profound  impression.  We  seemed  to  be  looking  on  a  sea  of  gold.  vast,  illim- 
itable— a  sea  that  rippled  in  the  wind  and  sang  a  psalm  of  glory  all  its  own. 
Our  train  was  still  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  country  when,  at  sunset.  I  wrote 
the  poem."  The  picture  is  one  of  golden  grain  and  blue  sky,  and  the  thought 
comes  that  this  western  land  is  the  source  from  whii.L  the  old  land  shall  draw 
its  sustenance. 


QUEER  WAYS  OF  DOING  THINGS 

An  interesting  book  to  read  in  connection  with  this  selection  is  Chtna  by 
Lena  E.  JoLnslou  in  Pttpa  at  Mauy  Lands  series  'Macmiiiaij  .  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  young  people  and  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
told  in  an  attractive  wav.    The  colored  illustrations  are  specially  appropriate. 
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/^T/WA?'  ""r^  "f  ?'"f/^  "•  ^"  ""^°  ^A"'"""  '»«*  Co.)  .nd  Our 


CHRISTMAS  SONO 

The  Hong  of  the  angoU.  "P..«,.e  on  Karth.  (Joo«|.will  to  Man,"  brinm  a 
putt„.g  away  of  tl...  fueling  of  w..ann,..H  an.l  ..„r..  nn.l  a  renewing  ^   you"hTnJ 

the  hunibleut  are  the  children  of  God. 


hvmi 


THE  LAND  OP  THE  RISIXa  SUN 

In  connection  with  thin  selection  it  woul.l  bo  well  to  read  Japan  bv  John 
Finnemore  .n  Peep.  „t  Man,,  Land.  «erie«  (Macmillan).    Th    «Et  Ltler 

ZnZ     T  *'r.,r*"'""'"'  "'  >»""^  '-«P'«'.  -  very  interesti  ^whl  t^e 
full-page  colored  Illustrations  a.ld  materially  to  its  value.    See  also  0«r  L«« 
.Jnpanrse  Cousin  by  Ma^  Hazleton  Wade  in  The  Little  ('ausinTnTipC) 
Ue  Story  of  Japan  hy  A.  Van  Bergen  (American  Book  Co.).  a^d  ^^^ii 
Tales:  Japan  and  China  by  Charlea  Morris  (Lippincott).  "^'fo^cal 

PAGE  300-BlMiy  ialaada.    The  Empire  of  Japan,  called  by  themselves  Nio 

::irrrp\;t"i;-;Jr:;r^^  •'^^  "^  ^" ''-  -"«^^^'  -^  ^--""^: 

^erry.    In  Japan  the  cherry  tree  is  cultivated  for  its  blossoms. 

cMm^'a    i  '  *"'  r'"*"""  '"  ""'  °^  *'"^  ^"""^  «"^'  commonest  of  hardy 

chnbe^,  a  s  rong  grower,  long-lived,  and  healthy.  The  foliage  is  pinnate  Ind 
not  sufficently  dense  to  afford  a  perfect  screen,  but  is  airy  and  gracefT  S 
flowers  appear  m  long  drooping  racemes  of  purplLsh  pea-shaped  bCms    Th^se 

ZZ  Z::7  '";•  "  ""^'-  .  '"'•-  ^■"•'♦^'^  "^  Japane^wistana,  so  nS 

S^f„n  n«r  -u  ''r*"       "'•  "«""'♦'""'«  «♦»«*"  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet. 

!er)      rrrP        ™*T  *°  ''"'•  ^'"*'^'«  ^'""'^^  bv  Harriet  L.  Keeler  (Scrib- 

niustraiion  nf  ir"""r  •  "^?  '"°"**'"''  "^  "  f'-onti^Pie^e  «  beautiful  colored 
Illustration  of  the  wistaria  in  full  bloom. 

Wa.     Harriet  L.  Keeler  in  Our  Garden  Flowers  says:    "The  leaves  of  the 

itvraL'LV"  'Tr'  '''^'''''■'  *^^  ^''-^  considerablyTertop  tL 
SL  whife^rn  r^:  ?"''';  °^  '"°  "'^  ^''-"^  «°^«"-  The  colors  nin  mostly 
d^llhlVT^    violets  and  p„n..e«.  though  there  are  queer  pinks  ai.-l  won 

con tion  S^fl'  '""""'°"'  ™"'^°^  ""''  "^'°^°^  •'PP^'"-  -  bewildering 
confusion.    The  flowers  appear  lightly  poised  on  their  tall  sterna. " 
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PAOB  302-lMr«d  momitala.  Lippincott'R  Oaxrttttr  of  ikf  World  iwyM: 
"Fujiyama,  the  loftieiit  Huminit  of  Ja()an,  iit  a  dorniant  volcano  ou  the  Inland 
of  Hondo,  about  mxty  mili>ti  itouth-Wfitt  of  Tokiu.  Iin  height  in  l:.*,:i!N)  ft><>t;  it 
■tanda  in  an  iiiolated  poHitiou  in  a  landttcapt*  of  uncnminoii  U-auty.  It  wan  for- 
merly one  of  the  moHt  active  of  Japanem*  voli'unwM.  but  ovi-r  two  ccnturit'H  have 
elapaed  since  itn  lant  pniptiou  and  the  crater  Ih  now  fille<l  with  wuter.  It  in 
regarded  with  a  :iu|)erMtitiouH  reverence;  ami  in  tlie  month  of  AugUNt,  HudUhiHt 
devoteea  make  pilgriniageH  to  itH  miniinit  to  offer  pruyerH  to  the  idolM  whieh  have 
been  placed  in  the  ravincH  of  the  ro<'k  by  their  uneeMtorN.  Aeeordini;  to  Jap- 
anese hiiitorianH,  the  mountain  emerged  from  the  ItoNom  of  the  earth  in  the  year 
285  D.  C.  It  ia  beautifully  Nymmetrieal  in  outline  and  in  niiow  capped." 
An  Mtfthqnaln.  It  is  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthijimkeM  that  the 
houHcs  in  Japan  are  of  so  Nlight  and  tlimHy  a  construction.  When  an  earthquakfl 
starts  to  rock  the  land  and  topple  the  houncN  abo\it  the  peo[ile'H  ean*,  then  a  tall, 
strong  house  of  stone  or  brick  would  be  both  dangerous  in  its  fall  and  ex|>enHive 
to  put  up  again. 


THE    ^ROST   SPIRIT 


Thia  aeleetion.  one  of  Whit^icr  s  earliest  nature  po<-ms,  was  written  in  1830. 
It  gives  in  ringing  verse  a  description  of  the  coming  of  winter,  ending  with  the 
advice  to  defy  its  power  by  means  of  the  comforts  of  the  home. 

PAGE  304  -  rirM  of  Heola.    Ileela  is  an  aetive  volcano  in  Iceland,  about  5,100 
feet  in  heipht.     There  have  been  about  twenty  eruptions  since  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  last  of  which  was  in  1878.     Sec  Inland  by  .Mrs.  Disney  Smith  in 
Peeps  at  Many  Lands  series  ( .Macmillan ) . 
Baffled  flauL    The  Frost  Spirit  is  regarded  as  a  spirit  of  evil. 


I 


ON  A  TEA  PLANTATIO.V 

An  excellent  book  to  read  in  connection  with  tliis  selection  is  Tea  by  Edith 
A.  Brown  in  Peeps  at  tnduxtrits  series  (Maettiiilan).  The  descriptions  are  full 
and  interesting  and  there  are  twenty-four  full-iiapi'  illustrations.  Sec  also  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Tea  Gardens  of  China"  in  Jlow  We  are  Fed  by  James 
Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and  World  Series  (Macmillan)  and  Chapter 
XLII  in  IIow  the  World  is  Fed  by  Frank  George  Carpenter  (American  Hook 
Co.).    See  page  126. 


PAGE  30.')  -  Aiaam.  A  dependency  of  Great  Britain  in  the  basin  of  the 
Brahmaputra  River,  where  it  Kkirts  the  south'^rn  bas^^  of  th»^  Hima'ayas.  In 
Assam  the  cultivation  of  tea  has  reached  vast  dimensious,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
product  coming  from  that  country-. 
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V.UIK  HMi-OooliM.    Nntivi.  IndiMii  lab<»n>n. 

If'^lv  *!I    ■^n"*'?  I"  ^'T'-     "^'"•"  "•■  *""  '""•^'-»  -»»•'  '"•"•" 
of  any  n>irioii  on  tlic  rIoIh..    Th.w  m  a  iv,«nl  of  MCKi  mrh,H.  in  on,.  y,.«r  ( iMIil ) 

on  IhP  KhMi  II.IIh,  of  which  :{(i«i  iuch,^  fell  m  lh«>  month  of  July     Th.-  rainy 

■.•amn  l«>.tH  ^ix  mouth*.  ..ommoiioinK  in  April  ami  ..ndinu  in  O.-folM-r     During 

thiH  m>aNon  om>  nnivenul  doing,,  pn-vaili..  ami  all  the  labon.  of  the  Held  are 

neei^wuirily  fuii|)«<nded. " 

■ahlb.     A  renpe.  tful  title  (fiven  to  KurofiennN  in  rn.lJH. 

I'AtSK  ;U)S -Liolwn.     A  pliint  without  Mem  or  lenveH.  growing  on  the  hark 

of  treen,  ro«'kN.  ete, 

AClh  •«>0-AU  rOMb.  Said  of  Kon.e  when  the  Roman  Ku.pire  had  reaehed 
the  height  of  ita  ,H)wer.  and  when  pra.tieally  all  the  known  world  waa  under  iU 
domioatioQ. 


WHERE  IS  THE  HRITON'S  IIOMEt 

Thia  atrong  patriotic  po.Mn.  in  aiiHwering  the  queation  which  forma  the  flrat 
line  of  each  atanza.  tella  of  the  perfect  fn^.lon.  of  ever,'  aubject  within  the  vaat 

.Mnp.n.  of  (Jn-at  Mritain.    Wherever  a  fr hip  n.ay  go.  or  labor  may  win  wealth 

or  fanie;  wherever  a  man  may  freely  and  indep^-ndently  live  hia  life  think  hia 
own  ,ho„ghta.  and  worahip  bin  Oo<i  in  hia  own  way.  there  ia  the  home  of  the 
Briton.  There  all  men  are  free;  no  man  ia  the  alave  of  another;  but  all  dwell 
together  as  brothers. 


i 

a. 

H 

i 


CINCINXATFS 

It  was  during  the  war  with  the  .Equians  that  Cincinnatus  waa  raa«le  Dic- 
Utor.  The  war  had  been  provoke,!  by  the  .E,,„i«„a.  who  had  plumlere<l  the 
lands  of  some  of  the  ali.es  of  Rome  an.l  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  they  had  .one.  A  Ron.an  army  u.i.ler  one  of  the  Consuls  marched 
against  th.,,,.  but  by  a  triek.  Orac-hus.  the  lea.ier  of  the  .E.,uians,  lured  them 
into  a  narrow  valley,  where  they  were  completely  surrounded.  Before  the  en 
trance  to  the  valley  was  elose.l.  however,  tive  horsemen  manag..!  to  esea.H.  and 
carruHl  the  news  to  Rome.  The  other  Consul  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  Sa- 
bines.  but  be  was  at  once  s.nt  for  and  soon  rea.hcl  Rome.  Aa  soon  aa  he 
arnyed.  a  consultation  was  held  an.l  it  was  resolvcl  to  make  Cincinnatus  Master 
of  the  leoi.),-.  or  Dictator.  Cincinnatus  was  at  once  notified.  lie  hurried  to 
Rome.  asMun.  .1  the  command,  and  in  less  than  a  day  had  relieve,!  the  b..leaguered 
Roman  army.  He  was  giantcd  a  triumph,  but  immediately  this  ha  >en  cele- 
brated, he  gave  up  his  office  and  returne.l  to  his  farm.  A  graphic  description 
^this  tar.y  episode  in  Ronma  lustory  is  found  in  Historical  Tales:  Roman  by 
Charles  Morns   (Lippineott).     See  al.so  Famous  Men  of  Rome  by  John  H 
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Hmki)  and  A.  B.  Poland  (Amrriran  Dook  Vo.).  aii<l  t>i<>  clmiiicr  ciititli-ii  "Th.' 
Famer  Hero"  m  The  Utory  of  the  l{oman»  by  II.  A  (iwrlx-r  ( AiiKTifan  liuttk 
Co.). 

PAGK2  317-OilloiailAttia.     LuriuH  (juiiictuN   wait  UNiiHlly   cMllfil   ('iiii-iniiatim, 

which  mean*  "criNp-hairmi,"  from  Ihi-  fait  that  "hi-  h-t  lim  hair  grow  Ioiik  ami 

curled  and  criaped  it  no  earvfully  hh  to  Koi"  <"«  "lurh  faim-  for  hia  hair  aa  fur 

hia  wiadom  and  valor." 

ThalMUto.    The  Kovernins  hody  uf  Koiiu-  ioiii|ioM*'d  mainly  of  ih<'  'iliiir  ami 

wealthier  citizenN.    See  page  2i'J. 

PAGE  318  -  Dictator.     In  timi'H  of  (/fnat  ilanKiT  it   whh  Kh    iiimIoiii   of  th« 

Romans  to  appoint  one  man  bh  .Masti-r  of  thi'  IVopli-,  or  l)i<-Utor.     l<ijrinK  ihi< 

six  months  that  hia  ap|>ointment  laNti-il  In-  had  iritin-  lontrol  ovtr  tin  iii>  ami 

the  army,  and  had  even  thi-  |>owi'r  of  life  an<l  <l<ath  ovir  Ww  i\\\Mti».     Tin- 

Senate  could  Huggettt  who  Hhould  Ix'  a|>r>ointiil  to  tliii«  hiifli  olti'i'.  hut  tin'  a<iual 

appointment  rauat  be  made  by  a  i.onNul      In  thiM  lav  ('iii<innatUA  mhh  ku  ap 

pointed. 

Who  htd  rvtirtd.    Nothing  in  known  of  rin<innatiiH  bifoii   lux  apixjiutMu-ut  to 

the  Dictatorship,  or  aa  to  the  reaaou  why  tin-  HoinanH  pla< nj  kui-Ii  iin|ih<it  truat 

in  him. 

PAGE  319-Fonim.    The  [inhlii-  Tm-etinK  I'lun-  in  Uofiic  in>  lowd  by  thr  j'ala 

tine.  Capitoline.  and  Quirinal  hillK.     It  wait  Kurrouudid  on  all  hi<li->>  by  trnat 

public  buildingH  and  teinjili-H.     »»  Map  on  pai/t  Ufi. 

FMd  of  Man.    The  CampuK  Martius.  a  larjrc  Ck-IiI  outHjdf  the  <ii-,   us.-d  an  an 

exercise  ground  for  the  Roman  youthK     It  wa**  dedieateil  to  Mars,  ilu-  k<xI  <'t  »ac 

It  was  beautifully  adorned  with  Ktatues,  eoluiiins.  ami  8r"lu->.  aiul  then    ].ubii>: 

aaaembliets  were  held  and  iii>i)int.niiNhei)  visitors  received      Si<   /Mjip  ^i 

Standard-bMnn.     The  eurliest  Koman  Kluti'iur'l  IS  Mii'l  '<>  liitv>    l»-eit  ■,..  Iioudle 

of  hay  on  a  pole.     Later  the  eagle  was  adojitefl      The  lilu.sirmion   iri  tin-  lexi 

showK  the  eaple  at  the  top  of  the  staff 

PAGE  32<i-In  triumph.     A  distiniruishefl   l.onor  jrruiilefi   i,v    il,,.  }S..u<ite  to  H 

Roman  commander  as  a   reward   for   havmjr  truitie.j    «   'Siiimw    wet.orx       II. 

entered  the  city  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceii.-d  li\   t  is  eupuM-s  hihI  tti- 

RtandardK  and  njioi Is  taken  and  followed  by  bis  vi'^'nrjoiis  «>•!•!>      Tlii   |iid<  i-.smou 

I>as»*ed  alonp  the  Sacre<l  Way  to  ihe  ('tii'itol    wli'-n    a  «iii'-ilii-i    »as  ot'.-'e'  u, 

Jupiter  as  a  thanksgiving     This  was  the  hi,  ■     ,t  lionor  ;iiui  i-ould  be  ioulerrt.<l 

upon  a  Roman.     S<«  Mup  on  pag<  ..'/'. 


THE    SINGING    LEAVES 


ThJB  poem,  published  in  l'^r4.  is  an  ufteiiipt  by  Lowell  to  imitai«  thi  baliaas 
of  th**  earlv  Flii!?li«.b  writers  The  editor  oi'  S.tlfriffi  I'ut'-ni^-  a--  *.*.'.:■  f':;  i-^-i^^ 
Literature  Seriet  '^Housrhton;  says:  "It  in  interacting  to  note  the  foliowing 
characteristics  of  the  old  ballad  which  Jewell  has  captured  in  this  poem     The 
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Betting  is  properly,  a  time  and  place  in  which  wondera  happen  as  matters  of 
course;  the  characters  are  all  wonder-people,-a  king    DrinceaL  .^^  .  « 

Errt  °'h'^  r^\^T^  °^ ""« ^'*-«'  -Therr^  t"  s'nZ 

Leaves,   s  endowed  with  a  human  personality.    The  plot  of  the  ballad  k  «  of 
old  It  always  was,  a  single  incident,-a  simple  conflict  between  th-fi!:       • 
character.    Lowell  has  also  kept  the  ballad  ?om"rthe  fourTne  s  allL^^tt 

ttnT:'  T    'TH"  "°"  '•'^'°"^'  •"  ^^"^  '«-  -'^  0'  epithetsTi^Jhe^eit 
tion  of  words  and  phrases;  and  in  the  use  of  archaic  forms  such  as  fairinaslut 

miZ)     "^  '       *"'  '^  *•  ^-  ^^'"'^P»'«'^«"  in  ^-'erature  Scrie,  (Mac 

PAGE  321 -Fairings.    A  present  given  at  a  fair. 

Vanity  Pair.     John  Bunyan  in  The  Pilgrim's  Proaress  aavs-    "rh.„  i  ..     • 
my  dn.a.„.  that  when  they  were  got  out  of  the  wi.rr::ssT;y  pJ^nt  yTw" 
own  before  them,  and  the  name  of  that  to^vn  is  Vanity  and  at  th7t««fn?i. 

name  Vanity  Fair  because  the  town  where  'tis  kept  is  lighter  than  vanitv  AnH 

PAGt,  J2.}- Little  foot-page.    The        ,c  that  runs  beside  the  stirrun  of  his 
master.    A  familiar  name  in  the  old  Luiiads.  ^  " 

Hose  and  shoon.    Stockings  and  shoes 

HddfM.    He  was  owner  by  right  of  his  power  of  song 
BBt  and.    And  also.  '^' 


AN  OSTRICH  FARM 

f«m.!nl"^'*'T  additional   information   in  reganl  to  the  ostrich  and  ostrich 
farming  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Ostrich  and  lUV..l^I!!'' 

See  :r  t  ""'r'"  "  '''"""'  ''  ^""••^  ^•^"-^  CarpentrTlel  «  B^^'^o") 
See  also  the  chapter  entitled  "An  Ostrich  Farm"  in  How  We  are  TZ^Jw  h. 
James  Franklin  (;hamlK>rlain  in  name  and  World  Serie' (ZlZZ    t  ^l 
the  books  are  very  fully  illustrated.    See  also  SomeVse7ulAn^l7^uTi\         5 
Caroline  Monteith  (American  Book  Co.).  ^  "'*  ^^  '^°''°  '"'* 

i«^'' A^fr^*!?'  ^^,  """\"'*'  ''""''  P"''P'''  «-'^"'-  ''"'t'vated  for  fodder 
JaoKala.     Alfred  H.  .M,Ies  in  Natural  History  (Dodd)   savs-     '<Th«  ioTi  • 

aw  the  sije  of  a  fo...  but  in  shape  it  more  ne/rly  reselra  wolf  '  ts'"  J    Z 

finnT    •  k"'',?  '"'■'*''     ^*'  '^'^' '"  ^  ^°^'''  °'««1  ^"h  barking,  and  a  lament^ 
tion  resembling  human  di.tre.ss.    The  jackal  may  be  considered  as  the  vuUure  of 

b'^Prirr""""^  '~*?-    ^°  "•^*""^''*  "'"*»'•«  «f  «  Pl^^ki"?  hox  is  given 
m  Frank  George  Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Clothed.  «^  ^^  "  ^iven 
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BiudiiMl  of  plnokiiif.  Frank  George  Carpenter  in  Uow  the  World  is  Clothed 
has  the  following  very  accurate  description  of  the  "plucking"  of  the  ostriches: 
"A  flock  of  ostriches  has  been  driven  into  a  narrow  inclosure,  and  the  black 
Kaffirs,  each  armed  with  a  thorn  bush,  are  now  moving  about  among  them.  They 
take  out  the  birds,  as  directed  by  the  pluckers;  and,  by  means  of  the  thorns, 
turn  exch  into  one  of  the  small  pens  which  have  been  built  along  o\w  side  of 
the  fleld.  These  pens  are  so  narrow  that  the  ostriches  have  just  room  enough 
to  stand  in  them ;  but  not  to  move  around  or  to  kick.  As  the  bird  comics  in,  the 
gate  is  slammed  behind  it,  and  then  a  long  bag  of  cloth,  like  a  stocking,  is  drawn 
over  its  head.  Then  the  two  pluckers,  one  of  whom  stands  on  each  si<lc  of  the 
box,  raise  up  the  wings,  and  with  sharp  shears  cut  off  the  long,  beautiful  white 
plumes  which  grow  there.  There  are  twenty-five  on  cacli  wing,  those  of  the  male 
perfectly  white  and  those  of  the  female  white  tipped  with  gray  or  yellow.  After 
this  the  shorter  wing  feathers,  which  are  used  as  ostrich  tips,  are  taken  oif ;  and 
then  the  beautiful  tail  feathers,  of  which  there  are  sixty  or  more.  The  tail  and 
wing  feathers  are  the  mast  valuable,  and  those  grown  by  the  cocks  are  the  best. 
About  three  hundred  feathers  are  secured  from  each  bird.  The  plucking  of  the 
ostriches  must  be  carefully  done.  If  it  is  just  right,  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
will  shrink  within  a  short  time  after  cutting,  so  that  Ihey  may  be  ])ulled  out 
without  hurting  the  bird,  and  thus  allow  new  feathers  to  grow.  The  plucking  is 
done  every  seven  or  eight  months,  or  about  three  times  in  two  years." 


CHRISTMAS 

This  poem  implies  that  everything  that  happens  throughout  the  year, 
whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  leads  up  to  the  cheer  and  peace  of  Christmas- 
tide.  This  Christmas  spirit  is  for  all,  whether  in  the  home  protected  by  love,  or 
in  the  busy  street.  It  is  the  beautiful  task  of  old  and  young  alike  to  make  the 
whole  world  brighter  and  better  at  this  happy  season. 

PAGE  332 -The  Star.    The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


CAUGHT  IN  A  BLIZZARD 

This  is  another  of  the  selections  in  the  Fourth  Urader  that  are  specially  ap- 
propriate to  Manitoba.  The  advance  of  settlement  has,  of  course,  rendered  such 
incidents  rare  at  present,  but  still  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  on  the  prairie 
during  the  winter  season.  The  story  of  the  blizzard  describes  very  graphically 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  storm  arises  and  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
traveller  who  is  caught  in  it.  The  animal  instinct  of  direction  which  enables  the 
horse  to  find  its  way  in  the  blinding  storm  i«  dearly  shown.  The  whole  incident 
helps  us  to  realize  how  a  case  of  emergency  will  call  forth  resourcefulness,  but 
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does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  special  training  is  necessary  to  meet  just  such  un- 
usud  conditions  An  excellent  book  in  this  connection  is  The  Canadian  Boy 
Scout  by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  (Morang) .  ^ 

f^?^  ^-'H^^-   A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  March  24. 
1887,  says:      Along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  among  the  gunners  who  often  hunt  in 
parties  stationed  near  together  behind  blinds,  waiting  for  the  flocks  of  migrat- 
ing birds,  the  word  blizzard  means  a  general  discharge  of  all  the  guns  nearly  but 
not  quite    ogether-a  rattling  volley,  differing  from  a  broadside  in  not  being 
quite  simultaneous.    This  use  of  the  word  is  familiar  to  ever,  'longshoremaf 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Currituck,  and  goes  back  at  least  forty  years,  as  my  own 
memory  attests^    The  'longshoremen  rf  forty  years  ago  we.;  all  sailors^  anS 
many  of  them  had  served  in  the  navy.    That  they  may  have  learned  the  word 
here  18  rendered  probable  by  the  rather  notable  accuracy  with  which  they  dis- 
tinguished between  a  blizzard  and  a  broadside.    This  points  towards  a  nautical 
origin  of  the  word,  though  it  made  no  progress  in  general  use  until  it  struck  the 
imagination  as  a  term  for  that  convulsion  of  the  elements  for  which  'snowstorm  ' 
with  whatever  descriptive  epithet,  was  no  adequate  name,  and  the  keen  ear  of 
the  newspaper  reporter  caught  it  and  gave  it  currency  as  'reportorial  English  '  " 


FROST 

iM.'^l  r*""  'r  iT'^  P'"*"''^  "^  '^^'^^  ^""*"  »t  w«*-  The  fi"t  «tanai 
h  r/r  K  T  '  *u'  "^""^  "*'"'"'  ''"^  ^'  ^""^  «°'i  "•JO""  nature;  the 
third  describes  h.s  work  as  an  artist ;  the  fourth  deals  with  the  mischief  he  does 
An  mteres  ,ng  story  of  the  Frost  is  told  in  What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher  by 
Mary  Howliston  published  in  A  Reader  for  the  Fourth  Grade  by  Clarence  F 
Carroll  and  Sarah  C.  Brooks  (Appleton).  Clarence  *. 

PAGE  341  -Blustering  train.    The  frost  works  silently,  but  none  the  less  ef 
fectively.    See  Nature  Study  and  the  Child  by  C.  B.  Scott  (Heath) 

JaOF*"^? **nrL  ^*  Tu  ^T'"^  ''■'  '''^'"°"  *°  ^"-^^^  «'«  '•-i'-  ^^  powder. 

SS Vfl^M       ,      .     "!  '•«P'-««ented  as  warriors  armed  with  spears. 
l|lKeafairy.    Noiselessly  and  with  a  fairy's  magic  power. 
Bbeen.    Briglitness. 


THE  STORY  OP  GEORGE  STEPHENSON 

This  selection  tells  in  brief  the  story  of  George  Stephenson  and  shows  ad- 
mirably what  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  by  ^0^ 
energy  industry,  and  perseverance.  Samuel  Smiles  «ayH:  "By  paiient  Ldlt^ 
and  laborious  contrivance,  he  was  enabled  to  do  for  the  locomotive  engine  wh2 
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James  Watt  had  done  for  the  condensing  engine.  He  found  it  clumsy  and  ineffi- 
cient; and  he  made  it  powerful,  efficient,  and  useful."  Sufficient  detail  is  given 
in  the  selection  to  bring  out  the  dominating  characteristics  of  Stephenson ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  bom  at  Wylam,  eight  miles  from  Newcastle, 
on  June  9th,  1781,  and  died  at  Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield,  on  August  12th, 
1848.  A  similar  account  of  Stephen.son 's  early  days  is  found  in  The  Fourth 
Oolden  Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan).  An  excellent  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Stephenson,  very  fully  illustrated,  is  given  in 
Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women  edited  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  (Nelson). 

PAGE  345  -  Bonlton  and  Watt.  The  partnership  was  comi'Oscd  of  Matthew 
Boulton  (1728-1809)  and  James  Watt  (1736-1819).  The  former  was  a  cele- 
brated engineer,  while  James  Watt  was,  of  course,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
engine.  See  Parrott 's  Stories  of  Famous  Men  and  Women  and  Fifty  Famous 
Stories  Retold  by  James  Baldwin  (American  Book  Co.). 
PAGE  347  -  In  a  few  yean.  Stephenson  was  married  on  November  28th,  1802. 
His  wife  died  from  consumption  on  May  14th,  1806. 

An  only  ion.  Robert  Stephenson  was  born  at  Willington  Quay,  near  New- 
castle, on  October  16th,  1803,  and  died  at  London  on  October  12th,  1859.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  and  bridge-builders  of  his  time,  and 
constructed  many  of  the  most  important  public  works  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  foreign  countries.  He  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canadians  as  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Victoria  tubular  iron  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrei.oo,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII)  in  1860. 

PAGE  352 -Honor  and  praise.  Stephenson  steadily  refused  to  accept  any 
public  honors  in  England,  and  also  declined  many  invitations  to  enter  public 
life  as  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
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LITTLE  BELL 

This  exquisitely  beautiful  poem  tells  the  story  of  a  little  g...  v  '.ose  heart 
was  so  full  of  love  for  all  God's  creatures  that  in  return  they  are  iiHed  with 
love  for  her.  The  blackbird  is  attracted  by  her  sweetnoss  and  a.sks  her  name. 
When  she  tells  him  and  asks  him  in  return  to  sing  for  her.  he  is  ready  to  pour 
forth  his  most  joyous  song,  and  as  he  sings  the  very  sweetness  of  her  nature 
shines  forth  in  her  eyes.  She  asks  the  ^  luirrel  to  bring  her  nuts  and  then  she 
shares  them  with  him.  The  bird  sinys  on  and  all  three  are  happy  together. 
When  at  night  Little  Bell  prays  at  her  bedside,  her  prayers  are  heard  because  of 
the  love  that  God's  creatures  have  for  her. 


PAGE  354 -The  blackbird.  J.  A.  Henderson  in  Birds  Shown  to  the  Children 
by  M.  K.  C.  Scott  (Jack)  sajm:  "The  blo'-kbird  is  a  very  wide-awake  person; 
before  the  sun  is  up  he  is  about,  always  ?TBart  and  neat,  with  never  a  feather 
mffled.    The  male  bird  is  quite  b'ack  all  over,  except  his  bill,  which  is  bright 
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THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 
game-birds  and  remains  t hrouehout  the  vpar     A.hv.a,.^  i  •  r  • 

but  in  a  short  time  stretch  out  their  necks  to  survey  the  intruder  andTf  no^ 
scared  by  any  nearer  advance,  they  soon  resume  their  circular  cour^  imer^! 

occ;;\t?:n  oTin^lL^'"""''  ""^  """•  "°*"  '^""^'"^^'^  "^  ^^«  --  -"ou. 


.-Iff 

IJI 

in 


THE  DIPPER 

wiKi  b,asts  b>  whon  «he  was  surrounded.  Rut  perhaps  the  worst  sorrow  she 
Jond  o:  7  --^"^ -P«-t'-  f-m  her  son  Lcas'of  whom  she Trvety 
fond.    One  day.  when  Areas  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  came  upon  the  Z7r 
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and  was  about  to  slay  her,  when  Jupiter  took  pity  on  them  both  and  changed 
them  into  constellations.  Areas  became  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa  JIajor,  and 
Callisto  the  Little  Bear,  or  Ursa  Minor.  The  jealousy  of  Juno  still  pursued  both 
Callisto  and  Areas.  She  appealed  to  the  gods  of  the  ocean  to  forbid  the  two 
constellations  from  coming  into  their  waters.  'The  powers  of  the  Ocean  have 
assented,  and  conscriucntly  the  two  constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear 
move  round  and  round  in  heav- 
en, but  never  sink,  as  the  other 
stars  do,  beneath  the  ocean.'  " 
See  Old  Greek  Nature  Stories 
by  F.  A.  Farrar  (Ilarrap), 
The  Affe  of  Fable  by  Thomas 
Bulfinch  in  Everyman's  Li- 
hrary  (Dent),  and  Stories  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks  by  Charles 
D.  Shaw  (Ginn). 

The  Rev.  James  Baikie  in 
Peeps  at  the  Heavens  (Mac- 
millan)  says:  "Many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  people  who 
studied  the  stars  fancied  they 
saw  all  sorts  of  figures  among 
them  —  figures  of  men,  and 
beasts,  and  dragons,  and  ships. 
They  named  the  star-groups  after  the  figures  which  thoy  imagined  they  could 
trace,  and  these  names  of  the  constellations,  as  they  are  called,  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  give  us  the  handiest  way  of  referring  to  any  star  we  want  to  speak  about. 
Just  as  you  refer  to  a  town  by  mentioning  its  name  and  the  country  that  it  be- 
longs to,  so  you  refer  to  a  star  by  mentioning  either  its  name,  or,  if  it  has  not 
got  a  name,  the  letter  of  the  (Jreek  alphabet,  or  the  number  by  which  it  is  known, 
and  the  constellation  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  of  the  constellations  are  not 
very  like  the  things  whose  names  they  bear,  and  some  are  ridiculously  unlike 
them;  still,  there  are  a  few  which  have  a  likeness,  and,  anyhow,  the  names  have 
got  so  fixed  to  these  particular  groups  of  stars  that  nobotly  would  dream  of 
changing  them  now."  See  The  Book  of  Stars  for  Young  People  by  G.  E.  Mitton 
(Macmillan),  Stories  of  Starland  by  Mary  Proctor  (Silver),  How  to  Identify 
the  Stars  by  Willis  I.  :Milham  (Macmillan),  and  Through  the  Telescope  by  James 
Baikie  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  361 -The  wagon.  The  common  English  name  for  the  Dipper  is 
"Charles's  Wain,"  a  comption  of  the  old  English  ccorhs  waen,  the  churls  or 
farmer's  wagon.  In  some  parts  of  France  the  constellation  is  known  as  the 
"Chariot  of  David"  and  also  as  the  "Saucepan." 


THE  OOKSTELLATION  OF  THE  Cr;BAT  BBAB 
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THE   OWL 


This  poem  is  one  of  Tennyson's  earliest  efforts  and  was  published  in  1830 
ir  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical.     Morton  Luce  says:     "There  is  something  Shake- 
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spearean  about  the  first  part.  The  poem  exhibits  Tennyson's  fondness  for  ani- 
mate nature.  Henceforth  he  will  repeat  in  verse  the  notes  of  other  and  some- 
tnnes  sweeter  birds."  It  is  related  of  the  poet  that  "one  night  when  sitting 
by  the  open  window  in  his  own  particular  attic  at  Soraersby,  he  heard  and 
answered  the  cry  of  a  young  owi,  which  thereupon  came  nestling  up  to  him 
fed  out  of  his  hand,  and  finally  took  up  its  abode  with  the  family."  There  are 
in  all  fifteen  references  to  the  owl  in  Tennyson's  poems. 

The  owl  referred  to  in  the  poem  U  the  barn-owl,  known  also  as  the  white- 
owl  and  the  screech-owl.    J.  A.  Henderson  says:    "He  has  been  called  so   be- 
cause he  hkes  to  live  in  barns,  where  rats  and  mice  come  for  grain;  and  the 
barn-owl  lives  mostly  on  rats  and  mice.    Irstead  of  a  barn  he  sometimes  chooses 
a  belfry-tower,  or  an  ivy-clad  ruin  or  perhaps  a  hollow  tree.    He  sits  upright 
sleepuig,  all  day,  but  on  the  slightest  sound  an  eye  is  opened,  and  if  a  mouse 
moves  m  the  half-dark  barn,  he  drops  on  it  silently  and  seizes  it  with  his  talons 
Then  he  swallows  it  whole.    He  sometimes  eats  small  birds  and  at  night  they  are 
afraid  of  him;  but  if  he  goes  out  in  daylight,  they  often  chase  and  annoy  him 
Hw  under  plumage  is  pure  white;  his  tawny  back  too  is  spotted  with  white  and 
his  face  is  white.    His  face  is  heart-shaped  when  he  is  awake,  but  becomes  much 
longer  and  narrower  when  he  is  seated  on  his  perch  with  closed  eyes."    A  col- 
ored illustration  of  the  barn-owi  is  given  in  Birds  Shown  to  the  Children  by 
M.  K.  C.  Scott  (Jack).    See  also  A  Book  of  Birds  by  W.  P.  Pycraft  (Briggs). 

PAGE  3G4-Hi*  five  witi.    Probably  his  five  senses. 
Bonndelay.    A  song  in  which  the  first  strain  is  repeated. 


THE  SOWER  AND  THE  SEED 

This  selection  is  Verses  1-8  of  the  13th  Chapter  of  Matthew.  The  parable 
w  explained  in  Verses  18-23  of  the  same  Chapter.  See  The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Carr  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  (Cambridge  Press). 

PAGE  3()5-And  sat.    The  ordinary  position  of  a  Jewish  teacher. 

In  parables.    "Parables  differ  from  fables  in  being  pictures  of  possible  occur- 

rences— frequently  of  actual  daily  occurrence»-and  in  teaching  religious  truths 

rather  than  moral  truths." 

By  the  wayside.    On  the  narrow  paths  between  the  fields. 

Withered  away.    There  was  no  depth  of  soil  to  support  life. 

Tborni.    Weeds,  etc. 


JOHN   GILPIN 

This  poem  was  first  printed  anonymously  on  November  14th    1782   in  the 
Public  Advertiser.     The  full  title  is  The  Diverting  History  of  John  ' Gilpin: 
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Showing  how  he  went  Farther  than  he  Intended  and  came  Safe  Home  Again. 
"It  is  written  in  the  conventional  ballad  metre,  and  preserves  many  expressions 
characteristic  of  the  primitive  English  ballad  style." 

Thomas  Wright  in  The  Life  of  William  Cowper  says:  "One  evening,  in 
the  famous  parlor,  the  three  friends  being  seated,  a  droll  tale,  that  she  had  heard 
when  a  girl,  came  into  Lady  Austen's  mind,  and  she  proposed  to  tell  it.  Mrs. 
Unwin  readily  assented,  but  Cowper  was  silent,  for  by  this  time  he  had  got  into 
that  pitiable  state  in  which  nothing  seemed  to  interest  him.  This  was  not  very 
encouraging  to  Lady  Austen,  but  she  began  her  story,  and  told  how  a  certain 
tizen  'of  famous  London  town'  rode  out  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  wedding — how  he  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  all  his  misadven- 
tures. The  poet,  indifferent  at  first,  and  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  what 
was  going  on,  gradually  grew  interested  as  the  story  proceeded,  and  Lady 
Austen,  seeing  his  face  brighten,  and  delighted  with  her  success,  wound  up  the 
story  with  all  the  skill  at  her  command.  Cowper  could  now  no  longer  control 
himself,  but  burst  out  into  a  loud  and  hearty  peal  of  laughter.  The  ladies 
joined  in  the  mirth,  and  the  merriment  had  scarcely  subsided  by  supper-time. 
The  story  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  at  night  he  could  not  sleep ; 
and  his  thoughts  having  taken  the  form  of  rhyme,  he  sprang  from  bed,  and 
committed  them  to  paper,  and  in  the  morning  brought  down  to  Mrs.  Unwin  the 
crude  outline  of  John  OUpin.  All  that  day  and  for  several  days  he  secluded 
himself  in  the  greenhouse,  and  went  on  with  the  task  of  polishing  and  improving 
what  he  had  written.  As  he  filled  his  slips  of  paper  he  sent  them  across  the 
market-place  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  the  great  delight  and  merriment  of  that  jocular 
barber,  who  on  several  other  occasions  had  been  favored  with  the  fi*^  sight  of 
some  of  Cowper 's  was  iller  poems." 
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PAGE  366  -  John  Oilpin.  A  real  character  known  to  Cowper.  Thomas  Wright 
says:  "Mr.  John  Gilpin,  or,  to  give  him  his  correct  name,  Mr.  John  Beyer,  was 
born  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  linen-draper  at  No.  3,  Cheapside,  the 
north-east  comer.  He  was  well  known,  superlatively  polite,  and  inclined  to 
obesity.  He  died  May  11th,  1791,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  his 
business  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  one  Martha  Beyer,  who  may  have  been 
his  widow." 

Train-baad.  W.  P.  Webb  says:  "The  train-bands  were  militia  enrolled  for 
the  protection  of  the  City  of  London.  They  consisted  of  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  their  drilling  place  was  Mile-End. 
They  were  ridiculed  by  the  Cavaliers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  1642, 
as  being  composed  of  apprentices,  artizans,  and  shopkeepers,  but  they  did  good 
service  in  the  early  battles  of  the  war.  They  were,  in  consequence,  disbanded 
by  Charles  II,  but  were  afterwards  reorganized,  and  continued  for  many  years." 
Xk«.    Also. 

The  Bell  at  Edmonton.   The  Bell  inn  at  Edmonton,  a  village  a  few  miles  north 
of  London  in  Middlesex. 
All.    Just. 
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PAGE  367-11,.  odwder.     Om-  who.o  buHine«,  it  Ih  to  calender  cloth-to 

make  it  «nooth  and  glo«y  by  pa-«ng  it  through  heavy  roller. 

For  thftl    Because. 

Agog.     Excited,  nervously  anxious. 

Oh«ipdd.     A  famous  street  in  London.    It  extend,  through  the  central  part 
of  the  city  from  east  to  west.  ^-^u'r-i  part 

^m: Zt.'^^'''"*-    ''"'  """'■"  '"'"""°'''  °^  *'"'  •'"•^•^'^•'  »>"»  here  the 

Q^^Said"^'""'    ^'"  '''''"■•'*'*''°  '"  "••'"''•'  "»•*  "nP"c«  surpriw. 

PAGE  ;}70-Heok  or  nooffht.    Nc-k  or  nothing,  recklessly. 

fr^-ri'L?'*    ^.''i"*  '"  frivolously,  cutting  such  a  caper. 

PAGE  Ja-0»rriM  wd«ht.     In  a  horse-race  the  jockey,  if  he  is  below  the 

m,u.rcd  wcght,  must  carry  weights  to  bring  hi.n  up  to  the  fixed  standi^ 

in  a  tne«.    In  an  instant. 

Tnmplke-m«n.    The  keepers  of  the  toll-gates. 

B««king.    Perspiring. 

Tify'^Llf."""*'****"'    '^'  ""*  *""'  "  '"'"^'  "'"•'  ^^°"^°"'  °°^  "  P«rt  of  the 
^Ifw«fl"**'?\^''  '?'°'°'=    ""^  P"""*'""  °'  *''^  ••°««^  sometimes  covered 

b^i^rtktttr^'- "  ^"*° '  "'"""^  ^°^"  ^«^-°*-  ^  -  • 

Tmndling.    "Whirling,  revolving. 

r^P  .,'^.''"w^''  '°  Hertfordshire,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  London. 

1  AUh  .174 -Merry  pin.    In  jovial  humor,  good  spirits 

Cue.    Condition. 

PAGE  375 -Bootless.    Useless. 

Posting.    Riding  so  rapidly. 

PAGE  376 -Amain.    At  full  speed. 

Hne  and  cry.    The  pursuit  of  a  rogue  with  cries  to  give  the  alarm. 


THE  HUE  JAY 

This  selection  is  a.laptcd  from  A  Tramp  Abroad  published  in  1880     The 

rumlrthlX  ''  ^^"^T'"'  "''  ""'"*'''  '""'''*'"«  >"^^'y  '"  *he  attributing  of 
human  tl  ough  s  and  feehngs  to  the  bird,  and  also  in  the  odd  and  exaggerated 

IS  distm  tlv  unsc,..,f  .fie  and  that  the  story  is  a  travesty  on  the  well-known  habits 

?«,!;  th    r  7.    ^f""  J.''|™<"t  i«  eomplete  in  itself  and  is  best  considered  apart 

llZ^l^T   /""v      -^  ''  '•"  *"'''"     "^•'^  «'«*  frontiersman,  left  stranded  on 

h^  w  M   r        •■7''''«*'«°  ^■t^'""*  other  companionship  than  dog  and  gun  and 

tlTlT"'"  *''•  "°^^'  ^""^  •''"'•"^  *°  >'^»"  "f  ^"*»«i«  toTnterprVt  their 
rrLT  '^  Jf  •^l;  P''!"rcsque  backwoods  language  sets  forth  the  human  char- 
actenstics  of  the  blue  jay." 
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The  blue  jay  ia  quite  common  in  Manitoba.  It  is  described  as  follows: 
Alwve  liRht  blue ;  head  Hplt-ndidly  erested ;  eheekM.  throat,  and  underparts  bluish 
white ;  wingH  and  tail  a  darker  blue,  barred  with  black  and  many  of  the  feathers 
broa<ily  tipped  with  white;  a  black  band  encircles  the  neck;  tail  much  rounded; 
mouth,  tongue,  bill,  and  legs  black;  length,  11.75  inches.  Sec  Our  Common  Bird* 
and  lluw  to  Know  Them  by  John  H.  Orant  (Scribnor)  and  Birdcraft  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright  (Afacmillan).  Thomas  Nuttall  in  .^1  Popular  Handbook  of  the 
Birds  of  Canada  and  the  Vnited  States  (Musson)  says:  "The  blue  jay  is  a  con- 
stant inhabitant  both  of  the  wooded  wilderness  and  the  vicinity  of  the  settled 
farm,  though  more  familiar  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  early  in  spring  than 
at  any  other  season.  His  wanderings  or  limited  migrations  are  induced  by  ne- 
cessity alone,  his  hoards  of  grain,  nuts,  and  acorns  either  having  failed  or  are 
forgotten ;  for,  like  other  misers,  he  is  more  assiduous  to  amass  than  to  expand 
or  enjoy  his  stores,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  very  frc(juently  either  devolve  to 
the  rats  or  the  stjuirrels,  or  accidentally  assist  in  the  replanting  of  the  forest. 
His  accents  of  blandishment,  when  influenced  by  the  softer  passions,  are  low  and 
musical,  so  as  to  be  heard  scarcely  beyond  the  thick  branches  where  he  sits  con- 
cealed ;  but  as  soon  as  discovered  he  bursts  out  into  notes  of  rage  and  reproach, 
accompanying  his  voice  by  jerks  and  actions  of  temerity  and  defiance."  See 
Sharp-Eyes  and  Other  Essays  by  John  Burroughs  in  Literature  Series  (Mac- 
millan).  True  Bird  Stories  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller  (Houghton;,  and  Our  Bird 
Friends  by  Oeorge  F.  Uurba  (Musson). 

PAGE  378 -More  to  a  bine  jay.  The  blue  jay  has  more  remarkable  qualities. 
Oreatnre.     As  opposed  to  a  human  being. 

PAGE  379 -With  my  cat.  He  had  evidently  plenty  of  leisure  time  on  his 
hands  in  which  to  make  observations. 

PoMUm.  Alfred  H.  Miles  in  Natural  History  (Dodd)  says:  "The  common 
opossum,  which  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  pouch,  in  which  it  carries  its  young,  and  into  which  they  leap  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  Its  covering  is  a  coat  of  long«fur,  of  a  dingj'  white 
color.  It  feeds  upon  fish,  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles.  Its  tail  is  very  mu.scular, 
and  by  this  it  hangs  from  the  branches  of  trees  and,  watching  its  prey,  lets  itself 
fall  upon  its  victims  with  great  precision.  Its  hind  feet  are  formed  something 
like  hands,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  with  wonderful  facility.  The  opos- 
sum, when  caught,  often  simulates  death  so  admirably  that  he  deceives  his  cap- 
tors and  ultimately  escapes  them."  See  JIalf  Ilourx  with  Mammals  by  Charles 
Frederick  Holder  (American  Book  Co.)  and  WUderness  Babies  by  Julia  Au- 
gusta Schwartz  (Little).    See  page  DO. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING 

This  poem  is  the  response  of  Spring  to  the  call  of  those  who  have  become 
weary  of  winter,  with  its  bareness  and  with  its  frozen  streams  and  founts.  In 
a  joyous  answer  Spring  tells  how  all  nature  is  to  be  set  free,  flowers  will  bloom, 
the  trees  will  burst  into  green,  the  birds  will  be  heard  in  the  deep-blue  sky,  the 
streams  will  flow,  and  youth  will  go  forth  to  enjoy  all  nature. 

PAGE  382  -  Violet.    The  flowers  of  the  English  violet  are  blue,  running  into 
white  and  reddish  purple.    Their  perfume  is  delightful.    Harriet  L.  Keeler  in 
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Our  Oardtn  Flower,  (8.ribner)  My.:    "The  deliciou.  frarnmc*  of  the  flower 
double  f  jwer.   have  b....n  derived.    But  EnglUh  poet,  .periting  of  the  violet 

.few  day.  he«e  .caly  bea.l.  burst  ope.,  and  a  tuft  of  vivid  griHe.t  peel^ 
out^  These  leave,  are  mit  aud  Hat  aud  .lender,  and  they  Jaw  in  tuflTS 
or  forty  together,  rining  from  the  eent.e  of  the  Uly  broin'^L  "alh'tuA  i 
of  the  bnghtest  green.  So  the  lareh  i.  a  very  virion  of  .nrint  n  *l^  a  t  a 
plantation.,  while  the  leaf  budn  of  many  othTr  tZa^I^^'^.^Jl^^';!!' 
he.r  w,n,er  sleep.  •'  See  Trees  Shou-n  to  the  Children  by  Janet  HarverKelZ 
l^ni  \u.:"  ^^  ^'^  "  ^'""^  illustration  of  the  lareh.  ^       "^ 


CHILDREN  OP  THE  EMPIRE 
«.th»?ii!  ^»"  r""  '^'.•^"'*'y  '"''P''"^*^  ''y  t*"^  Iniprrial  spirit  which  binds  to- 
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DOMINION  HYMN 

Thii  poem  wm  written  at  Ottawa  in  Mart-h,  1880,  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
then  the  Marquii  of  Lome,  waa  Oovernor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  and  waa  published 
in  1884  in  Uemoriei  of  Canada  and  Scotland:  Spetcket  and  Vtrtti.  In  this 
volume  the  poem  ia  entitled  A  National  Hymn,  while  in  the  table  of  contents  it 
ia  called  Canadian  National  Hymn.  The  muiic  of  thr:  song  is  found  in  Book  III 
of  The  King  Edvaard  Mutic  Readers  edited  by  Laurence  H.  J.  Minchin  (Mac- 
millan). 

PAGE  7 -Wrought.    Worked. 

PAGE  8 -Triple  eroiMa.  The  crosses  of  St.  Oeorjfe,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick.  See  Hutory  of  the  Union  Jack:  How  It  lirrw  and  What  It  la  by 
Barlow  Cumberland  ( Briggs) .    See  page  1 13. 


COPPERFIELD   AND   THE   WAITER 

Thia  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  V,  Volume  I,  of  The  Penonal  Historv 
of  David  Copperfield  published  in  1850,  The  story  was  originally  given  to  the 
world  in  monthly  parts  during  1849  and  1850  under  the  title:  The  Personal 
Hittory,  Adventures,  Experience,  and  Observations  of  David  Copperfield,  the 
Younger,  of  Blunderstone  Rookery. 

Gilbert  A.  Pierce  in  The  Dickens  Dictionarj/  (Tloughton)  summarizes  the 
story  of  the  novel  as  follows :  "David  Coppertield  is  a  posthumous  chil^  having 
been  bom  six  months  after  his  father's  death.  Ilis  mother,  young,  beautiful, 
inexperienced,  loving  and  lovable,  not  long  afterwards  marries  a  handsome 
and  plausible,  but  hard  and  stem  man,  Mr.  JIurdstone  by  name,  who  soon 
crashes  her  gentle  spirit  by  his  exacting  tyranny  and  by  his  cruel  treatment 
of  her  boy.  After  being  for  some  time  instruefeil  at  home  by  his  mother,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dullness  and  sullen  desperation  by  his  step-father,  David 
is  sent  from  home.  He  is  sent  to  a  villainous  school,  near  London,  kept  by  one 
Creakle,  where  he  receives  more  stripes  than  les.sons.  Here  he  is  kept  until 
the  death  of  his  mother,  when  his  step-father  sends  him,  he  beinjr  now  ten  years 
old,  to  London,  to  he  employed  in  Mnrdstone  and  Grinby's  warehouse  in  wash- 
ing out  empty  wine-bottles,  pasting  labels  on  them  when  filled,  and  the  like, 
at  a  salary  of  six  shillings  a  week.    But  such  is  the  secret  agony  of  his  soul 
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•t  linking  into  oompanioniihip  with  the  boya  with  whom  he  is  foreed  to  Maociate, 
that  he  at  l*-nirth  n-HolviMl  to  run  away,  ami  throw  himiieif  upon  the  kir-'niiM 
of  a  ffn>at-a  'nt,  Minn  IMny  Trotwoo«l,  whom  he  iiaii  never  ween,  but  ot  whow 
e<-centrie  habitM  an<l  HUiiriilMr  manner  he  ha*  often  heani.  Hhe  reeeives  him 
tiiiit'h  Iwtter  than  he  hml  expeete<l,  and  nooii  Hiloptn  him.  ami  )M>ntlM  him  to 
M'huul  in  the  neiirhltorinff  town  of  Canterbury,  lie  tloeN  well  here  and  finally 
graduateN  with  iiigli  lionorx  Having  made  up  \m  mind  to  beeome  a  pnictor, 
he  entern  the  ofliee  of  Mr.  Sp«'nlow,  in  London.  Soon  after  thin  hiit  aunt  lomm 
the  Ki'eater  part  of  hir  pro|H>rt.v ;  uml  i)avi<l,  lH>ing  eom|H-lled  to  look  almut 
him  for  the  meauH  of  HidMiHtenee.  learuH  ihe  art  of  Htenography,  and  Nupfiorta 
him.Helf  eomfortably  by  rf|K)rting  the  debateM  in  I'arlianv  t.  In  the  mean- 
time lie  haM  fallen  deMiM-rutely  in  love  with  Dora,  the  dar  '  Mr.  H|M'nlow, 
hut  liuM  iN-en  diwouragid  in  bin  Huit  by  the  young  lad.v  i  '  Mr.  S|N'alow 
dying,  however,  he  lH'<'omeM  an  aeeepted  suitor.  T'  mi'  •»><  -tt"  u.  on 
after  to  authorNhip,  he  aecpiires  a  reputation,  am  liian  iMipl  in.  <  m 
magazincM  and  periiMliealH.  lie  now  mnrries  Dora.  ;  i  =  .  i>'t  >  ,ti  /,  c.i  - 
tionate  girl,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  evi'rything  ji  i  i'  Ai  '  "i 
info  a  deeline  and  dit-H.     After  her  death  David  ;:          '>.■<•        p.,   - 

many  wmry  plmscs  of  mental  distresM.     Duriii>'   i  i     ii       >  ' 

a  <lear  friend  of  Dora'n  and  of  himwlf,  wrifen  t     '     u      '    i  •  i 
paxM'd,  he  returns  to  Kngland.  where  his  few        rl  •.  1    v     .ii 
famous,     lint  more  than  all  els«-  he  values  tin    |  i.i    ,■  i 
receives  from  Agnes,  whom  he  has  eoine  to  ihi.ik  'i.,-  \      - 
and  whom  he  would  gladly  make  his  wife,     lie  di.H<'uv>  i..  ,  i   i, 
him  and  they  are  soon  united." 

A  great  deal  of  interest  attaehes  to  David  Copper;:' 
that  the  novel  is  largely  autobiographieal.    John  Foister  in  J  in  Li/r  of  Charlea 
Dickrnn  iClmp?nan)  has  a  very  full  diseussion  on  this  point.     S«'e  also  Pierce's 
A  Dickens  Dictionary  and  The  Dickens  Originals  by  Edwin  Pugh  (Foulis). 
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PA(JK  S-BIr.  Barkia.    The  YHrmouth  carrier  who  takes  Daviil  from  IMunder- 

stone  to  Yannoutli.     It  was  he  who  uttered  the  immortal  phrase,  "Barkis  ia 

willin'. "  having  reference  to  his  willingness  to  marry  Clara  Peggotty,  David's 

nurse.    He  Nubsequently  married  Peggotty,  and  made  her  a  very  good  husband 

indeed.    See  Pierce's  The  Dickens  Dictionary. 

Blnnderstone.     A  village  in  SifTnlk,  where  David  was  born. 

I'.\0K  111-Mnrdatone.     David's  mother  married,  after  her  husband's  death, 

Edward  Murdstone.    S.e  Who's  Who  in  Dickens  by  T.  A.  Fyfe  (Hodder). 

Oaatera.     Small  bottles  for  holding;  salt,  pepper,  etc. 

PA(iK  11  -Topaawyer.    Of  course,  a  mythical  personage. 

PA(}H  12 -Choker.    X.ckties. 

PA(iR  14-  Peffgotty.     Clara  Peggotty.   Mrs.   Copperfield 's  servant.    David's 

early  nurse.  aii<l  his  lifelong  friend.    She  ultimately  married  Mr.  liarkis. 

P.\CiE  1.">-The  cow-pock.     Cowpox.  an   eruptive   disease  which    attacks  the 

udders  of  cows. 

Broken  wittles.     Ki!i<rmentH  left  over  from  the  meals. 

PAOK  Ifi-He'll  burst.     In  the  original  the  paragraph  concludes  as  follows: 

"and  from  observing  that  the  woman-servants  who  were  about  the  place  came 

out  to  look  and  giggle  at  me  as  a  young  phenomenon.    My  unfortunate  friend, 

the  waiter,  who  had  (|uite  recovered  his  spirits,  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed 

by  this,  but  joined  in  the  general  admiration  without  being  at  all  confuaed. 
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If  I  had  any  doubt  of  him.  I  nippoM  thU  half  awaki-ned  It;  but  I  am  Incluml 
to  believe  that  with  the  iimplfi  confkleiice  of  a  chll.l,  atxl  th«  natural  relian..' 
of  a  ehiia  ••  -on  miperior  yi-am  (.|ualiti.>«  I  am  wry  Horry  !->v  children  ahould 
prematu.  '/  change  for  worldly  wWom),  I  had  no  wrioun  miatruat  of  him. 
on  the  wholS)  even  then." 


A   8T    LAWRFATE   RAPID 


Thii  poem  waa  publiahed  in  I860  in  Heiperui  and  Other  Poemt  and  Lyrici. 
It  haa  aa  a  aub-title  St.  Lawrence,  but  it  ia  irapo-ible  to  My  that  any  particular 
rapid  ia  meant.  The  auiting  of  the  metre  and  eipreaaion  to  the  thought  ia  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  poem. 


PAGE  IT-BAtMO. 
riven. 


A  flat-bottomrd  boat  formerly  much  uaed  on  Canadian 


m 


JAIKIE'S   FLOWER   GARDEN 

Thia  aelection  ia  taken,  with  some  rhangeH  and  omitwiona,  from  Section 
III  Book  IV  of  Boa-Myrtle  and  Peat:  Being  Tales,  Chiefly  of  GaUouay,  Oath- 
ered  from  the  Years  MncrrLXXXIXMnccrXrV  publishod  in  1895.  The 
rtory  itself  is  entitled  The  Little  Lame  Angel  and  is  prefaml  by  w-veral  nihnrM 
of  poetry.  The  introduction  to  the  story  Ih  as  follows:  "Once  I  wrote  about 
two  little  boys  who  playp«1  together  all  throtigh  the  heats  of  the  Dry  Summer 
in  a  garden  very  beautiful  and  old.  The  tale  told  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  of  the  boys  was  lame.  an<l  also  why  they  lovetl  one  another  so  greatly.  Now, 
it  happenwl  that  soine  loved  what  was  told,  and  perhaps  even  more  that  which 
was  not  told,  but  only  hinted.  For  that  is  the  secret  of  being  loved— not  to 
tell  all.  At  least,  from  overseas  there  came  letters,  one.  two,  and  three,  asking 
to  be  told  what  these  two  did  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  TiOng  Ago,  what  they 
played  at.  where  they  wont,  and  what  the  dry  summer  heats  had  to  do  with 
it  all.  Perhaps  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  try  to  write  down  in  words  that  which 
was  at  once  so  little  and  so  dear.  Yet.  because  I  love  the  gard'O  and  the  boys, 
I  must,  for  my  own  pleasure,  tell  of  them  once  again." 

The  story  of  how  Jaikie  received  his  injury  is  tf .  '  ir  The  F^pKt  in  the 
Marrotc  Kirk  in  The  Stickit  Minister  and  .s'omr  Conmoi  Mr"  published  iii  1«0:i. 
Jiminy  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Simon  Adam,  mii  l.^U■^  of  the  Kirk  of  the 
Marrows  in  t'le  village  of  Muirgate.  while  Jaikie  wa.s  the  son  of  Ebcnczcr  Lang- 
bakkit,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  kirk.  The  two  boys  were  inseparable  com- 
panions. Jaikie.  of  course,  lookinc  up  with  almost  idolatrous  worship  to  Jimmy. 
as  the  son  of  the  minister.  A  dispute  bad  arisen  among  the  congregation  of 
the  kirk,  the  one  faction  bfirj}*  led  by  the  minister  and  the  other  by  his  elder 
Ebenezer  Langbakkit.    So  bitter  did  the  dispute  become  that  the  elder  plotted 
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with  his  adherents  to  take  poaaemion  of  the  manse,  during  the  mininter'a  absence, 
and  also  of  the  church  to  prevent  s«'rvice  being  held  by  the  opposite  faction. 
Jaikie  overheard  the  details  of  the  plot,  and  stealing  out  of  the  house,  hurried 
away  to  tell  Jiininy  the  whole  story.  The  two  boys  took  measures  to  outwit 
the  elder  and  his  followers.  When  some  of  the  men  arrived  at  the  manse  to 
take  possession  they  found  doors  and  windows  barred  and  Jiminy,  armed  with 
a  gun,  determined  not  to  surrender.  The  church  was  similarly  barred  and 
guarded  by  Jaikie.  also  armed  with  a  gun.  Enraged  at  his  son's  action 
Ebenejser  place*!  Iii»«  powder-flash  beneath  the  door  of  the  kirk  an<l  blew  it  up. 
When  the  men  rushed  into  the  church,  they  found  Jaikie  crushed  beneath  the 
heavy  door.  The  minister,  who  had  come  upon  the  scene,  "raisetl  him  ten- 
derly in  his  arms,  and  wiped  his  face  very  gently  with  his  napkin.  The  sight 
of  this  seemed  to  awaken  Ebenezer  Langbakkit.  'Give  me  my  dead,'  he  said 
suddenly  and  roughly.  'The  Lord  has  stricken  me.  I  am  a  man  of  violence." 
So  saying  he  strode  away  with  his  burden."  Though  Jaikie  was  badly  hurt, 
he  did  not  die,  but  he  was  ever  afterwards  lame.  When  Jiminy  went  to  college, 
Jaikie  accompanied  him  at  the  minister's  expense. 

PAGE  19  -  Boxwood.  The  dwarf  box.  a  small  bushy  plant,  generally  used  as 
a  border  or  hedge  in  gardens.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  box  tree,  which 
frequently  reaches  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  See  Trees  Shown  to  the 
Children  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman  (Jack). 

Dog  dayi.  The  hot,  sultry  days  of  mid-summer.  E.  Cobham  Brewer  says: 
"The  Romans  called  the  six  or  eight  hottest  weeks  of  the  summer  caniculares 
dies.  According  to  their  theory,  the  dog-star  Sirius.  rising  with  the  sun,  added 
to  the  heat,  and  the  dog  days  bore  the  combined  heat  of  the  dog-star  and  the 
sun  (July  3rd  to  August  11th)." 
PAGE  2(>  -  Burn.    In  Scotland  a  small  brook  or  rivulet. 

PAGE  21  -  Cornflowers,  rommonly  known  ns  bachelors'  button  and  blue 
bottle.  "It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  thistle.  The  flower  heads  are 
made  up  of  a  great  many  flowers  grouped  together.  In  the  outer  row  you  find 
a  circle  of  beautiful  bright  blue  flowers,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  blue  tube 
which  widens  out  at  the  mouth  like  a  trumpet,  and  is  edged  with  seven  sharp 
points.  Inside  this  outer  circle  there  is  a  mass  of  darker  blue  flowers,  slightly 
tingiKl  with  rose-color.  These  flowers  are  very  much  smaller,  and  their  pink 
tubes  are  vi>ry  tiny."  See  description  and  colored  illustration  in  Flowers 
Shown  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey  Kelman  (Jack).  Charles  M.  Skinner 
in  Mtiths  and  Legends  of  Flourrs,  Trees.  Fruits,  and  I'Innts  (Lippincott)  says: 
"Queen  Louise,  of  Prussia,  flying  from  Berlin  before  the  advance  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  hid  in  a  field  of  grain  with  her  children,  and  beguiled  i>'  tedium 
by  braiding  cornflowers  into  wreaths  for  their  little  heads.  The  blue  flower 
was  remembered  by  one  of  these  children,  the  gniff  old  Emperor  William,  who. 
when  he  retaliated  on  the  French  by  conquering  the  third  Napoleon,  made  the 
cornflower  his  emblem,  and  it  was  adopted  by  his  people,  in  whose  fields  it 
grows  abundantly." 

Monkey-flowers.  A  plant  of  the  r'ffwort  Family,  having  pale  violet-purple, 
rarely  white,  blomoms.  The  plant  is  so  called  from  the  gaping  corolla,  which 
makes  the  blossom  look  somewhat  as  if  it  were  grinning  like  a  monkey  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana  in  TTow   to  Know  the   Wild  Flowers    (Scribner)   says: 
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••From  July  onwaid  the  raonkey-flowem  tinge  the  wet  fields  and  border  he 
Btreams  and  ponds;  not  growing  in  the  water,  but  seeking  a  hummoek  in  he 
gwamp,  or  a  safe  foothold  on  the  brook's  edge,  where  they  can  ab-orb  the 
moisture  requisite  to  their  vigorous  growth."  ...  •       . 

PAGE  22 -Hart '•-tongue.    A  popular  name  in  Great  Britain  for  a  species  of 

P^E  23-Blltterciipi.  The  buttercup  is  a  weed,  pure  and  simple.  See  de- 
scription and  colored  illustration  in  Janet  Harvey  Kelman's  Flowers  Shown 
to  the  Children.    See  page  r,'J.  ....    ,, 

OhaliOM.  Clips.  An  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers  of  the  buttercups. 
PAGE  24-Hon«yittckle.  C.  E.  Smith  says:  "The  honeysuckle  floweis  grow 
in  loose  heads  at  the  en.l  of  the  leaf  stem.  They  are  shaped  like  lonp  trumpets 
and  these  trumpi'ts  are  very  narrow  at  the  one  end,  and  widen  out  a  the  mouth 
into  two  une.,ual  lips.  The  lower  lip  is  merely  a  lonp  strap  eiirle.l  over  at 
the  end.  But  the  upper  lip  is  very  mu.h  broader,  an.l  it  is  fringed  at  the 
edire  These  beautiful  tlower-trumiH-ts  are  yellow-pink,  sometimes  almost  purple 
on  the  outside,  an.l  inside  they  are  pale  yellow.  There  are  often  seven  to  ten 
of  these  trumpets  elase  together  in  one  ol.ister.  an.l  you  ean  sc-e  the  h.-a.ls  of  the 
stamens,  and  the  long  green  tip  of  the  seed-ves.sel  eo.ning  out  of  the  mouth  of 
each  tnimpet  "  A  colored  illustration  of  the  bloom  of  the  honeysuckle  is  found 
in  Janet  Harvey  Kelman's  Flowers  Shown  to  the  Children.  See  also  Harriet  L. 
Keeler's  Our  (lardrn  Flowers. 

PAGE  25 -Thinks  so,  too.  In  the  original  the  story  concludes  as  follows: 
•'The  latter  statement  was.  of  course,  wholly  unauthorized.  Jaikie  sat  up  and 
put  his  foot  on  the  floor.  All  the  pain  had  gone  out  of  it.  He  told  Jimmy. 
who  had  an  explanation  for  everything.  He  knew  how  the  foot  had  got  better 
and  how  the  flowers  were  watere.1.  'Course  it  must  have  been  the  angH«. 
little  babv  angels  that  can't  fly  yet-only  crawl.  I  did  hear  them  scuffling 
scroas  the  floor  last  night.'    And  this,  of  course,  explained  everything. 


V 
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SING    A   SONG    OF    THE    SEA 

Each  stan^^  of  this  poem  has  its  own  subject,  and  each  in  honor  of  Britain's 
navv.  The  first  stanza  sings  of  the  sea  which  encircles  the  British  I.slcs.  The 
aecond  celebrates  the  ships  whos.-  hon.e  is  on  the  sea.  the  «<ea..  liner,  the  little 
pleasure  vachts.  and  the  n.ighty  battleships.  The  third  stan/a  chants  t  e 
praises  of  the  sailors  with  their  courage  and  skill.  «""  "'«"  .""•  f '';;.  JJ  ^ 
fourth  sta.'H  sums  up  the  whole  by  singing  «  hymn  of  pra.se  to  Bntanma 
herself  the  land  jhat  ha.s  bred  sons  capable  of  .lefending  her  against  every  toe. 


THE    H.XHMKCIDK    FEAST 

This  selection,  en.iUed  in  the  or.gu.al  -The  S.ory  of  ,1.-   ''i^^'':^'; 
Brother,  •  .s  lak-n   trom   The   Arubiun   SiyhU'   Ent< rtan,m.  nt...      Ihe   .storj    ... 
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the  text  in  arranged  partly  in  dramatic  form  for  the  purpoHeH  of  retiding.  See 
page  68.  The  UannccideH  were  a  iiobk>  t'erniau  family  who  wttled  iu  Bagdad, 
and  became  very  wealthy  and  iwwerful. 


THE   SONG   OF   THE    CAMP 


This  poem  is  classed  ainoiip;  "Roinanees  and  Lyrics."  in  Thr  PorHial  Works 
of  Bayard  Taylor.  Albert  H.  Smyth  says:  "  In  The  Song  of  the  Camp  Bayard 
Taylor  rises  very  near  the  heaven  of  highest  sonp. " 

The  poem  eommemorates  an  incident  which  took  place  before  Sebastopol 
during  the  Crimean  war.  The  city,  a  stronR  Russian  harbor  and  fortreaa  on 
the  Black  Sea,  was  besieged  by  the  allitnl  armies  of  Britain,  France,  and  Turi»y 
fff'u  October,  1H,'}4.  to  September.  1855.  The  defences  of  the  place  were  atrong 
«t  'h'  bepiuiinn  of  the  war,  and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  allies  had  allowed  the 
Ku^.-^^ians  to  strengthen  immensely  the  existing  fortifications,  and  to  build  new 
ones.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  defences  were  the  Malakoif  Tower,  a  stone-built 
work,  and  the  Oreat  Kedan,  a  structure  of  earth  created  as  the  enemy  advanced. 
On  June  18th.  1855.  the  allies  attempted  to  carry  the  city  liy  storm,  the  British 
attacking  the  tJreat  Redan  and  the  PVench  the  Malakoff.  but  Iwth  assaults 
proved  uni  uccesaful.  Later,  on  September  Stli.  another  attempt  was  made,  and 
this  time  the  French  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Malakoff,  but  the  British  were 
driven  back  from  the  Great  Reiian  with  frightful  slaughter.  Shortly  after- 
wards Sebhstopol  surrendered  after  an  heroic  defence  of  .349  days.  During 
the  siege  S4.(K>0  Russians  are  said  to  have  fallen,  while  the  ailieil  armies  lost 
at  least  WMKH)  men  A  vivid  account  of  the  two  as.saiilts  on  the  Great  Iletian 
is  given  in  Siirrifors'  Tales  of  (irxit  Hrent.'i  retold  by  Walter  Wood  ('assell). 
See  also  The  British  Satioii  by  George  M.  Wrong  i.Macmillan^  and  Thi  HattUs 
of  English  Histonj  by  H.  B.  George  (Dodd) 

The  music  of  /l/i»iiV  Laurie  is  found  in  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  edited 
by  J.  I'.  .McCaskcy  ( Aiiicrican  Hook  Co  '.  The  words  of  the  |)ocm  are  as 
follows : 

"  Mnx«rlt"in's  br:ii>»  aif  Imnnn' 
Wliirr  early  f.i 's  'lir  ilov. 
And    it  f"    ilirrr    llmt     Anni<>    Ijaurt* 
Oio'il   nir  tier  priinuw  true;  — 
(lir'fi   niP  l»'r  promi?*''   trnp. 

Whii't)  iif 'it  foffjot   will  \v: 

Ami    for   Hnti?iii>   .Aniiii     Liiiirii" 

I'll    lay    nil'    iIkiiik'    .hi. I    .Utv 

"  Her  lirnn    is  likp  tlir  »iih«  .jrif!, 
tliT  thriuit    is   like   th"   Nwan; 
HtT  Ijirt'  it  \a  ttip  fntrr«t 

That    t    cr  lin'  miih  !*hiuii    on. 
That   t   >r  tl.,-  mm  i>h,tn     .111. 

Anil   ilark    hlii"   m   her  >"' 
Aii'l   I'l'T  ti.inni*'   Attnii'  liHtin*- 
1  'li  lav  nip  iiouni'  uml   'it'p. 
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"  Like  (Ipt  od  the  (jowsn  lyinjf 
It  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet. 
Like  the  wind*  in  8nmnier  aighiog, 
Her  voice  is  low  and  nwoet;  — 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me: 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
•  I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee." 

PAGE  33 -Outer  twnchwi.  Alwut  M  miles  of  trenches  were  dug  by  the 
allies  during  the  siege. 

Ounpi  alhod.  Th.'  British.  Fniul),  Turks,  and  Sardinians  were  engaged 
against  the  Russians,  but  really  only  the  British  and  the  French  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

Radon.  William  Kimberlin  says:  "The  Kedan  has  been  formed  by  throwing 
up  the  earth  in  an  immense  thiek  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high.  There  are  two 
loag  stretehes  of  ihe  wall,  each  extending  for  about  seventy  yards.  In  the 
middle  is  a  sharp  |)oint  jutting  out  towards  you  like  the  bow  of  a  ship.  This 
point  IS  about  seventeen  feet  high.  The  whole  of  the  Redan  grins  at  you  with 
guns.  That  is  not  all.  In  front  of  it  is  an  enormous  diteh,  eleven  f-t  deep, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  In  front  of  that  again  is  a  ..edge  of 
spikes  and  bayonets  and  swords.  In  front  of  this  again  is  a  s.reteh  of  very 
rough  sloping  ground,  and  something  like  400  yards  from  the  Redan  itself 
are  the  trenches  which  we  have  mad.-  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  Russian 
fire,  and  to  cover  us  as  we  work  day  after  day.  like  moles  burrowing,  near 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  deliver  a  fierce  sudden  rush.  What  will  it  be 
then  to  nwh  up  that  rough  slope  to  the  ridge  where  the  Kedan  is.  packed  with 
troops  and  bristling  with  guns?" 

Th*  forti.    The  French  were  to  storm  the  Malakoff  and  the  British  the  Great 
R«dan.    Sei  liitrmluctioii. 

Severn  .  .  .  Clyde  .  .  .  Shannon.     Represenlative    rivers   of    Knglaml.    Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

PAGE  34    Lfte  an  anthem.     "The  sons;  tak'-s  on  a  sacred  character  from 
the  circumstances.     It  becomes  a  confession,  such  as  warriors  were  wont   to 
make  to  the  priests  upon  the  evr  of  battle." 
Darkening  ooean.    The  Black  Sea. 

Bloody  tnnut'B  emben.    The  sun  was  setting  in  a  crimson  glow  prophetic  of 
the  coming  slaughter. 

Mortan.    Short  cannon  used  for  throwing  shells. 
Nora  .  .  .  Mary.    Characteristic  Irish  and  English  names. 
Tmth.     Loyalty.  * 


BEETHOVEN'S   MOONLIGHT    SONATA 

This  s«'lection  appeared  anonyiiionsly  some  years  ago  in  the  Widf-Awakf 
Magazine.    It  has  very  little,  if  any,  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  is  not  ueces-sar:, 
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to  enter  into  a  diseuHsion  on  this  point.    The  story  itielf  ii  bMatifolly  sympMr 
tbetic,  and  th»»  incident  may  well  have  happened. 

i^^n^^x)*'^  ^*"  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  Prumia.  on  December  16th, 
1770  Hm  father,  a  tenor  smger  at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
was  a  man  of  vfr>-  .iissipateH  habits,  and.  as  a  consequence,  was  very  poor. 
Early  perceiving  tli.-  undoubted  musical  Ulents  of  his  son,  and  wishing  to 
I)roHt  by  these,  lie  put  him  through  a  very  .severe  course  of  training,  especially 
on  the  violin.  Soon  the  boy  |>aHNe(l  b«\voii(l  his  father's  instruction,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  other  teaeh»Ts.  who  took  a  great  interest  in  developing 
Ins  won<lerful  gifts.  In  1783  his  first  comptwifions  were  published,  and  in  the 
next  year,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  court 
organist.  In  17!»2.  at  the  expense  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  continue  his  education,  and  while  th^re  took  several  lessons  from 
•Mozart.  Srr  jMyr  I  Hi.  .\fter  a  stay  ot  three  montlis  at  Vienna  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Monn.  us  he  was  neetletl  by  his  fainiiv ;  from  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  practically  their  sole  support.  In  1792.  again  through  the  kindness  of  the 
.Xrchlushop,  he  went  oii.c  more  to  Vienna  and  there  he  resided,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years  spent  in  Rome,  during  the  renminder  of  his  life.  The  years 
prior  to  18(H)  were  his  happiest  and  most  hopeful  period,  but  a  great  disaster 
was  impending.  Signs  of  (icafiiess.  early  noticed,  were  becoming  more  pro- 
iioiinccd,  and  shortly  after  IrtOti  he  became  totelly  deaf.  An  unfortunate  love 
affair,  an  unworthy  nephew  who  betrayed  his  tru>l.  and  the  gre.d  and  neglect 
of  his  relatives  generally,  render.'d  his  later  life  unhappy;  but  through  all  he 
eontinu.")!^  to  produce  his  unrivalled  compositions.  He  died  at  Vienna,  March 
L'fith,  1827.  .\n  excellent  sketch  of  Beethoven  is  given  in  Stories  of  (irrat  Muni- 
nans  by  Kathrine  Lois  Seobey  and  Olive  Browne  Home  (American  Book  Co) 
See  also  A  Ihn,  trith  Hrrthovrn  by  .May  Byron  (Ilodder)  and  Litth-  Stories  of 
dprmanij  by  Maude  Barrows  Dutton  (American  Book  i'o.)  There  are  many 
biographies  of  the  musician,  but  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  reference  are 
Lif»  of  Rffthm-en  by  Louih  Nohl  (McCIurg),  and  Brethoven  bv  II.  A.  Rudall 
(Seribner'i. 

Beethoven's  "Moonlight  Sonata"  was  given  to  the  world  in  1802.  It  con- 
sists of  thre««  movements,  the  first  slow  and  graceful,  the  second  brisk  and 
sprightly,  the  third  ver>-  swift  and  emotional.  Tii.-  Sonata  grew  out  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  life  of  the  composer.  Louis  .\ohl  .says:  "And  now 
iM^an  for  Beethoven  a  p.'rio<l  of  seven-  trials,  brought  upon  him  bv  himself 
Absorb«-d  in  work,  he  neglected  to  take  sutTicient  care  of  his  physical  health. 
Ills  trouble  with  his  hearing  was  increasing,  hut  he  paid  no  attention  to  it  His 
carelessness  in  this  reganl  rediie.-d  him  to  a  condition  in  which  hi  wouhi  have 
found  no  alLviation  and  no  joy  wen-  it  not  for  the  inexhaustible  resources  he 
passes.sed  will.in  hims<'lf.  But  to  understand  hun  fullv  we  must  read  what  he 
wrote  liiiiiself  111  .lune,  18(il.  to  his  friend  Amentia,  who  Lad  left  Vienna  two 
years  before.  He  .says:  'Your  own  dear  Beethoven  is  verv  unhappv  He  is  in 
conHict  with  nature  and  with  Cod.  ,  .  You  must  know  that  what  wks  most  pre- 
cious to  me,  my  hearing,  has  been,  in  great  part,  lost  How  sad  my  life  is'  All 
that  was  dear  to  me,  all  thai  I  loved,  is  gone!  How  happv  would'  1  now  be  if  I 
could  only  hear  as  I  xm'd  to  hear  If  I  eoiild  I  would  flv  to  thee,  hut  as  it  is  I 
mu.st  stay  away.  .My  best  years  will  fly,  and  I  shall  not  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  my  ynulh.  nor  accomplush  in  my  art  what  I  fondiv  hoped  I  would.  I  must  now 
tak..  rt-fusre  in  the  sadness  of  r»-si(mation.'  We  have  here  the  words  to  the  long- 
drawn,  tum-nal  tones  of  a  sonjr  as  we  fin.l  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
(sharp  minor  (.Motmlight)  Sonata  op.  27.  \o.  II,  which  belongs  to  this  perio<l, 
I  lie  din'ct  incentivf  to  its  composition  was  S<.ii!iies'  poem,  /)»>  Rctirin,  in  which 
he  gives  us  the  description  of  a  daughter  praying  ."or  her  noble  father,  who  has 
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been  condemneil  to  death.  But  in  this  painful  stniRKle  with  self,  we  also  hear 
£  atom  of  paaaion  in  words  as  well  as  tones  Beethoven's  life  at  th«  time 
WM  one™  8or\w.  He  writes:  'I  can  say  that  I  am  living  a  m^^^Sle  life  I 
h^e  more  than  once  execrated  my  existence.  But  if  possible  I  shall  bid  defi- 
ance  tTSte  although  there  will  be.  I  know,  moments  in  my  I'fe  when  I  ^h^ 
Se  God's  m«t  unhappy  creature.'  The  thunders  of  power  may  be  heard  u.  * 
finale  of  that  Sonata." 

PAGE  36 -Bonn.    A  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  1 
miles  from  Cologne.    It  is  noted  a>  the  birthplace  of  Beethoven. 
A  walk.    Beethoven  was  generally  careless  of  his  health  and  neglec-ted  ise 

almost  entirely.    See  Introduction. 

8onaU  in  F.  This  celebrated  Sonata  was  written  m  1804  m  honor  of  N  ^n 
Bonaparte,  but  was  not  published  until  1806.  When  the  news  cam.  that 
Napoleon  had  had  himself  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  composer  was 
so  disappointed  and  angry  that  his  friends  could  with  difficulty  restram  him 
from  tearing  up  the  score.  "It  is  still  the  longest  extant  perfect  design  in 
instrumental  music."  A  sonata  is  a  musical  composition  for  a  single  instrument 
consisting  of  three  or  four  movements. 
Finale.    The  closing  passage  of  the  sonata. 

Ooloffn«.    A  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  famoos  for  its 
beautiful  and  stately  cathedral. 

PAGE  37 -Excited.    He  had  evidently  found  one  who  could  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  passion  for  music — a  kindred  soul. 

Harpdchord.    An  old-fashioned  stringed  musical  instrument,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a  modern  grand  piano. 

Spell.    The  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  .  .     u 

PAGE  38 -Your  pardon.  Beethoven  was  even  this  early  haunted  with  the 
fear  of  loss  of  his  hearing,  so  that  he  could  perhaps  more  than  others  sym- 
pathize with  the  affliction  of  the  young  girl. 
Brfihl.  A  town  of  Prussia,  about  eight  miles  from  Cologne. 
PAGE  40 -Massive  iignre.  "His  statues.  l)usts,  and  portraits  represent  him 
with  a  massive  head,  broad  brow,  dignified,  sombre  expression  of  countenance, 
and  features  of  harsh  but  heroic  east." 

Lovely  movement.    A  beautiful  interpretation  of  each  of  the  three  movements 
of  the  Sonata  is  found  in  Prances  Ridley  Havergal's  poem  The  MoonUght 

Sonata. 

PAGE  41  -  Agitato  finale.    The  closing  movement  in  very  rapid  time. 


THE  WHITE-THROAT  SPARROW 

This  poem  was  published  in  1893  in  This  Canada  of  Ours  and  Other  Poems 
under  the  title  Th-  r„^i<idian  Song-Sparrow.  It  is.  however,  the  white-throated 
sparrow  that  is  domiibe.!  A  similar  poem.  The  Whitethroat  by  Theodore 
Harding  Rand  iii  .1  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse  (Briggs),  has  the  refrain, 
"I  love  dear  Caua.la,  Canada,  Canada." 
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The  whitc-throatcd  sparrow  ii  the  nuwt  beautiful  of  all  the  aparrowa. 
It  ia  deacrilM-d  aa  follows:  "A  plump,  handaonie  binl ;  white  throat  and  crown 
Btripei;  back  striped  with  black,  bay,  and  whitish;  rump  light  olive-brown;  bay 
edgings  to  wings,  and  two  white  cross-bars;  under  parts  gray;  yellow  spot  be- 
fore eye.    Female  crown,  brown ;  markings  less  distinct. ' ' 

Many  intt-rprotations  have  been  given  to  the  swei-t  and  plaintive  song  of 
the  white-throat.  In  parU  of  the  United  States  it  is  called  the  Peabody  Bird, 
its  song  sounding  like  " Pea-a-i)eabody,  i)eabody,  peabody."  In  Maine  the  song 
is  said  to  be  "All-day,  whittling,  whittling,  whittling."  Sir  Jameb  D.  Edgar 
in  a  note  says:  "Early  settlers  hearil  hira  echoing  their  despair  with  'Hard 
times  in  Canada,  Canada,  Canada'.  Others  maintain  that  he  is  searching  for 
traces  of  a  dark  crime,  and  unceasingly  demands  to  know  '  Who  killed  Kennedy, 
Kennedy,  Kennedy!'  The  thrifty  farmer  detects  the  words  of  warning— 'Come 
now,  sow-the-whoat,  sow-the-wheat,  sow-t he- wheat.'  The  writer  has  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  little  song  the  melancholy  sentiments  indicated  in  these  lines." 
In  the  {HK'm  in  the  text  two  other  interpretations  are  given.  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright  in  Birdcraft  (Maemillan)  points  out  that  "You  may  take  your  choice 
as  to  the  words,  but  pray  notice  that  all  thew;  int.ipr.tations  have  the  same 
accented  value,  and  so  equally  imitate  the  song."  lUrd-Lifc  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman  (Appleton)  has  a  full-page  colored  illustration  with  a  good  description 
of  the  bird.  There  i.s  &\m  a  fuli-|)agc  illustration  in  Our  Common  Birds  and 
How  to  Know  Them  by  John  H.  Grant  (Seribner).  See  also  CUuen  Bird  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  aud  Elliott  Coues  (Maemillan). 


MADKLKI.NK    I)K   VERCHHRES 

The  account  of  .Madcliinc  dc  Vrrcliercs  in  tlic  text  is  based  upon  the  story 
written  down  by  herself  at  the  request  of  the  Manjuis  de  Beauharnais,  Governor 
of  ('ana<lH.  The  compltlf  nairativ.-,  as  given  in  th.-  Siipitltmi  nt  to  Dr.  Brum- 
ner's  Report  on  Canadian  Archives,  7WW,  is  entitled:  "Narrative  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  .Mile.  .Marie  Madeleine  dc  Vcrchcres.  ap-d  14  years,  against  the  Iro<iuoi.s, 
in  the  yt-ar  M)<Mi.  on  October  22nd,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Francis 
Parkmari  tells  tlic  story  admirably  in  his  Count  Frontenac  and  Xew  France 
under  Louis  XIV  (I,ittle.  Hrown). 

Marie  Madeleine  Jurret.  the  daughter  of  the  seignior  of  Vercheres,  was  born 
at  her  father's  seigniory  in  April.  1()78.  Her  heroic  defence  of  the  fort  against 
the  Iro(|iiois  took  plaee  in  lt;!»2.  when  she  was  but  fourteen  venrs  of  age.  She 
was  married  twiee:  tirM  in  ITOti  to  Thomas  de  hi  Naudiere.  and  again  in  1722 
to  .M.  (le  la  I'lrade.  In  her  later  years  she  received  a  |ieii>ion  for  life  from  the 
French  goverimient.     The  dale  of  her  death  is  unknown. 

Subse()iieiit  to  her  seeond  marriage  in  1722  .Madeleine  was  the  heroine  of 
another  adventure  with  the  Indians.  One  day  two  giant  .VlM-nakis  entered  the 
house  witli  the  ohjed  of  pickinf.'  a  quarrel  with  her  hushand  De  la  Terade 
ordered  them  out,  aud  thev  d.parted  fiercely  angry.  In  a  few  inomnets  tlicv 
returned,  armed  with  a  tomahawk  and  a  hatchet,  and  made  a  rush  at  him      He 
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..loHcd  with  one  .,f  tl...  Imlians.  but  was  on  the  point  of  beinR  ovcrpovvere.l 
when  a  settler,  who  happ«'ned  to  be  passing,  came  to  his  aid.  The  other  imiian 
rS  a  blow  with  his  tomahawk  at  de  la  Parade,  but  Madeleine  wrenchod  the 
weapon  from  his  grasp  an.l  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Just  then,  to  her  utter 
surprise,  she  found  herself  in  the  hands  of  four  squaws.  One  of  them  seized  her 
by  the  throat  and  another  by  the  hair,  after  tearing  off  her  cap.  Jhe  other  two 
seized  her  round  the  body  in  order  to  throw  her  into  the  fire,  /^""gher  des- 
perate condition,  her  twelve-year-old  son  grasped  a  weapon  and  bt-at  the  squaws 

ntil  they  were  eomp.Ue<l  to  let  her  go.  They  then  turntnl  their  attaek  upon 
de  la  I'e?a.l.',  who  had  grasped  the  first  Indian  by  the  hair  and  wm  about  to 
Slav  him     The  Indian  b»gged  for  his  life,  and  the  squaws,  now  badly  frightened, 

iTin  his  entreaties.  The  s..ttler  interceded  for  hiin.  and  tf'nking  it  more 
prudent  to  spare  the  Indian  than  to  slay  him,  de  la  I  erade  allowed  the  party 
t'oTa'e  withoiit  further  injury.  "Thus."  says  Madeleine,  "it  was  that  I  saved 
my  husbands  life,  and  that  my  son,  who  was  but  twelve  years  old,  saved  that 

°'  ^^Marieine  was  not  the  only  heroine  in  her  family  Some  two  years  before 
the  incident  in  the  text  her  mother  had  found  herself  beset  in  the  same  fort. 
wiVonly  Sree  or  four  armed  men.  and  had  heroically  defended  herself  against 
S  Imjiois  for  two  .lays  until  help  arrived.  The  fort  itself  was  frequently 
attacked   as  it  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  raids  on  ^lontreal. 

A  graph  c  account  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres  is  given  in  Umd.  and  Matrons 
of  Ncu-  France  bv  Mary  Sifton  I'epi^r  (Little.  Brown).  Other  accounts,  but 
containiii  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  details,  are  found  m  An  Ameruan  Book 
oTgoS Deeds  bv  James  Baldwin  (American  Hook  Co.)  and  in  The  Heroines 
of  Ca^^adian  History  by  W.  S.  Herrington  (Briggs).  Many  poems  have  been 
Written  dl^iig  with  tlu-  inci.lent.  the  best  of  which  is  perhaps  Madek^m  de 
VerSrei  by  John  Bead  published  in  Songs  of  the  Great  Dtmimon  edited  by 
W.  D.  Lighthall  (Scott). 

I'AOE  43-Ckneral  Wolfe.    Wolfe  captured  Quebec  on  September  Kith,  1759. 
See  Wolfe  by  A.  U.  Brwlley  in  English  Men  of  Action  series  (Macmillan). 
Larked  everywhere,    s,.,-  pnnf  142.  ,    u    ..     w      *« 

Beineiir  In  French  Cnnadu  larpe  t;rants  of  land  were  made  by  the  king  to 
certain  pemon^  generallv  r.-tire.l  army  officers,  on  condition  of  their  performing 
certain  services.  The  land  so  granted  was  called  a  seignwry  and  the  holder  a 
seignior.  See  the  chapter  on  'The  Colonist-Hebert"  in  Canad%an  Types  of  the 
Old  Hegimc  by  Charles  W,  Colby  (Holt). 

The  Troquota.    Ste  page  142.  ,   ,     „        . 

PAGE  44  -  Her  brothen.  One  of  thesi-  boys  afterwards  joined  the  French  army 
and  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Haverhill  in  17tW  In  a  letter  written  some  years 
later  Madeleine  states  that  one  of  her  brothers  had  b..en  burned  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  or  not  it  was  one  of  tlics.-  boys. 
Blook-hoTUe.  A  building  constructed  of  squared  timber  and  pierced  with  loop- 
holes for  guns.  Sff  page  r>J.  ^x.  a  * 
PAOE  47  -PttTsned  and  defeated  them.  A  hand  of  converts  from  the  Saut 
St  Louis  arrived  soon  after,  followed  the  trail  of  their  heathen  countrymen, 
overtook  them  on  Lake  Champlain.  and  recovered  twenty  or  more  French  pris- 
oners." 

Rifle  in  hand.    This  is  scarcely  correct.    See  Introduction.  ^ 

Oastle  Dangeroui.    So  called  because  it  lay  directly  in  the  paths  of  the  Indians 
attack. 
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THE   SEA 

Thia  pwm  ii  pnreljr  imperwul  and  hu  no  relation  to  the  actual  Hfo  of 
the  author.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poet  never  even  croaaed  the  Unfflwh  Channel. 
Hia  biographer  aUtea  that  "the  only  time  he  waa  ever  on  the  aea  it  made  him 
very  aick."  A  writer  in  The  Book  of  Knowledge  (Orolier)  aaya-.  "The  apirit 
of  freedom  which  one  aeema  to  abaorb  when  in  the  full  delight  of  a  voyage 
over  the  aparkling  aea  haa  never  been  better  rendered  thhc  in  thia  poem. 
In  thia  case  it  is  auppoaed  to  be  an  old  Bailor  who  ia  speaking,  but  the  aalty 
breeze,  which  the  poet  haa  so  cleverly  suggested  by  the  swift  movement  of  hia 
verae,  ia  familiar  to  ua  all.  There  is  a  certain  infectioua  quality  of  actual 
pleasure  in  this  song  of  the  sea  that  makea  us  for  the  moment  aharera  of  the 
old  sailor 'a  love  for  the  life  of  the  ocean,  though  we  may  be  conacioua  that 
there  ia  another  side  to  it  leas  attractive." 

PAGE  48  -  Hooks  tha  sUai.    Daxhes  its  foam  in  the  face  of  the  akiea. 
OnuUad  erttttnrt.    The  sea  in  calm. 

Tha  world  batow.    The  very  secrets  of  the  world  under  the  ocean  aeem  to  be 
laid  bare. 

lonth-waat  blaata.    The  ahip  rides  so  high  on  the  wavea  that  the  origin  of  tha 

wind  is  revealed. 

I'AGE  4!) -Bad  tha  mom.    A  warning  of  a  coming  storm. 

Porpoiaa.    A  member  of  the  whale  family,  usually  five  or  eight  feet  in  length. 

Its  motion  in  the  water  is  a  kind  of  circular  leap.     See  SaturtA  Hittory  by 

Alfred  H.  Miles  (Dodd). 

Dolphiu.    The  dolj)hin  measures  generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 

length.     A  wide  dorsal  fin  of  a  yellow-gold  color  extends  almost  the  whole 

length  of  the  batk.    S«h'  Alfritl  II.  .Miles '«  Salural  Ilutory.    F.  A.  Farrar  says: 

"The  dolphin  in  a  curious  animal  of  the  whale  family,  which  drew  the  attention 

of  sailors  in  very  early  times.     It  is  a  powerful  swimnier.  and  herds  of  these 

creatures  may  often  be  wen  gambolling  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  playing 

around  ships,  as  though  delighting  in  the  company  of  men.    They  fiing  them- 

st'lves  out  of  the  water  to  such  a  height  that  they  have  been  known  to  fall  on  the 

deck.-i  of  v.ssels.     There  has  always  been  an  idea,  too,  that  they  are  fond  of 

niusir.  and  give  signs  of  their  delight  by  their  movements,  and  by  following 

v.ss*-!-,  when  they  hear  it."    .See  Old  Greek  Suture  Htoriea  by  F.  A.  Farrar 

(Ilarrap). 


A   CLOSE   CALCULATION 

The  Amphion  mentioned  in  the  text  was  scrapped  some  time  after  the  inci- 
dent reeonied.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  of  the  British  ships  sunk 
shortly  after  the  oiithn-ak  of  the  (Jreat  War  in  1914  was  the  Amphion,  the  name 
being  still  presrrvwl  among  the  veswls  of  the  British  Navy. 
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PAGE  60  -  Iiqaimaoli  At  thw  time  Ewiuimault,  near  Victoria,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  waa  a  fortified  naval  station,  mainUined  by  the  Imperial  Qovern- 
ment  It  waa  the  headquarters  of  what  waa  then  known  as  the  Pacific  aquadron 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 


A   TALE   OP   TWO   BROTHERS 


The  name  of  the  writer  of  this  poem,  Eliza  Cook,  was  omittc'  from  the 
first  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader.  The  poem  telin  a  beautiful  story  oi  l/i  otherly 
love  and  unselfishness. 


*:Ji 


THE   OASIS 

In  1846  George  "William  Curtis  spent  some  time  travelling  in  the  East.  This 
selection  in  the  text  is  adapted  from  an  incident  taken  from  the  sketches  that  he 
subsequently  wrote  describing  his  various"  journeyings. 


PAGE  60  -  Btliamt     Low,  respectful  bows. 

PAGE  61  -  B  Hariih.    A  town  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara. 

Infld*!.     In  the  eyes  of  Mohammedans  all  others  are  infidels  and  unbelievers. 

Matlliii.    A  .Mohammedan  priest  whos*-  duty  it  is  at  certain  hours  to  call  the 

faithful  to  prayer. 

Mimurtt     Here  a  tower  on  a  Mohammedan  nioH(|tie. 

HoBMr'a  Ma.     The  Mediterranean,  the  tfreat  "middle  sea"  of  the  ancients 

It  waa  over  this  sea  that  the  Greeks  sailetl  to  and  from  Troy,  and  on  it  lUyss«»H 

met  with  his  many  adventures.    Homer  was  the  great  Epic  poet  of  the  Greeks, 

the  author  of  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  facts  of 

hia  life.    See  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  H.  A.  Guerber  (American  Book  Co.). 

Htlmt.  The  daughter  of  Tyndarus  and  Leda,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time.    She  had  nmny  suitors,  and  as  her  father  had  great  difficulty  in 

making  up  his  mind  she  was  allowed  her  own  free  choice.  She  chose  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  lived  hap|)ily  with  iiim  for  some  time.  But  Paris,  son  of 
the  king  of  Troy,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Sparta,  persua.l.'d  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  to  fly  with  him.  Menelaus  at  once  took  steps  to  recover  his  wife, 
called  all  her  former  suitors  to  his  aid,  and  sailed  with  a  great  expedition 
against  Troy.  After  a  siege  of  ten  years  the  city  was  captured  and  Helen  was 
restored  to  her  husband.  See  Storir.i  of  the  Golden  Age  by  Mary  Gooch  Ander- 
son (Maemillan)  and  The  Iliad  of  Homer  done  into  English  prose  by  Lang,  Leaf, 
and  Myers  in  Pocket  Clas.<iics  (Maemillan). 

The  Argoiurats.  A  band  of  heroes  who  sailed  across  the  Mediterranean  and 
through  the  Black  Sea  to  Colchis,  under  the  leadership  of  Jason,  to  bring  back 
to  Greece  the  celebratetl  Golden  Fleece.  Their  many  and  varied  adventures  are 
fully  described  in  The  Heroes  by  Charles  Kingsley  (Maemillan).  See  also 
Favorite  Greek  Myths  by  Lilian  S.  Hyde  (Heath). 
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Oolwnbu.  ColiimbuH  wan  a  uativp  of  Ofno*.  See  page  'JJt. 
Ovtluigf.  A  ('i>l<>))ratp(l  fity  fuundcii  liy  the  Phipniciana  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  For  maiiy  ycant  Carthagi'  waa  thr  chief  maritime  power  of  the 
world,  but  the  city  waH  titmlly  ilcNtrnytil  by  the  Roiuaiih.  s.  c  Hutorkal  Talt$: 
Roman  by  CharlcM  MurriM  (Lippincott )  ami  Famou*  Men  of  Rome  by  Jotin  II. 
Haarcn  and  A.  it.  Poland  (American  Mook  Co.). 

Thf  sirens.  Three  nch  nymphM  "who  cimrmed  no  much  by  their  melmlious 
voice**,  that  all  for^t  their  employmcntM  to  lixtcn  with  more  attention,  and  at 
last  die<l  for  want  uf  food."  VariouH  accountH  are  (riven  of  their  orifpn,  some 
writera  dcMcribing  them  aH  b«'aiitiful  maideuH,  while  othen*  hold  that  they  were 
monHtcrM  in  form.  Tlicy  lived  on  an  iHland  in  the  Me<literrancan,  and  were 
fabletl  to  NJni;  so  eiitrancingly  that  HailorN  would  jump  from  paxNing  vcMebi  to 
reach  them,  and  meet  their  death  on  the  roi-kit  that  lint>il  the  ahore.  When 
paiwini;  their  iMland  I'lyMMi*  Htuffc<l  the  cani  of  IiIh  men  with  wax  no  they  could 
not  hear  the  voiccN,  and  hiniMclf,  M>cur«>ly  tied  to  the  maxt.  heard  the  rang.  The 
sirenH  were  ho  diNap|>ointed  at  the  trick  of  I'lyNHCN  that  they  threw  themaelvea 
into  the  m-a  and  were  drowned.  Sc«>  Thf  Storif  of  the  Odystey  by  A.  J.  Church 
in  Pocket  Clasms  (.Maemillan),  II.  A.  Ouerbcr'a  Myth$  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  The  Aye  of  Fable  by  ThomaH  Hulfinch  (Dent). 


HARVEST   TIME 


This  poem  first  appeared  in  Canadian  Born  published  in  1903.  Summer  is 
here  figured  aa  a  young  girl  lying  asleep  amid  the  stillness  of  the  prairie.  The 
winds  by  their  carcases  awaken  her — harvest  time  haa  begun.  The  song  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Laurence  II.  J.  Minchin  and  publiahed  in  Book  III  of 
The  King  Edward  Muric  Readeri  (Maemillan). 

A  Rtanza  ha.s  been  left  out  of  the  poem  as  printed  in  the  text.  It  follows 
the  third  stanza : 

"  Yrllow  her  hair  a*  the  Rolilrnroil, 
And  brovrn  her  cheeks  ai  the  prairie '•  wd." 


I 


SOME   STRAXOE   LITTLE   FISH 

Further  interestinp  information  about  the  Nticklebacka  may  be  found  in 
Senior  Countrti  Hraihr  II,  by  II.  H.  M.  Huchanan  (Maemillan)  and  in  Pond 
Life  by  the  Rev.  ChHrlts  A.  Hall  (Maemillan).  Living  Animalx  of  the  World 
(Hutchison)  has  an  interesting  note:  "Of  the  sticklebacks  there  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  entirely  salt-water  fishes,  whilst  others  enjoy  the 
rather  unusual  distinction  of  being  able  to  live  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water, 
even  when  rapidly  transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  The  small  species  com- 
monly inhabiting  ponds  and  ditches  can  sustain  chang(>s  of  this  kind  with 
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Impanlty.  Thtm  Urt  are  very  feroeioua.  Ooe  kept  in  an  tqiwrium  devouml 
in  five  houni  (wventyfour  yonnff  «Uc*  about  ■  qutrtrr  of  an  inch  Iohr  They 
oecaaionally  occur  in  vant  Nhoala,  and.  according  to  the  naturaliat  Pennant, 
appear  in  the  river  Welland,  in  LinPoln»hire,  onw  in  neven  yean*  in  amaxing 
■hoala.  no  that  a  man  employed  in  collecting  them  earneil  four  RhillingN  a  day  by 
■elling  them  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  buihel."  See  aim  the  very  interenting 
chapter  entitled  "The  Hticklebaok  Father"  in  AmoHg  the  I'ond  I'rople  by 
Clara  Dillingham  Piemon  (I)utton). 

PAOK  f>3 - OOTlMftolli.  H.  H.  M.  Buohnnnn  nnyn:  "If  you  plm-o  thi-w  little 
flith  in  an  aijuariuin  they  will  attack  almost  anythinR.  On  one  occaiiion  the 
Bticklehaeka  nhowed  their  objeition  to  a  pike  by  attaekinn  ]m  tail,  wliieh  in 
coniiequence  grew  lewt  and  letw,  and  at  laxt  the  HtieklebackH  had  to  b*'  turned  out 
of  the  aquarium  to  nnve  the  biKp-r  lUh  from  further  miwry." 
PAGE  fi4-DrlTaa  off  hia  anmniaa.  "Once  a  male  Htieklcback  wa*  removed 
while  guarding  hia  nent.  ami  immediately  some  other  «tickleb8PkH  began  tearing 
it  to  pieces.  After  a  time  the  male  waa  restored  to  the  water,  and  when  he 
had  recovered  his  nensea  he  made  for  the  mara»>deni.  drove  them  off,  and  then 
brought  mouthfula  of  weedn  and  bits  of  twigs,  with  which  he  repaired  the  neat, 
uaing  his  noae  to  hammer  the  materiaU  togi-ther." 


THE    MAPLE 

Thia  poem  in  honor  of  the  maple  ahowa  why  it  ia  a  fitting  emblem  for 
Canada.  The  tree  with  its  beautiful  foliagt-  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  on  the 
hillside  and  in  the  valley,  on  the  pleasant  hilltops  and  in  the  crowded  city. 
It  ia  a  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Even  in  the 
cold  months  just  before  the  early  spring  it  affords  both  pleasure  and  profit, 
when  groups  of  merry  iK>ople  repair  to  the  woo«ls  to  catch  the  sap  from  the 
tree  and  boil  it  into  synip  and  sugar.  Its  green  leaves  may  be  taken  as  an 
emblem  for  Canada,  with  its  promise,  its  freedom,  and  its  hope.  ancl.  as  the  leaves 
take  on  the  crimson  tints  of  autumn  and  fall  to  the  ground,  they  indicate  how 
freely  would  every  Cana<lian  shetl  his  bloo«l  to  maintain  those  rights  of  which 
all  are  justly  proud.  The  Manual  to  the  Ontario  Rradm  sums  up  the  thought 
as  follows:  "The  light  green  foliage  upon  the  darker  background  is  emblematic 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity ;  the  freely  flowing  sap.  of  the  wealth  of  her  natural 
resources ;  the  leaves  bursting  from  the  buds,  of  the  rich  promise  of  our  national 
destiny;  the  fall  of  her  crimsoned  leaves,  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  our 
people." 

George  Sherwood  Hodgins  of  Ottawa  in  Tlrraldrtf  of  Canada  (Birks')  says: 
"The  origin  of  the  maple  leaf  as  the  floral  emblem  of  Canada  practically  dates 
from  1««>0.  when  Edward  VTT.  then  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  this  country, 
though  the  first  actual  and  authoritative  use  of  the  maple  leaf  was  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  1859.    A  representation  of  this  device  was  placed  on  the 
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regimental  colors  of  the  lOOth  Regiment.  This  corps  was  raised  in  Canada,  and 
was  called  The  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  The  colors  were 
presented  by  the  Prince  in  January,  1859.  The  first  use  of  the  maple  leaf  in 
Canada  was  at  the  reception  of  the  Prince  nf  Wales  (Edward  VII).  A  proces 
sion  was  being  provided  for,  in  which  the  ■.arious  national  societies  had  been 
requested  to  take  part.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  on  August  21st,  1860, 
to  arrange  matters,  and  a  motion  was  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  II.  Richard- 
son, at  one  time  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine :  '  That 
all  native  Canadians  joining  the  procession,  whether  identified  with  the  national 
societies  or  not,  should  wear  the  maple  leaf  as  an  emblem  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.'  This  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  II.  Ileward,  was  adopted.  From  the 
account  given  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  September  8th,  1860,  we  learn  that  the 
Canadians  took  part  in  the  procession,  some  wearing  silver  maple  leaves,  and 
others  with  those  supplied  by  nature.  Thus  the  floral  emblem  of  Canada  had  its 
origin,  and  these  leaves,  which  were  even  then  turning  to  the  golden  hues  of 
autumn,  have  in  this  color  been  accorded  a  place  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  prov- 
ince where  they  were  firet  used.  The  maple  leaf  and  the  maple  wreath  have 
since  received  official  sanction.  It  is  the  leaf  of  the  silver  maple  that  is  usually 
taken  as  our  emblem,  and  Ontario  bears  on  its  escutcheon  the  memory  of  those 
early  autumn  days  when,  as  expressed  in  happy  phrase  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John 
McCaul,  then  President  of  Toronto  University,  'the  hope  of  the  province  salutes 
the  hope  of  the  Empire.'  " 

PAOE  6.5  -  Broad-leaved.    It  is  the  sugar  maple  that  is  referred  to,  not  the 

soft  or  red  maple. 

Changeful  dress.     The  color  of  the  leaves  changing  with  the  advancing  seasons. 

PAGE  66  -  Sngar-woods.    See  The  Sugaring-Off  on  page  312  of  the  Fifth 

Reader. 


TUBAL   CAIN 


The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  says:  "In  1848  Mackay  entered 
the  editorial  office  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  became  editor  of  the 
paper  in  1852.  At  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Ingram,  the  proprietor,  Mackay 
began  in  December,  1851,  the  issue  of  a  series  of  musical  supplements,  each 
containing  an  original  song  by  Mackay,  adapted  to  an  ancient  English  melody 
which  was  specially  arranged  by  Sir  IT  iry  Bishop.  Bishop's  death  in  1855 
interrupted  the  scheme ;  but  eighty  lyrics  of  a  projected  hundred  were  thereupon 
published  under  the  title  of  Songs  by  Charles  Mackay.  Reissued  in  a  popular 
form  in  1856  as  Songs  for  Music,  the  publisher  could  say  with  perfect  truth: 
'Many  of  the  songs  included  in  this  collection  have  been  said  and  sung  in 
every  part  of  the  world  wh?re  the  English  language  is  spoken.'  "  Among  these 
lyrics  was  Tubal  Cain.  The  poem  is  based  on  Genesis  IV.  22:  "And  Liilah,  she 
also  bare  Tubal  Cain,  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  There's 
a  Good  Time  Coming  by  the  same  author,  published  in  Book  IV  of  New 
Literary  Readers  (Macmillan),       ,  a  similar  thought. 

The  first  part  of  Tubal  Cain  deals  with  the  triumphs  of  war  and  conse- 
quent misery,  the  second  with  the  victories  of  peace  and  the  happiness  that 
flows  from  them.    At  the  same  time  war  may  have  its  uses,  and  the  sword  will 
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be  always  ready  to  draw,  but  only  in  support  of  a  righteous  cause.  As  a  com- 
mentary on  the  poem,  two  pictures  painted  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  may  prove 
useful  These  are  entitled  Peace  and  War  and  are  reproduced  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press  in  Landseer  by  Estelle  M.  Ilurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Ser^es 
(Houghton).  No  better  way  can  be  found  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  poem 
than  by  a  study  of  these  two  pictures.  See  also  Discourses  on  War  by  William 
EUery  Channing  (Ginn).  The  poem  entitled  Song  of  the  Forge  m  The  Fourth 
Golden  Rule  Book  of  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Maemillan)  has  much  the  same 
thought  and  purpose  as  Tubal  Cain,  and  may  with  advantage  be  read  in  class 
and  a  comparison  made  between  the  two  poems. 

PAGE  68.    Scarlet  showen.     See  The  Village  Blacksmith  on  page  166  of  the 
Third  Reader. 
Wrought.    Worked. 

Crown  of  hia  desire.    The  greatest  gift  in  life. 

PAGE  69.     Carnage  blind.     Unreasoning  bloodshed.     Charles  Dickens  in  A 
Child's  History  of  England  (American  Book  Co.)  has  an  admirable  paragraph 
on  this  very  point.     After  describing  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Agmcourt  he 
goes  on  to  say:   "War  is  a  dreadful  thing;  and  it  is  appalling  to  know  how 
the   English   were  obliged,   next  morning,   to   kill   those   prisoners  mortally 
wounded  who  yet  writhed  in  agony  upon  the  ground;  how  the  dead  upon 
the    French    side    were    stripped   by    their   own    countrymen    and    country- 
women, and  afterwards  buried  in  great  pits;  how  the  dead  upon  the  English 
side  were  piled  up  in  a  great  barn,  and  how  their  bodies  and  the  barn  were  all 
burned  together.    It  is  in  such  things,  and  in  many  more  much  too  horrible  to 
relate   that  the  real  desolation  and  wickedness  of  war  consist.     Nothing  can 
make  war  otherwise  than  horrible.    But  the  dark  side  of  it  was  little  thought  of, 
and  soon  forgotten;  and  it  cast  no  shade  of  trouble  on  the  English  people 
except  on  those  who  had  lost  friends  or  relations  in  the  fight.    They  welcomed 
their  king  home  with  shouts  of  rejoicing,  and  plunged  into  the  water  to  bear 
him  ashore  on  their  shoulders,  and  flocked  out  in  crowds  to  welcome  him  m 
every  town  through  which  he  passe.1,  and  hung  rich  carpets  and  tapestries  out 
of  the  windows,  and  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  made  the  fountains 
run  with  wine,  as  the  great  field  of  Agincourt  had  run  with  blood." 
PAGE  70 -Willing  lands.     Ready  and  anxious  to  yield  their  produce. 
Should  be.    Praise  is  rightly  due  to  Tubal  Cain  for  tho  great  and  useful  gift  he 
hid  bestowed  upon  mankind. 

I'crget  the  sword.    Nep'-cl  its  use  when    •;  is  necessary  to  use  it.    Tennyson 
nas  a  sunilar  thought  in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade: 

"  But  since  our  mortal  shallow.  111, 

fo  waste  this  world  bpgan— 
Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  Will 

In   worlds  before   the  man 
Involving  ours — he  needs  must  fight 

To  make  true  peace  his  o.n, 
lie    needs    must    cuinlat    might    with    might. 

Or  Might  would  rule  alone. ' ' 
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THE   SPIDER   SPEAKS   FOR   HERSELF 

This  selection  is  takea  from  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur.  Further 
interesting  information  on  tlie  spiders  in  general  is  found  in  Some  Curious 
Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers  by  James  Johounot  (American  Book  Co.)- 
See  also  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  by  John  -Monteith  (American 
Book  Co.),  Nature  Study  and  Life  by  Clifton  B.  Hodge  (Ginn),  and  Among  the 
Meadow  People  and  Among  the  Pond  People  both  by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson 
(Dutton).  Living  Animals  of  the  World  (Hutchison),  a  book  suitable  for 
library  purposes,  has  some  excellent  illustrations  of  curious  spiders. 

A  writer  in  Living  Animals  of  the  World  says:  "Attempts  have  been 
made  to  turn  spider-silk  to  commercial  purposes,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
spiders  are  so  voracious  and  cannibalistic  in  their  propensities  that  they  can- 
not be  kept  in  captivity,  for  t.jy  will  kill  and  eat  each  other  as  long  as  there 
are  any  left,  to  the  very  last  spider."  James  Johounot  says,  however,  that 
many  years  ago,  in  Prance,  stockings  and  mittens  were  made  of  spiders'  silk. 

PAGE  71 -Madam  Butterfly.  Interesting  facts,  with  illustrations,  about  the 
butterflies  are  given  in  Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  0.  J.  Steven- 
son (Macmillan). 

Mr.  Humble-bee.    The  bumble-bee.    See  page  79. 

PAGE  74  -  Trap-door  Spider.  "The  trap-door  spiders  average  about  an  inch 
iu  length.  They  construct  a  -ilken  gallery  in  the  ground,  with  a  round  uoor, 
which,  they  shut  behind  them  when  they  enter.  There  is  only  one  species  in 
England  which  does  not  form  a  trap-door,  but  a  silken  tube.  If  any  insect 
settles  on  it,  the  spider  clutches  it  from  within,  tears  a  hole  in  the  tube,  drags 
its  prey  in.side.  and  then  repairs  the  rent."  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
trap-door  spider  and  its  nest  is  given  in  James  Johonnot's  Some  Curious  Flyers, 
Creepers,  and  Suimmers. 

PAGE  75 -The  Water-Spider.  The  idea  of  the  diving  bell  came  from  observ- 
ing the  habits  of  the  water-spider.  See  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Runaway 
Water-Spiders"  in  Among  the  Pond  People  by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson 
(Dutton). 

PAGE  77 -Great  Crab  Spider.  Tlie  gossamer  snares  of  this  spider  are  so 
strong  that  they  will  hold  a  humming  bird. 

PAGE  78  -  Tarantula.  James  Jolionnot  says:  "The  great  spider  of  the 
Southern  States,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  is  called  a  tarantula, 
from  Taranto,  in  Italy,  where  its  kind  abound.  It  is  a  wolf-spider,  lives  on  the 
ground,  b>it  spins  no  web.  It  carries  its  young  on  its  back.  This  animal  appears 
more  formidable  than  it  really  is.  It  is  not  disposed  to  attack,  and  its  bite 
seldom  leaves  serious  injury." 

PAGE  79  -  Gossamer  Spiders.  James  Johounot  says :  "  A  Texas  spider  weaves 
a  filmy  balloon,  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  which  she  fastens  to  a  tree  by 
a  single  thread,  and  then  flings  to  the  wind.  She  walks  on  board  with  a  half- 
dozen  little  ones,  till.-;  the  thread,  and  away  goes  the  air-ship  to  some  distant 
point  on  the  prairie." 
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HOME   AND   COUNTRY 

This  Belection  U  an  extract  from  Part  III  of  The  West  Indies  published  in 
1809  The  poem  was  written  in  celebration  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade  by  the  British  government.  The  author  here  preaches  the  gospel 
of  love  and  loyalty  to  one's  own  country.  Our  own  home,  our  own  country  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  We  find  everything  there  in  greater  perfection  than  it  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  else.  It  matters  not  what  or  where  that  country  is;  it  la 
our  country  and  therefore  superior  to  any  other. 

PAGE  79 -O'er  all.    Over  or  above  all. 
Emparadise.    Itlake  supremely  happy. 
Time-tntored.    Taught  by  experience. 
PAGE  80 -Peculiar.    Special,  particular. 


RETURN   TO   THE   FARM 

Farmer  John,  who  has  been  travelling  in  foreign  .ands  and  seeing  won- 
derful sights,  has  returned  to  his  own  home.  He  is  out  visiting  his  favorite 
animals  and,  receiving  such  a  warm  welcome  from  them,  he  exclaims  with  joy: 
"The  best  of  a  journey  s  getting  home."  Then,  when  there  is  such  mutual 
joy  over  his  return,  he  is  led  to  nlloct  on  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  farm 
life  with  its  many  attachments  and  interests  and  content,  as  compared  with 
the'extravagances  and  worries  of  city  life.  The  whole  story  and  the  lesson  it 
teaches  are  summed  up  in  the  thought  that  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  only 
in  contentment. 


GIANT   DESPAIR   OF   DOUBTING   CASTLE 

This  selection  is  taken  with  some  omissions  and  chancres  from  the  first  part 
of  The  Pilgnm's  Progress  published  in  1678.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progresf  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  come  delivered  under  the 
Similitude  of  a  Dream,  wherein  is  discovered  the  Manner  of  his  setting  out,  his 
dangerous  Journey,  and  his  safe  Arrival  at  the  desired  Country."  The  portion 
of  the  narrative  referring  to  Diffidence  was  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  was 
added  subsequently.  An  excellent  abridgment  of  the  story  of  The  Pilgrxm  s 
Progress  is  given  in  Children's  Stories  in  English  Literature:  Shakespeare  to 
Tennyson  by  Henrietta  Christian  Wright  (Scribner). 

William  Vaughan  Moody  says  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress:  '  But  perhaps 
the  strongest  appeal  which  the  book  makes  to  us  to-day  lies  in  the  charm  of  its 
style  We  have  already  lost  much  of  our  interest  in  it  as  allegory,  and  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  art  of  fiction  since  it  was  published  has  taken  away 
much  of  its  interest  as  narrative;  but  nothing  can  take  away  its  interest  6-  a 
treasury  of  precious  English.    Bunyan  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  producing 
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a  maaterpierp.  He  waa  a  aimple  man,  with  only  the  rudimenta  of  an  education, 
writinfir  for  inrn  simpler  than  himwif,  ao  that  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  whole 
tale  which  would  not  have  been  readily  intelli(nhlt>  to  a  Bedfordshire  carter  or 
plough-l)oy.  It  is  a  roii|;h  homespun  diction,  made  up  largely  of  Anglo-Saxon 
roots  und  abounding  in  monosyllables.  But,  for  all  this,  it  becomes  in  Bunyan'a 
hands  nn  instrument  of  wide  compass,  capable  not  only  of  graphic  force,  of 
humorous  directness,  but  also  of  very  tender  and  gorgeous  lyrical  effects.  Much 
of  its  power  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  Bunyan's  memory,  like  that  of  so 
many  of  his  conteniporarics,  was  stored  with  the  diction  of  the  Bible;  but  much, 
too,  comes  from  the  nervous  blunt  speech  of  the  Midland  peasantry.  The  blend 
produced  a  vehicle  of  expression  thoroughly  strong  and  supple,  the  very  crudi- 
ties of  which,  mellowed  by  time  and  disuse,  take  on  an  air  of  rich  ingenuous 
charm.  For  any  one  who  has  the  sense  of  language,  to  whom  woius  have  a  subtle 
individuality  of  their  own,  who  can  linger  over  and  taste  a  phrase,  the  pages  of 
The  l^ilgriw's  I'rotjrrss  will  possess  an  enduring  fascination."  See  Great  Honks 
by  Frederick  W.  Farrar  (Crowell).  A  good  school  edition  of  The  I'ilgrim't 
Progrrsi.  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  James  Hugh  Moflfatt,  is  pub- 
lished in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan).  See  also  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  by  Mary 
MacGregor  in  Told  to  the  Children  series  (Jack). 


|)  : 
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Christian  and  Hopeful  on  their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City  came  to  the 
Eiver  of  the  Water  of  Life.  The  path  by  the  side  of  the  river  was  very  pleas- 
ant, and  the  travellers  proceeded  along  it  for  several  days.  At  last,  however, 
the  path  ami  the  river  parted  for  a  time,  and  as  the  way  was  rough  they  be- 
came greatly  discouraged.  In  a  short  time  they  came  to  a  meadow  on  the  side 
of  the  path  and  a  stile  to  go  over  into  it.  This  was  called  Bypath  Meadow, 
through  which  another  path  led.  Christian  persuaded  Hopeful  to  cross  over  the 
stile  and  to  try  the  new  path.  At  first  they  found  the  travelling  delightful,  and 
were  further  as.sured  that  they  were  on  the  right  road  by  Vain-confidence, 
whom  they  saw  iM'fore  them  on  the  way.  But  night  came  on  and  the  travelling 
b("Bi:n'  very  ditlicult.  It  began  to  rain  and  the  path  was  flooded.  They  tried 
to  retrace  tiicir  steps,  but  were  almost  drowned  in  the  attempt.  With  all  their 
efforts  tliey  could  not  ivach  the  stile  and  were  compelled  to  lie  down  to  rest. 
Being  weary,  they  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  morning,  when  they  awoke,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  power  of  Oiant  Despair. 

Coinmcntiiig  on  the  selection  in  the  text  a  recent  editor  says:  "This  is  an 
allegory  or  continued  nieta])hor — (^hristian  life  represented  as  a  pilgrimage;  its 
trials,  as  giants,  dungeons,  etc.  Note  the  fact  that  their  bewilderment  at  being 
lost  occasions  despair  (figured  as  a  giant):  they  are  filled  with  doubt;  Diffi- 
dence (distrust  in  one's  power)  urges  on  Despair  (utter  loss  of  courage  and 
hope  "I.  which  afflicts  them  with  many  blows,  so  that  they  sigh  and  lament.  In 
their  diffidence  and  despair  they  debate  the  question  of  suicide.  'In  sunshiny 
weather  lie  fell  into  fits'  (in  siinshiny,  cheerful  moods  of  the  soul,  despair  is 
powerless).  When  Christian  and  Hopeful  are  escaping  from  Doubt,  note  that 
Despair  has  liis  fit  of  powerlessness  come  over  him.  (When  we  see  our  way 
clearly,  despair  no  longer  molests  us.)" 

PAGE  8fi- Rating.     Scolding. 

PAGE  89  -  Pick-locks.     Instruments  for  picking  locks. 
I'AG  E  !»(>  -  Dungeon  door.    Sec  A  ctx  XH.  7-10. 
PAGE  91  -  Consented.    Agreed. 
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THE   WELL   OP   ST.   KEYNB 

Thia  is  one  of  Southey's  humorous  poems.  The  legend  is  connected  with 
the  Well  of  St.  Keyne  in  Cornwall,  England.  "If  the  bridegroom  drinks  there- 
from before  the  bride,  he  will  be  master  of  his  house ;  but  if  the  bride  geto  the 
first  draught,  the  gray  mare  will  be  the  better  horse." 


SWORD   AND   SCIMITAR 


This  selection  is  very  freely  adapted  from  Chapter  XXVII  of  The  Talisman 
published  in  1825.  The  novel  deals  with  the  Third  Crusade  in  1190  led  by 
Richard  I  of  England  and  Philip  of  Prance.  Jerusalem  had  been  captured  by 
Saladin  in  1187,  and  Pope  Gregory  VIII  at  once  proclaimed  a  crusade  to 
recover  the  sacred  city  from  the  infidels.  The  interest  of  the  novel,  apart  from 
the  picture  it  presents  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  and  the  men 
engaged  in  the  crusade,  centres  in  the  love  of  Sir  Kenneth,  a  Scottish  knight, 
for  Edith  Plantaganet.  The  knight,  who  was  in  reality  Prince  David  of  Scot- 
land, had  been  lured  away  from  his  trust,  and  during  his  absence  the  banner  of 
England  had  been  torn  from  its  siandard.  Ultimately  the  knight  accused 
Conrade  of  Montserrat  of  the  act,  and  a  trial  by  combat  was  arranged.  A  truce 
was  made  with  Saladin  in  order  to  nettle  the  dispute,  and  the  kings  became  for 
the  time  the  guests  of  the  Saracen.  It  was  at  this  meeting  at  the  Diamond  of 
the  Desert,  a  point  equally  distant  from  the  two  camps,  that  the  incident  related 
in  the  text  took  place. 

Richard  was  noted  for  his  gigantic  strength,  well  illustrated  by  the  weight 
of  his  battle-axe  which  had  twenty  pounds  of  steel  in  its  head.  See  Heroes  of 
the  Middle  Ages  by  Eva  March  Tappan  (Harrap). 

PAGE  94 -The  Saracen.  Salah-ed-Deen,  or  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt.  He 
was  born  in  1137  and  in  1168  was  appointed  Vizier  of  Egypt.  He  was  not 
content  with  this  position,  however,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  sovereign 
power  as  Sultan.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  Southern  Syria,  and  thus 
came  into  contact  with  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great 
battle.  Jerusalem  surrendered  in  a  short  time,  thus  leading  to  the  Third 
Crusade  conducted  by  Richard  of  England  and  Philip  of  France.  In  1189  the 
Crusaders  began  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  capttired  the  city  three  years  later.  In 
1192  Richard  and  Saladin  entered  into  a  truce  for  three  years,  the  latter  retain- 
ing Jerusalem.    Saladin  died  in  1193. 

Helech  Ric.  King  Richard.  "Melech"  means  "king,"  and  "Ric"  is  a 
shortened  form  of  "Richard." 

De  Vaux.     A  faithful,  but  rough  old  nobleman,  an  attendant  of  King  Richard. 
Not  yet  retorned.     Richard  was  just  reeoverins  from  a  serious  illness. 
PAGE  95  -  Hedging-bill.    A  hooked  blade  used  in  trimming  a  hedge. 
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TIm  ProplMt     Mohammed  or  Mahomet  (570-632),  tliu  founder  and  prophet  of 

the  Mohammedan  religion.     "There  in  but  one  God  and  .Mohammed  is  his 

Prophet."    See  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  John  U.  Ilaaren  and  A.  B. 

Poland  (American  Book  Co.). 

BoldsD.    Sultan. 

Ixealibor  of  King  Arthnr.   See  page  105. 

Brawn.    Muscle. 

The  Fruki.     A  general  term  used  by  the  Saracens  to  indicate  the  people  of 

Western  Europe. 


NOVEMBER 

In  this  poem  the  autumn  woods  are  described  when  all  nature  is  preparing^ 
for  its  winter  rest.  The  "down  to  sleep"  which  ends  each  stanza  is  a  reference 
to  the  child's  prayer  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  In  the  last  stanza  the 
writer  turns  from  the  autumn  of  nature  to  the  autumn  of  life,  with  a  wish  that 
our  eternal  sleep  may  be  as  tenderly  prepared  for  us  as  is  the  sleep  of  nature. 
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THE   BUFFALO 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  XX  of  The  Great  Lone  Land  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  William  Francis  Butler  published  in  1872.  The  book  is  a 
description  of  a  trip  made  by  the  author  through  Western  Canada  during 
1870-71.  See  page  2'i!).  Tlu>  extrat-t  has  no  ncces.sary  connection  with  the  book 
as  a  whole,  and  may  be  considered  independent  of  its  context.  See  the  chapter 
entitled  "Monarchs  in  Exile"  in  Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  by  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright  (Macmillan). 

A  few  paragraphs  from  The  Riders  of  the  Plains  by  A.  L.  Haydon  (Mel- 
rose) form  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  text:  "To  the  red  men  of  Canada 
the  bison  was  Owl 's  greatest  gift.  It  supplied  him  at  once  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing, with  most  of  the  es.sentials  and  comforts  of  his  life.  Its  skin  provided  tents 
as  well  as  garments;  the  undressed  hide  was  converted  into  a  boat.  From  the 
sinews  came  strings  for  the  bow;  from  the  short,  curved  horn  a  powder  flask, 
and  from  the  tanned  leather  the  stout  lariat  for  bridle  and  rein.  Its  flesh, 
cither  eaten  fresh  or  pounded  down  and  mixed  with  fat  into  'pemmican',  af- 
forded the  best  of  food.  From  first  to  last  the  bison  was  the  Indian's  friend  in 
need,  for  even  when  the  savage  descended  into  the  grave  it  was  a  buffalo  robe 
that  served  him  as  a  shroud. 

"At  the  present  time,  when  only  a  few  hundreds  of  these  creatures  are 
alive,  carefully  gimrded  in  special  reservations,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  immense  herds  which  formerly  ranged  over  the  prairies.  In  by- 
gone days,  according  to  travellers'  reports,  the  plains  were  literally  black  with 
them,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  waggon  train  to  be  compelled  to  camp  one  or 
two  days  to  allow  a  herd  of  buffalo  to  pass.  One  might  ride,  as  once  did  Colonel 
Dodge,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  them  for  25  miles.    On  that  day  he  com- 
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Duted  he  saw  half  a  million  buffaloes.  A  rostleHH  ti<le  of  bison  wan  for  ever 
■uririnK  to  and  fro  between  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assmiboine. 
and  those  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  The  great  prairies  were  the^ir 
principal  feeding-grounds;  they  left  these  only  for  the  pasture  afforded  by  the 

KorKs  of  the  Rockies.  -  ^,     ir  •      «„„:«„  t>„;i 

"Bv  the  year  1870,  following  on  the  completion  of  the  In  ion  Paeiflc  Rail- 
way, the  once  universal  herd  which  roamed  across  the  whole  continent  had  bee^n 
broken  up  into  two  portions,  a  northern  and  a  southern  herd.    The  former  kept 
to  the  north-west,  the  latter  to  Texas  an.l  other  western  States  of  Aiiu-rica.    Tim 
war  of  extermination  began  almost  immediately.    Hardly  more  than  four  years 
later  the  southern  herd  was  blotted  out.  Indians  and  whites  alike  butchering  the 
buffaloes  without  restraint.  ....    . 

"In  the  Canadian  territory  the  same  senseless,  wasteful  annihilation  was 
Boing  on.  Thanks  to  American  traders,  the  Iiuliuns  were  noNV  armed  witti 
breech-loading  riHes.  which  did  far  more  deadly  ex.nution  than  their  bows  and 
arrows  Moreover,  both  for  meat  an.l  for  robes  cows  were  shot  down  in  prefer- 
ence to  bulls.  At  this  perioil  the  northern  herd  was  itselt  divided  One  por- 
tion ranged  eastward  from  Regina  to  the  Red  River,  the  other  westward  from 
Regina  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  of  these  herds  came  down 
from  the  north,  following  the  course  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  found  its  way  into 
the  Dakotas;  the  second  browsed  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  in  Alberta 
and  as  far  as  the  rich  grass  lands  of  Montana,  returning  to  winter  in  the  hills 

^^  "AHhouKh  the  years  1880-83  were  responsible  for  the  greatest  wanton 
slaughter,  the  decimation  of  the  southern  herd  had  been  in  progres.s  for  some 
considerable  time  before.  Within  a  comparatively  short  peno,!  the  bison  were 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  number.  The  constnietion  of  the  (  aiia.lian  I  acitic 
ESlway  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  their  doom,  for  by  its  means  the  buffalo  were 
made  accesible  at  all  points.  Eventually  only  some  small  isolated  ban. Is  of  he 
animals  escaped,  to  find  refuge  in  the  vastnesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the 
'barren  lands'  north  of  Athabaska." 

PAGE  99  -  De  Soto.  One  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  of  North  America. 
He  was  bom  about  1500  and  served  with  I'izarro  in  I'eru.  In  1538  he  led  an 
expedition  to  Florida,  discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  and  died  in  Louisiana 
in  1542,  while  making  his  way  out  of  the  country.  See  Stories  of  American  Dis- 
coverers by  Rose  Lucia  (American  Hook  Co.). 

PAGE  100 -Rio  del  Korte.    The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    For  a  large  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.  i.    ■,    u  • 
PAGE  lOl-Orees.     An  important  Aigoiiquin  tribe  who  formerly  had  their 
habitat  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Medicine  man.     Certain  men  amoiifr  the  Indians  who  professed  to  have  super- 
natural powers  which  enabled  them  to  cure  diseases,  control  the  weather,  drive 
out  evil  spirits,  and  do  many  other  wonderful  things.    See  People  of  the  Plains 
by  Amelia  M.  Paget  (Briggs). 
PAGE  102  -  Fort  Kearney.    A  small  town  in  Nebraska,  about  200  miles  from 

Omaha. 

PAGE  103 -Mustang.    A  wild  horse  of  the  prairie. 

PAGE  103 -Athabasca.     The  Geographical  Hoard  for  Canada  has  fixed  the 

spelling  of  this  word  as ' '  Athabaska. ' ' 
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A  BONO 

Thi«  poem  wu  tint  pabliahed  in  1887  in  a  volume  entitled  Afierwkilet.  It 
ia  a  cheery  sonff  of  encouragement  from  one  who  alwayH  looks  on  the  bright 
aide  of  thinga.  Henry  Wadaworth  Longfellow  in  The  Rainy  Day  approachea 
the  lame  iubject  with  the  ume  object  in  view,  but  the  method  of  treatment 
ia  entirely  different.    The  two  poema  might  with  advantage  be  compared. 

PAGE  106  -  Somtthillf  slogi. 
ezpreiaea  thia  thought: 


Ralph  Waldo  Emenjon  in  Sky-Born  Music  well 


"Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
I  bear  •  iky  born  muiie  itill. 

It  ii  Dot  ooly  in  the  mte, 

It  >■  not  onl/  in  a  bird, 
Not  oBljr  where  the  rainbow  glowa. 
Nor  in  the  nng  of  woman  heard; 

But  in  the  darliest,  meanett  thingi, — 

There  alwayi,  alwayi,  lomething  lingt." 

Tha  lark.    The  lark  referred  to  is  the  meadow  lark.    Sc  page  60.     See  also 
Citizen  Bird  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues  (Maemillan). 
Thmah.    Probably  either  the  wood  thrush  or  the  veery.    See  page  53. 
BlnaUrd.    See  page  58. 
Swallows.    See  page  127. 
Robin.    See  page  60. 

Orloket.  There  are  various  kinds  of  crickets  found  in  Canada.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  with  illustrations  is  given  in  Modem  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Sil- 
cox  and  0.  J.  Stevenson  (Maemillan).  "The  tree  crickets  are  always  hoard 
but  seldom  seen.  They  are  the  musicians  of  the  night.  Without  them  the 
silence  would  be  felt.  They  have  mostly  white  or  greenish-white  wings,  and  in 
the  day-time  may  be  found  on  plants,  waiting  for  the  nightfall,  when  they 
tune  their  lyrea."  The  house  and  the  field  crickets  are  described  with  illus- 
trations in  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  by  John  Monteith  (Amer- 
ican Book  Co.).  See  also  Gardens  in  their  Season  by  C.  Von  Wysa  (Maemillan). 
Bare.    Dry  and  withered. 


TOUNO  LOCHINVAR 


Tliis  song  occurs  in  the  12th  Section  of  Canto  V  of  Marmion:  A  Tale  of 
Plodden  F'eld.  It  is  sung  by  Lady  Heron  to  King  James,  and  is  complete 
in  itself.  A  good  school  edition  of  Marmion  edited  by  Michael  Maemillan  ia 
found  in  English  Classics  (Maemillan).     , 

PAOE  107-Lochinv8T,  A  castle  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lochinvar  in  Kirkud- 
brightshire,  Scotland,  the  seat  of  the  Gordon  family.  The  hero  of  the  ballad 
is  Gordon  of  Lochinvar. 
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Bordtr.     The  borderland  betwetn  England  and  Scotland,  for  many  yeara  the 

acene  of  almoat  continuous  warfare. 

■at0.    Except. 

Broad-aword.    The  Scottiah  claymore. 

Brake.    A  thicket. 

Bak  rlTWr.    A  amall  river  flowing  into  the  Solway  Firth. 

Natharbj.    A  cartle  near  Carlisle  in  Cumberland,  England.    It  was  the  family 

aeat  of  the  Grahams,  or  Graemes. 

BridaanMB.    Groomsmen. 

OravtB.    Cowardly. 

Like tha  lolway.     Sir  Walter  Scott  says:    "The  tide  in  the  Solway  advances 

with  such  rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sands,  that  wellmounted  horsemen  lay 

aside  hopea  of  safety  if  they  see  its  white  surge  advancing,  while  they  are 

yet  at  a  distance  from  the  banks." 

PAGE  108-M«Mar«.    Dance. 

Kiaaad  tba  goblat    It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  lady  to  kiss  the  goblet 

before  the  health  was  drunk. 

Oalliud.    A  lively  dance. 

Oronp.    The  place  behind  the  saddle. 

PAGE  109  -  8o«ir.    A  cliff,  or  steep  bank. 

FontMra,  Ao.    Families  living  on  the  Enjflish  side  of  the  Border, 

Oumobit  Lm.    A  plain  in  the  valley  of  t    ;  Esk,  near  the  English  Border. 
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HOW  THE  GOLD  WAS  FOUND 

This  selection  is  taken,  with  some  omissions  anrl  ehangfs,  from  Chapter  LII 
of  It  M  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  publishetl  in  18.^)6.  It  w  no«  necessary  to  con- 
sider  the  plot  of  the  novel  as  a  whole,  as  the  incident  nl*>'  \  m  tlv  xt  is  com- 
plete in  itself. 

The  story  as  here  related  deals  with  the  first  discovery  of  goi  i  Australia. 
George  Fielding,  a  young  Englishman,  had  been  compellwi  to  .nujr-ate  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  all  his  efforts  had  proved  failures,  and  be  was  now  ^'  *  verge  "' 
ruin.  As  he  was  lying  ill  at  his  sheep  ranch  he  wan  found  by  «• 
an  ex-convict,  who  had  come  from  England  to  search  for  him.  » 
him  through  his  illness  and  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  with  hi«. 
two  set  out  to  inspect  a  sheep  pasture  some  distance  from  thf 
George  had  a  chance  to  lease.  When  they  reached  the  place,  Robin». 
been  during  the  course  of  his  adventurous  life  a  miner  in  Caiiforni*. 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  presence  of  gold.  They  had,  however  S 
pated,  and  as  they  were  excitedly  examining  the  ground  they  were 
attacked  by  four  ruffians,  who  had  already  prospecteti  the  creek.  Ir^  th. 
ate  fight  that  followed,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  two  friend  r„. 
Jaoky,  an  Australian  native,  unexpectedly  come  to  their  assistance.    Tk* 
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HaiiH  Nurrf>ntl«>rfHl,  on«>  of  thein,  J«>m,  who  had  been  pien-cd  through  the  thigh  by 
m  N|>ear  thrown  by  •lacky,  begging  to  join  the  victont.  ThiM  wm  agr.eti  to,  and 
the  thret*  othem  were  driven  away.  Robinson  then  aMtumed  control  and  'ireoted 
the  operationit  that  rcttulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  gold. 

PAOK  llO-Kaowtodff*  ii  powtr.    Uobinson  waa  a  thoroughly  eztdrianeed 

mint-r,  and  the  other  men  knew  tliiM. 

OaUbMh.    The  hnrd  iihell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabaiih  troo. 

OrMnhonu.    The  four  men  who  hati  already  done  itomo  work  in  the  creek.    See 

Introduction. 

I'AUK  Ill-Jaekj.     On  one  of  hiii  visittt  to  the  coast,  George  Fielding  had 

Havi>d  Jacky  fnmi  a  nhark.    The  native  did  not  forget  the  incident,  and  proved 

a  good  friend  to  the  rancher. 
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THE   NOBLE   NATURE 

Thia  poem  ia  from  A  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Inmortal  Memory  and  Friendekip 
of  that  Sohle  Pair,  Sir  Lucius  Vary  and  Sir  II.  Moriion,  the  complete  ode  being 
contained  in  the  collection  called  Underwoods.  The  ode  consiata  of  four  atropbea, 
of  which  the  selection  in  the  text  forms  the  third.  The  title  sometimes  given  to 
the  lines  is  True  Worth.  The  thought  of  the  poem  is  that  a  perfect  life  is 
not  necessarily  a  long  one;  all  depends  upon  what  is  accomplished  during  the 
time  that  one  lives,  whether  that  time  be  long  or  short.  "Man's  growth  is  not 
to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  space  or  time,  but,  like  the  flower's,  by  the  extent 
to  wh'eh  he  fulfills  the  end  of  his  being." 

PAGE  117 -Bald.    Stripped  of  leaves. 

■•r*.    Withered. 

Of  ft  day.    That  lives  only  for  a  day. 

In  May.    In  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

It  WM.    Because  it  was. 

Light.    The  production  of  the  beauty  and  sunlight  of  the  spring. 

Jt-tt     True. 

Bbort  meuorM.    In  a  brief  span. 


THE   OLD   OAKEN   BUCKET 


Of  the  numerouH  lyrics  written  by  Samuel  Woodworth  this  is  probably  the 
only  one  that  will  live.  George  Perkins  Marsh  says  of  it:  " Woodworth 's  fln» 
song,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  which  has  embalmed  in  undying  verse  so  many  of 
the  most  toiichiiipr  recolltH-tions  of  rural  childhood,  will  preserve  the  more  poetic 
form  'oaken',  together  with  the  memory  of  the  almost  obsolete  implement  it 
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ct«l»«lirmt«ii,  through  all  ilialtit  rhangiii.  m  loiig  an  Kiiglixh  »hall  Ix^  a  apoken 
Uiiguage." 

PACIK  llO-lmbltm  of  tnth.    A  rBfcrfncn  to  tlio  ohl  buying  that  Truth  is 

found  at  th<>  bottom  of  a  wt>ll. 

IfMUr.    In  th«'ir  home  on  the  top  of  Mount  OI>mpun  the  goiln  drank  nectar 

and  fed  on  ambroitia.    Srr  page  98. 

JnplUr.    The  king  of  tlio  gotla.     lie  waa  thn  aon  of  Saturn,  liut  along  with 

hia  brothera,  NVptuno  and  IMuto,  h«'  ponMpiri'd  againnt  hin  fath.r  and  put  him 

to  death.    In  the  diviaion  of  the  univj-rw  whi.-h  followi-il,  th.^  heavena  and  the 

earth  fell  to  hia  ahare.     See  Mythi  of  Unur.  and  Home  by  II.  A.  Querber 

(AmericKD  Book  Co.). 


CANADIAN   TIMBER 

Thia  ia  another  of  the  interesting  leaaona  on  industries  seattered  through  The 
Manitoba  Readert.  Further  information  dealing  with  the  w'-.ole  mibject  of 
"Lumbering,"  from  the  forest  to  the  finished  pro«UK't.  may  he  found  in  IIow  the 
World  is  llouted  by  Prank  George  Carpenter  (Ameriean  Hook  Co.).  Sec  also 
now  We  are  Sheltered  by  Jaraea  Franklin  Chamberlain  in  Home  and  World 
Series  (Macmillan). 
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CANADIAN   BOAT-SONO 

Thia  poem,  written  ahortly  after  a  visit  paid  to  Canada  in  1804,  waa  pub- 
liahed  in  1806  in  Epistlet,  Ode»,  and  othrr  Ponnii.  In  the  previoua  year  it  had 
been  act  to  music  and  iaaued  aa  a  single  publieation.  The  music  of  the  aong  ia 
found  in  Book  II  of  The  King  Edward  Music  Readers  edited  by  Laurence  H.  J. 
Minchin  (Macmillan). 

Speaking  of  A  Canadian  Boat-Song,  Moore  says :  "  T  wrote  these  words  to  an 
air  which  our  boatmen  sang  to  us  frequently.  The  wind  was  so  unfavorable  that 
they  were  obliged  to  row  all  the  way.  and  we  were  five  days  in  descending  the 
river  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  exposed  to  an  intense  sun  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  forced  to  take  shelter  from  the  dews  in  any  miserable  hut  upon  the 
banks  that  would  receive  us.  But  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
repaya  all  these  difficulties.  Our  voyageum  had  goo<l  voices  and  sang  perfectly 
in  tune  together.  The  original  words  of  the  air  to  which  T  adapted  these  stanzas 
appeared  to  be  a  long,  incoherent  story,  of  which  I  could  understand  little.  I 
ventured  to  harmonize  this  air,  and  have  piihlished  it.  Without  that  charm 
which  association  gives  to  every  little  memorial  of  scenes  or  feelings  that  are 
past,  the  melody  may  perhaps  be  thought  common  or  trifling;  but  I  remember, 
when  we  had  entered  at  sunset  upon  one  of  these  beautiful  lakes,  my  feelings 
of  pleasure  which  the  finest  compositioni;  of  the  first  masters  have  never  given 
me.  and  there  is  not  a  note  of  it  which  does  not  recall  to  my  memory  the  dip  of 
our  oars  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  flight  of  our  boat  down  the  Rapids,  and  all 


those  new  and  fanciful  impresaions  to  which  my  heart  was  alive  during  this 
interesting  voyage." 

PAGE  124  -  Evening  ohim*.   The  hells  at  evening  calling  to  prayer. 
St  Anne's.    St.  Ann-de-Bellevue,  where  was  the  last  church  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal.    Here  they  were  obliged  to  remove  everything  from  their  boat  be- 
fore attempting  the  rapid. 
Parting  h3mm.    As  they  were  leaving  St.  Anne's. 
Rapidi.    The  Cedar  Rapids,  a  short  distance  above  Montreal. 
Ottawa's  tide.    The  Ottawa  River.    In  the  original  this  is  "Utawas'." 
Saint.    Ste.  Anne,  the  patron  saint  of  the  fertile  Island  of  MontreaL 
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THE  SAW-MILL 

This  selection  is  a  part  p*  Chapter  V  of  Rules  of  the  Game.  The  book  tells 
the  story  of  a  young  man,  Hobert  Orde,  whose  father  had  made  money  as  a 
lumberman  and  who  had  been  elected  to  Congress.  Mr.  Orde  was  anxious  that 
his  son,  who  had  just  finished  his  college  course,  should  become  a  lumberman 
also,  and  should  have  the  same  experience  an  he  himself  had  had  in  his  youth. 
Consequently  Bob  was  plai .  '  in  the  charge  of  an  old  friend  who  was  still  active 
in  the  lumbering  business,  and  the  story  tells  his  varied  experiences  in  Michigan 
and  in  the  forests  of  California.  The  extract  in  the  text  may  be  treated  without 
reference  to  the  novel. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found,  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, in  How  the  World  is  Housed  by  Frank  George  Carpenter  (American 
Book  Co.).  The  selection  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Canadian  Timber 
on  page  120  of  the  Fifth  Reader. 

PAGE  127  -  Mason.    The  mill  foreman. 

Freshet    The  stream  swollen  by  the  spring  floods. 


THE    SILENT   SEARCHERS 

This  poem  describes  the  fire-flies,  which  are  scon  only  at  night,  and  shine 
like  sparks  of  light  as  they  flit  about  in  the  darkness.  One  may  fancy  that  they 
are  little  spirits  from  fairy-land,  so  weird  do  tney  appear.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
ancient  legend  to  this  effect,  as  the  poem  relates.  The  fire-flies  are  described  in 
Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Silcox  and  O.  J.  Stevenson  (Maemillan)  and  in 
f^ome  Curious  Fh/ers.  Creepers  and  Slivimmers  by  James  Johonnot  (American 
Book  Co.).  An  interesting  story  of  tho  fire-flies  is  told  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Unfortunate  Fjre-Flies"  in  Among  the  Night  Fcoplc  by  Clara  Dillingham 
Pierson  (Dutton). 
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THE   BOUXD-UP 

This  selection  is  taken  from  The  Little  Knight  of  the  X-Bar-B  j  ublished  in 
1910.  The  extract  in  the  text,  however,  has  no  particular  connection  with  the 
story,  and  may  be  treated  a.s  an  independent  whole.  With  the  advance  of  culti- 
vation such  scenes  are  rapidly  becoming  things  of  the  past.  In  Alberta  not  many 
years  ago  a  "round-up"  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  year.  The  description  in 
the  text  may  be  taken  as  accurate  in  every  detail.  See  the  chapter  entitled 
"On  a  Western  Cattle  Ranch"  in  How  the  World  is  Fed  by  Frank  George  Car- 
penter (American  Book  Co.). 

The  hero  of  The  Little  Knight  of  the  X-Bar-B  is  Jack  Devereau,  who  was 
kid:,  pped  as  a  boy  of  seven  and  taken  to  a  ranch  in  W^yoming.  The  book  de- 
scribes the  happenings  of  his  life  while  there,  until  his  restoration  to  his  mother. 
The  men  mentioned  in  the  text  come  into  the  story  in  various  ways — Hill  Buck 
as  the  owner  of  the  ranch ;  Red  Burdick  as  the  foreman ;  Limping  Johnny  as  the 
cook  of  the  outfit  and  the  sympathetic  friend  of  Jack ;  Thad  Sawyer,  Shorty, 
Broncho  Joe,  and  Big  Pete  as  cowboys  who  had  more  or  less  inHucnce  on  the 
career  of  the  hero.  The  book  is  very  interesting  and  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  school  library. 


A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL 


This  beautiful  Christmas  song  tells  first  of  the  wondering  questions  of  the 
Magi  and  of  the  shepherds  as  the  birth  of  the  Christ-child  is  revealed  to  them, 
with  the  accompanying  message  of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  If  we 
after  all  these  years,  have  the  simple  faith  of  these  people  of  old  the  promise  is 
as  truly  for  us  as  for  them. 

PAGE  143  -  The  Uagi.    The  wise  men  of  the  East.    See  Matthew  II.  1-12. 

The  ghepherdfl.    See  Luke  II.  8-1 1. 

Oraolei.    Among  the  Greeks  the  oracle  was  the  mysterious  voice  of  the  gods 

speaking  through  their  priests  or  priestes.ses  to  men.    There  were  many  shrines 

at  which  the  oracle  might  be  consulted,  particularly  at  Dodona  and  at  Delphi. 

See  Myths  of  Greece  and  Home  by  II.  A.  Guerber  (American  Book  Co.). 

Words  of  gold.    Words  most  precious. 

Might  be  bold.     See  Matthew  XIX.  13-15. 

Sweet  Life.   Christ. 

PAGE  144 -Their  childhood  cling.    See  Luke  XVIII.  15-17. 


IN  THE  HALL  OF  CEDRIC  THE  SAXON 

This  selection  is  made  up  of  passages  taken  from  Chapters  III  and  IV  of 
Ivanhoe  published  in  1819.    A  good  school  edition  of  the  novel,  edited  by  Alfred 
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M.  Hitchcock,  is  found  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan).  The  story  of  Ivanhoo 
deals  with  the  romantic  days  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted;  who  himself  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  narrative.  The  interest  of  the  novel  centres  around  the 
silent  love  of  the  Jewess  Rebecca  for  Ivanho*-,  the  disinherited  son  of  Cedric, 
and  himself  the  lover  of  the  Saxon  princess,  the  Lady  Rowena.  The  description 
in  the  text  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  considered  entirely  apart  from  the 
novel.  A  careful  outline  of  the  plot  of  Ivanhoe  is  given  in  Fiftxj  English  Classics 
Briefly  Outlined  by  Melvin  Hix  (Hinds).  See  also  Studies  in  Literature  by 
Frederick  M.  Tisdel  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  145 -Cedric  the  Saxon.  The  father  of  Ivanhoe,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  Lady  Rowena. 

PAGE  148  -  Boar-spear.    Hunting  the  boar  was  a  pastime  of  this  period. 
Onrth.    A  swineherd  in  the  service  of  Cedric.    Shortly  after  the  incident  here 
reeorded  he  ran  away  from  his  master  to  act  as  squire  to  Ivanhoe. 
Slow-hounds.    Bloodliounds. 
Trencher.    A  large  wooden  plate  for  table  use. 

PAGE  149 -The  major-domo.  The  steward  of  the  household,  the  badge  of 
whase  oflfice  was  a  white  wand. 

Prior  Aymer.    The  Prior  of  .lorvaulx  Abbey,  who  had  bcsjged  the  hospitality  of 
Cedric  for  the  night.    He  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  str  y. 
Cope.    An  ecclesiastical  cloak  reaching  from  the  shou.    -rs  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  open  in  front  except  at  the  top  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  clasp. 
The  Knight  Templar.    Hrian  de  Bois-(}uilbert,  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Ivanhoe.    He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Ivanhoe,  who  finally  slew  him  i<i  combat  as 
champion  of  the  Jewess  Rebecca.    The  Knights  Templar  were  a  religious  order 
of  monks,  organized  in  1118,  and  vowed  to  the  defence  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.   "They  had  for  their  special  service  the  escorting  of  pilgrims  from  the 
coast  up  to  Jerusalem;   but  they  were   great   fighters,   and  had   strongholds 
throughout  Palestine  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against  all  infidels."    They 
had  six  prcceptorics,  as  their  establishments  were  called,  in  England.    The  order 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  civil  power,  "extinguished  in  blood  and  flames." 
PAGE  ir)0-A  pilgrim.    Tiiis  pilgrim  was  Ivanhoe  in  disguise.    He  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  father  Cedric,  because  he  had  joined  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  whom  Cedric  hated  as  a  Norman.     Pilgrims  were 
men  who  went  about  visiting  holy  places.    Those  who  had  visited  Jerusalem  and 
had  worshipped  there  were  known  as  palmers.    These  last  usually  wore  cockle- 
shells in  their  hats  and  carried  a  staff  with  a  branch  of  palm  at  the  top. 
PAGE  151  -  Cockle-shells.    Small  sea-shells. 

PAGE  152 -The  Lady  Rowena.  A  Sa.xon  princess,  the  ward  of  Cedric.  She 
marries  Ivanhoe.    See  Introduction. 

Though  surprised.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Cedric  to  unite  the  Lady  Rowena  to 
Athelstane.  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  thereby  to  jH>rpetimfe  the  line, 
so  as  to  dispute  at  some  future  time  the  kingship  with  the  Norman  occupant.  He 
wished  his  ward  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  Normans. 
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THE   SKYLARK 

This  poem  tells  of  the  free  life  of  the  skylark,  which  eaeh  day  gladdens  the 
awakening  earth  with  its  sweet  song.  It  also  expresses  the  longing  of  the  poet 
to  be  able  to  live  the  same  care-free,  happy  life  in  the  wihl  solitudes  of  nature  and 
close  to  its  heart.  Shelley's  ode  To  a  Skylark  should  if  possible  be  read  in  this 
connection ;  the  two  poems  have  many  thoughts  in  common.  The  skylark  is  de- 
scribed on  page  37. 

PAGE  154  -  Blithesome.    Shelley  addresses  the  skylark  as  "blithe  spirit." 

Onmberless.    Free  from  care. 

Blatin.    !Mornin<;  hymn. 

Thy  dwelling-place.    The  poet  pictures  the  bird  as  dwelling  far  from  the  haunts 

of  men. 

Lay.    Song. 

Love.    Love  for  its  mate  and  its  young  far  below  on  the  ground. 

Dewy  wing.    Glistening  with  the  dews  of  early  morning. 

On  earth.    Wordsworth  has  a  similar  thought  in  To  a  Skylark: 

"Ethereal  minstrel!     Pilgrim  of  the  sky! 
Dost  thou  (lespiae  the  earth  where  eares  aboundf 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  ho.irt  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  neat  upon  the  dewy  ground  t 
Thy  neat  whieh  thou  ranst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  stilll" 

Fell.    A  rocky  barren  hill. 

Sheen.    Shining. 

Red  streamer.    The  crimson  tint  in  the  East  that  tells  us  that  the  day  is  about 

to  dawn. 

Gherub.    As  if  the  bird  were  an  angel  spirit.    The  cherubs  were  one  of  the 

orders  of  angels. 

Oloaming.    Twilight. 


THE   TOWN  PTTlVrP 


This  selection  is  very  f r-  oly  adapted  from  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
The  original  is  found  in  Little  Dajfydoicndilly  and  Other  Stories  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  in  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  (ITonghton).  The  pump  cele- 
brated in  the  extract  stood  formerly  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington 
streets  in  Salem.  Massachusetts.  The  selection  celebrates  the  virtues  of  water 
as  a  beverage. 

The  sketch  as  written  by  Hawthorne  concludes  as  follows:  "My  dear 
hearc-rs,  wlu-n  the  world  shnll  have  been  regi-neratfd  by  my  instrumentality,  you 
will  collect  your  useless  vats  and  liquor  casks  into  one  great  pile,  and  make  a 
bonfire  in  honor  of  the  Town  Pump.    And,  when  I  shall  have  decayed,  Hkc  my 
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predecessors,  then,  if  you  revere  my  memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculp- 
tured, take  my  place  upon  this  spot.  Such  monuments  should  be  erected  every- 
where, and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  distinguished  champions  of  my 
cause.    Now  listen,  for  something  very  important  is  to  come  next. 

"There  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of  mine — and  true  friends,  I  know, 
they  are — who  nevertheless,  by  their  fiery  pugnacity  in  my  behalf,  do  put  me  in 

fearful  hazard  of  a  bro- 
ken nose  or  even  a  total 
overthrow  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  the 
treasure  which  I  guard. 
I  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
lot  this  fault  be  amended. 
Is  it  decent,  think  you,  to 
pet  tipsy  with  zeal  for 
temperance,  and  take  up 
the  honorable  cause  of 
the  Town  Pump  in  the 
style  of  a  toper  fighting 
for  his  brandy  bottle? 
Or,  can  the  excellent 
qualities  of  cold  water  bo 
not  otherwise  exemplified 
than  by  plunging,  slap 
dash,  into  hot  water,  and  woefully  scalding  yourselves  and  other  people  ?  Trust 
me,  they  may.  In  the  moral  warfare  which  you  are  to  wage — and,  indeed,  in 
the  whole  eomluct  of  your  lives — you  cannot  choose  a  better  example  than  my- 
self, who  have  never  permitted  the  dust  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  turbulence 
and  manifold  disquietudes  of  the  world  around  me,  to  reach  that  deep,  calm 
well  of  purity,  which  may  be  called  my  soul.  And  whenever  I  pour  out  that 
soul,  it  is  to  cool  earth 's  fever  or  cleanse  its  stains. 

"One  o'clock!  Nay.  then,  if  the  dinner  bell  begins  to  speak,  I  may  as  well 
hold  my  peace.  Here  comes  a  i)retty  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  with  a  large 
stone  pitcher  for  me  to  fill.  Alay  she  draw  a  husband,  while  drawing  her  water, 
as  Ratliil  did  of  old.  Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear!  There  it  is,  full  to  the 
brim ;  .so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  your  sweet  image  in  the  pitcher  as  you  go ; 
and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to  drink — Success  to  the  Town 
Pump!" 

PAGE  155 -Yearly  meeting.    The  annual  town-meeting,  as  it  was  called. 
Dram-seller.    liiquor-sellcr. 

Ale  of  Father  Adam.    The  only  beverage  Adam  had. 
Cognac.    French  brandy. 
Hollands  .  .  .  Jamaica.    Two  kinds  of  gin. 

PAGP]  156  -  Rubicund.  Red  in  the  face  as  the  re.sult  of  his  »  rinking  an  abun- 
dance of  strong  liquor. 

Tophet.  A  place  near  Jerusalem  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  It  was  at  first  a 
part  of  the  royal  parden.  but  later  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  heathen  idols, 
more  especially  of  Moloch,  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed.  Later  it  became 
the  nuisance-ground  of  the  city,  and  came  to  stand  symbolically  for  hell,  where 
"was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  tooth." 
Toper.  A  persistent  liquor-drinker. 
PAGE  158 -Grand  reformer.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  selection  is  a 
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tremendously  powerful  appeal  for  temperance  reform,  in  the  sense  of  entire 
abstinence  from  strong  drink. 

PAGE  159 -Wet  my  whistle.  A.  Wallace  in  Popular  Sayings  Distected 
(Stokes)  says:  "The  name  whittle  was  frequently  used  as  the  name  for  a 
scythe.  Now  the  mower  stopping  occasionally  to  whet  that  instrument  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  would  not  neglect  a  pull  at  the  beer  or  eider  Jug  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  allusion  to  the  one  operation  would  readily  convey  a  veiled  refer- 
ence to  the  other."    The  expression  therefore  means  "Give  me  a  drink." 


ENGLAND,   MY   ENGLAND 

This  is  one  of  our  best  patriotic  poems.  The  Manual  to  t.te  Ontario  Readers 
says:  "The  expression  of  love  for  and  devotion  to  England  is  deep  and  impas- 
sioned. The  central  thought  that  England  is  the  special  instrument  of  Divine 
Providence  appeals  to  a  sentiment  which  has  been  growing  in  force  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  is  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  our  national  pride." 

PAGE  161 -Austere.     Serious,  far  removed  from  anything  that  is  mean  or 
trivial. 

Terrible  things  and  dear.    War  is  terrible,  but  the  man  who  loves  his  country 
will  fight  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Watchful  sun.    The  sun  that  sees  everything  in  the  world. 
Hatch.    Find  the  equal  of. 

One  to  ten.    Facing  the  fearful  odds  of  ten  to  one. 
Take  and  break  us.    "A  sublime  expression  of  willing  sacrifice." 
PAGE  162  -  We  shall  die.    We  shall  not  regret  dying  as  tlie  sacrifice  is  a  glori- 
ous one. 

Watch  and  ward.    Care  for  and  guard. 

Teeming  destinies.    England  holds  in  its  hands  the  future  of  many  nations, 
with  all  their  pos.sibilities. 

Bound  the  pit.    Were  all  the  powers  of  Hell  ranged  against  England  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  encounter  them. 

Fierce  old  Sea's  delight.    Even  the  sea  rejoices  in  the  mighty  ships  belonging 
to  England. 
The  ancient  Sword.    "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."    See  Judges 

VII.  20. 
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DINING   WITH    A    MANDARIN 

In  connection  with  this  selection  a  letter  written  by  a  Chinaman  and  quoted 
in  A.  J.  Brown's  Sew  Forces  in  Old  China  nmy  be  interesting:  "You  cannot 
civilize  these  foreign  devlis.  They  are  beyond  redemption.  They  will  live  for 
w  eks  and  months  without  touching  a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  they  will  eat  the 
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lletih  of  bullwks  aud  shet'p  in  euoriiiuuM  quautilios.  Nor  do  they  eat  their  meat 
eooktHl  ill  Hinall  pieces,  it  is  carried  into  the  rooui  in  Itfrge  uhunko,  often  half 
raw,  and  they  cut  and  slasi),  and  tear  it  apart.  They  eat  with  knives  and  prongs. 
It  makes  a  civilized  being  (|uitc  nervons.  One  fancies  himself  in  the  presence  of 
sword-swal lowers.  They  even  sit  dov  n  at  the  same  table  with  women,  and  ihe 
latter  are  served  tirst.  reversing  the  order  of  nature."  For  further  intv  "mation 
see  China  by  Lena  H.  John.ston  in  i'lrps  at  Many  Lands  series  (Macmillan).  See 
also  Quar  W'aiis  of  Doing  Things  on  page  2!)5  of  the  Fourth  Uiailir. 

PA(iK  163 -Mandarin.    A   mandarin  means  both  a  noblenmn  and  a  public 

official  in  (Miina. 

PAGH  164 -Seat  themselves.    "The  most  honori-d  guest  is  aski-d  to  sit  in  the 

chair  on  the  left  of  the  host,  but  he  tries  to  sit  in  various  Lss  honorable  places 

tirst,  and  only  after  nearly  live  niiiuites  of  conipliiiients  is  he  pei-suaded  that 

nothing  else  will  satisfy  his  host.     At  la.st  every  one  knows  where  he  is  to  sit, 

and  the  dinner  can  begin." 

I'AtiE  165 -Birds '-nest  sonp.     Esteemed  a  great  delieuey  among  the  Chinese, 

hundreds  of  men  being  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  nests. 

PAGE  166  -  Oeisha.    A  dancing  girl. 
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THE   COYOTE 

This  poem  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  next  selection  in  the  Fifth 
Rfa(l(  r.  It  is  a  poetical  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  Some  of  the  most  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  coyote  are  admirably  described. 

PAGE  167  -  Deny  their  own  kin.    The  dog  is  closely  related  to  the  prairie  wolf. 
See  Beasts:  Thumb-nail  Studies  in  Pets  by  Wardlaw  Kennedy  (Macmillan). 
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THE    COYOTE,    OR   PRAIRIE    WOLF 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Houghing  It  published  in  1872.  Ernest  Inger- 
soll  in  Wild  Neighbors  (Macmillan)  describes  the  coyote  as  follows:  "The 
coyote  is  a  wolf,  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  well-known  European  species 
represented  in  North  America  by  the  big  gray  or  timber  wolf.  He  has  a 
long  lean  body ;  U-gs  a  trifle  short,  but  strong  and  active ;  a  head  more  fox-like 
than  wolfish,  for  the  nos»>  is  long  and  pointed;  yellow  eyes  set  in  spectacle 
frames  of  black  eyelids;  and  hanging,  tan-trimmed  ears  that  may  be  erected, 
giving  an  air  of  alertness  to  their  wearer;  a  tail  (straight  as  a  pointer's)  also 
fox-like,  for  it  is  bushy ;  and  a  shaggy,  large-maned.  wind-rufHed,  du.st-gathering 
coat  of  dingy  white,  touched  with  tawny  brown,  or  often  decidedly  brindled." 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  in  Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  (Macmillan)   tells  the 
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familiar  Indian  Htory  of  the  prairie  wolf.  She  Hays:  "There  were  Home  nmailer 
wolvcH,  who  were  letw  huvuge  and  less  swift  of  foot  than  their  brothent,  more 
doglike  and  talkative,  who  babbled  the  secrets  of  the  tribe  and  liked  to  hang 
about  the  homes  of  House  People,  rather  than  live  in  woods  or  caves.  The  larger 
wolves  disliked  them,  be<au.se  they  were  afraid  le-st  they  should  tell  tribe  secrets; 
80  they  turned  these  sfiiull  ones  out  to  be  a  tribe  apart,  to  feed  on  meaner  game, 
and  siiateh  and  steal  in  open  places.  These  small  wolves  were  piven  charge  over 
Hheep,  rabbits,  and  such  timid  things,  and  men  called  them  coyotes  (ground  bur- 
rowers).  Hut  the  coyote  is  also  a  <unning  liuiitMiian  and  lays  his  own  traps  and 
chases  antelopes  on  the  plains;  and  yet  to-day  there  is  hatred  between  tlu;  two 
tribes,  and.  if  a  hungry  timber  wolf  meets  his  little  brotht""  he  will  often  eat 
him.  The  coyote  is  little  more  than  a  vagabond  wild  dog,  wiio  barks  and  howls 
around  the  edges  of  settlements,  licking  his  li|)s  when  a  lamb  bleats  or  a  cock 
crows. ' ' 

The  humor  of  this  extract  consists,  of  course,  in  its  exaggeration,  and  in 
the  attributing  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings  to  both  the  coyote  and  the  dog. 


THE   RED    RIVER   VOYAGEUR 


This  poem  was  written  by  Whittier  after  readini?  in  a  newspaper  an  account 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis.sion  at  St.  Boniface,  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  rivers.  The  mis.sion  church  referretl  to  is  the  old  structure  "with 
turrets  twain."  erected  by  Hishop  Provencher  in  1832.  and  which  was  burned 
on  December  14th,  I860.  A  beautiful  stone  cathedral  has  lately  taken  the  place 
of  the  edifice  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  mission  church.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  Whittier's  eightieth  birthday  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface  were 
rung  as  a  special  tribute  to  the  aged  poet.  On  this  fact  being  communicated 
to  Whittier  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Winnipeg,  he  sent  a  graceful  letter 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface. 
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PAGE  171  -Cloud-rack.    Thin,  broken  clouds  floating  in  the  sky. 

Aspiniboins.    A  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Winnipeg  now 

stands. 

Upon  the  shore.    See  lievrlation  X.  1-6. 

PAGE  172 -Vesper.    The  bell  calling  to  evening  prayer. 

St.  Boniface.    St.  Boniface  was  settled  in  1817  by  the  De  Meuron  Regiment, 

Swiss  auxiliaries  in  the  British  service  during  the  War  of  1812,  who  had  been 

brought  to  the  Red  River  by  Lord  Selkirk.    The  city  was  named  in  honor  of 

St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany.     See  The  Romantic  Settlement  of  Lord 

Selkirk's  Colonints  by  George  Bryee  (Musson). 

Turrets  twain.    The  old  "athedrRl  was  surmounted  by  two  towers. 

Mortal  journey.    Journey  through  life. 

Bitter  north  vrinds.    Troubles  and  anxieties  crowd  upon  na. 
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As  otninni.    Tired  with  the  wrary  Rtruggle. 
Aagtl  of  Shadow.    The  angel  of  Death. 
His  rolsMt.    When  death  cornea. 
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LEAD,   KINDLY   LIGHT 

In  1833,  while  Newman  was  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness  whieli  eonfined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  although  weak  in  body  and  depressed  in  spirits,  he  was  well  enough 
to  go  to  Palermo.  lie  says:  "Hefore  starting  from  my  inn,  I  sat  down  on  my 
bed  and  began  to  sob  bitterly.  My  servant  asked  me  what  ailed  me.  I  could 
only  answer,  'I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England'.  I  was  aching  to  get  home,  yet 
for  want  of  a  vessel  I  was  kept  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks.  I  began  to  visit 
churches,  and  they  calmed  my  impatience,  though  I  did  not  attend  any  services. 
At  last  I  got  off  in  an  orange  boat  bound  for  Marseilles.  We  were  becalmed  a 
whole  week  in  the  Straits  of  Honifneio.  Then  it  was  that  I  wrote  the  lines 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  which  have  since  become  well  known."  When  included  in 
Verses  for  Various  Occasions  published  in  1868,  the  lines  were  entitled  The 
Pillar  of  the  Cloud  and  dated  "At  Sea,  June  Ifi,  \HXl"  A  full  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  hymn  is  given  in  English  Hymns:  Their  Authors  and  History  by 
Samuel  Willoughby  Duffield  (Funk). 

This  hymn,  a  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  confession  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Newman.  In  the  past  he  had  lived  by  the  light  of  his  own 
reason,  and  had  followed  this  as  his  guide,  even  though  he  felt  that  it  might  lead 
him  astray.  He  now  repents  of  !iis  folly  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  firm  faith  that  he  is  safe,  no  matter  what  dangers  or 
difficulties  may  be  in  the  way.  He  will  walk  henceforth,  not  by  knowledge,  but 
by  faith.  Newman  himself  says:  "The  poem  is  the  voice  of  one  in  darkness 
asking  help  from  our  Lord."  An  excellent  commentary  on  the  hymn  is  found 
in  The  Book  of  the  Kindly  Light  by  John  Sheriilan  Zelie  in  Little  Books  on 
Religion  series  (Hodder).  The  music  is  given  in  Hook  III  of  The  King  Edward 
Music  hcadirs  edited  by  Laurence  H.  J.  Jlinehin  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  173  -  Oarish.    Dazzling. 

The  mom.     The  awakeninj;  in  heaven. 

Angel  faces.    His  friends  who  have  gone  before. 


THE    FINDING   OF    LIVINGSTONE 

This  seleetion  i«  tnken  from  Chapter  XT  of  How  I  Found  Livingstone: 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa  by  Sir  Henry  Morton 
Stanley  published  in  1874.    The  book  describes  the  experiences  of  Stanley  in 
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hii  iearch  for  Liviugntone,  the  African  explortr,  and  its  Mi.efw»ful  inaue.    Hee 

page  277. 

About  the  eud  of  tht-  year  1870  the  world  was  wondering  what  had  Ixi-oiiu 
of  Livingstone,  who  ha.l  not  U-i-n  heard  from  for  ov.r  two  y.urs.  jHiries  (;or.lon 
Bennett  of  the  New  York  llrrald  made  up  his  mind  to  send  an  .xiiedition  ui 
■earch  of  the  explorer.  He  tel.graphed  Slanl.-.v.  who  was  in  Spain,  to  meet  him 
at  once  in  Paris.  Stanley  set  out  imnuMialely  and  re<eived  his  instruetioiis. 
He.  however,  had  a  number  of  matters  to  attend  to,  so  that  it  was  not  untd  eu,  > 
in  1871  that  he  arriv.d  at  Zanzibar,  lie  at  one.  .•oinpleted  his  orRani/ation  end 
on  Mareh  21st  nmrehed  into  the  interior  of  Afriea.  After  nmny  hardships  and 
some  exciting  adventures  he  found  LiviniTHtone  at  I'ji.ji  on  Friday.  NovemJM.r 
10th.  1871.  See  The  Stori/  of  II.  M.  i^tanhy  by  Vaulier  (Jolduig  m  The  Chil- 
dren's Heroes  wries  (Jaek). 

David  Livingstone  was  born  at  Hlantyre.  near  (llasgow.  on  March  lOth, 
1813  His  parents  were  poor,  so  that  he  was  eompeli.d  to  po  to  work  at  an 
early  age.  For  a  time  he  was  employd  in  a  eotto.i  factory,  ll.ivu.g  ma.  e  up 
his  mind  to  .levote  his  life  to  the  work  of  a  for.'.gn  missionary  he  stu.u-d  the- 
oogy  and  mclicine  and  in  1840  was  s^-nt  to  South  Afriea  by  the  London  M.s- 
sionary  Society.  For  sixteen  y.-ars  h.'  remain.d  in  South  Africa  engage.l  in 
mLionary  work  and  in  exploration.  On  his  return  to  Knglan.l  •»  If «  »'"J^?? 
accorded  a  magnificent  r.'.-eption  by  tlu-  people,  an.l  was  award.".!  the  goUl 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So.-i.-ty.  Two  y.ars  later  he  rcturn.Ml  to 
Africa  with  the  obj.-ct  of  exploring  the  Zand../.  Uivcr  «"''  "/ «l^'l''"K  "  '  "^ 
country  for  commerce.  After  a  bri..f  visit  to  Hng  an.l  ...  18(,4.(...  h.  retimied 
to  Africa  and  continu.Ml  bis  explo.ations.  He  .I1..I  on  tlu-  south  >* 'o«v  "^  ''«Jf 
Bangweolo  on  May  1st.  187:i.  See  Ihuul  Livinq^tonr  by  Sy  v.'ster  Ho  ne  (Ma.- 
miUan).  David  Lviuqstone  by  Tbon.as  HnRh.s  in  Enohsh  Men  of  AcUon  s."r.es 
TMaemillan).  and  The  Stor,,  of  David  Livingstone  by  Vaut.er  Oolding  in  Ihe 
Children's  Heroes  series  (Jaek). 

PAGE  174-Ujiji.  A  town,  now  in  ficrman  Eiist  Africa,  on  the  cast  shore  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  It  has  at  presi-nt  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand. 
SUBi  .  .  .  Chumah.  The  conduct  of  these  two  faithful  black  servants  of  L.ving- 
stone.  after  the  death  of  their  master,  is  bcyon.l  all  praise.  Vautier  Oolding 
tells  the  story  as  follows:  "Th.-n  Susi  an.l  Chu.nah  ma.le  their  plans.  ^^  ith 
reverent  care  they  countc.l  and  pa.-k.-d  all  their  master's  things,  an.l  carr..-.l  his 
body  to  an  open  spot  near  the  village.  Her.-  so.n.-  of  the  black  servants  bu.lt  a 
new  hut  open  to  the  sun.  and  began  to  .-.nlml.n  the  body;  wb.lc  others  made  a 
stout  wooden  .stocka.le  around  it.     Outsi.l.-  all  tb.-y  built  a  c.rcle  of  huts  for 

themselves,  and,  day  and  night,  they  kept  watch  till  tl mbal.n.ng  was  done. 

They  buried  his  heart  beneath  a  large  mvula  tiee,  and  put  up  two  posts  an.l  a 
cross-bar  to  mark  the  spot.  At  last  the  body  was  wrapp.-d.  lik.-  a  mummy,  in  bark 
and  sailcloth,  and  la.shed  to  a  pol.-;  and  so  th.-  r.-tu...  .journey  was  b.gr.n  No 
praise  is  too  high  for  the  pluck  and  hardihood  of  this  little  band  of  faithful  men. 
Once  more  they  faced  all  the  old  risks  and  hardships  of  floo<ls,  fevers,  and  want 
of  food  Their  great  fear  was  about  the  ignorant  fa.ici.-s  of  the  nativ.-s.  who 
dislike  H  dead  body  passing  through  their  villag.^s.  Often  th.-y  had  to  pay  toll, 
and  once  they  were  forced  to  fight.    They  came  to  a  tribe  of  natives  who  had 
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a  large  ntcxkailo,  and  alM>  two  villag.it  elwk-  at  hand.  The  |M>ople  in  the  itockade 
had  b»tn  drinking  |Mihu-wim',  and  tht  Non  of  their  chief  wan  drunk.  The  chief 
might  have  proved  friendly,  but  hh  mm  refuwd  to  h-t  the  travellers  paw.  lie 
quiekly  foreetl  un  a  quarrel,  and  IiIn  men  b«'gau  to  Hhoot  arrowN.  Then  Suw'm 
party  elcured  tin-  Ntoekade  of  natives,  and  put  their  preiions  burden  in  one  of 
the  hutM  insiile.  Then,  rillen  in  hand,  they  Htormed  the  two  villngeM.  burning  the 
hutH  and  driviiiu  the  people  to  their  eanot'H.  After  thiM  they  livc.l  on  their  Npoil 
for  a  wcik  in  the  stm-kadc  till  itn  ownei-N  eiiine  to  make  peace.  When  tliey 
riailicl  InyHiivendH-.  th.-y  iiitt  nii  expedition  sent  from  Kngland  to  Nearch  for 
LivinKsidiic.  The  ortieern  at  InyanyemlM"  wanted  to  bury  the  Inxly  at  once.  Hu-si 
and  bis  nifu.  however,  wfoiitly  r.-fuwd  to  (rive  up  their  purpose.  So  the  faitbfid 
blind  w.'iit  on  tli.ir  work  of  love;  and.  after  nine  months  on  f(Mif.  reached  the 
m-a  coast  at  Mayomoyo.  in  February.  1S74.  Here  these  blaek  men  of  honor  and 
ability  banded  over  their  nutster's  Imdy  to  the  Hritish  Consul.  All  his  property, 
too,  was  there,  down  to  the  last  button.  Their  task  was  done,  and,  with  sa<l 
faces  and  heavy  hearts,  they  were  sent  away." 

PACK  1  ".'>  -  Manjruema.  r,ivin>:.stone'8  adventures  on  his  journey  before 
reaehinp  Ijiji  are  told  in  Vauticr  (ioldinp's  Thr  Storn  "/  />"''i(/  Liringslone. 
The  kirangozi.  In  the  tirst  e<lition  of  the  Fifth  luiulrr  this  word  was  wrongly 
spelled  "Kiranpoyi."  The  word  is  African  for  "piide."  and  is  not  a  proper 
name.  The  guide  referred  to  was  Asuuuii,  whom  Stanley  bad  engaged  at  I'n- 
yanyciiibe.  "If  vastness  of  the  human  frame  couhl  terrify  any  one,  certainly 
Asmani's  appearance  is  well  calculated  to  produce  that  elTeet.  He  stands  con- 
siderably over  six  feet,  without  sIio«'s.  and  bis  shoulders  broad  enough  for  two 
ordinary  men. "  The  guide  was  accustomed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  to  carry  the  tiag. 

Selim.    An  Arab  boy  from  Jerusalem,  who  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 


THE  imooK 

Thi.s  lyric  is  found  in  Thr  Brooh  publislud  in  Ifi.W  in  Maud  and  Other 
I'oims.  W.  ,F.  Sykcs  sunnnari/es  the  story  of  the  poem  as  follows:  "Lawrence 
Aylnicr.  returned  to  his  Kngli.sh  home  after  twenty  years  of  absence  in  India, 
seated  on  the  stil.'.  revolves  the  memories  of  his  old  life.  lie  thinks  of  his  dearest 
brot'ier,  the  j)oet  Kdinund.  who  left  England  when  he  aid,  but  left  it  only  to 
die:  (  f  the  brook  be  loved,  now  prattling  before  him,  and  of  the  poem  Edmund 
wrote  describing  it.  As  the  poem  sings  its  way  through  his  memory,  Lawrence 
recalls  the  .s<'enes  and  persons  as.sociated  with  the  stream,— old  farmer  Philip 
Willow.s.  his  pretty  <lau!.'liter  Katie,  and  Jnmes  Willows  ber  betrothed;  how,  too, 
he  bad  once  carried  off  old  Philip,  and  endured  the  torment  of  bis  endlew  talk! 
so  that  the  lovers  mifrlit  make  up  a  lovers'  quarrel.  lie  thinks  bow  time  has  scat- 
tered all  these,— old  Philip  now  buried  in  tbe  clmrcbyard  and  the  hnppy  lovers 
far  off  in  Australia;  when  suddenly  he  looks  up.  and  before  him,  a  veritable 
Katie  Willows,  in  form,  face,  and  name,  as  he  knew  one  twenty  years  before! 
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How  frerti  the  part  rtreiinw  back,  what  happy  ..xplanntionK  lollow,  bii.1  with  what 
joy  old  frienda  are  on.-  more  uniti-d!"  Th.-  ikmiii  in  tl...  t.xt  o«tu«  in  four 
Mctiona  throughout  the  nairativ.-.  ea.-h  aw-tion  .n.ling  with  Ih.-  n-frain: 

"For  mpn  nmjr  rome  »d<I  nn'n  may  go 
But    I  |{o  iin  foroviT. " 

The  thought  of  thia  happy  ni.lo.ly  is  Ww  trnimitorin.w  of  human  lif."  aa  com- 
pand  with  the  perman.-n...  of  natur.v  Th.'  muni.-  of  ll...  mng  m  found  in 
Songn  Evrrif  One  Shoul.l  Know  .-.lil.-.l  l.y  Clifton  Johnson  (Am.Tican  Book 
Co.).    There  are  many  other  familiar  ««'ttinK" 

PAOK  179  -  Coot.  An  >i.|uatic  hinl,  <<)mm.>nly  known  as  th.'  innd-lion.  Hlate-Rray 
in  color  with  a  hroad  white  ahic'd  on  th.-  fonh.-.ul.  foun.l  .hi.lly  in  r.-.-.ly  placea. 
or  on  the  marKina  of  mnall  lak.-s.  It  ia  an  mlmirahl.-  .liv.-r.  Imt  it  has  m.t 
w.'bbed  fe.-t.  altl.ouRh  its  t...-s  ar.-  provi.!.-.!  with  broa.l  l.)b..s  ..f  skin  alonR  th.'ir 
aidea  A  colored  illustrati.  n  of  th.-  coot  ia  foun.l  in  A  Hook  of  litnh  by  W.  . 
I'vraft  (HrijtRs).  S.-.-  lintM  Hir,h  by  F.  H.  Kirkinnn  in  Th,  l'>o,,lr  s  Itoohn 
(Jack)  and  Living  Crrnlnrrs  of  Watrr.  Land,  and  Air  by  John  Mont.ith  ( Anwr- 

iean  IJook  Co.).  ■    .,      i  »     r  „.,, 

Hern  The  heron  J.  A.  ll.-n.l.rson  says:  "Tb.'  b.ron  is  tb.-  la^^'.■st  of  our 
common  birds  and  ia  to  be  foun.l  a'!  ov.-r  th.-  country.  It  is  .usy  to  r.-eognizo 
hia  tall  gray  flgi're.  aa  he  stands  on  tbt-  shore;  un.l  it  is  also  easy  to  r.-cogniz.! 
him  when  he  f)  Mis  long  l.-gs  an-  stret.-b.-.l  out  b.-hin.l,  and  the  n.;ck  is  curv.-.l 
80  tha^the  hea  close  to  the  shoulders,  lie  can  tly  many  milea  a  .lay  with 
those  great  wings.  '  A  color.-.l  illustration  of  the  b-  ->„  is  foun.l  in  litrds  Hhowa 
to  the  Children  by  M.  K.  C.  S.-ott  (Jack). 

Bieker.    Here  expresses  "the  tremulous  agitation  o,  treaui. 

Thorpi.    Villages. 
Philip's  f»nn.    See  Introduction. 
PAGE  180  -  Sharps  and  trebles.    High  notes. 
Pret.    Eat  away. 
Fallow.     CntilK-d,  plowed  ground. 
Fairy  foreland.    Miniature  promontory. 

Willow-weed.  W.  J.  Svkcs  .iuot.-8  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants:  "Our  stream- 
sides  receive  an  additional  ornament  when,  during  July  nd  August,  the  .»rillow- 
herb  grows  there  in  profusion.  Most  of  th.-  rills,  an  str.-ams,  and  stagnant 
ditches  can  then  boast  this  ornament.  Often  the  pur  •  -  blossoms  waving  at  a 
distance  invite  the  wanderer  to  soiu.-  cool  s.-questcri-.l  spot.  Jhe  foliage  is  of 
grayish-green  tint,  and  the  large  blos.soms  are  reddish  purple." 
MaUow.  The  common  mallow  is  plentiful  in  England  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  petals  of  the  flow.-r  an-  a  b.-autiful  pale  mauv^-  str.-akcl  with 
purple  The  plant  grows  on  marshy  or  moist  soil.  A  colored  illustration  of  the 
common  mallow  is  found  in  Flowers  fihown  to  the  Children  by  Janet  Harvey 

Kelman  (Jack).  „ 

Grayling  A  fish  of  the  well-known  salmon  family,  with  a  large,  dorsal  tin. 
"It  haunts  clear  and  rapid  streams,  and  particularly  such  as  tlow  tl.rough 
mountainous  countries."    Arthur  Tysilio  Johnson  in  In  the  Land  of  Bcauhful 
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Trout   iVowm  de«cril)«i  «  ,0.0.1  of  craylinR.:     "Th.  rl..cant  fonution  of 
th^ir  boilim.   the  ftmly   mn<lill(Ml   hraiU.   the  BilviTy  Uue  of  the  Males,  th« 
rainbow  hum  of  th..  Rnat  dorml  ftn„.  g,.nt|y  wavinir.  make  a  combination  beau- 
tiful to  loolt  nt.     Prtmntly  a  biir  f.llow  of  morn  than  a  pound  weiffht  cornea 
■ailing  by,  and  the  niimlhr  it.-w  rf»|M'<-t fully  mak.*  way  for  him.     A  purple 
nhwn  iiifiim>a  hi*  .t.-.-ly  Hruik..  an<l  fl...  wftly  faiming  tiiik  U-tray  delicate  tonea 
of  olivc-Krccn,  y«'llow.  and  n-d." 
WatarlnrMk    Hippie. 
I'AtJK  181  -H*Ml  OOVtn.    Ilnzel  thiokotii. 
Oloom,  fUno*.     The  Btrenm  in  iihndow  and  nunehinp, 

Hattad  tllBbaun.     The   light   playing  through   the   rippl,^  makra  a  network 
on  the  landy  bottom. 

Ihiafflj  b»n.     Hidgeit  <if  gravel  obiitrueting  the  Ntream. 
Oratsaa.     Water-ereww-H.  inipt><ling  the  eourm-  of  the  eurrent.     The  crt««8  ia  an 
edible  water  plant  with  a  pungent  taite. 


TIIK   CHINOOK    WINDS 

This  Jk'lwtion  deals  with  the  origin  and  effeet  of  the  Chinook  winds,  so 
well  known  in  Western  Canada,  esiw-eially  in  Alberta.  Dr.  Alexan.ler  P.  Cham- 
berlain nays:  "The  term  wa.H  first  applie.l  to  a  warm  south-west  wind  which 
blew  from  over  the  Chinook  eamp  to  the  trading-post  established  hy  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  Company  at  Fort  Oeorge,  Oregon." 

Ezra  Ilurlburt  Stafford's  po«'m  Chinook  published  in  A  Treanury  of  Cana- 
dian Vfrse  edittd  by  Tlieotlore  II.  Rand  (Briggs)  may  be  read  in  this  con- 
nection : 

nil  NOOK 

Mil.Hy  thrniiKh  tho  niiatn  of  night 

f'Inntx  n  lircnth  of  flowrn  iiwpot, 
Warmly  thrniigh  the  waninj;  light 

Waftd  a  wind  with  porfumod  fp«>t, 
Down  th«  trorRP  and  mountain  brook, 
With  the  noiiiid  of  winjja — Chinookt 

By  no  trail  hin  spirits  go, 

Through  thp  mountnin-pasaps  high, 
Where  the  moon  ia  on  thp  snow 

And  the  arrpaming  caglps  flv, 
Whprp  the  yawning  canyon  roars 
With  memoripa  of  miaty  shores. 

On  still  prairipa.  mountain-lorkpd. 

Frost  IIps  white  upon  the  grass. 
But  whpre  thp  witch  of  wintpr  walked, 

Xow  thr  sunnmr'a  niu!"|Ufr»  pass; 
And  ot  May's  refreshing  breath 
Tender  nowers  rose  from  death. 
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AbiI  tb«  brMM,  that  on  the  t'oait 

Wakrnril  Mftty  at  the  morn, 
l(  on  iiiiowjr  pralrir*  laat 

WbKD  the  twIhKhl  |>ali-«  forlurn; 
Hwrrt  Chiaook,  who  hrt-athrx  liMiaiM 
Httinmcr'a  k\—  in  wtntrr  ilinu-a. 

I'AdK  1H2- Chinook  IndlMU.     A  \r\W  of  ImlmuH  who  livid  in  what  in  now 
the  Hutu  of  Ongon  in  the  Initi-a  Htatw*. 


RILK.  HRirANNIA 

H  J   AiUir  Fit/.R<Tiil.l  in  SloriiH  of  ''amoii.^  Sonrt  (Nimino)  Hn.vH:    "Tho 
nuthomhip  of  Kuh,  Britannia  has  »..-.n  disput.-.l.  son...  outhoriti.>H  at  on.-  time 
in.lining  to  the  Mwf  that  as  Davi.l  Malli-t  was  tom-..rn.'il  with  Jain.ni  Thon.son 
in  writing  th.-  iuas.,».-  of  Alfrrd.  in  which  th.-  cxh-  was  oritfinnlly  huhr,  h.-  was 
the  writer     1  will  .piot.  from  ('happ.'ll's  \ational  Kngli»h  Airs:    -Unlr.  Hntan- 
nia.  from  the  mas.,ue  of  Alfrtd,  <o.niHK«Ml  hy  Dr.  Am.-.    This  nmHf„.e  was  writ- 
ton  by  James  Tl.omson  and  David  Mall.-t.  an.l  was  p..rf<.r..i.  -i  in  tho  gar.h'ns 
of  Clief.len  IIous.'.  the  r.'si.leno..  of  th.-  i'rin.-..  of  Wal.s.  in  .ommemoration  of 
the  acce«.ion  of  O.-orp-  I,  an.l  in  honor  of  th.-  hirth.lay  of  the  Prine.-ss  of 
Brunswick  on  Angust  1st.  1740.    It  was  afterwanls  altered  into  an  opera  and 
perf..nned  at  Covent  Gar.len  in  174.-,;  and.  aft.r  th-  d.-ath  of  Thon.son    wh..  i. 
occurred  in  1748.  it  v.aK  again  entirely  r..n.o.l.lle.l.  scnr.-ely  any  part  of  the  first 
being  retaineil,  and  perform.'d  at  Drnr>-  Lane  in  1751.     The  words  of  /f«/.. 
Britannia  were,  however,  written  by  Thon.son.'     It  was  alna.ly  a  celebrated 
Bong  in  1745;  for  during  the  ,Ta..ohite  R..b<.llion  in  the  north,  of  that  year,  the 
Jacobites  took  the  lay.  and  alter.'d  the  words  to  suit  th.-ir  .-aus..  an.l  t..rm.^l  it 
their  National  Song."    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Rule.  Britannia  and  God  Save 
th'.  King  were  pro.luced  in  the  same  year,  within  a  f.-w  months  of  each  other 
The  musi.-  of  Kuh.  Britannia  is  found  in  A  Book  of  British  Song  for  Homr  and 
School  arrang,  d  bv  (Veil  J.  Sharp  (Murray^.    This  sam.-  book  eontains  also  the 
words  and  music  of  the  famous  old  song  The  Island  by  Thomas  Didbin.    The 
first  stanza  is  as  follows: 

"DniMy  Xeptnne  one  dny  to  Frooiloin  diil  pbv, 
'If  pvrr  1  livod  upon  ilry  Iniid. 
The  !>pot  I  shouM  hi'  on  wouM  t>o  littl.>  Uritnin.' 
Savsi  Frep<loni,  M    ly.  th,.f 's   my  own  Islaml.' 
Oh!  what  a  »n\      lilHi'  1-Inii.l! 
A  right  littlp.  tight  littU-  I^.lnnll■. 
BeeV  nil  the  ^lobp  rouml  thcri-'H  none  .an  lie  founil. 
So  happy  as  this  little  I?1bu.1." 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Fifth  Header  the  first  stanza  was  wrongly  printed. 
It  should  have  read  as  follows : 
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"When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  oommand, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  eharter  of  the  land 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain: 
'hule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves 
Britons  never  will  bo  slaves.'  " 

The  strain  is  rather  a  prayer  than  a  foolish  hoast.  The  id...  is  that  of  their  own 
volition  Kritons  never  will  be  slaves,  not  the  i)asitive  assertion  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  will  never  exist. 

I*A(JK  184 -Azure  main.    Hlue  oeean. 
Charter.    The  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  land. 

I'.\(iK  18.-)  -To  tyrants  faU.    The  gnat  eni|)ires  of  the  past  have  all  in  their 
turn  been  eo.npelle.l  to  yield  to  Ih,-  power  of  other  kingdoms  more  jioweiful 
Ihan  they.    The  inferenee  is  that  all  the  great  ..inpires  were  tyrannies  and  were 
compelled  m  ilue  tiiee  to  yield  to  other  tyrannies. 
More  dreadful.    More  to  be  dreaded. 

Foreign  stroke.     Each  attack  made  by  some  foreign  nation. 
Tame.    Subdue. 

Generous  flame.    The  noble  si)irit  of  freedom  and  patriotism. 
Rural  reign.    Preeminence  in  a^'ricultiire. 
Subject  main.     The  ocean  which  owns  the  sway  of  Britain. 
Every  shore.    Britain  should  pos,sess  a  va.st  colonial  dominion. 
The  muses.    Nine  goddesses,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  (Mem- 
ory), who  presided  over  music,  poetry,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  arts.     Their 
worship  was  univer^l.  although  no  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them.    See  Myths 
of  Irercf  ami  Konif  by  11.  A.  Giierber  (American  Hook  Co.). 
With  Freedom  found.    The  thought  is  that  poetry  a.  d  the  liberal  arts  cannot 
exist  except  ui  a  land  that  is  free.    Thomas  Moore's  The  Harp  that  Once  through 
Tarn's  Ilallx  to  be  fou.id  in  the  Fourth  Header  of  The  Alexandra  Readers 
(Macnullan)  develops  this  idea. 
The  fair.    Fair  ones. 


JOITX   OXEMIAM'S   STORY 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  I  of  Wrstuard  Ho!  or  The  Voyages 
and  Adrrnturrs  of  Sir  Amyas  Lrigh.  Knight,  of  Iturrouqh,  in  the  County  of 
Devon.  „i  ih,  h'rign  of  her  Most  niorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  published  in 
18;,.,.  The  hook  is  a  glowing  account  of  the  fighting  and  adventurous  England 
of  the  tunes  of  good  Queen  Hess.  .Amyas  Leigh,  realizing  his  boyish  ambition  to 
go  to  sea  as  a  geiitleuian  adventurer,  sails  around  the  world  with  Drake,  takes 
part  in  the  fi^d.lii.g  i,,  Ireland,  accompanies  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  to  America 
organizes  an  expedition  of  his  own  against  the  Spaniards  in  Central  an.l  South 
America,  fights  his  own  ..hip  against  the  Anmuh  and  fitially  m  striek.t.  blind 
during  a  furious  storm,  while  engaged  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  run  down  a 
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Spanish  captain,  against  whom  he  had  sworn  a  personal  revenge.  The  book  is 
exaggeiatet)  in  parts  and  has  a  strongly  jjiirtizan  bias,  but  it  gives  an  admirable 
acconnt  of  the  spirit  that  animated  Englisliinen  at  the  time — their  dauntless  eour- 
age,  their  hunger  for  adventure,  their  love  of  Queen  and  Country,  and  their 
nitens  hatred  of  Spain.  The  extract  in  ,  e  text  introduces  the  hero  of  the 
story,  Airiyas  Leigh,  with  his  boyish  desire  to  eimilatu  the  deeds  of  daring  which 
had  inflamed  his  youthful  imagination. 

PAGE  187  -  Bideford.    A  sea-port  town  of  Devon,  celebrated  for  the  race  of 
sturdy  fighting  sailors  that  it  has  produced. 
Sack.    A  dry  Spanish  wine. 

Salvation  Yeo.  An  old  sailor,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  iinaf:inary  eli.iracters 
in  Westward  IFo!  He  accompanied  John  Oxcnham  on  his  ill-fated  voyage,  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish  and  cruelly  tortured,  but  finally  made  his  escape.  He 
iiuule  his  way  back  to  England  and  accompanied  Aiiiyas  ]..eigh  in  his  wander- 
ings through  Central  and  South  America.  The  dominating  idea  ol'  his  litV- 
was  his  hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  with  Annas  in  the  fight  against 
the  Armada  and  was  killed  by  the  Hash  of  lightning  that  struck  his  leader 
blind. 

Captain  Drake.  Sir  Francis  Drake  ( 1 540-1  f)*)")),  one  of  England's  most  daring 
navigators  and  intrepid  fighting  men.  He  was  the  firsi  Englishnmn  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  He  died  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  and 
was  buried  in  .N'ombre  de  Dios  Hay.  Sir  Henry  Xewbolt's  magnificent  ballad 
Drake's  Drum,  to  be  found  in  The  Third  doldcn  Uule  Hook  in  The  (loldcn  Rule 
Books  (Macmillan),  should  be  inemorized  by  every  teacher  and  i)upil.  See 
Famous  Voyages  of  the  Great  Diseoverers  by  p]ric  Wood  (Harrap),  Famous  Men 
of  Modern  Times  by  John  H.  Haarcn  and  A.  !>.  Poland  (American  Hook  Co.), 
In  Tudor  Times  by  Edith  L.  Elias  (Harrap),  and  Drake  by  Julian  Corbett  in 
English  Men  of  Aelion  series  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  188 -Mr.  Oxenham.  John  Oxenham  was  born  of  a  good  Devonshire 
family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  until  157li.  when  he  was  with  Drake  at 
the  capture  of  N'ombre  de  Dios.  He  held  the  rating  of  puiser  on  the  ship.  lie 
was  with  Drake  on  his  nuirch  across  the  isthmus  and  there  conceived  the  jilan  of 
sailing  on  the  South  Seas.  Some  time  later  he  led  an  expedition  to  the  isthmus, 
but  the  aflPair  was  mismanaged,  and  the  entire  force  captured.  O.xenham  was 
sent  to  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  there  hanged  in  1575.  The  Dictlonari/  of  Xadoiial 
Biography  says:  "That  Oxenham  was  a  man  of  rude  courage  would  appear 
certain,  but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  adventure  shows  him  to  have  been  without 
tact  or  d!";'retion.  He  excited  the  ill-will  of  his  own  men,  and  made  them 
suspect  him  of  intending  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  share  of  the  phnider:  he 
failed  to  win  the  aflfection  or  loyalty  of  the  negroes ;  and  a  succession  of  blunders 
could  have  no  other  result  than  defeat  and  ruin." 

So  we  got  off.  In  ir)72  Drake  sat  out  to  harry  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica. He  had  two  small  ships  with  a  crew  of  but  seventy-five  men  and  boys,  but 
he  was  joined  in  his  attack  on  Nomhre  de  Dios  by  thirty-eight  more  men  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  as  he  was  preparing  to  surprise  the  town.    The  account  of  the 
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incident,  given  in  the  text  is  substantially  correct.  See  Heroes  of  England  by 
J.  G.  Edgar  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent). 

Nombre  de  Dios.  A  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  forty  miles  north-east  of 
Panama. 

PAGE  180 -Indian  kings.    The  Monteztimas,  the  last  of  whom  was  conquered 
by  Cortez  in  loL'l.    The  country  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Indians  were  Aztecs,  who  had  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization. 
PAGE  !!)()- A  pig  in  a  poke.    A.   Wallace  in   Popular  Sayings   Dissected 
(Stokes)   says:    "To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  is  to  conclude  the  purchase  of  an 
article  without  having  previously  examined  it.     The  word  'poke'  is  akin  to 
'  poufh '  and  means  a  sack  or  hag.    The  phrase  refers  to  the  tale  told  of  a  country- 
man who  put  a  eat  in  a  bag,  brought  it  to  market,  and  .sold  it  as  a  sucking-pig." 
Ruttier.    A  chart  of  a  course  at  sea.      The  word  is  now  ob.solete. 
PACE  l!)l-APortingal.    A  I'ortuguese. 
Emerald  crest.    The  bird  referred  to  as  ornaiiiciting  his  hat. 
PAGE  1!)2-Khan.    The  title  of  tlie  ruler  of  '  irtary,  whose  power  within  his 
own  kingdom  was  unlimited. 
Sole.    A  species  of  flat-fish. 

Tester.    An  old  Frendi  silver  coin.    Its  value  varied  at  different  periods  from 
thirty-six  to  twelve  cents. 
Knight-errant.    See  page  214. 
PAGE  194 -The  Indies.    The  West  Indies. 
A  deal  liever.    A  great  deal  ratlier. 
Carbonadoed  Dons.    Broiled  Spaniards. 

Eddystone.  The  lighthouse  of  that  name  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  coast 
of  Cornwall. 

Sir  Richard  Orenville.  The  hero  of  the  famous  fight  of  The  Revenge.  He  was 
born  about  1541  and  met  his  death  in  l.")91.  lie  made  two  voyages  to  Virginia 
with  the  object  of  colonizing  that  province.  Tennyson's  ballad  The  Revenge 
tells  the  story  of  the  last  fight  of  Sir  Richard.  See  also  J.  0.  Edgar's  Heroes  of 
England  an<l  "The  Story  of  the  Revenge"  in  Eric  Wood's  Famous  Voyages  of 
the  Grrnt  Discoverers. 

PAGE  19.')  -Noble.    A  small  coin  worth  about  .$1.61. 

Spanish  Main.  The  name  is  applied  both  to  tlie  sea  and  .he  coast  along  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America. 


THE    DAFFODILS 

This  poem  was  written  in  1804  and  published  three  years  later  in  the  series 
Moods  of  my  own  Mind.  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  in  her 
Journal  says:  "When  we  were  in  the  woods  beyond  Gowbarrow  Park.' we  saw 
a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  water  side.  As  we  went  along  there  were  more,  and 
yet  more;  and,  at  last,  under  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  we  saw  that  there  was  a 
long  belt  of  them  along  the  shore,  about  the  breadth  of  a  country  turnpike  road. 
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I  never  saw  daffodils  so  beautiful.  They  grew  among  the  mossy  stones,  about 
and  above  them;  some  rested  their  heads  upon  these  stones,  as  on  a  pillow 
for  weariness;  and  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled  and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
verily  laughed  with  the  wind  that  blew  upon  them  over  the  lake.  They  looked 
so  gay,  ever  glancing,  ever  changing.  There  were  here  and  there  a  little  knot, 
and  a  few  stragglers  higher  up ;  but  they  were  so  few  as  not  to  disturb  the  sim- 
plicity, unity,  and  life  of  that  one  busy  highway.  We  rested  again  and  again. 
The  bays  were  stormy,  and  we  heard  the  waves  at  different  distances,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  like  the  sea."  The  place  of  the  poem  is  Gowbarrow  Park, 
Ullswater,  where  the  daffodils  were  seen  on  April  15th,  1802.  The  daffodil  is 
fully  described  on  page  59. 

The  :\Ianual  to  The  Ontario  Readers  says:  "In  this  poem  Wordsworth  ex- 
presses the  solace  and  joy  he  everywhere  feels  in  the  close  companionship  and 
communion  with  Nature.  This  joy  he  feels  not  only  in  the  presence  of  natural 
objects,  but  even  with  greater  intensity  when  they  arise  in  memory,  clothed  v»Hh 
the  enlivening  hues  of  the  imagination ;  for  then  they  are  no  longer  apart  from 
him,  but  become  identified  with  his  own  spirit  in  which  they  are  reincarnated. 
The  poet's  love  of  nature  is  something  higher  than  a  perception  of  its  beauty.  It 
is  ti..  spiritual  quality  of  nature  which  attracts  him;  its  expression  namely,  of 
the  gudness  and  essential  harmony  of  all  created  things. ' '  To  this  may  be  added 
the  comment  of  R.  H.  Button :  "  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  in  The  Daffodils 
there  is  m  tempt  to  explain  the  delight  which  the  gay  spectacle  raised  in  the 
poet's  bean.  He  exults  in  the  spectacle  itself,  and  reproduces  it  continually  as 
the  wind  blows  in  The  Daffodils,  with  a  sort  of  physical  rapture.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  poem  lies  in  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  which  it  somehow  indicates  with- 
out expressing,  of  which  it  merely  hints  the  force  by  its  eager  and  springy 
movement." 
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PAGE  196  -  Lonely.    His  human  loneliness  is  broken  in  upon  by  a  crowd  of 
natural  objects.    He  is  no  longer  alone,  as  he  has  the  companionship  of  nature. 
All  at  once.    Edward  Dowden  says:  "The  sense  of  the  'jocund  company'  is 
enhanced  by  the  preceding  solitude,  and  the  unity  of  the  joyous  impression 
depends  partly  on  the  completeness  and  suddenness  of  the  surprise." 
Crowd  .  .  .  host.    The  second  word  intensifies  the  thought. 
Kilky  way.    The  galaxy.    The  broad  band  of  light  composed  of  innumerable 
stars  that  stretches  across  the  sky. 
A  bay.    Ullswater  in  the  north  of  England. 
Vacant    Idle,  unoccupied. 

They  flaih.  This  line  and  the  next  were  written  by  the  poet's  wife.  Words- 
worth considered  them  to  be  the  two  best  lines  in  the  poem.  "Upon  someone 
remarking  that  The  Daffodils  was  'a  fine  morsel  for  the  reviewers,'  Wordsworth 
observed  that  'there  were  two  lines  in  that  little  poem  which,  if  thoroughly  felt, 
would  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the  reviewers  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  would  find 
no  readers.'  "  See  also  Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey,  especially  lines  139-142. 
Inward  eye.  "The  'mind's  eye,'  which  sees  in  imagination  what  memory  re- 
calls, and  brings  'bliss'  to  the  poet's  lonely  meditations." 
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HYMN  —  CREATION 

This  beautiful  hymn  appeared  in  No.  4ti5  of  The  Spectator  published  on 
Saturday,  August  2;}rd,  1712.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  i'mlm  XIX.  l-l.  Addison 
says  in  introducing  the  verses:  "As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of  think- 
ing furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  otle,  the  reader  may  see  it  wrought  into 
the  following  one."  The  hynui  enumerates  the  various  wonders  of  the  universe 
and  sings  a  song  of  faith  in  a  divine  creator. 

rA()p]  l!)7-0reat  Original  proclaim.  "All  creation  is  a  revelation  of  Qod, 
but  the  heavens  in  their  vastness,  splendor,  order,  and  mystery  are  the  most  im- 
pressive reflections  of  Ilis  greatness  and  majesty.  The  simplest  observer  can 
read  the  mcs.sage;  but  bow  nuieh  more  einphatie  and  significant  has  it  become 
through  the  discoveiies  of  mo<lern  astronomy." 

Wondrous  tale.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  in  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  The  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  (Cambridge  Press)  says:  "This  proclamation  is 
continuous  and  unceasing.  Each  day,  each  night,  hands  on  the  message  to  its 
successor.  Day  and  night  ar  icntioned  separately,  for  each  has  a  special  mes- 
sage entrusted  to  it:  the  day  tells  of  splendor,  power,  beneficence;  the  night 
tell.s  of  vast  ncss,  order,  mystery,  beauty,  repose.  They  are  like  the  two  parts  of  a 
choir  chanting  forth  alternately  the  praises  of  God." 

Reason's  ear.  Addison  notes:  "Aristotle  says  that  should  a  man  live  under- 
ground and  there  converse  with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and  should  after- 
wards be  brought  uj)  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of  tin? 
heavens  md  earth,  he  would  inuucdiafely  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a 
being  as  we  define  Gotl  to  be." 
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A   TRUE   FAIRY   TALE 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  VI  of  Madame  How  and  Lady  Why, 
or  First  Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children  published  in  1869.  The  selection 
tells  in  an  interesting  way  the  story  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  in  Man  and  his  Ancestors  by  Charles  Morris  (5Iac- 
millanl,  in  The  Story  of  Primitive  Man  by  Edward  Clodd  (Newnes),  and  in 
f[ow  Man  Conquered  Nature  by  Minnie  J.  Reynolds  in  Everychild's  Series 
CMaemillan).  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  story  to  read  in  this  connection 
is  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Man  by  Stanley  Waterloo  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  199  -  Buck-bean.    A  plant  which  grows  iu  moist  and  boggy  places. 

Beavers.    See  page  90. 

I'AGE  201 -It  grew,  etc.    This  quotation  is  from  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 

Mariner. 

PA<iK  202 -The  ajrs  of  ice.     For  a  full  iliscussion  of  the  Ice  Age  see  The 

Ontario  High  School  Physical  Geography  by  Grove  Carl  Gilbert  and  Albert 
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Perry  Hrigham   (Macmillan)   and  Elementary  Physical  Geography  by  R.  S. 

Tarr  (Maumillan). 

Enormous  bean,  etc.     See  Mighty  Animals  by  Jennie  Irene  Mix   (Ameriean 

Book  C*o.)  and  The  Life  of  Animals  by  Krncst  Inp'rsoU  (Maeinillan). 

PAGp]  20")  -  Flint  weapons.    Sec  Kdward  ('l.-ld's  The  Story  of  Primitive  Man. 

Breccia.    Fragments  of  roeks  united  by  a  matrix  or  eemeut. 

Stalagmite.     Caused  by  the  filtratiou  of  water  coutainiug  carbonate  of  lime 

tlirough  fissures  and  pores  of  rocks. 


prairip:  grkyiiouxds 

This  poem  is  a  tribute  to  the  two  preat  transeontinrntal  trains,  the  west- 
bound, whieli  is  sueli  a  power  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the  wealth  of 
Canada,  and  the  east-bound,  whieh  earrics  those  who  have  been  helping  to  build 
up  the  West  back  to  the  waiting  hearts  in  the  old  home. 

PACiE  208  -  A  thing  that's  dead.    One  who  wishes  to  forget  his  past  and  begin 

his  life  anew  in  the  western  land. 

Beats  ahead.    Triumphs  even  over  disasters. 

PAGE  209 -Bullion.    Gold  dug  from  the  mine. 
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THE    MOUNTED   POLICE 

This  poem  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police.  The  force  was  organized  in  1873  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  law  and  order  in  the  new  territory  recently  ac(|uired  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  At  tirst  they  consisted  only  of  190  men,  but  the 
number  has  now  brcu  increa.sed  to  over  l.oOO  otTieers  and  men.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  Commissioner  was  Field-.Marshal  Sir  John  French ;  it 
was  ht  who  led  the  march  westward  in  1874.  The  whole  history  of  the  Police 
since  their  organization  has  been  a  splendid  record  of  efficient  service  and  duty 
well  done  The  debt  western  Canada  owes  to  this  capable  body  of  men  can 
hardl.v  be  over-estimated.  The  Riders  of  the  Plains  by  A.  L.  Ilaydon  (Melrose) 
tells  their  history  in  a  very  complete  and  interesting  way. 

PAGE  210 -Crimson  Manual.    The  little  red-bound  book  containing  the  rules 

and  regulations  of  the  service. 

Scarlet  coat.    "The  re<l  coat  from  long  association  had  the  confidence  of  the 

Indians,  while  it  conduced  to  the  smartness  and  soldieriy  appearance  of  the 

men." 

PAGE  211  -Startled  plains.    Indicating  the  solitudes  through  whieh  the  police 

must  pass  at  the  call  of  duty. 
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Difdainfnl,  vto.    Not  indulKinK  in  talk,  but  proud  of  a  deed  done. 
OrMt  White  Chief.    The  Indians'  name  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 


PLANT    FOOD 

This  Rplection  is  a  very  intert'stiiig  Ics-son  on  elementary  agriculture.  Fur- 
ther inforination  may  be  found  in  Itcginnings  in  Agriculture  by  A.  R.  Alann 
(Macmillan).  in  licadings  in  Saturc's  Book  by  William  Swinton  and  George  R. 
Catheart  (Ameriean  Hook  Co.).  in  High  School  Itotang  by  L.  II.  Hailey  (Mae- 
raillan),  in  I'lants  and  their  Children  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  {American 
Book  Co.),  and  in  Xaturc  Studg  and  Life  by  Clifton  P.  Ilodpe  (Ginn).  Water 
in  the  Soil  on  pnpe  2.'J.'>  of  the  F^ifth  Reader  is  a  similar  selection;  the  two  should 
be  treated  as  far  as  oossible  together. 


TE    MARINERS   OF    ENGLAND 


This  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Dr.  Beattie  in 
Life  of  Thomas  Campbell  says:  "Mrs.  Ireland,  who  saw  much  of  Campbell  at 
this  time  (1709),  mentions  that  it  was  in  the  musical  evenings  at  her  mother's 
house  that  he  appeared  to  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment.  At  these  soirees  his 
favorite  song  was  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,  with  the  music  of  which  he  was 
particularly  struck,  and  determined  to  write  new  words  for  it.  Hence  this  noble 
and  stirring  lyric  of  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  part  of  which,  if  not  all,  he  is 
said  to  have  compose<l  after  one  of  these  family  parties.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  he  had  retired  to  Ratisbon,  and  felt  his  patriotism  kindled  by  the 
announcement  of  war  with  Denmark  that  he  finished  the  original  sketch."  The 
poem  was  finished  at  Altona,  in  Germany,  where  Campbell  had  gone  on  a  visit. 
This  was  in  1800  at  the  time  the  Armed  Neutrality  League  was  being  formed 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Napoleon.  See  page  211.  The  poet  was  still  at 
Altona,  when  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  fleet  sailed  from  England  for  Denmark,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  hurriedly,  as  his  place  of  residence  was  not  safe  for  an 
Englishman.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  conspiring  with  the  French  general,  Moreau,  to  bring 
about  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland.  His  baggage  was  seized  but  nothing  more 
incriminating  was  found  than  the  draft  of  Ye  Mariners  of  England.  The  charge 
of  treason  was  dropped.  The  music  of  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England  is  found  in 
Book  III  of  The  King  Edward  Music  Readers  edited  by  Laurence  II.  J.  Minchin 
(Macmillan). 


PAGP]  217 — Our  native  seas.    The  .sea  is  considered  the  home  of  the  English- 
man. 
A  thotuand  yean.    Alfred  the  Great  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
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the  BritiHh  navy.    iSfee  page  I'iO.    The  flag,  however,  haa  changed  several  times 
■ince  then;  but  it  is  "the  same  old  flag." 
Laonoh.    "Fling  forth  to  the  breeze." 

Anothnr  foe.  The  poem  was  written  at  the  time  the  Armed  Neutrality  League 
was  being  formed.    See  Introduction. 

Blake.  Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridgewater  in  August,  1599,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  regiment  and  fought  bravely  and  successfully 
against  the  Royalists.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  navy.  lie  was  equally  successful  against  the  Royalists  on  the  sea,  but  his 
greatest  triumphs  were  gained  against  the  Dutch  under  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
His  last  great  exploit  was  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  harbor  of  Teneriffe, 
where  he  captured  a  large  fleet  of  treasure  galleons,  which  had  taken  refuge 
there.  He  died  on  August  7th,  1657,  just  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 
"Never  has  England  had  a  braver,  or  less  selfish,  a  more  simply  and  nobly  loyal 
servant."  See  Fights  for  the  Flag  by  W.  H.  Pitchett  (Bell),  Heroes  of  England 
by  J.  G.  Edgar  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent),  and  The  Age  of  Blake  by  L.  W. 
Lyde  (Macmillan).  The  Death  of  Admiral  Blake  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  in  Col- 
lected Foems  (Nelson)  describes  the  final  scene  in  the  life  of  the  adaiiral.  See 
also  Robert  Blake  by  Gerald  Massey  in  A  Book  of  Poetry  Illustrative  of  English 
History  edited  by  G.  Dowse  (Macmillan). 

Blighty  Nelson.    When  the  poem  was  first  published  this  line  read:  "When 
Blake,  the  boast  of  freedom,  fell."    After  the  death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  the 
change  was  made  to  the  present  reading.    See  page  63. 
Shall  glow.    With  pride  and  patriotism. 

PAGE  218  -  Towen.  At  this  time  England  was  in  a  constant  state  of  terror 
from  the  fear  of  an  invasion  by  Napoleon.  Preparations  for  defence,  which 
included  the  building  of  Martello  towers  along  the  coast,  were  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward. 

Monntaiii-wavea.  Napoleon  may  march  his  armies  over  the  mountains  with 
incredible  rapidity;  Britain  marches  over  the  mountains  also,  but  the  moun- 
tains are  the  mighty  waves  of  the  ocean. 

On  the  deep.  The  poet  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  British  navy  is  maintained,  the  Empire  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
way  of  attack. 

Native  oak.  This  was  before  the  day  of  ironclads.  The  ships  were  con- 
structed of  oak  grown  in  England.  The  statement  is  still  true,  however,  in 
the  sense  that  the  best  defence  of  England  is  Englishmen. 
Meteor-flag.  As  the  meteor  was  supposed  to  portend  disaster,  so  the  flag  of 
England,  flying  'iftly  hither  and  thither,  would  oring  destruction  on  all  who 
dared  oppose  it. 

Terrific.    Bringing  terror  to  its  enemies. 

Troubled  night.  Until  the  war  with  Napoleon  should  be  over.  Napoleon  was 
known  in  England  as  "the  great  shadow,"  menacing  the  safety  of  the  country. 
Star  of  peace.  A  reference  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  led  the  Wise  Men 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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MEASUREMENT   OF   TIME 

Thin  selection  dealii  with  the  various  methods  used  for  tneasuring  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  tlie  present  time. 


THE  SONO  OF  STEAM 


In  this  poem  Steam  is  personified.  It  is  first  represented  as  concealed 
from  man  and  laugliing  at  his  attempts  to  perform  diflieult  tasks  through  his 
own  efforts.  Then,  when  finally  discovered,  it  Ijousts  of  its  jmwer  to  overcome  all 
forces.  By  its  means  time  and  space  and  distance  have  been  con(|iiered.  All 
this  has  been  done  without  the  wearing  sacrifices  of  the  old  methotls  of  work. 
In  order  to  make  this  great  force  of  proper  effect,  however,  man  must  know 
Iiow  to  curb  it,  so  that  it  will  do  his  will.  See  the  cha|)fers  ".fames  Watt  and 
the  Steam-Engine"  and  "George  Stephenson,  the  Father  of  Railways"  in 
Stories  of  Famous  Mm  and  Women  edite<l  by  J.  Edward  I'arrott  (.N'elson). 
See  also  Biographies:  Exemplary  and  Instructive  by  Robert  C'iiambers  (Cham- 
bers) 

PAtiE  222 -The  wayward  breeie.    Waiting  for  a  favorable  breeze  in  order  to 
set  sail  from  the  harbor. 

PAOF]  223 -Carrier  dove.    Carrier  pigeons  were  formerly  much  \ised  as  mes- 
sengers. 

I'AOE  224 -Orient.    Eastern. 
Of  the  Sfod-like  mind.    Of  the  printed  book. 

PAGE  22.'>  - 1  manage.    The  thought  is  that  through  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery there  will  be  little  for  man  himself  to  do. 


THE    RESCUE 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  XLII,  entitled  "The  Great  Winter," 
of  Lorna  Doone:  A  Romance  of  Exmoor  published  in  1869.  It  is  not  neces.sary 
to  connect  the  extract  with  the  novel  as  a  whole,  as  this  is  an  episode  complete 
in  itself.  Lorna  Doo.  e,  however,  is  a  bock  which  shotdd  be  in  every  school 
library,  and  whieli  should  be  read  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  higher  g/ades. 
Albert  L.  Barbour  in  his  edition  oi  Lorna  Doone  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan) 
says:  "The  book  has  a  hold  on  its  readers  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ex- 
plain. Portraying  the  stirring  and  dangerous  times  of  the  seventeenth  cmtury 
in  P3ntr!;ui(l  in  such  ekap  colors  as  it  docs,  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  it  a 
historical  novel  were  it  not  that  the  author  did  not  desire  for  it  either  that 
name  or  that  dignity ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  sul     ^ovels.    It  is 
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indeed  a  wholettome,  homely  story,  told  in  the  most  straightforward  way — the 
life  and  romance  of  an  honest  yeoman  as  he  looks  bat-k  ufion  it ;  and  yet  it  has 
the  most  peculiar  and  lasting  hold  on  the  hearts  of  its  readers."  The  teller  of 
the  story  is,  of  course,  honest  John  Ridd,  the  gigantic  west-countryman,  whose 
wooing  and  winning  of  Lorna  Doonc  forms  the  theme  of  the  novel. 

PAGE  227  -  Snowed  moit  wonderfully.  The  description  of  the  snowstorm  in 
the  novel  is  matchless  of  its  kind. 

BiHter  Stickle.  An  ofticer  uf  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  a  great  friend  of 
John  Kidd. 

John  Fry.    An  old  servant  of  the  Uidd  family. 
PACE  228  -  Ohlne.    The  edge  or  rim. 

PAGE  230-Hoggetl.    Slippp  that  have  passed  their  first  year. 
I'AGE  2;i2- Lawyer '■  wig.    When  pleading  before  tlie  English  courts  barris- 
ters are  compelled  to  wear  wigs. 


DICKENS   IN   CAMP 


This  poem  was  written  in  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  and  was  published 
in  July,  1870,  in  The  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco.  Dickens  had  died  on 
June  9th,  but  Rret  Harte,  who  was  absent  in  Santa  Barbara,  had  not  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  great  novelist,  until  he  saw  the  report  in  a  local  newspaper. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  his  room  he  composed  the  poem  in  two  hours,  and  im- 
mediately sent  it  to  San  Francisco  for  publication  in  The  Overland  Monthly, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  and  the  issue  of  which  was  delayed  for  two  days  to 
receive  the  poem.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  his  return  to  San  Francisco 
Bret  Harte  found  waiting  him  a  letter  from  Dickens  complimenting  him  upon 
his  story  Tht  Luck  of  the  Roaring  Camp,  which  had  been  published  in  London 
a  short  time  before. 

The  story  of  the  poem  is  told  in  The  Ontario  Pithlic  School  Manuals:  Liter- 
ature as  follows:  "In  a  canyon  of  the  Sierras,  a  proup  of  rough  miners  were 
gathered  about  a  camp-fire.  Around  them  stood  the  stately  pines,  above  which 
the  moon  was  slowly  rising;  b«low,  at  the  holtoni  of  the  canyon,  a  river  sang,  as 
it  threaded  its  way  among  the  boulders;  and.  fur  in  the  distance,  the  moun- 
tains reared  their  snow-covered  summits  to  the  evening  sky.  The  flickering 
camp-fire  played  strange  tricks  upon  those  gathered  round  it.  for  it  gave  to  the 
care-worn  fates  and  bent  forms  of  the  miners  the  appearance  of  freshness  and 
health.  One  of  the  miners,  a  mere  youth,  opened  his  pack,  drew  therefrom  a 
copy  of  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  began  to  read  aloud.  At  once,  all 
other  occupations  were  suspen«led.  and  everybody  drew  near  to  listen  to  the 
stoiy.  The  whole  camp  yielded  itself  to  the  fascination  of  the  tale  and  in  its 
absorbing  interest  they  forgot  themselves  and  their  surroundings,  their  ills, 
their  hardships,  and  their  cares.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  the  very  pines 
and  cedars  hpcame  silent,  and  that  the  fir  trees  drew  closer  to  hear  the  story  of 
'Little  Nell.'  Dickens,  the  'Master.'  has  gone.  but.  among  the  many  tributes 
that  are  paid  to  his  power  as  a  writer,  let  this  little  tale  of  the  Western  mining 
camp  be  added  to  illustrate  the  universal  nature  of  his  influence." 
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I'AOE  233 -Abort  tlM  plnM.    The  icene  of  the  poem  m  laid  in  a  rude  mininf- 
camp  in  the  Sierra*. 
IDiiiurtto.    Slender,  lofty  towera. 

FintM  rSM  for  woalth.     The  famoun  California  gold  nuh  took  place  in  1849. 
Old  Curiority  Shop  waa  publiahed  in  1841-42  and  Dickena  viaited  America  in 
the  latter  year. 

Abow.    It  had  been  read  and  read  again. 
Tha  MMtar.    Charles  DickenH,    See  page  263. 

Littl*  N«U.  The  heroine  of  Old  Curiority  Shop.  See  Ten  OirU  from  Dickem 
by  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetster  (Duffleld). 

PAGE  234 -Tho  rotdtr.  It  is  gcncrnlly  taken  for  granti'd  that  the  incident 
related  waa  a  personal  experience  and  that  the  reader  was  Hret  Ilarte  himaelf. 
A  tilMloO.  The  softening  and  humanizing  intlueiice  of  the  great  master  is  the 
characteristic  on  which  the  poet  lays  stress. 

Loat  thoir  way.  Some  of  the  finest  incidents  in  the  novel  grow  out  of  Little 
Nell  and  her  grandfather  having  lost  their  way  on  the  journey  from  London. 
Ho  who  wronght.  Dickens  died  on  Ju.ie  9th,  1870,  at  Qadshill  Place,  his 
residence  near  Rochester,  in  Kent. 
One  tale.  The  camp  is  dispersed  and  Dickens  is  dead. 
Fragrant  atory.  Both  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  that  surrounded  the  camp 
and  the  odors  from  the  Kentish  hop-vines  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  incense  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  Master. 

Penaive  glory.    Derived  from  the  memory  of  the  great  one  who  has  gone. 
Oak  and  holly  and  laurel.    The  oak  as  the  emblem  of  England,  the  holly  as 
emblematic  of  the  Christmas  season  that  Dickens  loved  so  well,  and  the  laurel 
to  signify  his  mastery  of  his  art. 

Tlj  preiamptooiu.    It  is  but  a  simpU  offering  among  other  and  greater  trib- 
utes, but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  considered  presumption  to  present  it. 
Spray  of  Wettem  pine.    The  present  poem  sent  from  the  far  West. 


WATER  IN  THE  SOIL 


A  note  on  this  selection  is  found  in  connection  with  the  lesson  on  Plant 
Food  on  page  21 1  of  the  Fifth  Rradrr.    Sec  page  JOti. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC 

A  note  in  English  Ideals  by  M.  P.  Hansen  and  A.  Hart  (Macmilian)  says: 
"This  fine  patriotic  ballad  was  published  in  1809,  but  its  composition  dates  back 
to  the  liiue  when  Campbell  sailed  past  the  Danish  batteries  on  his  way  home  from 
Altona.  The  first  rough  draft  sent  to  Scott  contained  twenty-seven  stanzas, 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  present  number  of  eight;  it  lias  gained  in  effect  by 
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eondenaing  and  ia  perhap*  the  beat  war-wng  in  our  language.  Full  of  vigor, 
vivid  dewjription,  poetic  imagery,  and  martial  ardor,  it  haa  not  the  boaatful  tone 
of  other  ballada  written  at  thia  period." 

In  February,  1801,  the  peace  of  Luneville,  concluded  with  Austria,  left 
Napoleon  free  to  mature  his  planH  for  the  Hubjugation  of  hritain.  He  hoped  to  do 
thU  by  uniting  the  fleetH  of  RuH«ia.  Sweden,  ami  Denmark  with  thone  of  V  ranee 
and  Spain,  and  by  thin  means  to  sweep  the  Hritish  from  the  seas.  Tlirough  hw 
ally,  Paul  I  of  Russia,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  pressure  to  In-ar  upon  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  these  two  countries  unite<l  with  Russia  as  the  League  of 
Armed  Neutrality.  The  danger  to  Hritain  was  great.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  were  blo«'ka<led,  but  the  three  northern  powers  had  at  their  disposal  a  tre- 
mi-ndous  fleet,  by  means  of  which  they  might  relieve  the  bloeka<led  French  ami 
Spaniards,  and.  uniting  with  them,  land  a  hostile  army  in  England.  Hut  Britain 
was  determined  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  Napoleon  and  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fleets.  An  exp«Mlition  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Copenhagen  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danes  from  the  League.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  wus  in 
charge  with  Nelson  as  his  second  in  command.  The  Danes  refust'd  to  yield  and 
Copenhagi'n  was  bombarded  by  Nelson.  A  truce  was  agreed  u|)on,  which  was 
prolonged  by  the  Danes,  until  the  news  came  'hat  the  Czar  Paul  had  been  mur- 
dered. This  practically  dissolved  the  League,  and  Britain  once  more  breathed 
freely.    See  The  Itritisk  Xation  by  (leorgc  M.  Wrong  (Maemillan). 

The  actual  bombardment  of  CoiwnhagJ'n  was  conductwl  by  Lord  Nelson, 
who  on  the  morning  of  April  2nd.  18()1.  moved  to  the  attack  with  12  men-of-war 
and  21  frigates,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  remaining  in  the  Sound  with  the  reserve  ves- 
Hcla  Owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  senior  admiral,  against  the  advice 
of  Nelson,  the  Danes  had  been  allowed  time  to  strengthen  their  fortificatioM  and 
to  prepare  their  ships  for  action.  There  were  no  pilots,  and  in  the  confusion 
several  men-of-war  went  aground,  Nelson's  own  ship  narrowly  escaping  a  simi- 
lar accident.  The  action  began  at  ten  o'clock  and  continued  for  about  four 
hours,  only  a  portion  of  the  British  fleei  bi'ing  engaged.  Nelson,  himselt,  aaid 
that  it  was  the  fiercest  of  all  the  105  struggles  in  which  up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  engaged.  While  the  battle  was  going  on.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  hoisted  the  sig- 
nal to  withdraw,  but  this  was  disregarded  by  Nelson,  who.  indei-d.  took  it,  as  it 
was  intended,  as  merely  giving  him  authority  to  withdraw  if  he  considered 

it  best. 

• '  Splinters  were  flying  above,  below, 
When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound: 
'Mark  you,  I  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  now,' 

Said  he.  'for  a  thousand  pound!' 
The  Admiral's  sifrnal  bode  him  fly. 

But  ho  wickeilly  wagited  his  head. 
He  clapped  the  ((lass  to  his  sightless  eye 

And  'I'm  hanged  if  I  sec  it,"  he  said." 

Most  of  the  Danish  ships  were  destroyed  and  many  of  the  batteries  rendered 
useless,  but  still  the  Danes  would  not  yield.  Finally  Nelson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Crown  Prince  declaring  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  burn  the  floating  bat- 
teries without  being  able  to  save  their  crews.  A  truce  was  accordingly  agreed 
upon.'  and  the  British  took  posses.sion  of  their  prizes.  On  April  9th,  a  further 
truce  of  14  weeks  was  arranged,  but  before  the  time  had  expired  the  League  had 

ceased  to  exist.  _,       _,       .,     „      •     v 

A  graphic  account  of  the  battle  is  given  in  Deeds  That  Won  the  Empire  by 
W.  H.  Fitchett  (Smith,  Elder).    See  also  Life  of  Nelson  by  Robert  Southey 
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( MapiiiilUn)  tml  Lord  SrlioH  by  J.  K.  Uughton  in  KitgHth  M$n  of  Action  leriea 
(AUomilUn). 

PAQK  241  -NtlMB.    Hi'v  piifp-  6.'). 

All  th*  mlfht  The  Danow  nhowed  maRniflcent  courage  during  the  bombard- 
ment. W.  II.  Fitfhi'tt  iiny«:  "Freih  crow*  marched  fiercely  to  the  floating 
batteries  nn  these  threatened  to  irrow  ailent  by  mere  ulanghter.  and.  on  deck* 
crimaon  and  slippery  with  the  bluod  of  their  prcdeceHHors,  took  tip  the  fight. 
Again  and  again,  after  a  Danish  ship  hud  struck  from  mere  exhaustion,  it  was 
manned  afrc.;''  from  the  shore,  and  the  fight  renewed." 

Llffhttd  br  .  Cannon  were  flrcd  at  this  time  by  applying  a  lighted  torch 
to  the  touch-nole. 

Prlno*.    The  Crown  Prince  of  Oenmark,  afterwards  Frederick  VI.    He  was  a 
nephew  of  (Jcorge  III  of  Kngland.    He  was  not  actually  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  but  was  in  charge  of  the  shore  batteries. 
L«vl»Uuuui.     Huge  vater-bcastj*  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Bulwarks.    Tho  word  waa  originally  "bole- works",  i.e.,  made  from  the  boles 
or  trunks  of  trees. 

■ifn  of  bftttlt.  Nelson  kept  the  signal  for  close  action  flying  from  his  maat- 
head  during  the  whole  battle. 

By  the  ohlme.  Referring  to  the  method  of  marking  time  on  shipboard  by  the 
striking  of  a  »'ell  at  intervals  of  half-an-hour. 

Drifted.     The  Uritish  had  no  pilots  familiar  with  the  channel.     They  were 
compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own  men.    <Se«  introduction. 
Fltub'd.    There  was  eager  joy  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  sailors  to 
engac*'  'f    '    "  quart,  i-v 
Wl—tn.     More  swiftly. 
DmuUj  space.     On  the  average  600  feet. 
Hearts  of  oak.    An  expression  of  admiration. 

I'AflK  242  -  Adamantine.  Like  adHniniit.  i.e.,  (".ceedingly  hard.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "unconquerable." 

Hurricane  eclipse.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  it  obscured  the  ships,  as  the 
clouds  in  a  hurricane  darken  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Conflagration.  Many  of  the  Danish  ships  and  batteries  were  set  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  bombardment. 

Out  spoke.  Nelson  did  not  speak,  but  sent  the  following  message:  "To  the 
brothers  of  Knglishmen,  the  Danes:  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare 
Denmark,  when  no  longer  resisting,  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part 
of  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson  will  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating  bat- 
teries he  liiis  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes,  who 
have  defended  them." 

Ye  are  brothers.    Descended  from  the  same  stock. 
Our  King.    Ueorgc  111. 

Blessed  our  chief .  This  i.s  not  correct.  A  Danish  account  says :  "There  was 
neither  acclamation  nor  murmurs.  The  people  did  not  degrade  themselves 
with  the  former,  nor  disgrace  themselves  with  the  latter;    the  admiral  was 
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received  ■■  one  brave  enemjr  ever  ought  to  rweive  another — ho  waa  received 

with  reapect." 

FAOR  244  - PoiianJ  Uffbt.    Lighting  up  thp  death  m-mf  oi  ko  many  lira*f  nn>n. 

■laiaora.     A  Daniah  fortrcaa  coinnianding  thft  Hound,  about  24  rnil«'»  from 

fopcnhngcu.    It  had  to  bp  paaaed  in  order  to  reach  the  city.    The  coant  around 

HiNiiiore  i»  Hat  and  inarahy. 

OalUnt,  good  Kloo.     At  the  boinbanlinent  of  <'openhHK<'n  Cuptuin   H<l\vard 

Kiou,  wiio  ha<l  had  a  «li»tingui»hed  naval  career  in  all  partn  oi  tin-  woilil.  wan  in 

command  of  the  frigate  Amazon.    On  account  of  thr if  the  men-of  wiir  Htrand- 

ing  while  nailing  up  the  channel,  it  fell  to  Riou.  in  charge  of  the  fiigaten,  to 
oppoae  the  atrong  Crown  battery.  Ilia  artillery  waM  too  weak  and  hia  wpiadron 
auffered  heavy  Iom.  When  Sir  Ilytle  I'arker  hoisted  the  nignal  to  withdraw. 
Riou  obeyed  and  ceaa«'d  to  fire.  Thin  action  coat  him  his  life.  When  the  Minoke 
lifted,  thi  Danea  caught  clear  aight  of  hia  ship  and  |)oured  in  a  deadly  diHcharge 
killing  Riou  intttantly.  Nelson  wrote  altci  the  battle:  "In  |MM)r  dear  Kiou  the 
country  haa  mwtained  an  irreparable  loaa."  See  Sihon  and  hU  Caittaiiis  by 
W.  II.  Kitchett  (Smith,  Elder). 

Soft  lifta.    The  meaning  is:    "U-t  the  wiudn  of  Heaven  Kifrii  softly  over  their 
graven." 

Mtmukid.    A  fabled  marine  creature,  having  the  upper  part  of  the  body  that 
of  a  woman  and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  tish. 
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THE  TREASURE  IIOISE  OK  MAMMON 

Thia  section  telw  the  Ktory  of  Canto  Vll  of  Hook  II  of  Tlir  Farrir  Queene. 
The  whole  book  deaU  with  the  legend  of  Sir  Guyon  who  repn-.sents  Trmperance, 
and  describes  the  various  temptations  that  assailed  hiiu  and  how  these  were 
overcome.  The  story  in  the  text  tells  of  the  determined  etTort  to  tempt  the 
knight  from  the  straight  path  made  by  Mammon,  who  here  stands  for  the  "love 
of  gold",  and  how  Sir  Guyon  sueeessfully  resisted  his  allurements.  It  is  best 
to  treat  this  selection  just  as  it  stands,  without  any  attempt  to  eonneet  it  with 
The  Farrir  Qurrnr,  or  with  anything  that  either  pn des  or  follows  in  the  origi- 
nal. If  so  treated  it  is  a  distinctly  moral  lesson,  showing  how  ine  knight  with- 
stood, with  unshaken  constancy,  the  tremendous  temptation  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  the  most  powerful  |)erhaps  in  the  world,  the  lust  for  gold  and  all  that 
its  possession  means  to  the  holder.  The  various  steps  in  the  temptation  should 
1h'  carefully  st\i<lied.  Com|)are  Ilou-  the  (luhl  was  Found  on  page  110  of  the 
Fifth  Kcader.  An  excellent  book  to  read  in  this  connection  is  Chitdrrti'x  Sforir.i 
in  Englixh  LUcrat-ire  from  Talienin  to  Shakespeare  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright  (Seribni  .  See  also  Stories  from  Sprnsrr  Retold  from  Thr  Faerie 
Queene  (Nelson). 
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PAGE  247  -  Mammon.    Note  that  Mammon  describes  . 
this  world  and  of  worldly  men."    This  is  the  key-thought 


•.r  ♦"  :is  "the  god  of 
the  selection. 
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To  tempt  me.    The  thought  expressed  by  Sir  Guyon  is  that  the  attainment  of 
vast  wealth  is  not  the  highest  ideal  of  man.    He  himself  was  aiming  at  another 
and  higher  goal.    The  knight  stands  for  "temperance  in  all  things." 
PAGE  ?J 8 -Knight-errant.    A  wandering  knight,  one  "who  rode  abroad  re- 
dressing human  wrongs." 

Renown  and  honor.  Note  that  in  each  step  in  the  temptation  tiniinou  ;r<cs 
to  turn  the  knight's  own  words  back  on  himself.  He  endeavo  ■»  to  sliow  Sir 
Guyon  that  no  matter  what  his  ideal  may  be,  he  may  achieve  it  b.*  <li  j^ioss  'ssijn 
of  wealth. 

PAGP]  249 -Anxious  sentinel.  The  possession  of  wealth  involves  unceasing 
anxiety  and  care. 

Horrible  spirit.  The  least  suspicion  of  greed  or  covetousness  means  a  yielding 
to  the  lure  of  gold,  and  a  surrender  to  its  power. 

PAGE  251  -  Disdain.    The  pas.sion  for  accumulating  wealth  leads  to  disdain 
for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  world,  and  even  for  mankinc'  itself. 
PAGE  253  -  Ambition.    The  most  subtle  temptation  to  which  the  knight  has 
yet  been  exposed,  and  held  by  Jlammon  until  the  la.st. 

PAGE  254  -  Steadfast  knight.  The  more  steadfastly  the  temptation  is  resisted 
the  sooner  does  it  lose  any  appeal  it  may  have. 

Another  good  knight.  Arthur,  who  stands  for  Magnificence,  the  possessor  of 
all  the  virtues.  See  St.  George  of  Merry  England  prepared  by  Alfonzo  Gardi- 
ner in  Bright  Story  Readers  (Macmillan). 


A   SONG   OF   COAL 


In  the  first  stanza  of  this  poem  is  sung  the  way  in  which  coal  is  obtained, 
while  the  r-  niaining  four  celebrate  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  The 
ironmaster  uses  it  in  his  huge  smelting  furnaces  in  order  to  separate  the  metal 
from  the  ore.  The  railway  engine-driver  uses  it  to  obtain  the  great  force  of 
steam  with  which  to  drive  his  engine  over  great  distances  on  land,  and  the 
ship's  engineer  uses  it  to  conquer  distance  on  the  sea.  And  lastly  it  is  used  in 
the  home  to  provide  both  food  and  comfort  for  man. 


THE   mXSTREL  BOY 

This  poem  is  one  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodiex,  the  publication  of  which  began 
in  1808.  ;iey  were  i.ssued  at  irregular  intervals  in  ten  numbers,  each  con- 
taining t  .  e  songs,  except  the  last,  which  contained  fourteen ;  and  the  publica- 
tion did  /t  ce "e  until  1834.  A  writer  in  Chambers's  Papers  /&•  the  People 
says:  "i,oore  .  long  cherished  a  hope  of  allying  his  poetry  with  the  expres- 
sive music  of  Ireland ;  of  perpetuating  the  music  and  poetry  and  romance  of  his 
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country  in  distant  climes;  of  giving  appropriate  vocal  utterance  to  the  strains 
which  had  broken  fitfully  from  out  the  tumults  and  tramplings  of  centuries  of 
unblest  rule.  A  noble  task !  in  which  even  partial  success  demands  great  powers 
and  deserves  high  praise.  The  execution  of  the  long  design  now  commenced; 
and  the  Melodies,  as  they  appeared,  obtained  immense  and  well-deserved  popu- 
larity. It  is  upon  these  that  his  fame  as  a  poet  mainly  rests;  and  no  one  can 
deny  that,  as  a  whole,  they  exhibit  great  felicity  of  expression,  and  much  grace- 
ful tenderness  of  thought  and  feeling,  frequently  relieved  by  flashes  of  gay  and 
genial  wit  and  humor."  See  'I'homas  Moore  by  Stephen  Gwynn  in  English  Men 
of  Letters  series  (Macmillan). 

There  is  no  historical  basis  for  the  incidents  in  this  poem.  The  lesson, 
expressed  in  musical  language,  is  that  of  devotion  to  country  even  in  the  face 
of  death.  His  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  the  boy  will  sing  no 
longer,  and,  rather  than  use  his  beloved  harp  for  the  pleasure  or  the  glory  of 
the  victors,  he  destroys  it.  "We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a 
song;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion."— Psalms  CXXXVll,  -'  and  3.  The  music  of  the  song  is  found 
in  Book  II  of  The  King  Edward  Music  Readers  edited  by  Laurence  II.  J. 
Minchin  (Macmil'an). 

PAGE  257 -Ranks  of  death.    Those  who  are  doomed  to  die. 

Wild  harp.    Referring  to  the  wild,  untaught  melodies  produced  from  the  harp. 

Land  of  song.    Ireland,  his  country. 

BetraTS  thee.     "I  am  ready  to  fight  for  my  country  even  if  I  must  fight 

alone." 

Bring  .  .  .  tinder.     Though  his  body  was  in  captivity  the  victors  could  not 

subdue  his  proud  spirit. 

In  slavery.    Being  conquered  and  no  longer  free,  he  and  his  countrymen  were 

nothing  but  slaves. 
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THE    BATTLE   OF    THE    ANTS 

This  selection  is  taken,  with  some  omissions  and  changes,  froii.  .le  chapter 
entitled  "Brute  Neighbors"  in  Waldrn:  or  Life  in  the  Woods  published  in  1854. 
The  work  is  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  author  during  the  two  and  a  half 
years  he  occupied  a  hut  built  by  himself  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond,  near 
Concord,  Massachusetts.    Sec  page  279. 

PAGE  258  -  Duellum.    A  fight  between  two,  as  distinguished  from  a  helium,  a 

general  battle. 

Myrmidons.  A  people  of  ancient  Greece,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  They  were  celebrated  warriors  and  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  Their  namo  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  "ant,"    F.  A.  Farrar  in  Old  Greek  Nature  Stories  (Ilarrap) 
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says:  "The  island  of  ^giiia  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Juno,  who  sent  such 
a  dreadful  plague  upon  it  that  first  the  cattle,  then  1'  c  country  people,  and 
lastly  those  who  lived  in  the  city,  sickened  and  died.  On  y  the  king.  ^Eacus,  and 
his  son  were  left.  ^Eacus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  in  his  despair  he  called  on 
his  father  either  to  restore  his  peoj)le  or  to  let  him  also  die.  Close  by  stooti  a  great 
oak,  sacretl  to  Jupiter,  and  on  it  were  crow<ls  of  ants  busily  working.  Looking 
on  them,  and  admiring  theu  numbers  and  their  industry,  he  besought  his  father 
to  give  him  such  a  band  of  subjects,  to  take  the  place  of  those  he  had  lost.  A 
rustling  sound  was  heard  among  the  leaves,  but  nothing  el.se  happened.  That 
night,  while  he  slept,  the  king  dreame<l  that  from  this  tree  ants  dropped  to  the 
ground  in  great  numbers,  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  at  last  became  men. 
When  he  awoke,  he  heard  voices  outside  the  temple  in  which  he  had  been  sleep- 
ing, as  of  a  multitude,  but  thought  he  must  be  still  dreaming,  until  his  son 
called  him  to  look  at  the  wonderful  sight.  There  he  saw,  with  amazement,  great 
crowds  of  people,  who  came  to  do  homage  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  their  king. 
Joyfully  he  returned  thanks  to  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  set  to  work  to 
divide  the  land  among  them.  From  their  orign  they  were  called  Myrmidons 
(ant-descended),  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  an  obedient  and  diligent  race, 
eager  for  gain,  and  given  to  hoarding  up  their  gains.  These  are  just  the  qualities 
we  should  expect  from  a  people  produced  from  ants." 
Internecine.    Mutually  destructive  warfare. 

Red  republicans.  "The  extreme  republicans  of  France  who  did  not  scruple 
to  shed  blood  in  order  to  accomplish  their  political  objects.  They  used  to  wear 
a  red  cap."  Here  the  author  imagines  the  red  ants  to  be  republicans  and  the 
black  ants  to  be  imperialists.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  the  new  J'rench  Republic  was  at  war  with  almost  all 
the  imperial  powers  of  Europe. 

I'AGE  2;")!)  -  By  the  board.  Gnawed  off  as  the  mast  of  a  ship  is  broken  off  and 
falls  overboard. 

With  his  shield.  "One  lesson  that  every  Spartan  boy  had  to  learn  was  to 
endure  pain  without  flinching.  Another  was  that  in  battle  a  man  might  die,  but 
must  not  surrender.  When  the  young  Spartan  was  leaving  home  for  the  field 
of  battle  his  motb.er  would  hand  him  his  shield  and  say:  'Come  back  with  this, 
or  upon  this.'  "  See  Famous  Men  of  Greece  by  John  II.  Haaren  and  A.  B.  Po- 
land (American  Hook  Co.)  and  The  Children's  Plutarch  by  F.  J.  Gould  (Watts). 
See  al.so  The  Walls  of  Sparta  on  page  106  of  the  Fourth  Reader. 
Achilles.  The  hero  of  the  Trojan  War.  lie  was  the  .son  of  IVleus  and  Thetis, 
and  .shortly  after  his  birth  was  dipped  by  his  mother  in  the  river  Styx,  thus  ren- 
dering his  body  invulnerable  with  the  exception  of  the  heel  by  which  his  mother 
held  him.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war  he  was  slain  by  Paris,  who  .shot 
him  with  an  arrow  in  his  only  vulnerable  spot.  See  Ilaaren  and  Poland's 
Famous  Men  of  Creeee  and  Achilles  by  George  P.  Upton  (.McClurg). 
Patroclus.  One  of  tlie  Greek  chiefs,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war  and  share.l  his  tent  with  him.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  a  quarrel  aro.se 
between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  the  eommamler-in-ehief  of  the  Greeks,  over 
a  division  of  the  spoils.    Achilles  in  anger  withdrew  to  his  tent  and  abstained 
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from  all  fighting,  Patroclus  siding  with  hi?  friend.  The  result  was  that  the 
Trojans  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  lore  on  tli-  \mnt  of  burning  the 
Greek  ships,  when  Patroclus  begged  his  friend  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  lie.  aerordingly,  domied  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  and,  rushing  against  the  dismayed  Trojans,  put  lliein  to  flight.  In  the 
pursuit,  however,  Patroclus  lost  his  helmet,  and  the  Trojans,  seeing  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  upon  them,  turned  again  on  their  foes.  In  the  confliet  that 
followed  Patroclus  was  slain  by  Hector,  the  leader  of  the  Trojans,  who  at  once 
stripped  the  body  and  took  possession  of  the  famous  armor  he  woi-e.  Achilles, 
burning  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend,  made  up  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon 
and  once  more  took  the  field.  He  defeated  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter  and 
killed  Hector  in  single  combat.  The  story  is  fully  told  in  Tin  Story  of  the  Iliad 
by  Alfred  J.  Church  in  Pocket  Clns.firit  (Macmillanl.  See  also  The  IliirJ  of 
Hoh  ,'r  done  into  English  prose  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers  in  Pocket  Classics 
(JIaemillan)  and  Oeorge  P.  Upton's  Achilles. 
PAGE  260 -Eminent  cWp.    Cons()i(Uous  position. 

Concord  history.  Concord,  the  home  of  Thoreau,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston.  It  was  at  Lexiii!»top.  and  at  Concord  that  on  April  10th.  1775,  the  fit-st 
conflicts  of  the  Revolutionary  War  look  i)laee.  See  Uistorii  of  the  United  States 
by  W.  C.  Doub  (Macmillan)  and  Historical  Talcs:  American  by  Charles  Jlorris 
(Lip,pincott). 

Austerlitz.  A  town  in  Moravia,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  l)etween  the 
French  under  i.  ooleon  on  the  one  har.d  and  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia  on  the  o\.  ct.  The  battle  was  fought  on  December  2nd.  1805.  ,^nd  resultetl 
in  a  decisive  victory  for  Napoleon.  The  French  loss  was  about  12,00()  men,  while 
the  loss  of  the  allies  was  15,000  in  addition  to  20,000  prisoners.  About  160,000 
men  took  pa      in  the  battle. 

Dresden.  The  capital  of  Saxony,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  victory  of  Na- 
poleon, obtained  over  the  combined  forces  of  Pru.ssia.  Ai  stria,  and  Russia.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  concentrated  fury  on  both  sides.  The  slaughter  was 
fearful,  over  20,000  men  lying  dead  on  the  field  out  of  the  300,000  engaged.  See 
Napoleon  by  Tliomas  E.  Watson  (Macmillan). 

A  principle.  The  reference  is  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  American  colonists  in 
1775  against  the  British  Oovernment.  They  maintained  that  the  objection  was 
not  to  the  exceedingly  small  tax  levied,  but  to  the  principle  that  there  could  be 
laxation  without  representation.  Having  no  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  they  denied  the  right  of  that  body  to  impose  a  tax  on  tliem  of  any 
kind. 

Bunker  Hill.  The  first  real  battle  between  the  colonists  and  the  British  forces, 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  near  Boston,  on  June  17th,  1775.  The  colonists  suffered 
defeat,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  been  able  to  make  a  stand  against  regular 
troops  much  encouraged  them  in  their  rebellion.  See  Morris's  Historical  Tales: 
American. 

PAGE  2G1- Hotel  des  liivalides.  An  iimnensse  hospital  in  Paris  for  invalid 
soldiers,  maintained  under  government  auspices. 
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THE   INCHCAPE   ROCK 

This  poem,  WTitton  at  Bristol  in  1802,  is  based  on  the  following  extract  from 
an  old  writer:  "  Uy  east  the  Isle  of  ^lay,  twelve  miles  from  all  land  in  the 
German  seas,  lies  a  great  hidden  roek  ealled  Inchcape,  very  dangerous  for 
navigators,  beeause  it  overflowed  every  tide.  It  is  reported,  in  old  times,  upon 
the  said  rock,  there  was  a  bell  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  continu- 
ally, being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  sailors  of  the  danger.  This 
bell  or  clock  was  put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and 
being  taken  down  by  a  sea-pirate,  a  year  thereafter  he  perished  upon  the  same 
rock,  with  ship  and  goods,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God." 

The  Inchcape  Roek  is  better  known  as  the  Bell  Rock,  and  lies  due  east 
of  the  mruth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Stevenson  built  a  lighthouse  on  the  island 
in  1811.  It  is  a  dangerous  spot,  as  it  is  almost  covered  at  spring  tides  and  the 
water  surrounding  it  is  very  deep. 


PAGE  263  -  Sign  or  sound.    There  were  no  breakers. 

Aberbrothock.    Now  Arbroath,  on  the  coast  a  little  north  of  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Joyaace.    An  old  form  of  joyousness. 

PAGE  264  -  Scoured  the  seas.    In  search  of  plunder. 

PAGE  265  -Drift  along.    The  suggestion  is  that  some  supernatural  power  was 

moviog  the  vessel. 


DISMOL'NTIXG   "LONG    TOM" 

This  selection  is  taken  from  White  Liix  published  in  1860,  but  previously 
contributed  as  a  serial  to  the  London  Journal  during  1856-57.  The  story  was 
subsequently  dramatized  in  1867  as  The  Double  Marriage.  The  episode  in  the 
text  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  treated  independently  of  the  novel  as  a 
whole. 

PAGE  267  -  Linstock.     A  pointed  forked  staff,  .shod  with  iron  at  the  foot,  to 
hold  a  lighted  match  for  firing  cannon. 


THE  RED  THREAD  OF  HONOR 


This  poem,  based  on  an  incident  told  to  the  author  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
was  originally  published  in  the  Victoria  Regia,  and  subsequently  reprinted  in 
1866  in  The  Return  of  the  Guards  and  Other  I'oemx.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  the  native  dialect  and  became  u  favorite  among  the  villagers  on  the 
north-western  frontier  of  India. 
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The  incident  related  took  place  in  1844  during  the  pacification  of  Scinde 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  8tory  is  told  by  Sir  William  Hutler  in  iS'ir 
Charles  Napier  in  the  English  Men  of  Action  series  (Maemillan) :  "When 
Charles  Napier  stood  before  the  southern  cleft,  a  pass  which  gave  entrance  to 
Truckee,  another  column  under  Beatson  blocked  the  northern  gate  of  the  strong- 
hold. Although  the  two  pa-sses  were  only  distant  from  each  other  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  labyrinth  some  half-dozen  miles,  they  were  one  or  more  day's 
journey  asunder  by  the  circuitous  route  round  the  tlank  of  the  mountain  ram- 
l)art.  One  column,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  the  other's  proceedings.  While 
waiting  thus  opposite  the  northern  entrance,  Heatson  determined  to  reconnoitre 
the  interior  wall  of  rock.  For  this  purpose,  a  part  of  the  old  Thirteenth  was 
sent  up  the  mountain ;  the  ascent,  loiig  and  arduous,  was  all  but  completed  when 
it  was  observed  from  below  that  the  tlat  top  of  the  rock  held  a  strong  force  of 
the  enemy,  entrenched  behind  a  breastwork  of  stones.  The  ascending  botly  of 
the  Thirteenth  numbered  only  sixteen  men,  the  enemy  on  the  sununit  was  over 
sixty.  In  vain  the  officer  who  made  this  discovery  tried  to  warn  the  climbers  of 
the  dangers  so  close  above  them,  but  which  they  could  not  .see ;  his  signs  were 
mistaken  by  the  men  for  fresh  incentives  to  advance,  and  they  pushed  on  to- 
wards the  top  instead  of  retracing  their  steps  to  the  bottom.  As  the  small  party 
of  eleven  men  gained  the  summit  they  were  greeted  by  a  matchlock  volley 
from  the  low  breastwork  in  front,  followed  by  a  charge  of  some  seventy 
Beloochees,  sword  in  hand.  The  o<lds  were  desperate ;  the  Thirteenth  men  were 
blown  by  the  steep  ascent;  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  a  dizzy  ledge, 
faced  by  the  stone  breastwork  and  flanked  by  tremendous  precipices.  No  man 
flinched;  fighting  with  desperate  valor,  they  fell  on  that  terrible  but  glorious 
stage,  in  sight  of  their  comrades  below  who  were  unable  to  give  them  help.  Six 
out  of  the  eleven  fell  at  once ;  five  others,  four  of  them  wounded,  were  pushed 
over  the  rocks,  rolling  down  upon  their  half-dozen  comrades  who  had  not  yet 
gained  the  summit.  How  hard  they  fought  and  died  one  incident  will  tell.  Pri- 
vate John  Maloney,  fighting  amid  a  press  of  enemies,  and  seeing  two  comrades, 
Burke  and  Rohan,  down  in  the  nu'Ue,  discharged  two  muskets  into  the  breast  of 
a  Beloochee,  and  ran  another  through  with  his  bayonet.  The  Belooehee  had 
strength  and  courage  to  unfix  the  bayonet,  draw  it  from  his  body,  and  stab 
Maloney  with  his  own  weapon  before  he  himself  fell  dead  upon  the  roek.  Jla- 
loney,  although  severely  wounded,  made  good  his  retreat  and  brought  of?  his 
two  comrades.  So  much  for  the  fighting  on  both  sides.  Now  for  the  chivalry 
of  thase  hill-men.  When  a  chief  fell  bravely  in  battle  it  was  an  old  custom 
among  the  clans  to  tie  a  red  or  green  thread  around  his  right  or  left  wrist, 
the  red  chord  on  the  right  wrist  being  the  mark  of  highest  valor.  Well,  when 
that  evening  the  bodies  of  the  six  slain  soldiers  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  rolled  over  from  the  top  by  the  Beloochee  garrison  abov:,  each  body  had  a 
red  thread,  not  on  one  wrist,  but  on  both." 

PAGE  2C9- Napier.     Sir  Charles  James  Napier  was  born  at  Whitehall  on 

August   10th,   1782,  and  died   near  Portsmouth  on  August  29th,   1853.     He 

entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  remained  in  active  service  until 

almost  the  time  of  his  death.    His  chief  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  which 

added  that  province  to  the  Indian  Empire.     See  Ilerois  of  England  by  J.  G. 

Edgar  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dent)  and  Sir  William  Butler's  Sir  Charles 

Napier. 

Wondrous  way.     Napier  had  to  transport  his  troops  across  a  wide  desert  on 

the  march  to  meet  the  hili-tribes. 

Truckee.    "Somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  fastnesses  there  was  a 
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kernel  fastuess  called  Truckee.  It  was  a  famous  spot  in  the  robber  legends  of 
middle  Asia,  a  kind  of  circular  basin  having  a  wall  of  perpendicular  rock  six 
hundre<l  feet  high  all  around  it,  with  cleft  entrances  only  at  two  places,  one 
opening  north,  the  other  south." 

I'ACiE  270-Ebli8.  According  to  the  Mohammedans,  Satan,  the  prince  of  the 
Evil  Spirits.  "When  Adam  was  created  diod  eommandtd  all  the  angels  to  wor- 
ship him ;  but  Jlblis  replied :  '  Mo  thou  hast  created  of  8mokeles.s  Are,  and  shall  I 
reverence  a  creature  made  of  dustf  Ood  was  very  angry  at  this  insolent  an- 
swer and  turned  the  disobedient  angel  into  a  devil,  and  h.  became  ihe  father  of 
devils." 

Allah.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  means  "the  ador- 
able." 

PAGE  271  -  Obiznee  tiger.  ]\Iahnmud  of  Ghazni,  the  first  of  the  great  ^loham- 
medan  conqueroi-s  of  India.  He  began  to  reign  in  997,  and  during  the  next 
thirty-three  years  he  spread  his  dominions  from  Afghanistan  to  Persia  on  the 
east  and  to  the  Ganges  on  the  west.  He  is  said  to  have  invaded  India  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  times. 
The  holy  Prophet.    See  page  180. 

Seconder's  lances.  Secunder  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  northern 
fighters. 

PAGE  273 -Franks.  A  term  applied  in  the  East  to  the  Europeans. 
Mehrab  Khan.  Mehrab  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Biluehistan,  was  besieged  in  1839 
in  his  c;.pital,  Khclat,  by  a  British  force,  witli  the  purpose  of  punishing  him  for 
breach  of  his  treaty  with  the  Indian  government.  Khclat  was  carried  by  .storm, 
the  Khan  and  eight  of  his  chief  ofTicers  perishing  in  the  a.s.sault.  Doyle  has  cele- 
brated the  death  of  the  hero  in  a  vigorous  ballad  entitled  Mehrab  Khan. 
Boostum.  One  of  tiie  ruling  princes  of  Bilucliistan.  It  was  on  his  account  that 
the  trouble  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Scinde. 


A    MERRY   CHRISTMAS 


This  selection  is  taken,  with  .some  changes  and  omissions,  from  Stave  Five 
ot  A  Christmas  Carol  iniblished  just  before  the  Christmas  of  1843.  See  page  /  >■). 
The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  to  Come  Imd  showed  Scrooge  what  lay  before  him, 
and  he  had  \vakeiie<l  from  his  sleep  thoroughly  converted  to  a  proper  observance 
of  Christmas  Day,  and  filled  with  its  spirit.  Tlie  extract  in  the  text  relates  what 
followed. 

PAGE  27.')  -  The  spirits.    The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past,  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 

Present,  and  tlie  tiliost  of  Christmas  Yet  to  Come. 

PAGE  27G-Bob  Cratchifs.     See  The  Christmas  Dinner  on  page  2.30  of  the 

Fourth  Reader. 

Joe  Miller.     Joe  Jliller,  who  has  given  his  name  to  so  nmny  jokes  and  jests, 

was  a  comic  actor  in  London,  and  was  in  grea^  recpiest  among  the  tavern  fre- 
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queuters  of  Iuh  dny  as  a  Hayor  of  witty  thingH.  lie  was  born  in  Loudon  in  1684 
and  die<l  in  1738.  A  tombstone  to  his  uicniory  stands  in  the  ehurehyard  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand.  The  compiler  of  Joe  Millir's  Jfst  Book,  pub- 
lished about  a  year  after  the  deatli  of  the  jester,  was  Joe  Mottley,  who  died  in 
1750. 

I'AOE  277-Gamden  Town.    A  small  village,  at  tiiis  tiuu  lying  to  the  north  of 
London,  but  now  part  of  the  city.    Dickens  lived  tliere  for  a  time  when  a  boy. 
PA(iE  278 -Had  the  COXUtLge.    On  the  previous  (hiy  Seroo^'e  had  very  rudely 
and  unceremoniously  declined  his  nephew's  invitation  to  Christnuis  dinner. 
I'AOE  280-Topper.    See  Stave  Three  of  .1  Christmas  Carol. 
PAGE  281 -The  Tank.    The  litthi  oflice  in  which  Holt  worked. 


'TIS  tup:  last  rose  of  summer 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  Irish  Mclodirs  published  at  intervals  between  1808 
and  18;{4.  See  page  :JU.  The  thought  of  the  poem  is  summed  up  in  the  last 
two  lines:  life,  after  those  we  love  have  departed,  is  not  worth  living.  The 
music  of  the  song  is  found  in  Songs  Every  One  Should  Know  edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson  (American  Book  Co.). 

PAGE  284 -Shining  circle.    The  nu-taphor  is  tliat  of  a  ring  set  with  precious 

stones. 

Bleak.    The  world  would  then  be  bleak. 
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COLUMBUS 

This  poem  was  published  in  San  Francisco  in  1897.  In  it  the  author 
has  seized  upon  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  great  explorer, 
his  dauntless  courage  and  indomitable  determination,  and  has  made  them 
the  theme  of  his  verse.  Columbus  believed  in  himself  and  in  his  project, 
hence  his  perseverance  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  his  courage  in 
grappling  with  diflicidties  that  would  have  appalled  a  weaker  man.  A  recent 
writer  says:  "Both  native  and  foreign  critics  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
poems  produced  in  America.  It  is  compact,  direct,  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  virile 
in  thought."  The  music  to  which  the  lines  have  been  set  is  found  in  Tlic  River- 
side Song  Book  edited  by  W.  M.  Lawrence  and  0.  Hackman  (Houghton). 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa  about  1440.  lie  early  became  a 
cloth-maker,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  sea.  For  the  next  fourteen 
years  he  divided  his  time  between  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and  working 
at  his  trade  as  a  cloth-maker.  About  1470  he  removed  to  Lisbon,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  afterwards  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  While  on 
shore  he  supported  his  family  by  the  making  and  selling  of  maps  and  charts. 
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Even  M  a  boy  he  had  shown  a  great  fondnen  for  geography,  and  indeed  had  for 
a  time  studied  the  subject,  together  with  astronomy  and  navigation,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  As  early  as  1474  he  conceived  the  idea  that  by  sailing  west- 
ward from  the  coast  of  Europe  he  could  reach  Japan,  and  soon  after  began  to 
press  his  project  upon  the  ki  g  of  Portugal.  The  king,  however,  proved  treach- 
erous, and  in  disgust  Columbus  quitted  Portiigal  i:i  14S4  and  settled  in  Spain. 
For  many  years  he  was  unsuccessful  in  inducing  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  to  interest  themselves  in  his  plans,  but  at  last  in  1492  the  queen  was 
induced  to  furnish  money  for  the  expedition.  The  voyage  proved  successful 
and  America  was  discovered.  Columbus  made  a  second  voyage  in  1493  and  a 
third  in  1498.  Two  years  later  he  was  dopost'd  from  his  office  as  governor  of  the 
New  World  and  st-nt  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  arrest  was  disavowed  by  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  but  he  was  not  reinstated  in  his  high  office.  In  1502  he 
made  a  fourth  voyage,  returning  to  Spain  in  1504.  In  1506  he  died  at  Valli- 
dolid  in  poverty  and  neglect.  See  The  Story  of  Columbus  by  Gladys  M.  Imlach 
in  The  Children's  Ilrroes  series  (Jack),  The  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus 
by  Charles  W.  Moores  (IIo\ighton),  and  Christopher  Columbus:  Discoverer 
of  the  New  World  by  C.  R.  Markham  (I'hilip). 

Columbus  was  enabled  to  equip  but  three  small  vessels  for  his  expedition, 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  I'inta  and  the  Mna,  the  two  latter  having  no  decks  amid- 
ships. The  crew  consisted  of  120  men,  of  whom  a  number  were  discharged 
criminals.  The  three  ships  set  sail  from  Palos  on  August  3rd,  1492.  After 
delaying  for  a  time  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the  ves-sels  again,  on  September  6th, 
set  forth  on  their  voyage.  A  week  later  they  crossed  the  equator,  and  shortly 
afterwards  were  becalmed  for  a  week  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The  trade  winds 
were  next  a  source  of  terror,  and  the  men  grew  mutinous.  By  October  4th  they 
were  2,274  miles  from  the  Canaries,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Columbus 
persuaded  his  men  to  continue  the  voyage.  But  signs  of  land  now  became  fre- 
quent, and  at  last,  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  12th,  land  was 
sighted.  At  davbreak  Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  took  formal  pos.session  of  the  newly  discovci.  il  domain. 

Perhaps  the  best  descriptions  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  are  given  in 
Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea  by  Charles  A.  McMurry  (Macmillan),  in  Ten  Great 
Events  in  History  by  James  Jolionnot  (American  Book  Co.),  and  in  Famous 
Voyages  of  the  Great  Discoverers  by  Eric  Wood  (Ilarrap).  See  also  From 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  by  .Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson  (Macmillan), 
Stories  of  American  Discoverers  by  Rose  Lucia  (American  Book  Co.),  and 
The  Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan  by  Thomas  B.  Lawler  (Ginn). 

PAGE  284 -Azores.  The  Azores  Islands  are  about  800  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Portugal. 

Oates  of  Hercules.  When  Hercules  was  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  cattle 
of  Geryoii,  he  finally  reached  the  end  of  the  then  known  world.  See  page  46. 
To  commemorate  this  he  erected  two  pillars,  opposite  erob  other,  one  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore  and  the  other  in  Africa.  These  were  in  ancient  times  known  as 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  in  modern  times  as  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta. 
See  Favorite  Greek  Myths  by  Lilian  S.  Hyde  (Heath). 
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Ohoat  of  ihorM.    Not  even  the  shadow  of  land. 
PAOE  286  -  BlMClud.    Pale  with  fear. 
Not  tvtn  Ood.    rtter  and  complete  loneliness. 
The  Ancient  Mariner  has  a  similar  thought : 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  in 


"O   Wetiiling'Oupit !    thii   loul    hath    btioi 
Alonp  on   m  wiilp,   wi<lc  iK'at 
So  lom-ly    'twM,   that  floil  bimai'lf 
iSoarcc  geemM  there  to  Im-.  " 

DrMul.    Dreaded. 

Showi  hif  t««th.    Lord  Tennyson  says :    "I  have  known  an  old  fish-wife,  who 

had  lost  two  sons  at  sea,  clench  her  fist  at  the  advancintJ  liilc  on  a  stormy  day, 

and  cry  out,  'Ay!  roar,  do!  how  I  hates  to  see  thee  show  thy  while  teeth.'  " 

A  light.    The  light  was  seen  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  Octol-er 

12th.  1492,  ten  weeks  from  the  time  the  expedition  had  left  Palos. 

Starlit  flag.     There  is  prohahly  a  reference  here  to  tht;  thi)?  of  tin'  United 

States,  which  hears  as  many  stars  as  there  are  States  in  the  Union. 

Time*!  btrnt  of  dawn.    The  sudden  heginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  the 

New  World. 
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THE    DELIGHTS    OF    FARMING 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  III  of  ISciiKj  a  Hoij  published  in  1877. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  primitive  Massachusetts  country  neighborhood,  at  Charle- 
mont  near  the  eastern  opening  of  the  lloosae  tunnel.  The  story  tells  tlie  life 
of  a  boy  on  a  New  England  farm  in  the  days  prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  Sec  Being  a  Boy<  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Riverside  School 
Library  (Houghton);  the  book  contains  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author.  A  companion  selection,  which  should,  if  pos.sible,  be  read  in  class,  is 
"A  Glance  liaekward"  by  John  Burroughs  to  be  found  in  The  Fourth  Golden 
Rule  Book  in  The  Golden  Rule  Books  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  287  -  To  stone  the  frogs.    See  page  112. 

A  woodchnck.  The  woodehuek  is  described  with  a  full-page  illustration  in 
Modern  Nature  Study  by  Sidney  Sileox  and  O.  .1.  Stevenson  (.Macmillan). 
The  authors  say:  "In  color  he  has  no  markings.  His  coat  is  generally  red- 
dish-brown, tinged  with  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head,  on  the  tail  a'  on  the 
feet.  His  color,  however,  varies  with  his  surroundings,  ranging  from  yellowish- 
gray  to  brownish-black.  The  most  noticeable  featuies  in  his  aj)peiiiance  are  the 
large  eyes,  prominent  teeth,  floppy  and  clumsy  hotly,  and  awkward  gait.  As 
his  second  name  indicates,  he  is  entirely  a  ground  animal,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
big  ground  squirrel,  the  next  of  kin  to  the  chipmunk.  The  wootlchuck  lives 
entirely  on  vegetable  food,  fresh  clover  being  the  staple  of  his  fare  Sometimes, 
however,  the  farmer's  garden  comes  under  tribute,  in  which  ease  the  vegetables, 
more  especially  the  peas,  suffer  severely.    He  is  chicHy  nocturnal  ui  his  habits, 
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and,  U-iiigMlow  of  foot,  will  not  venture  far  from  tli«(  nioutli  of  IiIm  nI roui{liold,  tho 
burrow,  during  tho  day."  See  alito  Wild  .Wiyhbors  by  Krnenl  Iiigj-nioll  (Mac- 
tnillau)  anil  Stories  of  Little  AnimaU  by  Lenore  Elizabeth  Muletn  in  Prince** 
Series  (Pugt). 

PAOE  288  -  WlnUrgTMn.  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  in  llow  to  Know  the.  Wild 
Flowers  (Scribner)  nays:  "He  who  rn'okit  tin-  eool  shatlc  of  the  evergreenH  on  a 
hot  July  day  is  likely  to  diseover  the  no<lding  wax-like  (lowers  of  this  little  plant. 
They  are  delieate  and  pretty,  with  a  baekgroutp'  if  shining  leaves.  These  leaves 
when  young  have  a  pleasant  aromatic  tinvor  siunhir  to  that  of  the  sweet  bireh ; 
they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  bright  red  berrieH  are  also 
edible  and  wivory,  and  are  mueh  appreeiateil  by  the  hungry  birds  and  deer  dur- 
ing the  winter." 
Ooltunbine.    See  page  74. 

SaiMfru.  A  tree  of  the  laurel  family.  The  bnrk  of  the  roots  has  a  strongly 
aromatic  tiavor.  See  Trees  That  Krrrif  ChiUI  Should  Know  by  Julia  Kllen 
KogiTs  (Doubleday).  Sassafras  tea  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  cure  for 
"  spring- fever. " 

PAOK  28!)  -  Scapegoat.     See  Lrvilicu.i  XVI.  10. 

8«lMtman.  An  aldennan,  or  munieipal  eouneillor.  The  term  is  used  in  Mas.sa- 
ehusetts  and  others  cf  the  New  England  States. 

I'AtJE  200  -  Switchel.  A  beverage  nia<le  of  molasses  and  water,  seasoned  with 
ginger  and  vinegar. 

Oamp-meeting.  Religious  services  lasting  for  some  days,  held  generally  at  a 
eanip  in  the  woods. 

PAGE  291  -Covered  bridge.  The  covered  bridge  is  common  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Prince  Imperial.  The  son  and  heir  of  Napoleon  III,  emperor  of  the  French. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  1S70  he  was  taken  to  England,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  He  was  killed  during  the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  while  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  British. 

Bois  de  Boulogne.    One  of  the  principal  streets  of  Paris. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.    A  family  of  Swiss  castaways,  whose  adventures  are 
related  in  The  Swiss  Familif  llohiti.ioii.  one  of  the  most  famous  of  books  for  boys. 
See  The  Stns.t  Family  liobinson  prepared  by  Alfonzo  Gardiner  in  Bright  Story 
Rcadfr.i  (Macmillan'). 

P.VGE  292  -  Delmonico's.  A  famous  restaurant  in  New  York  City. 
Philippe's.  A  well-known  restaurant  in  Paris,  much  frc((uented  by  artists  and 
literary  men.  Lewis  .Melville  in  his  The  Life  of  W'illiain  Makepeaee  Thackeray 
(Ca.\ton)  says:  "Paris  was  Thackeray  s  favorite  haunt  all  his  life  long.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  leisure,  and,  indeed,  did  much  of  his  writing  there.  lie 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  .social  gaieties  of  Parisian  life,  and  loved  to  mix  with 
the  gifted  and  artistic  Hohemian  lions." 

Thackeray.  The  celebrated  English  novelis.,  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair,  The 
Virginians,  Pendennis,  etc.  See  Lives  of  Great  English  Writers  by  Walter  S. 
Hinehman  and  Francis  H.  Gummere  (Houghton). 
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THE   TORCH   OF   LIFE 

The  title  of  this  poom  in  Ailmiralu  All,  in  which  it  was  fimt  published  io 
1897,  is  Vi/di  Lampaila.  Tho  titli-  liore  uwil  is  a  !il<rf»l  trannlation  of  the 
original.  The  iih-aH  m'l-in  to  liuvi'  Imch  borrowed  from  tin-  tin-fk  Lampade- 
dromia.  or  toreh-rarr.  Harry  Thumton  Peck  myn:  "Thf  ra<'f  was  usually  run 
on  foot,  but  sompfimett  on  horws.  The  torches  wtTo  of  two  kinds — one  a  sort  of 
candleNtick,  and  the  other  one  of  a  more  e<  iiventional  kind.  There  w<'re  two 
different  methods  of  conducting  the  race.  The  first  or  earlier  system  required 
lines  of  runners  posted  at  intervals,  the  first  in  each  line  who  receives  the  torch, 
or  takes  it  from  the  altnr.  running;  at  his  best  speed  and  hnndinir  it  to  the  sec- 
ond in  his  own  line,  and  the  second  to  the  thinl,  until  the  last  in  the  line  is 
reached,  who  runs  with  it  up  to  the  appointed  spot.  Of  course,  if  any  torch  went 
out  the  line  to  which  it  belonged  was  out  of  the  race.  The  victory  fell  to  the  line 
of  runners  whose  torch  first  reached  the  goal  alight.  Each  person  in  the  line 
flharoB  the  victory." 

PAGE  202  -  BrMthlwu  hiuh.    All  are  holding  their  breaths  in  suspense,  as  the 
match  is  closely  contested  and  time  is  nearly  up. 
Oloie.    The  enclosed  space  in  which  the  game  is  being  played. 
Bumping  pitch.     Making  hard  hitting  very  difficult,  and  time  will  soon  be 
called. 

B»n<»<ng  light.    The  batter  is  facing  the  glare  of  the  setting  sun. 
PAGE  29.1  -  Ribboned  coat.    Not  for  the  sake  of  the  decorations  he  may  win, 
honorable  as  these  decorations  might  be. 

Play  up!  Play  for  the  honor  of  the  school  and  on  account  of  the  duty  he  owes 
to  his  comrades. 

Wreck  of  a  iqQare.  The  regiment  has  been  formed  into  a  square  to  resist 
attack,  but  the  enemy  has  broken  the  close-formed  ranks  and  is  now  fighting 
within  the  square. 

GatUng.    A  rnpid-firing  machine-gun. 
Jammed.     Has  become  unworkable. 

Colonel  dead.  The  regiment  has  no  commanding  officer  from  whom  to  take 
orders. 

River  of  death.     Indicates  the  fearful  slaughter. 

Honor  a  name.  Why  fight  for  England T  It  is  far  away!  Ilonor  is  nothing 
more  than  a  name!    Life  is  more  precious. 

Schoolboy.  Not  a  mere  boy  from  school,  but  one  who  has  had  his  training 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  He  is  now  putting  into  practice,  in  the 
stern  school  of  war.  the  les.sons  he  has  learned  on  the  playing-ground  of  his 
school  at  home.  He  is  doing  his  best  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  his  regi- 
ment and  from  the  strong  sense  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  country. 
The  word.    The  last  line  of  each  stanza. 

Play  the  game.  The  two  illustrations  in  the  text  well  illustrate  the  thought  of 
the  poem  Kverj-thing  wo  Icnrn  at  school  is  but  a  preparation  for  life  and  the 
more  thoroughly  we  learn  the  lesson  of  "honor  and  duty"  the  better  it  will  be 
for  us  and  for  the  world. 
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AN   APRIL   DAY 

In  thU  po»'in  the  writor,  Carolim)  ItowUit  Southcy,  givm  a  very  pxaft  picture 
of  ail  furly  Hpriiiff  day,  with  itH  dull  mitity  liKlit  and  itM  almost  opprciMivc  Ktill- 
ncM.  Till'  i-ontinuouH  warm  rain  m'ciiim  to  i-aiiM«  all  uaturi>  to  buntt  into  life, 
and  "one  can  ahitoHt  neu  thr  It'BVfH  grow."  Then  in  the  laiit  two  Mtanzas  the 
i-i'aMing  of  the  rain  iH  pietured,  the  buntt  of  Bunlight,  and  the  tlnal  clearing 
ahower. 

PAOK  204  -  Gkum«r«d.    <Jntherp<l  up,  atored. 

I'AGK  20.'» - Hon«yi1Ickle.    S.e  page  163. 

Thorn.    The  hawthorne,  a  tthrub  with  aprcading  branclirn  and  atout  thorni  or 

■pinea.    The  tlowera  are  white,  or  aometiniea  retidiith,  rather  large  and  cluatered, 

with  A  peculiar,  diftagreeable  odor.     A  colored  illiLstration  of  the  hawthorne  is 

given   in   How   to   Know   the    Wild    Flouurt   by   Mra.    William   Starr    Dana 

(Scribner).    Srr  page  It. 

Btnda.    An  archaic  form  meaning  a  atem  or  atoek.    John  Greenleaf  Whitticr 

in  A  First  Flower  says: 

"And   willowy  ituds  of  ilnwn/  silvi-r 
Have  prophpiioil   of  Spring  to  Poin«'. " 

OonM.    The  lilac  clusters  are  cone-shaped. 

Hilk-whit«.     Lilac  blossoms  are  either  white  or  purple. 


A  DOG  .>P  FLANDERS 


This  selection  forms  the  1st  St"  !»on  ami  part  of  tbi-  2nd  Section  of  A  Dog 
of  Flanders  and  Other  Stories  pulilish^ni  in  H72.  "It  i.s  in  her  stories  for  chil- 
dren that  Ouida's  wealth  of  imagination  and  power  of  feeling  are  seen  at  their 
best.  That  sympathy  wih  the  v<.,.ak.  the  poor,  an<l  the  oppres-scd  which  lightens 
many  of  the  pages  of  Jier  novei»  is  there  joined  to  a  candor  and  simplicity  of 
expression  which  makes  such  stories  a»  A  Do'j  of  Flanders  perhaps  the  most  sat- 
isfactory writing  of  tiiis  brilliatit  and  erratic  story-teller."  An  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  .story  is  found  ra  th*-  Riverside  Literature  Series  Hloughton). 

The  further  storv  of  Patmsche  and  Nello  is  as  follows:  The  former  owner 
of  Patrasche  was  killeii  in  a  Ininken  brawl,  so  that  the  dog  was  left  undis- 
turbed. Although  he  had  to  work  very  hard,  he  wai  happy  in  his  new  life. 
WTien  the  old  man  <nuld  no  loneer  work,  the  dog  and  the  boy  faithfully  deliv- 
ered the  milk  each  <inv.  and  though  often  hnnirr>'  were  content.  Nello  shared  all 
his  secrets  with  Patrasehe — his  fondness  for  his  little  playmate,  the  wealthy 
miller's  daughter;  his  lomirJiiff  to  see  the  great  Rubens  pictures  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp:  and  his  ambition  to  ttfH-ome  a  srreat  painter 

After  a  tim.'  the  wealthy  miller  forbade  hw  daughter  to  play  with  Ne!!o, 
and  even  accused  the  boy  of  burning  the  outbuBdings  on  his  farm.    Although 
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the  iiciKhbont  knew  thnt  iIum  whm  iinjuNt.  tlicy  in'adually  n«'|ili><>tfHl  Nello,  and 
gavu  thi'ir  diMtoni  to  a  man  who  (Iflivcrcd  the  milk  in  n  donkey  cart.  Thin  waM 
hard  to  bear  and  whi>n  the  old  man  died  Nello  and  I'utrawhf  found  theniM-lveH 
friendltiM,  homeleM,  and  hungry. 

Nello  had  taken  a  drawing  to  Antwerp,  hopinj?  to  win  the  prize  given  eatrh 
year  to  a  boy  under  eighteen,  but  the  prize  whn  uwarded  to  another  lM>y  who 
had  influence  with  the  judgen.  On  bin  way  Imek  to  the  village  I'Htrtisehe  found 
in  the  ttnow  a  poeketlKX>k  belonging  to  the  miller,  uiid  eontnining  notes  for  marly 
the  full  value  of  liiM  fortune.  Nello  returned  iImm  to  the  iiiiller'.s  wife,  and  a.s  hirt 
rewani  aHkeil  her  to  keep  hiw  poor  dog  warm  and  fed.  but  refuHed  to  aeeept 
anything  for  hiniNelf. 

When  the  miller  returned,  nearly  crazed  over  his  low*,  and  found  flmt  hi.-* 
money  had  Iw-en  returni-d  by  Xillo,  he  regretted  having  caused  him  no  nuii-h 
pain,  anti  determined  to  find  him  the  next  »lay  and  i-nre  for  him.  Mut  this  re- 
Holve  came  too  late.  I'atra^whe  refused  to  tom-h  fo(Ml.  as  he  knew  his  master  was 
starving,  and  at  the  first  chunce  esiaped  ami  tracked  him  to  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  There  he  found  Nello  prostrated  before  llii-  pictures  which  he  had 
longed  to  see.  The  next  morning  the  faithful  dog  ami  his  nuistcr  were  found 
frozen  to  death  and  in  such  a  close  embrace  that  they  could  not  l)e  separated. 
They  were  buried  by  the  contrite  villagers  side  by  siik-  in  the  one  grave. 


rAt;E  2!)ii  -  ArdMinois.    A  native  of  Ardenneii,  a  district  in  Belgium  lying  near 

the  Kremdi  boundary. 

Flaming.    Klundera  i»  now  one  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium. 

I'AOK  2!(7  -  Antwarp.     One  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Kurope,  situated  on 

the  river  Schehlt.     It  is  noted  specially  for  its  mHgiiitieeiit  tJotliic  cutliedral. 

Napoleon.    The  emperor  of  the  French,  who  overran  the  whole  of  this  part  of 

the  country  during  his  conquests. 

PAGE  2!>H-Low  Conntrie*.     The  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  and   Belgium,  ho 

called  from  the  fact  that  part  of  the  country  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Btavolot.    A  Belgian  town  about  '.'4  miles  south-east  of  Liege. 

PAQE  299  -  Alpha  and  Omega.    First  and  last.    Alpha  is  the  name  of  the  first 

letter  in  the  (Jreek  alphabet,  and  Omega  of  the  last. 

Wand  of  wealth.    The  magic  wand  which,  when  waved,  would  produce  wealth. 

TAQE  300- Two  Flanden.    The  province  of  Ka.st  Flanders  and  the  province 

of  West  Flanders. 

BrabL^it.    A  province  of  Belgium. 

Brab^atoii.    A  native  of  Brabant. 

PAGE  ;U»2-The  city  of  Rubens.     Rubens'  famous  masterpiece  "The  Oescent 

from  the  Cros.s"  is  in  the  great  cathedral  of  .Antwerp.    Peter  I'atd  Rubens,  the 

celebrated  Flemish  artist,  was  born  at  Siepen  in  l')??  and  die<l  at  Antwerp  in 

1640.    lie  was  not  only  an  artist  but  also  a  diplomat,  being  employed  on  many 

important  missions  by  the  P"'lemish  court.    Many  of  bis  paintings  are  in  London. 

See  Hubens  by  S.  L.  Bensusan  in  Maxtfrfnccra  in  Colour  series  (Jack). 

PAGE  303  -  Kermesse.     An  out-of-doors  fair  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Lonvain.     One  of  the  large  towns  of  the  province  of  Brabant.     The  city  was 

almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  191-4. 

Oharette.    A  small  cart. 

PAGE  306  -  Marguerites.    Daisies. 
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BLESS  THE  LORD,  0  MY  SOUL 

This  selection  is  numbered  CIII  in  The  Book  of  Psalms.  The  arrangement 
of  the  verses  is  that  of  Richard  O.  Moulton  in  The  Modern  Readers'  Bible 
(Macmillan).  The  Rev.  T.  Witton  Davies  says:  "The  Psalm  seems  to  voice 
the  gratitude  of  the  writer  and  of  his  follow  countrymen,  in  view  of  some 
recent  national  deliverance,  but  whether  this  is  the  deliverance  from  Babylon 
or  from  the  Syrian  army,  or  whether  some  other  national  blessing  is  meant, 
must,  with  our  prewnt  knowledge,  remain  uncertain." 

Dr.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  in  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  The  Cambridge  Bible,  for 
Schools  and  Colleges  (Cambridge  Press)  points  out  that  "the  Psalm  falls  into 
five  approximately  equal  stanzas,  the  first  and  last  forming  the  introduction  and 
conclusion,  and  the  other  three  the  main  body  of  the  Psalm:  (1)  The  Psalmist 
summons  his  soul  and  all  his  faculties  to  praise  Jehovah  for  pardon,  redemption, 
and  bountiful  provision  for  every  need;  (2)  Jehovah's  revelation  of  Himself 
to  Moses  has  been  verified  afresh  in  His  recent  treatment  of  Israel;  (3)  His 
pardoning  mercy  knows  no  limits;  His  fatherly  love  shows  the  most  tender 
consideration ;  (4)  Man  may  be  frail  and  transitory,  but  those  who  fear  Jehovah 
can  rest  in  the  assurance  of  His  faithfulness  to  their  posterity;  (5)  The  thought 
of  the  universality  of  Jehovah's  kingdom  naturally  introduces  the  call  to  all 
creation  to  join  in  an  universal  chorus  of  praises."  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  adds: 
"The  Psalm  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  Its  tenderness,  its  trustfulness,  its 
hopefulness,  anticipate  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  contain 
one  jarring  note,  and  it  furnishes  fit  language  of  tharksgiving  for  the  greater 
blessings  of  a  more  marvellous  redemption  than  that  of  Israel  from  Babylon." 

PAG  E  310  -  0  my  soul.    Mysel  f . 

Within  me.    The  Hebrews  regarded  tin-  various  organs  of  the  body  as  the  seat 
of  thought,  will,  and  emotion. 
Iniquities.    Turning  away  from  the  right. 

From  destruction.    Called  liim  biuk  as  lie  was  about  to  sink  into  the  grave. 
The  word  in  the  Hebrew  means  "the  pit." 
Thy  mouth.    Probably  the  imauing  is  "tliy  desire." 

Like  the  eagle.    Either  "young  and  lusty  as  the  eagle,"  or  "as  the  eagle  re- 
news Its  feathers." 

His  ways.    His  methods  of  action,  the  way  in  whicii  He  deals  with  men. 
Chide.    Contend. 

PAGE  311  -  Our  frame.    What  we  are  made  of.    See  (leitrsis  II.  7. 
As  grass.    Of  so  short  duration. 

The  wind.    The  reference  is  to  the  dry  east  wind  of  Palestine. 
In  the  heavens.     Established  on  a  sure  and  eternal  foundation. 
His  hosts.    "By  Jehovah's  hosts  and  ministrrs  may  be  meant  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  celestial  beings  of  lower  rank,  or  perhaps  the  stars  and  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  subserve  His  purposes." 
Do  his  pleasure,    Execute  his  cnmiimnds. 
His  works.    The  works  of  nature. 
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THE   SUGARING-OFF 

This  selection  is  taken,  with  considerable  omissions,  from  Chapter  VIII  of 
The  Man  from  Glengarry  published  in  1901.  The  book  follow.,  the  career  of 
Ranald  Macdonald,  a  native  of  the  Indian  Lands  of  the  county  of  Glengarry,  in 
Ontario.  The  extract  in  the  text  may  be  treated  independently  of  the  book  as  a 
whole;  it  is  merely  an  episode  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  although  it  had 
important  consequences  in  the  life  of  Ranald. 

The  sugar  maple  is  fully  described  in  Trees  That  Every  Child  Should  Know 
by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  (Doubleday).  Good  descriptions  of  a  "sugaring-oflP"  are 
given  in  Country  Life  in  Canada  Fifty  Years  Ago  by  Canniff  Ilaight  (Rose)  and 
in  Stories  of  Country  Life  by  Sarah  Powers  Bradi.sh  (American  Book  Co.). 

PAGE  313  -  The  manse  party.    Mrs.  Murray,  the  wife  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  the  settlement,  and  her  guests. 

PAGE  314 -Betsy  Dan.    That  is,  Betsy,  the  daughter  of  Dan  Campbell. 
PAGE  315  -  Mrs.  Murray.    The  real  heroine  of  the  novel ;  a  woman  of  gentle  but 
strong  personality  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  settlement. 
PAGE  31(i  -  Mamie.    Mrs.  Murray 's  niece,  who  was  paying  a  brief  visit  to  her 
aunt.    She  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  book. 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT 

"Writing  to  Thomson  in  January,  1795,  Burns  says  of  this  song:  "A  great 
critic  on  songs  says  that  love  and  wine  are  the  e.\''lusive  themes  for  song-writing. 
The  following  is  on  neither  sub,ject,  and  consequently  is  no  song,  hut  will  be 
allowed,  I  think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into 
rhyme."  J.  C.  Shairp  in  his  Burns  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  scries  (Mac- 
millan)  has  a  very  acute  comment  on  the  poem:  "This  powerful  song  speaks 
out  in  his  best  style  a  sentiment  that  through  all  his  life  had  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Burns.  It  has  been  quoted,  they  say,  by  Beranger  in  France  and  by 
Goethe  in  Germany,  and  is  the  word  which  springs  up  in  the  mind  of  all  for- 
eigners when  they  think  of  Burns.  It  was  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  his  keen  sense 
of  social  oppression,  quickened  to  white  heat  by  influences  that  had  lately  come 
from  France,  and  by  what  he  had  suffered  by  his  sympathy  for  t  jat  eau.se.  It 
has  since  become  the  watchword  of  all  who  fancy  that  they  have  secured  less. 
and  others  more,  of  this  world's  goods  than  their  respective  merit  deserves. 
Stronger  words  he  never  wrote: 

'The  rank  is  but  the  piiinpa's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.' 

That  is  a  word  for  all  time.    Yet  perhaps  it  might  have  b^en  wished  that  so  noble 
a  song  had  not  been  marred  by  any  touch  of  social  bitterness.    A  lord,  no  doubt. 
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may  be  a  'birkie'  and  a  'coof ,  but  may  not  a  ploughman  be  so  toot  This  great 
Nong  Burns  wrote  on  the  first  day  of  1795."  John  Stuart  Hlackie  speaks  of  the 
song  as  "perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world,"  while  Beranger,  the  great  French 
song-writer,  calls  it  "not  a  song  for  an  age,  but  an  eternity." 

PAGE  322  -  The  guinea-stamp.    The  mere  outward  mark. 

Hodden  gray.    A  coarse  cloth  nmde  of  undycd  wool. 

Tinsel  show.    Not  genuine,  merely  on  the  surface. 

Birkie.     A  proud  and  affected  fellow. 

Oa'd.    Called. 

Coof.    Fool. 

Riband,  star.    The  insignia  of  the  orders  he  holds,  as,  for  instance,  the  riband 

and  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

i'A(iE  323  -  Belted  knight.    A  reference  to  the  traditional  ceremony  of  girting 

the  newly-made  knight  with  a  sword  on  the  occasion  of  his  investiture.    Oliver 

Goldsmith  has  the  following  ir.  The  Deserted  Village: 

"Princes  anr)  lonls  may  flourish  or  niny  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  thriii,  as  a  breath  has  made." 

Aboon.   Above. 

Haunna  fa'  that.    Must  not  try  that,  or  "cannot  make  that  happen." 

Bear  the  gree.    Take  the  prize,  or  triumph. 


ISAAC  BROCK 

This  selection,  based  on  all  the  available  historical  material,  was  written 
specially  fcr  the  Fifth  Krader. 

Isaac  Brock  was  born  in  Guernsey,  one  of  'he  Channel  Islands,  on  October 
Cth,  17G9.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  by  1797  had  reached 
the  rank  of  senior  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  49th  Regiment.  Iii  798  he  saw 
service  in  Holland  and  was  wounded  at  Egmont-op-Zee.  In  180.  e  took  part 
in  the  bomhanlment  of  Copenhagen  under  Lord  Nelson.  In  1802  he  was  sent 
with  his  regiment  to  Canada.  In  June,  1806,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  in  1808  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  1811  he  became  major-general.  In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
President  and  Administrator  of  Upper  Canada,  during  the  absence  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  June,  1812,  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Brock  at  once  took  the  field  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Canada  by 
the  Americans.  On  August  16th,  1812,  he  compelled  General  Hull,  with  2,500 
men,  to  surrender  at  Detroit.  For  this  service  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. On  October  13th,  1812,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights, 
while  leading  a  desperate  charge  up  the  hill.  See  Brock:  The  Tlero  of  Upper 
Canada  by  Thomas  Guthrie  Marquis  (Macmillan).  The  Storj/  of  Isaac  Brock  by 
Waller  R,  Nursey  (Briggs),  and  The  U'or  uith  the  United  States  by  William 
Wootl  in  The  Chronicles  of  Canada  wries  (Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co.). 
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The  lesson  of  Brock's  life,  what  he  means  to  the  Canadians  of  today,  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  selection  in  the  text.  This  may  be 
further  impressed  by  the  following  quotations  from  three  leading  Canadian  his- 
torians who  have  dealt  with  the  lite  and  times  of  the  dead  hero: 

Thomas  Guthrie  Marquis  says:  "Seldom  in  British  history  have  more 
honors  been  paid  to  a  military  hero.  Yet  Brock  had  won  no  great  battle,  and 
his  work  was  done  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Empire.  Even  in  Canada,  at  such 
battles  as  Chrystler's  Farm  and  Lundy's  Lane,  other  commanders  had  achi-ived 
more  notable  victories  than  Detroit — Bro<-k's  only  success.  Why  is  it  that  he 
was  so  honored  t  All  recognized  that  by  his  work  before  the  war  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  had  made  his  plans  he  had  saved  Canada.  They  knew, 
too,  that  though  his  battle  experience  in  Canada  was  one  swift,  futile  da.«sh  up  a 
hillside  to  his  death,  he  had  by  his  daring  so  inspired  his  men  that  his  example 
had  had  as  much  to  do  with  winning  future  battles  as  the  commands  of  the  actual 
leaders.  His  spirit  fought  with  the  Canadian  troops  all  through  the  war  of 
1812.    His  words  and  his  deeds  lived  long  alter  his  life  had  gone  out." 

Lady  Eldgar  says:  "When,  in  1812,  the  long-smouldering  enmity  between 
the  United  States  and  England  biirst  into  the  flame  of  war.  and  Canada  was 
the  battle-ground,  Brock  entered  upon  the  defence  of  the  country  entrusted  to 
his  charge  with  an  indomitable  spirit.  With  very  inefficient  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  used  effectively  what  came  to  his  hand.  lie  took  the  untrained  militia 
of  Upper  Canada  and  made  of  them  a  disciplined  soldiery.  He  taught  the  youth 
of  the  country  a  lesson  in  courage  and  patriotism,  and  with  infinite  patience, 
tact,  and  judgment,  he  led  them  through  their  first  days  of  trial.  By  his  con- 
temporaries Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  looked  upon  as  the  saviour  of  Canada,  and 
time  has  not  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  fame. ' ' 

James  Ilannay  says:  "Brock's  name  sounds  today  in  Canada  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  patriot,  and  no  bugle  blast  could  call  the  loyal  to  arms  more  quickly 
than  a  demand  that  they  .should  emulate  the  heroic  Brock.  The  traveller  who 
approaches  Queenston  Heights,  from  whatever  quarter,  can  see  the  lofty  column 
which  the  people  of  this  land  have  erected  to  his  memory  standing  boldly  out 
against  the  skyline  to  inform  the  whole  world  that  patriotism  still  lives  in  Can- 
ada. If  ever  the  men  of  Canada  need  a  rallying  ground  again  it  any  future 
invader  they  will  find  one  on  Queenston  Heights  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
monument  they  have  reared  to  General  Brock." 

PAGE  324 -United  Zmpire  Loyalists.  The  name  given  to  those  among  the 
American  colonists  who,  either  during  the  Revolutionary  War  or  subsequent 
thereto,  took  up  their  residence  in  Canada. 

PAGE  325 -Arose  a  quarreL  See  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  People  by  David 
M.  Duncan  (Macmillan)  and  A  History  of  Canada  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
(Macmillan). 

PAGE  326  -  The  war  party.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  vote  in  favor 
of  the  war  against  Great  Britain  was  seventy-nine  as  against  forty-nine  who 
opposed,  while  in  the  Senate  nineteen  were  in  favor  and  thirteen  against. 
Openly  against  it.  The  governors  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut refused  to  comply  with  the  re<iuisitions  for  militia  made  upon  them  by 
the  President. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  I,  emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  in  1812 
that  Napoleon  appeared  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power.  In  tliis  year 
he  invaded  Russia  with  an  anny  of  over  h.ilf-a-inillion  men.  At  the  same  time 
Wellington  was  fighting  desperately  against  the  French  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
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aula.  In  this  year  he  captured  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  was  but  eighteen  millions,  and 
their  resources  were  strained  almost  to  the  breaking-point.  In  this  connection 
the  article  entitled  *'»>  Isaac  Brock— Empire  Builder  in  the  Empire  Day:  1913 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Manitoba  furnishes  valu- 
able information  told  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

PAGE  327  -  General  Hull.  ^Villiam  Hull  was  born  at  Derby,  Connecticut,  in 
1753  and  died  at  Newton,  .Mas.sachusctts,  in  1825.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
and  in  1775  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War,  taking  part  in  all  the  most  important  battles.  In  1805  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Michigan  territory,  and  retained  that  office  until 

1812,  when  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  "Army  of  the  West."  After  the 
surrender  of  Detroit  lie  was  court-mart ialled  and  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  i)ostponed.  He  passed  his  last  days  at  Newton. 
General  Van  Rensselaer.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  was  born  at  New  York 
in  17G5,  and  died  at  Albany  in  18:!!).  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1782  and 
at  once  entered  upon  an  active  career  of  poii<i's.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  a 
iiiajor-pe!ieral  of  militia.  He  commanded  the  "Army  of  the  Centre"  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Shortly  after  the  failure  of  his  attack  on  Queenston  Heights 
he  resigned  his  command  and  left  the  service. 

General  Dearborn.  Henry  Dearborn  was  horn  at  North  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1751  and  died  at  Roxbury,  Mas,sachusetts,  in  1829.  In  1772  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionarj-  War  entered 
the  army  and  served  with  distinction  until  its  close.  In  17!)5  he  was  appointed 
major-general  of  militia.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  for  eight  years.  During 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  in  comms-       f  the  "Army  of  the  North."    In  July, 

1813.  he  was  recalled  from  his  con,  id.  Subsecpiently  he  was  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal. 

Without  a  struggle.  On  August  7th  Teeumseh  and  his  Indians  ambushed  a 
detachment  of  200  Americans  near  Brownstown  and  captured  the  despatches 
they  were  carrying  The  residt  of  this  cutting  of  his  line  of  communication 
induced  Hull  to  withdraw  practically  his  whole  force  from  Canada. 
Teeumseh.  This  celelirated  Indian  i-hief  was  born  near  the  site  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  17f)8.  He  first  appeared  as  a  brave  in  a  battle  with  Kentucky  soldiers 
in  1788.  During  the  lampaigns  with  the  Americans  in  1704-05  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Tii  1805  he  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  endeavored  to 
unite  the  various  Indian  tribes  against  the  Americans,  but  the  pro.ject  did  not 
succeed.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  took  part  on  the  sidr-  of  the  British,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Maguaga.  was  given  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
was  killed  at  Moravian  Town,  on  the  Thames,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  drive 
back  the  victorious  .American-,.  See  Trrumsrh:  The  Lnst  Orrat  Leadrr  of 
Ilk  l'v„i>1r  by  Ethel  T.  Raymond  in  The  Chroulclrs  of  Canada  series  (Glas- 
gow. Brook  &  Co.1  and  Thf  Storii  of  Tnumxrli  by  Norman  S.  Gurd 
(Briggs). 

PAGE  328 -This  capitulation.  Uinirai  Hull  has  bciu  iiuu  li  blamed  by  Ameri- 
can historians  for  his  .surrender,  but  when  all  the  facts  are  examined  it  will  be 
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found  that  he  had  very  little  choice.  It  was  mainly  the  fi'ur  of  an  Indian  mas- 
sacre that  induced  his  action. 

Meantime.  AVhen  Drock  was  on  his  way  back  from  Detroit  he  was  met  with 
the  news  that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  Sir  George  Prevost  and 
General  Dearborn.  This  proved  disastrous  to  the  Hritish,  as  it  enabled  the 
Americans  to  rush  both  men  and  supplies  to  the  frontier.  In  addition,  it  com- 
pletely upset  all  Brock's  plans  for  a  surprise  attack  on  several  of  the  strong 
positions  occupied  by  the  Americans.  See  The  Canadian  War  of  1812  by  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  (Oxford  Press). 

A  frontier.  There  were  about  1,500  men  along  the  frontier  of  thirty-six  miles. 
Qneenston.  Queenston  at  that  time  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  tlic  point  of  transshipment  for  merchandise  from  Montreal  destined  to 
the  posts  of  the  far  West. 

Fort  George.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Niagara,  about  a  mile  from  its 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  a  low  scjuare  fort  with  earthen  ramparts 
and  palisades  of  cedar. 

PAGK  329 -Captain  Wool.  John  Ellis  Wool  (1784-1869)  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  War  of  1812.  lie  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War, 
during  which  he  was  gazetted  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct. He  took  part  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,  retiring  from  the 
army  in  1863. 

Push  on,  etc.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  this  story.  The  mistake  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Brock,  on  his  way  from  Fort  George,  passed 
a  company  of  the  York  Volunteers  and,  waving  his  arm  to  them,  shouted  words 
of  encouragement. 

Captain  Dennis.  Sir  James  Dennis  (1778-18')."))  had  a  distingui.shod  career  as 
a  soldier.  He  was  at  first  trained  as  a  sailor,  but  later  joined  the  army.  He  was 
knighted  for  his  services  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Also  struck  down.  The  nar.ative  in  the  text  passes  over  the  attempt  made  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonell,  Brock's  aide-de-camp,  to  capture  the  hill  about 
two  hours  after  the  death  of  his  leader.  Colonel  Macdonell  was  killed  in  the 
charge  up  the  hill. 

General  Sheaffe.  Sir  Roger  Hale  Sheaife  (1763-1851)  was  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  entered  the  army  in  1778.  He  served  in  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land and  commanded  the  British  forces  at  Queenston  Heights  after  the  death 
of  Brock.  In  1813  he  was  raise<l  to  the  rank  of  baronet.  In  1821  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  and  in  1828  a  general. 

At  the  head  of.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  says:  "Sheaffe  brought  with  him  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  41st  regiment,  variously  estimited  to  number  from  300  to  380 
men,  some  300  of  the  Canadian  militia,  a  few  light  field  guns,  and  also  a  party 
of  Indians." 

Refused  to  cross.    The  militia  refused  to  leave  New  York  State  and  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  do  so.    "  The  name  of  Indian,  or  the  sight  of  the  wounded, 
or  the  Devil,  or  something  else  petrified  them.    Not  a  regiment,  not  a  company, 
scarcely  a  man,  would  go." 
PAGE  330  -  Up  the  slope.    Sheaffe  made  a  detour  and  took  the  Americans  in 
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the  rear.  Colonel  William  Wood  8ay8  that  in  following  thiB  plan  SheafTe  was 
obeying  orders  given  to  him  at  Fort  Qeorge  by  Brock  himself. 
Monoment.  Thomas  Guthrie  Klarquis  says:  "A  magniflcen.,  monument  was 
erected  to  Brock 's  memory  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  This 
monument  was  135  feet  from  base  to  summit,  and  rose  485  feet  above  the  Niagara 
River.  On  October  13th,  1824,  the  remains  of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonell,  were  removed  from  Fort  George, 
where  they  had  rested  for  twelve  years,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
monument.  On  April  17th,  1840,  a  wretched  creature  named  Lett  exploded  a 
heavy  charge  of  gunpowder  under  this  monument  and  utterly  mined  it.  Lett 
was  one  of  the  insurgents  of  1837  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  United  States 
when  the  rising  was  crushed.  He  thought  that  by  destroying  this  monuro  nt,  so 
dear  to  every  Canadian,  he  would  avenge  himself  on  Canada.  His  ac^  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  memory  of  Brock  more  dear  to  Canadians.  A  monster 
meeting  was  held  at  Queenston,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  erect  a  larger 
and  more  beautiful  monument  a  short  distance  from  the  old  one.  In  1853  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonell,  a  brother  of  the 
man  whose  remains  were  to  rest  beneath  it  by  the  side  of  Brock's.  This  monu- 
ment was  complete*!  in  1856.  It  is  190  fwt  from  its  base  to  the  noble  figure  of 
Brock  that  surmounts  it.  It  stands  in  magnificent  prominence,  a  mark  of  in- 
spiration to  Canadians.  Through  it  Brock  still  speaks  to  them  and  bids  them 
guard  their  heritage."  The  new  monument  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Octo- 
ber 13th,  1859. 


TO   THE   FRINGED   GENTIAN 

This  poem  is  a  song  in  praise  of  the  fringed  gentian,  the  last  of  the  autumn 
flowers.  When  the  other  flowers  have  gone,  when  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the 
birds  have  flown  to  warmer  climates,  this  little  flower  appears  in  spite  of  the 
frosts  of  autumn.  Reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  its  beautiful  tint,  it  holds  out 
such  a  promise  of  hope  that  the  poet  wishes  that,  when  the  hour  of  death  draws 
near,  the  hope  of  immortality  may  blassom  within  his  own  heart.  The  fringed 
gentian  is  fully  described  on  page  28. 

The  following  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  fringed  gentian  may  prove  of 
interest :  "Once  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  was  out  late  at  night.  The  midnight 
hour  had  passed,  and  the  silver  moon,  the  fairy  lamp,  had  swung  down  in  the 
west  and  out  of  sight.  Hurrying  to  a  gentian,  the  fairy  a.sked  for  shelter.  '  Who 
are  you.  that  you  disturb  me  at  this  hour  of  night  t'  called  the  sleepy  gentian. 
'I  am  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,'  cried  the  little  lady.  'Very  well,  then,  if  you 
are  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  you  can  find  places  enough  to  sleep.  Go  away  and 
let  me  sleep. '  Poor  little  Fairy  Queen !  She  was  afraid  out  in  the  big,  dark 
world.  'I  shall  try  again.'  said  she.  And  so,  going  up  to  another  gentian  not 
far  away,  she  timidly  said:  'Can  you  give  me  shelter,  good  flower T'  Out 
peeped  the  gentian.  'Poor  little  lady!'  said  the  flower.  'Whoever  you  are.  you 
are  too  little  to  be  out  in  the  dark.  Come  in.  and  let  me  cover  you  over  till  the 
sun  comes.'    There  the  little  tired  fairy  slept  soundly  until  morning  began  to 
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dawn.  Then,  as  she  hastened  away  in  the  dim  light,  she  turned  to  the  kind 
gentian  and  said,  'Kind  friend,  you  and  all  your  children  shall  hereafter  be 
known  from  all  other  gentians  by  the  power  which  I  now  give  you  to  open 
and  receive  the  warm  light  of  the  sun  when  first  he  peeps  upon  the  world.'  " 
See  also  Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner  (Lippincott). 

PAGE  331-Viol«U.    See  page  58. 

Oolombinet.    See  page  74. 

Orotmd  Urd'i.    Any  of  the  birds  that  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  such  as 

the  meadow-iark.    See  page  60. 

OernlMB.    Blue  in  color. 


LAURA  SECORD 

This  selection,  based  upon  all  the  historical  material  available,  was  written 
specially  for  the  Fifth  Reader. 

Laura  Secord  was  born  in  December,  1775.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ingersoil  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  who  was  a  sister  of  General  John  Whiting  of 
Great  Harrington,  Massachusetts.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Thomas  Ingersoil,  ait  the  invitation  of  Governor  Simcoe,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Upper  Canada,  where  he  founded  the  town  that  bears  his  name.  His 
daughter  Laura  married  James  Secord,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812 
■he  and  her  husband  were  living  at  Queenston.  The  family  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  four  daughters  and  one  son,  but  two  daughters  were  born  subsequently. 
She  died  October  16th,  1868,  and  is  buried  in  Drummondville  churchyard. 
Good  sketches  of  Laura  Secord  are  given  in  Brief  Biographies  Supplementing 
Canadian  History  by  J.  O.  Miller  (Copp)  and  in  Heroines  of  Canadian  History 
by  W.  S.  Herrington  (Briggs).  Many  poems  have  been  written  dealing  with 
her  exploit,  particularly  by  Mrs.  Curzon,  Miss  Machar,  Jch.u  Ruad,  and  Charles 
Edwin  Jakeway.  This  last  poem,  which  should  if  possible  be  read  in  class,  is 
quoted  in  full  in  The  Fourth  Golden  Rule  Book  in  The  Go'den  Rule  Books 
(Macmillan). 

Strangely  enough,  some  years  later  doubt  was  thrown  upon  Mrs.  Secord 's 
exploit  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  FitzGibbon  to  settle  the  question,  lie  at 
once  issued  the  following  statement:  "I  do  hereby  certify  that  Mrs.  Secord. 
wife  of  James  Secord,  Esq.,  did.  in  the  month  of  June,  1813,  walk  from  her 
house,  near  the  village  of  St.  David's,  to  De  Cou's  house  in  Thorold  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  of  about  twenty  miles,  partly  through  the  woo<is.  to  acquaint  me  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  attempt,  by  surprise,  t  j  capture  a  detachment  of  the  49th 
Regiment,  then  under  my  command,  she  havint;  obtained  such  knowledge  from 
good  authority,  as  the  event  proved.  Mrs.  Secord  was  a  person  of  slight  and 
delicate  frame,  and  made  the  effort  in  weather  excessively  warm,  and  I  dreaded 
at  the  time  that  she  must  suffer  in  health  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
she  having  been  exposed  to  danger  from  the  enemy,  through  whose  lines  of  com- 
munication she  had  to  pass.  The  attempt  was  made  on  my  detachment  by  the 
enemy;  and  his  detachment  of  upwards  of  500  men  and  a  tield-piece  and  50 
dragoons  were  captured  in  consequence." 
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The  followiug  account  taken  from  The  War  mtk  the  United  States  by 
William  Wootl  in  The  Chronictes  of  Canada  Keriei  (UlaHpow,  Mrouk  &  Co.),  and 
baNfd  on  all  the  available  Hoiirccs  of  information,  may  Ix*  taken  bh  abmlutely  ac- 
curate: "  Hut  the  American  commanderH  had  reckoned  on  Murpriwng  FitzOibbon 
without  hiding  their  preparatioUM  from  the  vigilant  eycM  of  the  Indian  ftcouts 
or  the  e(|ually  vigilant  cartt  of  Lauru  Secord,  the  wife  of  an  ardent  U.  K.  Loyal- 
ist, James  Secord,  who  was  still  disabled  by  wounds  he  had  received  while  fight- 
ing under  Hroc-k  at  tiueensfon  Heights.  Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  2;lrd, 
while  Laura  Secord  was  going  out  to  milk  the  cows,  she  overheard  some  Ameri- 
cans talking  about  the  surprise  in  store  for  Fit/dibbon  next  day.  Without 
giving  the  slightest  sign  she  i|uietly  drove  tiie  cattle  in  behind  the  nearest  fence, 
hid  her  milkpail,  and  started  to  tliread  her  perilous  way  through  twenty  miles 
of  bewilderiufr  bypaths  to  the  Heaver  Dams.  Keeping  off  the  beaten  tracks  and 
always  in  the  ^.lladow  of  the  full-leaved  trees,  she  stole  along  through  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  crossed  the  no-man's  land  between  the  two  desperate  enemies,  and 
managed  to  get  inside  the  ever-shifting  fringe  of  Indian  scouts  without  being 
seen  by  friend  or  foe.  The  heat  was  intense ;  and  the  whole  forest  steamed  with 
it  after  the  tropical  rain.  Hut  she  held  her  course  without  a  pause,  over  the 
swollen  streams  on  fallen  tree  trunks,  through  the  dense  underbrush,  and  in  and 
out  of  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  where  a  bullet  might  come  from  any  side  without 
a  moment's  warning.  As  .she  neared  the  end  of  her  journey,  a  savage  yell  told 
her  she  was  at  last  ili.scoveretl  by  the  Indians.  She  and  they  were  on  the  same 
side;  but  she  had  hard  work  to  persuade  them  that  she  only  wished  to  warn 
FitzOibbon.  Then  came  what,  to  a  les,scr  patriot,  would  have  been  a  crowning 
disappointment.  For  when,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  she  told  him  her  story,  she 
found  he  had  already  heard  it  from  the  scouts.  But  just  because  this  forestal- 
ment  was  no  disappointment  to  her,  it  makes  her  the  Anglo-Canadian  heroine, 
whose  fame  for  bravery  in  war  is  worthiest  of  being  rememlM'red  with  that  of 
her  French-Caimdian  sister.  Medeleine  de  Vercheres. " 

The  following  account  of  the  affair  at  Heaver  Dam  is  abridged  from  The 
Canadian  War  of  im:i  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  (Clarendon  Tress):  "On  the 
evening  of  June  23rd.  18i;i,  Colonel  Hoerstler  with  a  party  of  nearly  600  Ameri- 
cans left  Fort  George  with  the  object  of  capturing  a  detachment  of  the  49th 
Regiment  under  Lieutenant  FitzOibbon  who  were  stationed  at  De  Cou's  house 
near  Thorold.  They  reached  Queenston  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  24th 
set  out  from  there  on  their  twelve-mile  march.  The  evening  before  FitzOibbon 
lia<l  been  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  Laura  Secord,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  them.  As  Hoerstler  ailvanced  he  was  ambushed  and 
attacked  by  a  party  of  about  500  Indians,  but  continued  his  march  until  within 
about  two  miles  from  Heaver  Dam  and  four  miles  from  De  Cou's  house.  Fitz- 
(libbon  heard  the  tiring  and  marched  his  fifty  men  until  he  had  them  placed 
between  Hoerstler  an<l  his  ba.se  at  Queenston.  He  at  once  summoned  the  enemy 
to  surrender.  The  Americans  had  been  fi'rhting  for  three  hours,  they  were  fright- 
ened by  the  howling  and  firing  of  the  Indians,  and  they  thought  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  an  intin'tely  superior  force.  Accordingly,  they  .surrendered  to  Major 
de  Ilaren,  whose  name  FitzOibbon  had  used,  and  who  did  actually  arrive  with 
over  2(M)  men  in  time  to  sign  the  articles  of  .surrender.  To  the  Indians  belonged 
the  real  credit  for  the  triumph.  Fitz(iil)bon  himself  says:  '.\ot  a  .shot  was  fired 
on  our  side  by  any  but  the  Indians.  Tlu'y  beat  the  American  detachment  into  a 
stale  of  terror,  and  the  only  share  I  claim  is  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable 
moment  to  offer  them  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.'  "  See 
A  History  of  Canada  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  (Macmillan)  and  A  Veteran  of 
/,*(/;?.•  Thr.  IJfr.  of  .himrx  Fitcdihhon  by  Mary  ,\giu>s  FitzOibbon  (Hriggs).  An 
excellent  account  of  the  surrender  of  Colonel  Hoerstler  is  given  in  William 
Wood's  The  War  with  the  Vniird  States. 
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I'AUK  332 -Imm  Bro«k.    See  page  230. 

PlnndMred  York.  On  April  27th,  1813,  the  AmericanH  cnptiircd  and  plundered 
York,  now  Toronto.  As  they  advanced  EKainxt  the  little  village  of  7(H)  |M>oplc  a 
powder  nmguzine  aecidentally  blew  up,  killing  or  diHabling  over  2tH)  men,  in- 
eluding  General  I'ike.  The  Anierieann  thought  that  a  mine  had  bi-en  sprung, 
and  this  may  aceount  for  their  treatment  of  the  village. 

Oolonel  Vincent.  John  Vim-ent  (17(i.')-lH4H)  was  born  in  England.  He  entered 
the  army  in  17H1  and  by  the  year  181(t  had  attained  the  rank  of  eolonel.  He 
served  with  disfinetion  in  Canada  during  the  War  of  1H12.  In  IHllt  he  was  pro- 
moted nmjor-general.  He  took  part  later  in  a  iiumbt  r  of  important  military 
expeditions. 

Stcney  Oreak.  In  the  tirst  edition  of  the  Fifth  lieadrr  this  word  was  incor- 
reetly  spelled  us  "Stony." 

Colonel  Harvey.  Sir  John  Harvey  (1778-1852)  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age  and  saw  serviee  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1812  he  was  deputy 
adjutant-gi'ueral  of  the  army  in  Canada.  In  1815  lie  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  From  1837  to  1841  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Xew  Mrunswiek;  from  1841  to  184G,  governor  of  Newfoundland;  and 
from  1846  to  1852,  governor  of  Nova  Seotia.  His  body  was  buried  in  Halifax. 
Daring  Attack.  See  A  Ilislonj  of  Canada  by  Charles  G.  D.  Robert.s  (Mac- 
raillan). 

PAGE  333  -  Lieutenant  FitzOibbon.  James  F'itzGibbon  was  born  in  Ireland 
on  November  Ifith,  1780.  He  served  in  the  Tarbert  Feneibles  for  a  time,  and 
then  volunteered  for  active  serviee,  being  drafted  to  the  49th  Regiment  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  He  fought  at  Egmont-op-Zee  and  was  presi-nt  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1801  with  his  legiment,  and  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  War  of  1812.  He  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  49th  at  Beaver  Dam  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  Americans  under 
Hoerstler.  In  January,  1814,  he  joined  the  Glengarry  Feneibles  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  After  peace  was  concluded  he  held  several  government  offices,  be- 
coming in  1822  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  in  1827  clerk  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  In  1831  he  became  colonel  of  the  2nd  We.st  York  Regiment.  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  ri.sing  of  1837.  He  returnetl  to 
England  and  in  1850  was  made  a  military  knight  of  Windsor.  He  died  on 
December  10th,  18G3,  at  Windsor.  See  Mary  Agnes  FitzGibbon's  A  Veteran 
of  IS  12. 

Major  de  Haren.    The  major  of  the  104tli  Hegiment. 

James  Secord.  The  husband  of  Laura  Seeord  -vas  a  member  of  a  devoted 
Loyalist  family.  His  mother  with  her  children  came  to  I'pper  Canada  in  a 
wagon,  without  food,  furniture,  or  elothiiig.  while  her  husband  remained 
behind  to  take  part  in  the  war.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  at  first  at  St. 
David's,  about  three  miles  from  the  Niagara  River,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Queenston,  where  ho  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant.  Until  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  W^ar  of  1812  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Lincoln  Militia, 
but  resigned  in  anger  at  some  action  of  his  superior  officer.  When  the  invasion 
took  place,  he  volunteered  for  8er\'ice  and  was  wounded  at  Queenston  Heights, 
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Before  being  wounded,  however,  he  had  helped  to  carry  the  body  of  Qeneral 
Brock  from  the  battlefield.     Ho  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
wound.    He  waa  afterwards  made  collector  of  customs  at  Chippewa,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1841. 
United  Impirt  LoykUat.    S«>e  pagi-  231. 

PA(iK  33(i  -  Th«  Mpitnlation.  Sir  ClmrluM  Lucca  says :  ' '  The  court  of  inquiry 
which  waa  held  into  lioenttler's  conduct  re()orie(l,  in  February,  1815,  that  the 
HurrcndiT  waH  juNtifit'd  by  the  cxiMting  circuiiiMtanceN,  and  that  the  revente  wan 
not  due  to  mittconduct  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  men.  The  finding  was  a 
rcaNonabIc  one.  He  wan  itcnt  with  an  inadi'(|uat(!  fort^e ;  no  provision  was  made 
to  Mupiwrt  him ;  and  then;  was  no  attempt  to  i-o-operate  with  him  by  means  of 
a  HimultancouH  attacic  on  I)e  Haren's  poHition.  AmbuHhed  in  the  woods,  igno- 
rant  of  the  numlM>rH  opposed  to  him,  he  mirrendered  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
iiion  from  the  Indianx,  whoM>  taste  for  blood  hati  lieen  whetted  by  their  own 
lomcs.  The  incident  was  quite  intelligible,  but  it  could  be  made  to  appear  in  an 
ignominious  and  ridiculous  light ;  and  following  upon  the  surprise  at  Stoney 
Creek,  once  more  it  dispirited  the  American.^,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
encouraged  their  adversaries." 

PAGE  337  -  Th«  Prinea  of  W»1m.  The  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  VII,  visited 
Canada  in  1860. 

Her  ezunple.  The  monument  erected  over  Laura  Record's  grave  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "To  pt>rpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  Laura  Secord,  who, 
on  the  23r<i  of  June.  1813,  walked,  alone,  nearly  20  miles  by  a  circuitous,  difficult 
and  perilous  route,  through  woods  and  swamps,  over  dirty  roads  to  warn  a  Brit- 
ish outpost  at  De  Cew's  Falls  of  intended  attack,  and  thereby  enabled  Lieut. 
Fitzflibbon,  on  the  24th  of  June.  1813,  with  less  than  50  men  of  Ilis  Majesty's 
4nth  Regiment,  about  15  militiamen,  and  a  similar  force  of  Six  Nation  and  other 
Indians,  under  Captains  William  Johnson  Kerr  and  Dominique  Ducharme,  to 
surprise  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Beechwood  (or  Beaver  Dams),  and,  after  a 
.short  engagement,  to  capture  Col.  Boerstler  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  his  entire 
force  of  542  men,  with  two  field  pieces.  This  monument,  erected  by  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society  from  contributions  of  schools,  societies.  Her  Majesty's  49th 
Regiment,  other  militia  organizations  and  private  individuals,  was  unveiled 
June  22nd.  1901."  Another  monument  has  lately  been  erected  in  her  honor  at 
Queenston  Heights,  not  far  from  the  Brock  memorial.    See  page  234. 


EDINBURGH   AFTER   FLODDEN 


This  selection  is  a  portion  of  the  poem  of  the  same  name  in  Layt  of  i\e 
Scottish  Cavaliers  published  in  1848. 

In  1513.  after  Henry  VIII  of  England  had  sailed  for  France,  James  IV  of 
Scotland  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  the  quarrel  between  them  to  a  head.  The 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  little  moment,  and  might  easily  have  been  settled,  but 
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Junet  wo  dedrotw  of  helping  his  »lly,  the  king  of  Prtnce.  Accordingly  he 
raieed  a  large  army,  practically  the  whole  rtrenKth  of  the  kingdom,  and  inveded 
England.  Ilia  wi^iit  counicilora  were  oppoatxl  to  thin  Mt«'p.  but  auch  waa  hia 
popuUrity  that  he  had  hia  own  way.  Nearly  every  nobU-  family  in  Scotland 
waa  repre«!nted  in  the  army,  and  large  banda  wire  furniiihed  by  the  citiea, 
especially  by  Edinburgh.  To  repel  the  invaaion  the  Earl  of  Surrey  marched 
northwarda  with  an  army  of  about  26.(HX)  men,  and  nu-t  Jaraca  at  Floddcn  Field 
on  September  9th,  1513.  The  Scottiah  army  occupied  a  iitrong  poaition,  but 
Surrey  by  a  trick  lured  Jamea  from  hia  vantage  ground  and  then  compelled 
him  to  give  battle  on  the  plain.  The  contest  waa  stern  and  deaperate  and  for 
many  houra  the  result  waa  in  doubt,  but  the  English  were  finally  victorioua. 
The  Scota  lost  10,000  men,  including  King  Jamea  himself  and  the  flower  of  the 
nobility.  Surrey 'a  army  also  suffered  severe  loss,  so  great,  indeed,  that  he  was 
unable  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  shortly  afterwarda  disbanded  his  force. 

"Tradition,  Irgend,  tune,  and  long 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong; 
Htill  from  the  (ire  the  ion  ahnll  hear 
Of  the  (tern  (trife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden't  fatal  field, 
Where  (hivered  wa(  fair  Scotland '(  ip    r 
And  broken  waa  her    Meld  t ' ' 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion  contains  a  spirited  description  of  the  battle. 
See  also  Taltt  of  a  Grandfather  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Macmillan),  Fieldt  of 
Fame  in  England  and  Scotland  by  J.  E.  Wetherell  (Macmillan),  and  Scotland 
by  O.  E.  Mitton  in  Peept  at  History  (Macmillan).  The  Scottish  song  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,  publiahed  in  A  Book  of  Poetry  Illustrative  of  English 
History  edited  by  O.  Dowse  (Macmillan),  is  a  lament  for  the  dead  at  Flodden. 

PAGE  338  -  Morthtrn  itrMinan.    The  Aurora  Borealis,  which  in  early  times 

was  supposed  to  forebale  disaster. 

Beaoon.    Appear  as  a  warning  signal. 

PAGE  339  - Hwd-itiicken  mar.     A  beautiful  illustration  in  color  ol"  "The 

Messenger  from  Flodden"  is  found  in  Pictures  of  British  History  by  E.  L. 

Hoskyn  (Macmillan). 

Bloody  banner.    This  banner,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh 

by  James  III,  was  brought  back  from  Flodden.    It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 

Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh. 

PAGE  340 -Maiden  Town.     Edinburgh  was  so  called  because  it  had  never 

been  taken  by  the  enemy.    An  old  account  says  that  the  maiden  daughters  of  a 

king  of  the  Picts  were  sent  there  for  protection  during  a  civil  war;  hence  the 

name,  even  now  frequently  applied  to  the  city. 

Burghen.    Citizens. 

PAGE  341  -  Brand.    Sword. 

Oondied  a  ipear.    Laid  a  lance  in  rest  ready  to  strike. 

With  the  king.    All  the  able-bodied  citizens  had  followed  the  king  to  the  war. 

ProToat    The  chief  magistrate  of  a  Scottish  city. 
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I'AdK  1(42  -  Boroiif)l*Biliir.     A  laritv  |)lain  on  the  uutiikirU  of  the  city,  tha 

gatheriU|{-pluei>  of  the  citizen*,  now  known  m^  Edinburgh  Moor, 

OMqu*.    lieltuet. 

DtUtdin.    Tho  Cfltif  iiunu!  for  th«  city.     It  has  thn  aanie  meaning  aa  Edin- 

luirgh— the  tily  of  K.Uiii     St-*'  E<li>  burgh  by  Rottaline  Miii«*oii  in  I'eept  at 

(irtat  ('i/i<«  wricM  (  MHcmitlun). 

I'AtJK  345  -Ih«  Bonthron.    TIiohc  living  in  the  gouthi-rn  |t«rt  of  the  lalaud— 

the  English. 


FSALM   XXIV 

The  arrangemont  of  the  Pnalm  in  that  of  Richard  O.  Moulton  in  The  Mod- 
ern Kcadrr'ft  Hihlr  (MacinillaiiK  The  Rfv.  A.  P.  Kirkpatrit-k  in  The  Hook  of 
I'mlms  in  The  CamhrUltje  liiblr  for  Sihools  and  Collnjca  (('ambridgi'  Vrem) 
says:  "Tlie  iinpnpiabli'  stroiiKhold  of  Ziori  had  fallen.  David  waH  niantcr  of 
bin  future  capital.  Hut  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength,  nor  for  his  own  glory,  that 
the  victory  had  b«'cn  won.  The  city  of  David  was  to  Ih«  'the  city  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts'.  Its  true  owner  and  king  must  now  enter  and  take  posxesjiion.  The 
Ark,  which  was  the  symbol  of  Ilis  Presence,  must  Ih'  solemnly  brought  up  and 
installed  in  the  tent  which  David  had  prepared  for  it.  For  this  nni«|ue  occa- 
sion, the  greatest  day  in  David's  life,  this  I'salm  app«'ar8  to  have  been  written. 
Jehovah  comes  as  a  victoriotis  warrior.  fri>Hh  from  the  conquest  of  the  impreg- 
nable foHress.  The  opening  as.sertion  of  His  universal  sovereignty  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world  offers  a  fitting  caution  not  to  suppos*'  that,  because  He  has 
chosen  one  city  for  His  special  dwelling-place.  His  presence  and  activity  are 
limited  to  it ;  the  inquiry  what  must  be  the  character  of  His  worshippers,  appro- 
priate in  any  case,  pains  fresh  point  in  view  of  the  disasters  which  had  for  a 
while  dpferre<l  the  ceniiiony.  The  'ancient  doors'  are  the  gates  of  the  venerable 
fortress,  nov/  opening  to  receive  their  true  Lord." 

PACE  347  -  Upon  the  floods.    The  old  idea  was  that  the  land  rested  upon  the 

water  from  which  it  rose. 

Staod.    Appear  and  stand  his  ground. 

Cleui  hands,  etc.    Innocent  of  wrong  in  deed  and  thought. 

Who  hath  not  lifted,  etc.    "Who  is  true  and  faithful  to  Jehovah  and  who  has 

not  set  his  heart  upon  what  is  false  and  sinful." 

Before  the  Oates.    The  proees.sion  has  reached  the  ancient  gates  of  Zion. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    As  though  they  were  too  low  and  mean  for  the  entrance 

of  the  "liiffh  and  lofty  one"  who  comes. 

Who  is  this  King?    A.  F.  Kirkpatriek  says:    "This  may  be  merely  a  rhetorical 

question,  but  if  is  far  more  poetical  to  sJipimse  that  the  gates,  or  the  warders,  are 

represented  as  clmlKiifring  the  comer's  right  to  enter."    This  is  implied  in  the 

arrangement  of  the  te.Kt. 

PAGE  348  -  The  Lord  of  hosts.    "The  climax  is  reached.    He  claims  to  enter, 

not  merely  as  a  victorious  warrior,  but  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.'' 
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ON   MAF.IXO   CAMP 

Thin  selection  in  a  portion  of  Chapt.-v  IV  of  The  Forrtt  publiithpd  in  1903. 
The  whole  book  in  an  enthuHiaHtir  treatment  of  the  delifrhtM  of  life  in  the  wooiIn. 
It  in  not  necifMiary,  however,  to  eonneet  in  any  partieular  way  the  portion  in  the 
text  with  the  book  as  a  whole.  Charli-H  Dudley  Warner 'n  Campiiifj  Out  in  A 
Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Es»a\i»  (Houghton)  may  Ih*  read  in  Ihitt  con- 
neetion. 


The  de«eription  a.s  here  given  of  how  to  make  a  eanip  may  Im*  intro<luee<l  by 
H  pnniKraph  from  the  omitted  |)orlion  of  Chapter  IV:  "Karly  in  his  wckxIs  ex- 
[MTienee  Diek  iK'eaine  p0K»*eH>M'd  with  the  deNJre  to  do  evcrytliirifr  for  hininelf. 
As  thin  wan  a  laudable  striving  for  sflf-suffli-ieney,  I  enlled  a  halt  at  bIkjuI  three 
oVlo«"k  one  afternoon  in  order  to  give  him  plenty  of  time.  At  the  end  of  thn-e 
hourn'  flusleralion,  heat,  worry,  and  goo<l  hard  work,  he  had  aecomplislied  the 
following  rexultH:  a  tent,  very  sogp>'.  very  a.skew.  eovered  a  four-side  area — it 
wan  not  a  rectangle— of  very  bumpy  ground.  A  hodge-podge  bonfire,  in  the 
eentre  of  whieh  an  inaeeesniblc  eoffee-pot  toppled  menaeingly.  nlterimtely  threat- 
ened to  ignite  the  entire  Nurrounding  forest  or  to  go  out  altogi-ther  through  lack 
of  fuel.  I'ernonal  belongings  Htrewed  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and  provisionn 
cumbered  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  Diek  was  anxiously  mixing  batter  for  the 
cakcH,  attempting  to  stir  a  pot  of  rice  often  i-nougli  to  prevent  it  from  burning, 
and  trying  to  niMtle  suffieient  dry  wood  to  keep  the  ♦^re  going.  This  diversity  of 
interestH  certainly  made  him  sit  up  and  pay  attention.  At  each  instant  he  had 
to  des«'rt  his  Ho>ir-Haek  to  rescue  the  coffee-pot.  or  to  shift  the  kettle,  or  to  dab 
hastily  at  the  rice,  or  to  stamp  out  the  snmll  brush,  or  to  pile  on  more  dry  twigs. 
His  movement>»  were  not  graceful.  They  raised  a  scurry  of  dry  bark,  ashes. 
woo«l,  dust,  twigs,  leaves,  and  pine  needles,  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
founci  their  way  into  the  coffee,  the  rice,  and  the  sticky  batter,  while  the  smaller 
articles  of  personal  belongings  hastily  dumped  from  the  duffel-bag.  gradually 
disapp«'ared  from  view  in  the  manner  of  Pompeii  and  ancient  Vesuvius.  Dick 
burned  his  fingers  and  stiniibli'd  almut  and  looked  so  comically,  pathetically  red- 
faced  throtigh  the  smoke  that  I,  seated  on  a  log,  at  the  same  time  laughed  and 
pitied.  And  in  the  end,  when  he  needed  a  continuous  steady  fire  to  fry  his 
cakes,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  dry  twigs  do  not  make  coals,  and  that  his 
previous  operations  had  used  up  all  the  fuel  within  easy  circle  of  the  camp. 
So  he  had  to  drop  everything  for  the  purpose  of  rustling  woo<l.  while  the  coffee 
chilled,  the  rice  cooled,  the  bacon  congealed,  and  all  the  provisions,  cooked  and 
uncooked,  gathered  entomological  specimens.  At  the  last,  the  poor  theorist 
made  a  hasty  meal  of  s<'orehed  foo<i,  brazeidy  postimned  the  washir*-'  of  dishes 
until  the  morrow,  and  coiled  about  his  hummocky  couch  to  drea.  ae  night- 
mares of  complete  exhaustion." 


THE   SONG   MY   PADDLE    SINGS 

This  poem  was  published  in  1894  in  The  White  Wampum.  The  Handbook 
to  the  Victorian  Readers  says:  "In  reading  the  poem.!i  of  Pauline  Johnson  we 
always  expect  to  be  near  nature's  heart.  In  this  poem  she  breathes  out  her  love 
to  the  paddle  that  has  so  often  helped  her  in  calm  and  storm.    It  is  impossible 
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not  to  observe  the  suaceptibility  of  the  rhythm  to  the  theme,  the  effort  to  make 
the  sound  harmonize  with  the  sense,  the  wise  use  of  personification,  and  the 
loving  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her  moods.  In  studying  this  poem  the 
atudent  should  see  a  succession  of  beautiful  pictures,  he  should  feel  in  a  measure 
the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  canoeist,  and  should  appreciate  the  triumph  of 
the  paddle,  which  not  only  conquered  the  stream,  but  also  sang  the  wind  to 
rest  and  caused  the  trees  to  join  in  its  lullaby." 


PAGE  358  -  Lateen.    A  triangular  sail. 


MOSES   GOES   TO   THE   FAIR 


This  selection  is  taken,  with  some  changes  and  omissions,  from  Chapters  XII 
and  XIII  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  published  in  1766.  Henry  W.  Boynton 
says:  "The  moral  truth  expressed  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Book  of  Job:  the  triumph  of  steadfast  virtue  and  piety  against  'the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. '  In  spite  of  some  minor  moral  obliqui 
ties  in  character  and  situation,  the  general  effect  of  tht  -ry  is  one  of  whole- 
Bomeness ;  it  rings  true,  for  its  keynote  is  love.  Its  power  ib  not  likely  to  wane ; 
it  is  the  sort  of  book  from  which,  while  human  nature  remains  the  same,  the  race 
cannot  grow  away. ' ' 

A  knowledge  of  the  story  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  not  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  extract  in  the  text.  The  novel  relates  the  every-day  happen- 
ings in  the  life  of  the  vicar,  Mr.  Primrose,  and  his  family,  and  the  trials  and 
difficulties  through  which  they  passed.  The  family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Primrose, 
two  daughters,  Olivia  and  Sophia,  and  four  sons,  William,  Moses,  and  two 
younger  boys.  The  plot  is  somewhat  complicated,  there  are  many  improbabili- 
ties in  the  narrative,  and  parts  are  tediously  drawn  out,  but  the  story  is  well 
told,  interesting,  and  in  the  main  true  to  life.  A  careful  outline  of  the  plot  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  given  in  Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined  by 
Melvin  Hix  (Hinds).  A  gootl  school  edition,  edited  by  Henry  W.  BojTiton,  is 
found  in  Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  360 -Hold  up  our  heads.  Take  a  higher  position  in  society.  At  this 
time  the  family,  especially  Mrs.  Primrose,  had  been  much  gratified  by  the 
notice  taken  of  them  by  some  of  the  distinguished  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
Orown  old.  Tho  colt  had  been  nine  years  in  the  family,  lacked  a  tail,  had 
never  been  broken,  and  had  many  vicious  tricks. 
Single  or  double.    Either  one  person  or  two. 

My  antagonist.     Mrs.  Primrose  was  the  Vicar's  strongest  opponent  in  the 
discussion. 

PAGE  361  -  Happened.    Was  to  be  held. 

Persuaded  me.    Mrs.  Primrose  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  Vicar's  busi- 
ness ability. 
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Standi  ont.   Holds  out. 
HigglM.    Haggles  or  argues;  beats  down. 
Some  opinion.    Had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  his  prudence. 
Fitting  ont  MotM.    H.  W.  Boynton  explains:    "His  hair,  which  he  usually 
allows  to  hang  unkempt  about  his  shoulders,  is  trimmed  and  caught  into  a 
queue;    his    shoe-buckles    and    knee-buckles    are    polished;    and    his    broad- 
brimmed  hat  is  converted  by  a  pin  or  two  into  something  like  the  fashionable 
three-cornered  hat  of  the  period." 
Deal.    Pine. 

Thonder-and-Iightning.    A  mixture  of  dark  and  light  colors;  "pepper-and- 
salt." 

Ooiling-green.    Yellowish  green,  the  same  color  as  the  down  of  a  gosling. 
PAGE  362  -  Sell  his  hen.    Make  a  bad  bargain ;  hens  look  their  worst  on  a  rainy 
day,  owing  to  their  b<>draggled  appearance. 
Af  I  live.    As  sure  as  I  live ;  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Touch  them  off.    Get  the  best  of  them. 
Shagreen.    A  rough,  untanned  leather. 
PAGE  363  -  Dead  bargain.    A  perfect  bargain. 

A  murrain.    The  word  means  "a  cattle  plague."    Plague  take  such  useless 
stuff! 

PAGE  364 -EQb  flgnre.    His  simple  appearance,  made  more  conspicuous  by 
his  dress. 

Mr.  Flamborongh.    One  of  the  Vicar's  neighbors,  a  good-natured  but  very 
talkative  man. 
Talked  him  np.    Wheedled  him. 
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This  nature  poem  describes  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  birds.  It  is  written 
with  a  light,  quick  movement,  which  reflects  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
bird  life. 


PAGE  365 -Boon.    Gay. 

PAGE  367  -  Sonlit  bow.    The  rainbow. 

Purple  heath.     Edward  Step  in  his  The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers  (Wame) 

says:   "The  most  abundant  example  of  the  true  heaths  is  the  purple  heath, 

which  gives  its  fine  color  to  moorland  and  mountain.    This  has  smooth  leaves 

arranged  three  in  a  whorl  on  the  stem,  and  the  egg-shaped  flowers  are  also  in 

many  whorls  one  above  the  other."    A  good  illustration  of  the  purple  heath  is 

found  in  the  same  book. 

Tellow  fnne.    The  furze  possesses  a  very  largo  yellow  calyx,  divided  into  two 

lobes  and  covered  with  dark  hairs.    The  wings  interlock  with  the  keel,  and  the 

flower  explodes  when  a  bee  alights,  tempted  by  the  sweet  odor  which  the  flower 

exhales.   See  Edward  Step's  The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers. 
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THE   RED   FOX 

This  selection  is  taken,  with  considerable  omissions,  from  Chapter  II  of  Red 
Fox:  The  Story  of  his  Adventurous  Career  in  the  Ringuaak  Wilds  and  of  his 
Final  Triumph  over  the  Enemies  of  his  Kind.  Tlie  author  says  in  his  preface: 
"In  the  following  story  I  have  tried  to  trace  tlie  career  of  a  fox  of  the  backwoods 
districts  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Red  Fox,  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  typical,  both  in  his  characteristics  and  in  the  experiences  that  befall  him, 
:n  spite  of  tiie  fact  that  he  is  stronger  and  cleverer  than  the  average  run  of 
foxes.  This  fact  does  not  detract  from  his  authenticity  as  a  type  of  his  kind. 
He  simply  represents  the  best,  in  physical  and  mental  development,  of  which 
the  tribe  of  foxes  has  shown  itself  capable.  In  a  litter  of  yo'uig  foxes  there  is 
usually  one  that  is  larger  and  stronger,  and  of  more  finely  eolored  fur  than  his 
fellows.  There  is  not  infrequently,  also,  one  that  proves  to  be  much  more 
sagacious  and  adaptable  than  his  fellows.  Once  in  a  while  such  exceptional 
strength  and  siich  exceptional  intelligence  may  be  combined  in  one  individual. 
This  combination  is  apt  to  result  in  just  such  a  fox  as  I  have  made  the  hero 
of  my  story."  The  whole  book  is  well  worth  reading  to  the  class.  The  selection 
in  the  text  deals  with  the  early  education  of  the  little  foxes. 

PAGE  3fi8  -  The  mother.    Chapter  I  of  Red  Fox  describes  how  the  father  fox 

lost  his  life  in  a  successful  attempt  to  save  his  den,  in  which  were  his  mate  and 

the  five  puppies,  from  two  dogs  who  had  caught  the  scent. 

I'AGE  .170  -  Crickets.    See  page  182. 

Shrews.     The  shrews,  the  smallest  of  thr  mammals,  l)elong  to  the  order  of 

insect-eater,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  moles.    In  appearance,  however,  they 

resemble  small  mice.    They  are  found  in  the  woods  and  are  active  in  daytime  as 

well  as  at  night.    They  do  not  burrow  to  any  extent,  but  secure  their  food  on 

the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  body  is  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in 

length  and  the  tail  about  one  and  one-half  inches.    See  Modern  Nature  Study 

by  Sidney  Silcox  and  0.  J.  Steven.son  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  372- Woodchnck.    See  page  22.1. 

One  day.    Just  before  the  incident  of  the  goshawk  the  mother  fox  brought 

home  a  black  snake  for  the  further  instruction  of  her  puppies.    This  account  is 

omitted  in  the  selection  in  the  text. 

Juniper.    The  red  cedar.    See  Trees  That  Every  VhiUl  Should  Know  by  Julia 

Ellen  Rogers  (l)oubleday). 

PAGE  ;i7:i  -  Goshawk.    The  goshawk  is  described  as  follows:  Above  dark  bluish 

gray;  top  of  head  black,  the  feathers  beneath  the  surface  w!iite;  white  stripe  over 

the  eye ;  tail  with  four  dark  bands ;  below,  white-barred  ati  1  streaked  with  narrow 

dark  lines;  length,  22  to  24  inches.    Thomas  Nuttall  says:    "The  goshawk  is 

not  so  rare  in  America  as  the  older  naturalists  supposed;  indeed,  it  is  quite  a 

common  bird  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  northern  New  England,  where 

it  is  found  during  the  entire  year.    It  occurs  also  west  to  Manitoba,  and  ranges, 

in  winter,  south  to  Maryland.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  "    Sp,»  A  Popular  Jlandhook 

of  the  Birds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  Thomas  Nuttall  (Musson). 
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HORATIUS 

This  selection  is  a  portion  of  Horatius,  the  first  of  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
published  in  1842.  Maeaulay  takes  for  granted  that  what  is  called  the  history 
of  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  is  to  a  large  extent  fabulous.  lie  supposes 
that  a  literature,  older  than  any  now  preserved,  existed  in  Rome,  and  that  this 
literature  was  a  product  of  the  people  and  written  in  the  form  of  ballads.  lie 
further  supposes  that  these  forgotten  ballads  were  the  sources  from  wliieh  the 
Annalists,  who  later  comjjile*!  the  history  of  Rome,  drew  their  material.  The 
Lays  of  Ancient  Home  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  these  ancient  ballads. 
A  full  account  of  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  story  is  given  in  Historical 
Tales:  Roman  by  Charles  ?Torris  (Lippineott).  See  also  Famous  Men  of  Rome 
by  John  II.  Ilaareu  and  A.  B.  Poland  (American  Book  Co.). 

Klacaulay,  writing  of  Iloratius,  says:  "The  following  ballad  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  tlie  war  which  it 
celebrates,  and  just 
before  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the 
Oauls.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been 
an  honest  citizen, 
proud  of  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  his 
country,  sick  of 
the  disputes  of 
factions,  and  much 
given  to  pining  af- 
ter good  old  times 
which  had  never 
really  existed.  The 
allusion,  however, 
to  the  partial  man- 
ner in  which  the 
public  lands  were 
allotted  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  a 
plebeian ;  and  the 
allusion  to  the 

fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the  date  of  the  poem  (393  B.  C),  and  shows 
that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with  which  the  proceedings  of 
Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded." 

Professor  Henry  Morley,  in  speaking  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  story 
of  Horatius,  comments:  "In  the  first  of  these  Lays,  the  old  Roman  story  of 
three  Romans  who  save*!  Rome  by  keeping  the  bridge  over  the  Tiler  against  all 
the  force  of  Porsena,  was  the  ingenious  softening  of  a  cruel  fact.    It  tamed  a 


MAP  OF  ROME  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HORATIUS 

The  four  Sminn  reqiont:  I.,  Suhuriuu:  II..  Palatins:  III.,  Eaquilinii;  IV.,  Collinll. 
The  chief  galea  of  Rome:  a,  Collinti:  b,  Viimnalia;  c.  EiiquiiiBn;  d,  Querquetulmna; 


*,  Capona:  /,  Hatuniena.  „  .,  ,  «  «   .  . 

The  rhie/ buildinvt,  etc.:    I,  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cnpitounua:  2,  Janus:  3,  Quirinua; 
4,  Vi'«ta;  5,  Saturn;  6,  Diana:  7,  Circua   Maumua:  8,  Cloaca   Mauma;  «,  Vicua 
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day  of  deep  humiliation  into  the  bright  semblance  of  a  day  of  glory.  For  we 
leam  from  Tacitus  and  others  that  Porsena  became  absolute  master  of  Rome. 
The  Senate  of  Rome  paid  homage  to  him  with  offering  of  an  ivory  throne,  a 
crown,  a  sceptre,  a  triumphal  robe;  and  he  forbade  the  use  of  iron  by  the 
Romans  in  forging  weapons  or  armor.  The  happy  time  of  release  from  thraldom 
was  long  celebrated  by  a  cu.stom  of  opening  auctions  with  a  first  bid  for  *the 
goods  of  Porsena.'  What  did  this  matter?  The  songs  of  the  people  were  free 
to  suppress  a  great  defeat,  and  put  in  its  place  the  myth  of  a  heroic  deed ;  some 
small  fact  usually  serving  as  seed  that  shall  grow  and  blossom  out  into  a  noble 
tale.  A  ballad-maker  who  should  stop  the  course  of  a  popular  legend  to  investi- 
gate its  origin,  and  who  should  be  dull  enough  to  include  that  investigation  in 
his  song,  would  deserve  to  be  howled  to  death  by  the  united  voices  of  his  country- 
men." 

The  first  king  of  Rome  was  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city.  After  him 
six  kings  ruled  in  succession,  the  la.st  being  Lucius  Tarquinius,  surnamed  Su- 
perbits,  or  the  Proud,  on  account  of  his  haughty  disposition.  On  the  death  of  the 
fifth  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
reipied  for  forty-four  years.  Tarcjuinius  Pri.scus,  however,  had  left  two  sons, 
Lucius  and  Aruns,  and  Servius.  fAiring  that  they  might  conspire  against  him, 
had  married  them  to  his  two  daughters.  Ills  eldest  daughter  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Lucius,  who  was  bold  and  ambitious,  while  the  younger  sister  was 
wedded  to  Aruns,  the  gentler  and  quieter  of  the  two  brothers.  But  TuUia  was 
also  bold  and  ambitious,  and  she  and  Lucius  soon  conspired  to  seize  the  throne. 
Lucius  murdered  his  wife,  Tullia  her  husband,  and  the  two  were  married. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  causetl  the  death  of  Servius.  and  Lucius,  with  the  aid 
of  the  nobles  who  were  angered  at  the  favor  shown  to  the  common  people,  had 
himself  proclaimed  king. 

The  noble  families  who  had  helped  Tarquin  in  his  plans  soon  had  reason 
to  regret  their  action.  Tarquin,  it  is  true,  cppre.s.sed  the  common  people  by 
loading  them  with  taxes  and  by  compelling  them  to  work  without  pay  on  the 
roads  and  public  buildings,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  deprived  them  of  many  of  their  privileges.  All  who  opposed  him 
were  put  to  death  or  banished  from  the  city.  Both  nobles  and  common  people 
were  soon  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant.  Tarquin.  however,  strengthened  his 
position  by  forming  alliances  with  neighboring  kings  and  peoples,  especially 
with  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  cities,  so  that  he  became  daily  stronger  and  more 
absolute.  The  citizens  were  compelled  to  submit,  as  they  did  not  feel  themseives 
strong  enough  to  oppose  successfully  their  tyrant  king. 

Tarquin  had  in  various  ways  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  head  oi  the 
confederacy  of  Latin  cities,  but  Oabii,  an  important  stronghold,  held  out  against 
him.  The  city  was  finally  won  through  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Sextug.  the  youngest  son  of  the  king.  Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  and  there 
begged  for  refuge,  saying  that  he  had  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  father.  The  people  of  Gabii  believed  him.  and  in  time  he  b«'came  the  leader 
of  their  arinic^i.  Tarquin  allowed  his  son  to  win  some  unimportant  victories  over 
the  Romans,  and  this  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Gabians  i.-  their  general. 
When  Sextus  felt  himself  secure  in  his  position,  he  made  false  charges  against 
leading  citizens,  and  had  many  of  them  banished  and  others  put  to  death.  In  a 
short  time  there  was  no  one  strong  enough  to  oppose  him,  and  he  surnndcrcd 
the  city  to  his  father.  The  possession  of  Gabii  made  Tarquin  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Latin  League.    Although  it  was  Sextus  who  had  brought  about 
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this  result,  yet  it  was  this  same  Soxtus  who  was  the  means  of  ruining  the  Tar- 
quins  and  causing  their  banishment  from  Rome. 

Tarquin,  in  his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  power,  did  not  spare  even  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  He  was  jealous  of  his  sister's  sons  and  put  the 
elder  to  death,  but  allowwl  the  younger.  Lucius  Junius,  to  live,  as  he  did  not 
think  him  capable  of  doing  any  harm.  In  reality,  Lucius  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  feigned  stupidity  in  order  to  deceive  his  uncle  and  to  save  his  own  life.  So 
successful  was  he  that  he  imposed  upon  not  only  his  uncle,  but  also  upon  all  the 
people,  and  gained  for  himself  the  surname  of  Hrutus,  or  the  Dullard.  lie  was 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  by  driving  Tarquin  from  the 
throne. 

Among  the  most  important  public  works  unde-taken  by  Tarquin  was  the 
erection  of  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  in  honor  of  the  three  great  divinities, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  While  the  temple  was  being  constructed,  an  un- 
usual incident  occurretl.  As  a  sacrifice  was  being  offered  to  the  gotls,  a  snake 
appeared  and  devoured  the  animal  that  was  being  burned  on  the  altar.  Tarquin 
could  not  understand  what  this  marvel  might  mean,  and  sent  his  two  sons,  Aruns 
and  Titus,  accompa-iiixl  by  Hrutus,  to  consult  the  famous  oracle  of  the  god 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.  The  answer  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  young 
men  were  curious  and  asked  many  questions.  Among  others,  they  aske<l  who 
should  rule  after  Tarquin.  The  answer  was:  "Whichever  of  you  three  young 
men  shall  first  kiss  your  mother  shall  be  the  next  ruler  of  Rome."  Titus  and 
Aruns  at  once  wt  out  for  Rome,  each  eager  to  be  the  first  to  ki.ss  his  mother;  but 
Brutus,  with  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  oracle  really  meant,  as  soon  as  he  landed 
•in  Italy,  fell  to  the  ground  and  kissed  the  earth,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

When  Titus,  Aruns,  and  Brutus  returned  home,  they  at  once  joined  the 
army  that  was  besieging  Ardea,  one  of  the  cities  with  which  Rome  was  then  at 
war.  One  night,  during  a  feast  at  which  Collatinus,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Tar- 
quin and  the  governor  of  CoUatia.  was  present,  a  dispute  arose  among  the  young 
men  as  to  the  wife  of  which  of  them  should  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Col- 
latinus proposed  that  they  should  visit  their  homes  in  a  body  that  evening,  and 
find  out  how  their  wives  were  occupying  their  time.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  house  of  each  was  visited  in  turn.  At  Rome  they  found  the  princesses 
enjoying  a  splendid  banquet,  but  at  the  home  of  Collatinus.  in  CoUatia,  they 
found  his  beautiful  wife.  Lucrctia,  with  her  maidens  round  her,  engaged  in  spin- 
ning wool  for  the  household  use.  All  agreed  in  awarding  the  highest  honor  to 
Lucretia. 

Soon  after  this  visit  Sextus  Tarquin  deeply  injured  Lucretia,  who  sent  at 
once  for  her  husband,  Collatinus.  and  for  her  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  who 
was  governor  of  Rome  in  the  abst;nee  of  the  king.  Collatinus  brought  with  him 
Brutus,  and  Lucretius  came,  accompanied  by  I'ublius  Valerius.  Lucretia  told 
them  of  the  bitter  wrong  that  had  been  done  her,  and  after  pledging  them  to 
avenge  her,  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  Brutus,  who  now  threw  off  his  mask 
of  stupidity,  plucked  the  dagger  from  her  breast,  and,  holding  it  up.  exclaimed : 
"By  this  pure  blood  I  swear  before  the  go<ls  that  I  will  pursue  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
the  Proud,  and  all  his  bloody  house  with  fire,  sword,  or  in  whatsoever  way  I 
may,  and  that  neither  they  nor  any  other  shall  hereafter  be  king  of  Rome."  The 
body  was  then  carrietl  into  the  Forum  of  CoUatia,  where  Brutus  told  the  story 
to  the  citizens,  and  called  on  them  to  rid  the  Roman  dominions  of  the  Tarquins. 
Tlie  people  of  CoUatia  rose  at  once,  and  Brutus  led  them  to  Rome.  Here  Brutus 
told  the  story  again  and  urged  the  citizens  to  join  him  in  avenging  the  injury 
done  to  the  dead  Lucretia.  His  appeal  was  answered.  The  citizens  armed  them- 
selves and  closed  the  gates  of  the  city. 

As  soon  as  Tarquin  heard  of  the  revolt,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  on  the  way 
crossing  Brutus,  who  was  hurrying  to  Ardea.    The  army,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
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the  stor>-,  placet!  themselves  under  the  command  of  Brutus,  drove  out  the  sons 
of  Tarquin.  and  marched  to  Rome.  In  the  meantime,  Tarquin  had  reached  the 
city,  but  was  refu!«'il  admittance.  There  was  nothing  for  the  king  and  his  sons 
but  to  take  refuse  with  their  friends  and  allies  outside  of  Rome. 

The  Itomans  now  mailc  up  their  minds  to  have  no  more  kings,  but  instead 
they  elected  two  chief  magittt rates,  who  were  afterwards  known  as  Consuls.  The 
Consuls  were  elected  each  year  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and,  during 
their  year  of  office,  they  held  almost  kingly  power.  The  choice  of  the  people  at 
the  first  election  fell  on  Mnitus  and  on  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia. 
Collatinns.  however,  was  soon  compelled  to  resign,  as  he  had  been  too  closely 
related  to  the  Tanpiins  in  their  days  of  power;  and  Publius  Valerius,  surnamed 
Poplicola,  or  "the  friend  of  the  people."  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Mut  the  Tanpiins  in  their  e.xile  were  not  idle.  Messengers  who  came  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  private  pro|H'rty  of  the  king  »uceee«led  in  forming 
a  conspiracy  among  a  nuinln'r  of  the  young  nobles  who  were  favorable  to  the 
e-xiled  house.  A  slave  chanced  to  hear  the  conspirators  arranging  their  plans, 
and  betraye<l  the  plot  to  Brutus.  The  messj'ngers  were  arrested,  and  letters  were 
found  on  them  which  implicated  a  large  number  of  young  Romans.  Among 
thase  who  had  signed  the  letters  were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus. 
The  stern  Consul  would  not  listen  to  any  appeals  for  mercy,  and  had  his  two 
sons  executed  in  his  presence,  the  tirst  of  all  the  plotters.  This  was  the  tirst 
attempt  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  their  power. 

When  Tar<|uin  saw  that  the  plot  within  the  city  had  failed,  he  persuaded 
the  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veil  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  to  make  war  on 
the  Romans.  Hrutiis  led  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  was  opposed  to  Aruns,  the  son 
of  Tanpiin,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  When  Aruns  saw 
Brutus,  he  nished  at  him.  and  in  the  single  combat  that  followed  both  leaders 
were  kille<l.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  in  doubt,  but  in  the  night  a  mysterious 
voice  proclaimed  that  the  Romans  were  victorious,  as  they  had  lost  one  man 
less  than  their  o[)ponents.  The  enemy  fled  in  the  night,  and  thus  the  second 
attempt  of  Tarquin  to  regain  his  throne  ended  in  failure. 

Tanpiin  now  turned  for  assistance  to  Lars  Porsena,  king  of  Clusium.  Por- 
sena  was  at  the  head  of  the  Etruscan  League,  a  confederacy  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  he  soon  had  gathered  a  powerful  army  with  which  to 
compel  the  Romans  to  submission.  The  story  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surprise  the  city  is  told  in  Iloratius.  After  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  Por- 
sena laid  siege  "to  Rome,  and  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Tarquins  were 
restored.  Hut  the  Romans  held  out  bravely,  and,  in  spite  of  famine  and  disease, 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  surrender.  Finally  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
Porsena  into  the  city,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  master.  They  agreed  to  give 
up  all  the  lands  they  had  won  from  the  Etruscans,  and  to  furnish  hostages,  as  a 
pledge  that  they  would  carry  out  their  promi-ses  to  the  Etruscans.  Porsena. 
however,  did  not  insist  on  the  restoration  of  Tarquin.  The  third  attempt  of 
the  Tanpiins  was  thus  unsuccessful.  The  story  of  the  fourth  and  la.st  attempt 
is  told  in  Tlir  Battle  of  the  Lake  liegilhts.  another  of  Maeaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.    At  this  battle  the  forces  of  Tarquin  were  completely  defeated. 

PAGE  S7G  -  Lars  Porsena.  The  honorary  title  Lars  usually  was  given  to  the 
Etruscan  kings.    It  is  suppased  to  mean  "king." 

Clusium.    The  city  of  Clusiuiu,  now  known  as  Chiusi,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Clanis.  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  about  eighty  miles  from  Rome. 
Nine  gods.    Only  nine  of  the  gods  of  the  Etruscans  hatl  control  over  the  thun- 
der; hence  they  were  recognizetl  as  the  chief  divinities. 
TrTSting  day.    .\  place  and  time  at  which  the  armies  should  meet. 
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Bagg  or  bottles,  inut'.p  of  tin;  skins  of  goats,  ia 


With  the  iitmoHt  N|)et>d. 
Yellow  Tiber.    Prolmhly  ho  called  from  the  reddJHli  yellow  noil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

Champaign.  Open  country. 
PAGK  377 -suns  of  wine, 
which  the  wine  was  carried 
I'AGE  378  -  Book  Tarpeian.  In  the  early  days  of  Home  while  the  Habines  were 
besieging  the  city,  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  offered 
to  open  the  gates,  provided  t\f  Sabines  would  give  her  "that  which  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms,"  inefining  their  gold  bracelets.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Tarpeia  opened  the  gati  As  the  Sabines  entered,  their  leader  threw  not  only  his 
bracelets,  but  his  shield,  which  he  also  wore  on  his  left  arm.  over  Tarpeia,  and 
his  men  following  his  example,  slie  was  crushed  to  death.  She  was  buried  where 
she  fell,  and  the  rock  was  from  that  time  known  by  her  name.  Traitors  were  in 
after  days  hurled  to  their  death  from  this  rock. 
Bnrghen.    Citizens. 

Fathen  of  the  City.    The  I'atres  Conseripti,  or  enrolled  fathers,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  governing  body  of  Rome.    At  this  time  the  Senate  num- 
bered three  hundred  members. 
Cnutumerinm.    One  of  the  Latin  cities  near  Rome. 

Oitia.  The  seaport  of  Rome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  city.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  now  three  miles  inland. 
Jaoionlnm.  A  hill  across  the  Tiber  from  Rome,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  bridge.  One  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  had  erectetl  a  strong  fortress  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  a  protection  against  the  Ktruseans.  See  Map  on  page  ii',. 
I  wis.  An  adverb  meaning  "certainly"  or  "assuredly."  The  word  was  origi- 
nally written  ywis. 

Counl.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  chief  oflSeers  of  the  Roman 
state,  two  in  number  and  elected  annually,  were  termed  Consuls.  See  Intro- 
duction. 

Oowni.  The  outer  garment,  or  Toga,  of  the  Romans  was  a  long  robe  of  white 
wool. 

Biver  Oate.  The  Porta  Fiumentana.  opposite  Janiculum.  See  Map  on  page  345. 
The  bridge.  The  Pons  Sublicius,  a  wooden  bridge  which  connected  Rome  with 
Janiculum.    See  Map  on  page  245. 

PAGE  379  -  Twelve  fair  cities.  The  Etruscan  confederacy  was  composed  of 
twelve  cities. 

Umbrian.    Umbria  was  a  division  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  east  of  Etruria. 
Oanl.    About  this  time  the  Gauls  were  crossing  the  Alps  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  settling  in  northern  Italy. 
Port  and  vest.    Bearing  and  dress. 
Luciuno.    Prince  or  noble. 

Fourfold  shield.    Made  of  four  thicknesses  of  ox-hide. 
Brand.    Sword. 

Thre.i3nnene.  The  largest  lake  in  Etruria,  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference, 
but  very  shallow.    It  is  now  known  as  Lago  di  Pemeia. 
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PAGE  380- Intiu.  Scxtuii  Tarquin.  See  Introduction. 
Horatiui.  Iloratius  was  surnamed  Cocle$,  "the  one-eyed." 
PAGE  381  -Holy  nuddMU.  The  Vestal  VirKins  or  Priestesses  of  the  goddess 
Vesta,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  sacred  fire  that  was  kept  by  them  always 
burning  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  It  was  believed  that  the  extinguishing  of 
this  fire  meant  the  ruin  of  Rome.  The  priestesses,  of  whom  there  were  six,  were 
held  in  special  reverence,  and  had  many  privileges.  They  were  sworn  never  to 
marry;  if  they  did  so,  they  paid  the  penalty  of  breaking  their  oath  by  being 
buried  alive.  Vesta  was  worshipped  in  Rome  as  the  protectress  of  the  home. 
A  beautiful  temple  was  erectetl  in  her  honor  in  the  Forum.  See  Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome  by  II.  A.  Guerber  (American  Hook  Co.). 

ftf^wmt^w  ,  .  .  Titian.  The  three  defenders  of  the  bridge  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  three  original  tribes  into  which  tbe  Romans  were  divided:  the 
Kamnes,  or  descendants  of  the  Latins;  the  Tities,  or  descendants  of  the  Sabines; 
and  the  Luceres,  or  descendants  of  the  Etruscans.  The  Romans  were  a  mixed 
people,  made  up  principally  of  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etruscans. 
PAGE  382  -  Landa.  The  public  lands  were  principally  acquired  by  conquest, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  let  without  favor  to  the  citizens  at  a  certain  rental. 
It  was  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  common  people,  or  Plebeians,  against 
the  nobles,  or  Patricians,  that  the  latter  had  their  undue  share  of  these  public 
lands.  See  The  Ontario  High  School  Ancient  History  by  William  C.  Morey 
(Macmillan). 

Spoilt.  Booty  captured  in  war,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds fairly  divided  among  all  the  citizens.  The  reference  here  is  probably 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Plebeians  at  the  way  in  which  Camillus  had  dis- 
posed of  the  spoils  taken  at  the  capture  of  Veii.  He  is  said  to  have  sold  the 
spoils,  and,  instead  of  dividing  the  proceeds  among  the  people,  to  have  placed  the 
money  in  the  public  treasury.  He  was  also  accused  of  having  taken  for  his  own 
use  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city.  Public  opinion  was  so  strong  against  him 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  into  exile. 

Trilninas.    Magistrates  elected  by  the  Plebeians  themselves,  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  common  people  against  the  Patricians. 
PAGE  383  -  Hwn«u.    Armor. 

PAGE  384  -  Tifenraxn.  An  Umbrian  town  on  the  Tiber,  near  the  borders  of 
Etruria. 

Ilva't  mines.  The  iron  mines  of  the  island  of  Ilva,  or  Elba,  off  the  coast  of 
Etruria. 

Neqninnm.  A  city  about  fifty-six  miles  from  Rome,  situated  on  a  steep  and 
lofty  hill  overlooking  the  river  Nar. 

N»r.  Now  the  Nera,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber.  Virgil  speaks  of  "Nar  white 
with  its  sulphurous  waters." 

PAGE  385  -  Falerii.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  a  few  miles 
from  Mount  Soracte. 

Urgo,    A  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  about  twenty  miles  from  Corsica. 
Rover  of  the  sea.   A  pirate. 
Volsiniuo.    A  city  not  far  from  Rome. 
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OoMk    A  seaport  town  of  Etruria,  now  known  as  Anaedonia. 
AlUnU'a  ihor*.      The  Albinia  ia  one  of  the  riven  of  Etniria,  flowing  into 
the  aea. 

Otrnpaaia'a  hinda.  The  peasants  of  Campania,  the  district  along  the  seashore 
south  of  Latiuin. 

PAGE  386 - Uw-wolf' ■  litt«r.  According  to  the  legend,  RomuluH,  the  founder 
of  Rome,  and  his  brother  Remua  were  suckled  by  a  Hhe-wolf,  after  escaping  from 
the  Tiber,  on  which  they  had  been  ca«t  by  their  grandfather  Amulius.  See 
"How  Home  was  Founded"  in  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold  by  James 
Baldwin  ( American  Ikwk  Co. ) . 

PAGE  387 -Mount  Alvernoa.  A  heavily  wooded  hill  in  the  Apennines,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tiber. 

Angnrt.  A  body  of  priests  at  Rome  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  read- 
ing the  future  by  obHerving  any  unusual  occurrences,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  lightning,  etc.  No  act  of  any  public  im|)ortance  was  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  without  finding  from  the  augurs  whether  the  signs  were  favorable. 
PAGE  391  - Palatinni.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  See  Map  on  page 
315.  At  this  time  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  Patrician  families  were  situ- 
ated on  this  hill. 

Father  Tiber.    The  river  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  as  a  god. 
PAGE  392  -  Obanffinff.    Exchanging. 
Ween.    Think  or  imagine. 

PAGE  393  -  Public  right.    Belonging  to  the  state. 

Oomitinm.  The  portion  of  the  Roman  Forum,  on  the  north-east  side,  in  which 
the  citizens  met  in  their  assembly,  called  the  Comitia  Curiata.  The  Forum  was 
a  large  open  space  situated  between  the  Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  and  the 
Quirinal  hills.  It  was  originally  a  manth,  but  was  drained  by  one  of  the  early 
kings,  and  set  apart  as  a  public  meeting  place.  Around  the  open  space  were 
built  shops,  temples,  and  public  buildings.  See  Map  on  page  215. 
PAGE  394  -  Volaoian.  The  Volsci  were  one  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Italy, 
with  whom  the  Romans  waged  war  for  many  years.  Their  territory  was  adja- 
cent to  that  of  Rome.  At  the  time  this  Lay  was  supposed  to  have  been  sung, 
the  Romans  had  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Volsciaus. 

Juno.    The  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  (jods,  and  one  of  the  supreme  deities 
of  the  Romans.     She  was  worshipped  as  the  goildess  of  marriage  and  child- 
birth.   See  II.  A.  Ouerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Algidns.    A  part  of  the  Alban  Hills,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 


'A: 


THE   TEMPEST 


This  selection  tells  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest.  Only  the  main 
atory  of  the  play  is  here  given,  there  being  many  characters  and  incidents  in  the 
original  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Other  prose  versions  of  the 
story  are  found  in  Talcs  from  Shakespeare  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  (Mac- 
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millan),  in  atorie$  from  Shakeipearc  Retold  by  ThoraM  Carter  (Htrrsp).  and 
in  Storiet  from  Hhake$penrt  by  .letnic  Ung  iii  Told  to  the  CkUdren  Mriea 
(Jack).  PortJonii  of  the  text  of  ♦l.e  drama  migiit  with  advantage  be  read  in 
claw ;  many  parta  are  not  at  all  ditlicult. 

PAO  E  395  -  Iprito.    A  apirit. 

TAOK  401  -Bioh  and  ttrAnga.  ChanKPd  into  iomething  rich  and  strange  eon- 
nectwl  with  the  uea,  e.g.,  coral  and  pearla. 

l'A(}K  405 -Harpy.  In  the  Ort-ek  mythology  the  llarpiea  w»'re  picfi  rod  aa 
ravenoiiM,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  fac«»  of  women,  with  the  bo«lieii  of 
vulturos,  and  their  toes  and  flngem  armed  with  brazen  clawH.  The  word  mean* 
"robben*"  or  "spoileru".  See  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  H.  A.  Ouerber 
(Ameriean  Book  Co.)-  *'•  A.  Farrar  sayH:  "The  Hudden  whirlwimU  which 
Hometimes  do  great  damage  by  their  frightful  vioK'noe,  uprooting  trees,  wreck- 
ing houw's,  ami  at  times  even  whirling  animals  and  human  beii,  to  a  diRtanee, 
and  ilaHhing  them  to  the  ground,  are  ho  very  extraordinary  that  they  gave  riw 
to  the  fable  of  the  Harpiex.  Heree  monstem  eaeh  of  which  had  the  body  and 
elawH  of  a  vulture  but  the  head  of  a  fair-haired  maiden.  An  the  whirlwind 
seems  to  devour  everything,  the  Harpies  are  represented  as  being  so  voracious 
that  they  would  HWO<»p  ilown  and  snatch  away  the  footi  placed  In-fore  their 
victims.  Often  when  jwoijle  were  drowned,  or  children  lost,  they  were  thought 
to  have  Im'cii  pounced  u|)on  by  these  monsters."  See  Old  Greek  Nature  Storim 
by  F.  A.  Farrar  (Harrap). 
PAGE  4U8  -  Whan  owla  do  mj.    At  night. 


AN   ADVENTURE   IN  THE   POLAR   SEAS 

This  selection  is  taken  from  Chapter  XIV  of  The  Giant  of  the  North,  or 
Pokings  hound  the  Pole  published  in  1881.  In  his  preface  to  the  story,  the 
author  says:  "The  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  has  been  delayed  too  long.  To 
settle  this  (piestion  and  relieve  men's  minds  of  further  anxiety  and  speculations 
in  regard  to  the  circumjacent  regions  I  lately  sent  an  old  friend  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  My  friend,  though  not  a  'special  correspondent',  has  been 
successful.  He  has  discovered  the  .Vorth  Pole.  This  volume  lays  the  results 
and  romantic  details  of  his  exjx'dition  before  the  reader."  The  ex|M'dition 
.sailwl  in  tlie  steam  yacht  W'hitebear,  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob 
Vane,  and  with  him  were  his  two  nephews,  Leo  and  Alphons*-  Vandervell,  and  his 
son  Benjamin,  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  The  giant  was  the  Eskimo  Chingatok,  who 
"stood  .seven  feet  two  in  his  sealskin  boots,  with  a  lithe,  handsome  figure,  im- 
meus«'  chest  and  shoulders,  a  gentle  disi)Osition,  and  a  tine  though  fattish  coun- 
tenance, which  was  sometimes  grave  with  thought,  at  other  times  rippling  with 
fun."  Tooiooha  was  his  mother,  an'}  Oblooria,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  his  .sLster.  Ooli- 
chuk  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Chingatok.  Butterface  was  the  negro  steward  of 
the  yacht. 
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It  should  be  rvmpmbpml  that  it  in  only  undrr  exceptional  cirruiniitancM 
that  walnuen  will  attack  boatii  or  human  b<>ingN.  Captain  Cook  uya:  "They 
he  in  herdH  of  many  hundrctlii  on  the  iee,  hiiddiing  over  one  another  like  awinc. 
They  roar  and  bray  ho  very  loud  that  in  the  night  or  in  tomy  weather  they  gave 
UK  notiee  of  the  vieinity  of  the  iee  before  we  could  we  it.  We  never  found  the 
whole  herd  aHleep,  Home  being  alwayH  on  the  watch.  Them>,  on  the  approach  of 
the  iKwt,  would  waken  thoae  next  to  them;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually 
cuiinnunicated,  the  whole  herd  would  awake  preMcutly.  Mut  they  were  Heldom  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away,  till  after  they  had  b«>en  once  finul  at ;  then  they  would 
tumble  over  one  another  into  the  aea  in  the  utmoNt  eonfiiMon.  They  did  not 
ap|M>ar  to  uh  to  be  that  dangerouN  animal  which  authon*  have  ilescribi'd,  !iot  even 
when  attacked.  Vant  numbcnt  of  them  would  follow  um,  and  come  clow  up  to 
the  boata;  but  the  Haah  of  the  musket  in  the  pan,  or  the  bare  {Minting  of  it, 
would  Hcnd  them  down  in  an  ini«tant.  The  female  will  defend  her  young  to 
the  lawt  and  at  the  exiM-nw  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  U|>on  the 
ice;  nor  will  the  young  quit  the  dam,  though  xhe  hv  dead ;  ko  that  if  one  be  killed 
the  other  is  certain  prey."  The  Ltving  Animalii  of  the  World  (  HuIcIiImoii  ^  a-iJs: 
"The  long  |>endant  tuHkn,  briMtly  whiHkera,  Hmall  bjootlshot  eycH,  and  great  Kize 
lent  color  to  the  terrifying  tales  of  the  walruH.  Mut  more  ancient  vojHgen*  than 
Captain  Cook  told  the  truth,  that  the  walniNen  were  harmlexH  crcaturt>M,  which 
often  followed  the  ships  from  sheer  curiosity.  They  sleep  on  the  ic<«  like  ele- 
phantine pigs,  and  dive  and  rout  on  the  sea  bottom  for  clams,  cuttle-fish,  and 
wawwds.  l'r.>bBbly  the  long  tusks  are  used  to  rake  up  clams  and  mussi'ls ;  they 
also  help  the  walrus  to  climb  on  the  ice."  See  Half  Ilourn  with  the  Mammals 
by  Charles  Frederick  Holder  (American  Bo(^  Co.)  and  Xatural  History  by 
Alfred  If    Miles  (Dodd). 
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In  1910,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body  of  teachers  from  Manitoba  paying  a  visit 
to  the  City  of  C*  -'isle,  this  ode  was  written  as  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens. 


PAdE  415 -The  Bonuta  oame.  "On  the  present  site  of  Carlisle  was  the  old 
Roman  Luauvallium,  probably  rather  a  town  than  a  fort,  being  one  of  the  few 
towns  as  iistinct  from  forts  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  lay  a  mile  south  of 
Iladrin's  wall.  There  are  no  traces  above  ground;  but  many  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  o(iicr  such-like  relies  have  been  discovered." 
Ohriit  oonqnored.    When  Christianity  had  conquered. 

Otitltbert.  Hei'".  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  alludes  to  a  monastery  at  Car- 
lisle, and  the  saint  was  also  believed  to  have  founded  there  a  convent  and  a 
sehnnl.  Cuthbert.  who  died  about  68fi.  was  for  some  time  Bishop  of  Durham. 
His  memory  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  marvellous  stories  are  told 
of  his  miracles. 
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All  tracra  of  the  work  of  Cuthbert  were  wiped  out  by  the  Dan«>*  who 
dwttroyml  thi*  place. 

Scd  NormMi.  The  town  waa  rebuk.'  in  1092  by  William  II,  known  aa  William 
Rufua,  or  William  the  Red.  "He  built  the  castle  and  aent  huabandnion  to 
dwell  there." 

Infltwood.    A  famoua  foreat  near  the  aite  of  i'arliale. 
■dM.    Carliale  in  aituated  on  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Kiver  Eden. 
■•If-gOTMlMd.    Hucueaaive  uhartera  were  granted  to  Carliale  by  varioua  Eng- 
liah  kings. 

Bordtr  foM.     The  Kncyi<lopa>dia  Hritannica  aaya:    "During  the  ernturiea  of 
border-atrife  which  followed,  the  hiatory  of  Carliale  centrea  round  that  of  t!: 
caatle,  which  fon  led  the  chief  bulwark  againat  the  Scota  on  the  wcNtern  boril    , 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  hiatory  of  the  country  down  to  the  n>  >■ 
lion  of  the  Young  Pretender  in  174.'>." 

Th*  Lady  of  Um  Ibowb.    A  name  which  Canada  haa  acquired  chiefly  *ii  -    it/  i 
Rudyard  Kipling'a  famoua  |)oem  Our  Lady  of  the  8now$.     It  ia  h"'  i'v 
plicable,  but  it  continuea  to  be  uaed. 
Oorn.    Orain. 

PAGE  416  -  By  teMUl  alont.    8e«  Luke  IV.  4. 

Ita  immortalitiM.    The  mind  doca  not  die     The  thought  ia  that  the  dev  lo,!- 
ment  of  the  religiouH,  moral,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  pupiU  ia  entruHted  t 
the  teachera  and  on  them  ia  the  reaponaibility. 

Ooilinf  tilTMr,  •te.  The  clear,  aparkling  atream  meandering  through  the  pleaa- 
ant  meadowa. 

Inlaild  MM.    The  immenae  lakea  of  Canada. 
of  gold.    The  grain  in  harveat  tima. 
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AddiMB,  JoMph,  WM  born  at  Milaton,  in  Wiltuhirp.  on  May  1st,  1672.  Ha 
wait  <>(lii<>at<Hi  at  th«>  C'hart(>rhoiiH«>  and  at  (jue«>n'N  ('ollpgp,  Oxford.  IIf>  wan 
di  itinetl  for  the  church,  but  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Montague,  afterwards 
rd  Halifax,  he  went  to  France  with  a  view  to  taking  up  diplomacy.  Owing 
■■■  %  change  in  the  government  he  waa  forced  to  abandon  thia  idea,  and  in  17U3 
I '  eturned  to  England.  In  1704  the  chief  minister,  Godolphin,  requested  him 
iM  rite  a  |MM-ra  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  reHult  of  thiN  waM  The  Cam- 
<  <  which  was  received  by  the  public  with  great  enthusiaHm.  In  1705  he  was 
.  .  Miinted  linder-Seeretary  of  State.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Spectator 
)'-om  its  first  issue  on  March  1st,  1711.  His  literary  talents  and  character  ren- 
(I  red  him  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Whig  party,  and  he  climbe<I  higher  in 
t '  i>  state  than  any  other  Englishman  has  been  able  to  climb,  merely  by  meana 
of  his  literary  genius.  In  1716  he  married  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick 
ind  in  the  next  year  became  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  died  at  I^ondun  on  June 
17th,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  li  haa  been  said  of  him  that 
"He  not  only  made  the  proptr  use  of  wit  himself  but  taught  it  to  others."  In 
addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  Spectator  he  published  a  tragedy,  Cato, 
which  enjoye<I  a  great  contemporary  success.  See  Addison  by  W.  J.  Courthope 
in  English  Men  of  Letters  S(>ries  (Niacmillan)  and  Lives  of  Oreat  English  Writ- 
ers by  Walter  S.  Ilinchman  and  Francia  B.  Qummere  (Houghton). 

Aldriob,  ThomM  B»il«^,  was  born  at  PortHmouth.  New  HainpHhire.  on  No- 
veinlK-r  11th,  ISUG.  Him  early  years  were  paMwd  at  New  OrleauH,  but  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  back  to  PortHmouth.  In  1852,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  entered  buMineMH  in  New  York.  His  interest,  however,  wau  rather  in  litera- 
ture, and  for  tlirt>e  yeant  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Home  Journal.  Ilis  lirt«t 
volume  of  Poenm.  The  Bells,  wan  published  in  1855.  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
The  Ballads  of  Babie  Bell  and  Other  Poems.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States  he  was  editor  of  the  \ew  York  Illustrated  Xeus.  In 
1865  he  removed  to  Boston  to  take  up  the  editorship  of  Every  Saturday.  From 
1881  to  1890  he  was  etlitor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  died  at  Boston  on 
March  '^th,  1907.  In  addition  to  many  volumes  of  verse,  he  published  several 
well-kii  ,  n  novels — Prudence  Palfrey,  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  and  A  Kivermoutk 
Traged.^      See  American  Writers  of  To-Day  by  Henry  C.  Vedder  (Silver;. 

Allinghun,  William,  was  burn  at  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  on  March  19th, 
1824.  He  received  a  very  ordinary  education  at  a  boarding  school  near  hia 
home,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  service  of  a  local  bank  of  which  hia 
father  was  manager.  In  1846  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  customs.  He 
usually  paid  a  yearly  visit  to  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
of  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  including  Carlyle  and  Tennyson.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  was  published  in  1850.  followed  four  years  later  by  Day  and 
Night  Songs.  In  1864  he  was  granted  by  the  government  a  pension  of  £60  a 
year,  a  few  years  later  increased  to  £100.    In  1870  he  retired  permanently  from 
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the  civil  service,  and  became  aasistant  editor  of  Prater's  Magazine,  four  yeara 
afterwards  succeeding  to  the  editorship.  In  1874  he  married  Helen  Patersoo, 
a  celebrated  v^^ter-color  artist.  His  later  years  were  passed  at  Hampstead, 
where  he  died  on  November  18th,  1889.  His  most  important  works  are  Day  and 
Night  Songs,  Fifty  Modem  Poems,  and  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Stories.  See  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  the  Century  edited  by  Alfred  II.  Miles  (IIutchiiu>n)  and  Wil- 
liam AUingham:  a  Diary  edited  by  H.  AUingham  and  D.  Radford  (Macmillan). 


Andenen,  Haxu  Ohristiaii,  was  born  at  Odense,  in  Fiinen,  on  April  2nd, 
1805.  His  father,  a  poor  shoemaker,  died  in  1814,  leaving  the  boy  to  depend 
upon  himself.  He  was  of  a  very  imagiiiative  temperament  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  making  clothes  for  the  puppets  in  a  toy  theatre  he  had 
contitructed.  His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  shoemaker,  but  he  himself  was  deter- 
mined to  become  an  opera  singer.  In  1819  he  suddenly  set  out  for  Copenhagen, 
where  he  had  to  endure  many  rebuffs,  and  in  fact  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
At  last,  however,  his  perseverance  won  him  admission  to  one  of  the  theatres,  but 
his  voice  failed.  Not  at  all  discouraged  he  took  up  dancing.  In  1824  King 
Frederick  VI  became  interested  in  him  and  sent  him  to  school.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  backward  and  unwilling  pupil,  so  that,  as  he  says  himself,  the  three 
years  he  spent  at  school  were  the  bitterest  of  his  life.  In  1829  a  peculiar  volume 
entitled  A  Journey  on  Foot  from  Jlolman's  Canal  to  the  East  Point  of  Amager 
gained  him  considerable  fame  and  relieved  to  some  extent  his  poverty.  In  1833 
he  received  a  small  pension  from  the  king  and  at  once  set  out  on  the  first  of  his 
many  journeys  through  Europe.  In  1835  his  novel.  The  Improvisatore,  was 
publi8he<l.  In  the  same  year  the  first  instalment  of  his  Fairy  Tales  appeared, 
to  be  followed  by  successive  volumes  until  1872,  when  the  last  stories  were  pub- 
lished. The  Fairy  Tales  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  although  he  himself 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  aspired  rather  to  be  a  great  novelist  and  dramatist, 
lie  died  near  Copenhagen  on  August  4th,  1875.  See  lAfe  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  by  R.  N.  Bain  (Lawrence). 

Argyll,  Dtike  of,  son  of  the  8ih  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  bom  at  London  on 
August  Cth.  184.").  Until  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  known  by  the  courtesy 
title  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  Eton, 
St.  Andrew's  College,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Prom  1868  to  1878  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1871  he  married  the  Princess  Ijouise.  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  From  1878  to  1883  he  was  Qovernor-General  of 
Canada.  From  1895  to  1900  he  rtgain  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1900  he 
succctdcd  his  father  as  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  died  at  Cowes  on  May  10th,  1914. 
lie  published  many  volumes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Memories  of  Caneida  and 
Scotland,  Canadian  Pictures,  and  Life  and  Ttmes  of  Queen  Victoria.  See  Cana- 
dian Men  and  Women  of  the  Times  by  Henry  J.  Morgan  (Briggs). 

Aytoun,  William  Edmondstoone,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  June  2l8t, 
1813.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  llniversiiy.  After- 
wards he  studiiii  law  and  in  1835  was  admitted  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  In 
1H40  lie  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1844  he  published,  together  with  Sir 
Thtodoie  .Martin,  the  Hon  Uaulticr  Ballads,  a  volume  of  humomus  poems  uikI 
parodies.  In  the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  Blackwood's  .Magazine,  to 
which  he  continued  to  contribute  until  his  death.  In  1845  he  was  appointetl 
I)rof(s.sor  of  rlH'torie  in  Edinburgh  I'niversity.  Four  ■, ears  later  he  married 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Christopher  North.  In  18.'»2  he  was  appointed  sheriff 
of  Orkney.  He  ditHl  near  Elgin  on  August  4th,  1865.  In  addition  to  Lays  nf 
the  Stotlish  Cavalurs  published  in  1848.  he  wrote  Bothwell  a  poetical  mono- 
logue, Firmilian,  and  a  novel  Sorman  Sinclair. 
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BallMtyne,  Bobert  Miohael,  was  !)orn  at  EdinburRli,  on  April  24th,  1825. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  <'lerk  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1841  he  went  to  Rupert  Land  and  spent  six  vears 
trading  with  the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1848  he  published 
Hudson's  Bay,  or  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America,  being  an  account  of  his 
adventures  in  America.  For  the  next  seven  years  he  filled  a  post  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  firm  of  Thomas  Constable  &  Company  of  Edinburgh.  In  1856,  at 
the  suggestion  of  William  Nelson  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  he  published  a  book 
for  boys  entitled  Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams,  or  The  Young  Fur  Traders.  Subse- 
quently he  visited  Norway,  Canada,  Algiers,  and  Cape  Colony  to  collect  mate- 
rial for  some  of  his  books.  From  about  1880  he  resided  at  Harrow,  but  in  1893 
he  went  to  Rome  for  his  health,  and  died  there  on  February  8th,  1894.  His 
books  are  very  popular  among  boys  and  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. Among  his  works  are  The  Life  Boat,  The  Lighthouse,  Fighting  the  Flames, 
The  Dog  Crusoe,  The  Norsemen  of  the  West,  The  Settler  and  the  Savage,  The 
Giant  of  the  North,  and  Coral  Island. 

B»tei,  David,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  about  1810.  He  was  a  banker  by 
profession.  His  most  important  volume  is  The  Eolian  published  in  1848.  He 
died  lit  Philadelphia  on  January  25th,  1870. 

Blackmore,  Bichard  Doddridge,  was  born  at  Longworth,  Berk.shire,  on  June  7th, 
1825.  Jlueh  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Nottage  Court,  Newton  Nottage,  Glamor- 
ganshire, the  home  of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  H.  Hey  Knight,  his  mother  having  died 
when  he  was  but  three  months  old.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Bruton, 
Somerset.  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1847.  It  was  when  at  Oxford,  during  one  of  the  vacations,  that  he 
made  his  first  attempt  at  fiction  with  The  Maid  of  Sker,  a  novel  which  he  did  not 
complete  until  several  years  later.  In  1852  he  married  Lucy  Maguire.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1852,  but  soon  gave  up  his  profession  and  took  up  educa- 
tional work.  He  taught  at  Wellesley  House,  Twickenham,  in  1855.  About  1860 
his  uncle  died  and  left  him  sufficient  money  to  realize  one  of  the  dreams  of  his 
life,  a  house  in  the  country  with  large  gardens.  He  bought  some  land  at  Ted- 
dington  on  which  he  built  a  house,  nami'ig  it  "Gomer  Ilouse."  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  novel.  Clara  Vaughan,  appeared  in 
1864.  and  this  marked  the  beginning  of  his  success.  In  1860  Lorna  Dooiie  was 
published,  and  this  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  P^nglish  novelists. 
He  <lied  at  Teddington  on  January  20th.  1!KX).  Among  liis  other  work.s  are 
Perlyrross,  Alice  Lorraine,  and  Kit  and  Kitty.  See  .Modern  English  Novelists 
by  William  Lyon  Phelps  (Maemillan). 

Blake,  William,  was  horn  at  London  on  November  2Hth.  1757.  When  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  drawing  school  in  the  Strand  where  he  displayed  con- 
siderable talent,  and  two  years  later  Wgan  to  write  original  verse,  some  of  which 
appeared  afterwards  in  fofticnl  Skttches.  Later  hi-  was  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver for  seven  years,  and  duri.ig  his  life  supported  himself  mainly  by  engrav- 
ing for  the  booksellers.  In  1782  ],:■  married  Catherine  Boucher,  who  l)eca!ne  a 
gn-at  help  to  hill)  in  his  work.  He  opeiifd  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  prints  at  Lon- 
don in  1784,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was  a  freijuent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Aeadem.v.  He  dif.!  in  comparative  poverty  at  London  on  August  12th.  1827. 
Among  his  works  are  Songs  of  Innocfme  and  Gates  of  Paradise.  See  Great  Eng- 
lish Ports  by  Julian  Hill  (Jacobs)  and  That  Dome  in  Air  by  John  Vance  Cheney 
(MeCiurg). 

Blewett,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  McKishnie,  was  born  at  Scotia,  Ontario, 
on  November  4th.  1862,     She  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  St. 
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ThomM  ^e  married  Bawtt,  Blewett.  and  removal  to  Toronto,  where  she  now 
rende*.  For  aoue  years  she  has  been  connected  with  the  stalT  of  the  Toronto 
Globe.  Her  principal  poetical  works  are  Heart  Songs  and  The  Cornflower  and 
Other  Poems.  She  has  also  written  a  novel.  Out  of  the  Depths  See  ^awarf'"" 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Times  by  Henry  J.  Mrrgan  (Brings)  and  Handhook 
of  Canadian  Literature  by  Archibald  MacMurchy  (Briggs). 

Breola  FhiUipi,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  December  13th,  1835  lie  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  graduatwl  from  Harvard  in 
1855  He  studiwl  theology  in  the  Anglican  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1860.  After  a  service  of  seven  years  as  rector  of 
the  Church  of  tlio  Holy  Trinity  at  Philadelphia  he  removed  to  Boston  as  rector 
of  Trinity  Church  in  that  city.  There  he  remained  until  1891  when  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  at  Boston  on  January  23rd, 
18<)3  "honored  for  his  pifts  and  l)eloved  for  the  beauty  and  sinconty  of  Ins 
nature  "  His  principal  works  are  sermons  published  from  time  to  tune.  Sec 
Life  and  Letters  vf  I'l  ''ips  Brooks  by  the  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Alien  ( Houghton). 

Brownine,  Robert-  wm~  bom  at  Cnmberwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  ()u  May 
7th  J 812  He  was  brought  up  among  books  and  educated  at  home  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  very  s.-holarly  man  and  a  keen  collector  of  iKioks.  Soon,  however,  he 
was  sent  to  travel  in  Italy  with  a  private  tutor  He  spent  two  terms  at  the 
Universitv  of  London  studying  Greek,  but  beyond  this  knew  nothing  of  public 
school  or 'university  life.  Afterwards  the  human  soul  was  his  study ;  to  "se  his 
own  wonls.  "LittlJ  else  is  worth  study."  His  poem  /'ararr/.sus  was  published  in 
1835  He  married  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  1846  ana  during  her  life  resided  ehietly 
in  Florence  and  Paris.  When  she  died  he  returned  to  London  but  paid  an 
annual  visit  to  the  continent.  He  died  at  Venice  on  December  12th,  1889  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  not  until  the  Browning  Society  of 
London  was  established  in  1881  that  any  public  appreciation  was  shown  ot  his 
poetry  His  fame  has  continued  to  grow  since  then  and  he  is  now  regarded  as 
Sne  of  the  great  poets  of  England.  The  greater  portion  of  his  poetry  is  written 
?n  dramati!  monologue,  his  favorite  form  of  verse.  His  chief  w-orks  are  rj« 
Ring  and  the  Book.  I'ippa  Pa-sses.  Paracelsus,  'i^""*  ^^'•'■!*'«t  •^^^^"'^''p';  S'" 
and  a  large  number  of  Dramatic  Monologues.  See  Browning  by  C.  K.  Chester- 
"on  in  eZusH  .Ven  of  Letters  series  (Macmillan).  Life  of  Brou-mng  by  AVilliam 
Sharp  m  dreat  WHters'  series  (Scott  1.  Lives  of  Great  hvghsh  \\  rUers 
by  Walter  S.  Hinchman  and  Francis  B.  Gummore  (Houffhton^  and 
liobert  Browning  by  Arthur  Waugh  in  the  We.stmnister  Bxographies 
(Small). 

Brvut,  Williun  Onllen,   was  born  at   Cummington,   Massachusetts,  on   No 
vember  3rd     1794.     When   thirteen  years  of  age  he  wrote   two   poems.    Thr 
Embargo,  a  political  satire,  and  The  Spanish  Revolution,  which  were  pnnte.i 
in  18(W      In  1810  he  enter.-d  Williams  College,  and  became  a  stu<lent  of  law  in 
1812     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815  ami  practised  law  for  s.-veral  \-.^ars 
In  1816  Thanatopsis  was  published  and  this  is  considere<l  by  many  the  tin. -' 
poem  he  has  written.     Alniut  1821  he  marrie.i,  and  in  1>*2;,  remove,    to  acw 
York  City.     He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  E-'emng  I  osi  in  is  fv     In 
18.34  he  visitHl  Europe  and  in  1849  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria,     ihs  con- 
tributions from  abroad  to  the  Evening  Post  were  collected  'nto  !«mk  form  as 
Letters  of  a  Traveller.     He  die«l  at  New  York  City  on  June  L't,>.  y,f^     Se- 
William  Cuilen  Bryant  by  John   Big.-low  in  Amenean   Men  »/  i..^-r.v  Hcrio 
(Houghton).  Home  Life  of  «h-eat  Authors  by  llattie  Tyng  Gnswold  (.4cLlurg> 
and  That  Dome  in  Air  by  Jwtin  Vance  Clien.y  (McClurfe). 
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Bnnntr,  HMUy  Onyler,  was  bom  at  Oswego,  Nc<v  York,  on  Augnat  :jrd, 
1855.  IIp  was  at  first  in  biisincsw  iti  New  York,  but  afterwards  beeamr  a  rv. 
porter.  In  1887  he  was  apf>ointe(I  assistant  editor  of  Puck  and  a  few  years 
later  editor.  He  died  at  Nuticy.  New  Jersey,  on  May  11th,  1896.  His  works 
consisted  of  both  prose  and  verse.  His  collected  poems  were  published  in  1906. 
See  An  American  Anthology  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (Houghton). 

Bmjrsn,  John,  was  born  near  Htdford,  EnRland,  in  November,  1628.  After 
learning  the  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  bcv-ame  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
during  the  Civil  War.  Wheii  20  years  of  age  be  married.  In  1665  he  became  a 
BaptiMt.  his  r''li<»ioiis  opiniouH  lia.inf;  undergone  several  changes.  In  16.")7,  two 
years  after  his  return  to  Bedfor'V  he  was  recognized  as  a  preacher,  but  con- 
tinued at  his  trade  He  was  imprisoned  in  IGGO  for  twelve  years  for  illegal 
preaching,  and  in  1675  he  was  again  wnt  to  pris<^)n.  It  was  during  his  second 
imprisonment  that  he  wrote  The  J'ilyrim's  Progress  which  was  published  in 
1678.  After  his  release  he  was  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  be- 
came very  popular  He  died  at  liondon  on  August  /list,  1688.  from  a  fever 
contracted  there  while  on  a  visit.  His  other  works  are  The  IIoUj  War,  and 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  an  autobiography  of  his  own  soul. 
See  John  Bunyan  by  J.  A.  Froude  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series  (Mac- 
millan). 

Bums,  Bebert,  was  born  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  January  25th,  1759.  His 
father  was  a  Scottish  peasant  farmer.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
working  as  an  able-bodied  man,  in  fact  from  his  earliest  days  his  life  was  one  of 
toil  and  hardship  He  reached  manhood  practically  ignorant  of  books,  his  edu- 
cation having  been  neglected  owing  to  this  constant  work,  as  well  as  poverty, 
but  with  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  lie 
began  writing  po«'trv  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  little  by  little,  by  1786  had 
written  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  And  now  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  having  become  entirely  diNillusioiied  with  tlie  life  of  a  farm  laborer. 
However,  the  publication  of  his  volume  of  poetry  turned  out  so  successfully 
that  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  leaving  his  native  land.  The  learned  men  of 
Edinburgli,  to  which  place  he  was  invited,  treated  him  with  great  courtesy.  In 
1788  a  short  while  after  his  s«'cond  book  was  published,  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  Dumfries,  and  married  Jean  Armour.  He  was  appointed  an  excise  officer 
in  1789.  He  died  at  Dumfrii's  on  July  21st,  1796,  his  last  days  embittered  by 
poverty  and  distress.  Besides  a  very  large  number  of  sougs.  The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Sight,  and  Tarn  O'Shanter  are  his  chief  works.  See  Burns  by  J.  C. 
Shairp  in  Kngluh  Men  of  Leiterx  scries  (Macmillan),  Life  of  Burns  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  (Scott),  and  Lives  of  (In at  English  Writers  by  Walter  S.  Ilinch- 
man  and  Francis  B.  Oummere  (Houghton). 


Bntler,  Sir  William  Francis,  was  born  at  Suirville,  County  Tippcrary,  Ireland, 
on  Octoln-r  lllst.  I.'':i8,  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  6'Jtb  Kegiment  ia 
1858.  In  1867  he  embarked  with  the  regiment  for  Canada,  and  served  in  the 
Red  River  expi'dition.  lie  tells  the  story  of  his  jouuiey  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  the  North-West  in  The  (Irint  Lone  Land  which  was  publislu'd  in  1872. 
.\fter  this  he  served  in  South  Africa  during  the  Zulu  war,  1879,  and  in  the  Relief 
ot  Khartoum,  18!)M.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  South  Africa,  but  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  War  Office  was  relieved 
of  his  command.  In  1877  he  married  F^lizabeth  Southerden  Thompson,  the 
painter  of  The  h'oll  Call  and  other  famous  pictures.  He  died  at  Bausha  Ca.stle, 
t'ouiity  Tippernry,  on  .Iniie  7tli.  1!tl().  ATiiong  his  works  are  The  Wild  Xorth 
Land,  Red  Cloud,  and  Charlcj  George  Gordon  and  -Sir  Charles  Napier,  both  in 
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the  English  Men  of  Action  mrrim.  S««e  Our  Lilting  Oencrala  by  Arthur  Temple 
(Melrose). 

Osmpbell,  ThomM,  was  horn  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  July  27th,  1777. 
Ih-  was  educated  at  the  (ilaNgow  (Iraiiunar  School,  and  at  Olasgow  I'liiversity, 
which  he  entere<l  af  the  ape  of  thirteen.  He  was  ohlijjed  to  uive  private  tuition 
while  at  the  I'niversity  in  order  to  supitort  himselt'.  In  17!t7  In-  eonniienced  liter- 
ary work  at  Kdinbnrph.  Thr  I'lrasitrrs  of  Ilopr  wiis  puhlislicd  in  17!)!).  Sonu'  of 
hia  finest  lyrics  resulted  from  a  visit  to  the  continent  in  18»K)  He  married  in 
180H  and  \va»  continually  in  difficulties  owinu  to  hw  iniprovidence  His  distress 
was  relieved  for  a  time,  however,  when  he  received  a  p.nsion  nf  £2tM)  a  year 
granted  hv  the  povernnient.  He  publishe<l  Crrtnulr  of  Wiiomin-t  in  1H09,  and 
in  l*^2ti  became  Lord  Rector  of  OlasgDW  I'niversity  Miiny  of  Iim  best  years 
were  spent  in  advancing  the  cau.se  of  the  Poles,  a  people  in  whom  lie  was  gn-atly 
interested  He  died  at  Boulogne  on  June  l.">tli,  1^44.  arMl  was  liuru-!  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Yr  Marimrs  of  Engtnnd.  Thiodoric.  O'c»ntior'.t  Cinlil.  Loch- 
id's  Warning,  and  The  Last  Man  arr  among  his  best  known  poems.  See 
LH(  rant  Ci  U  hritiis   i  ( 'hambers). 

Carroll,  Lewis,  the  peii-tiiinu  of  ('li;irl.s  l.nlwidfre  Dodtrson,  who  was  born  at 
l)areshiir\  near  Warrington,  on  Jatnuiry  27tli.  is:i-'.  IIi-  was  t.iueateil  at  a 
school  at  lUelnnond  in  Yorkshire.  Rugby,  and  t  liiist  Cluifeh.  O.xfonl.  wheiv  he 
gradiuited  Ml  isr.4.  In  the  following  year  he  began  the  career  of  i.-atliematical 
lecturer  which  he  continued  until  ISSl.  He  was  ordained  in  IXtil.  He  died  at 
(iuilford  on  January  14th,  IS!)S.  He  was  alway>  a  favorite  with  children,  of 
whose  companionship  he  never  tired.  an<l  it  is  by  his  world  famous  works.  Alirr 
in  Wonihrlnnd  and  Throui/h  thr  Looking  (llass.  that  lie  i.-;  hcst  known.  Sec 
The  Life  and  L'ticra  of  Lruis  Carroll  by  Stuart  Dodgsoii  follmgwood     I  iiwin  i. 

CloUfifh,  Arthur  HUfirh,  was  l.orn  at  l-iveri)ool  on  J.imiary  1st.  181!t.  U>-  was 
educal.'d  at  Rugby,  and  Haliiol  lollcgc.  Oxlonl,  wheic  he  gra.luatc.l  iii  IMl. 
In  1S42  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  and  was  appointed  a  tutor  ol  his 
College  in  l.><4:t;  he  resigned  both  poMtions  in  1S4S.  lii  1><.'>L'  he  viste.l  the 
lUited  states,  where  lie  formed  fneii<lNliips  with  Kiii.rson.  l.oiigf.  How.  and 
other  i)o»'ts.  He  returned  to  F.iigland  in  lS.'):i.  He  died  at  Flot- nee  on  No 
v.iiiher  l:{th,  ISin.  aii.l  was  hiiried  there  His  principal  work  i>  If  llothic  of 
Tohtr-iia-Vuolirh:  .1  Long  Vamlioi.  I'astoral.  See  /'o. /s-  an, I  I'ortrg  of  the 
Cfniurij  by  Alfred  11.  Miles  iHutehisonl. 

Connor,  Balph,  the  pen-name  of  diaries  William  (iordon,  who  was  born  at  the 
Indian  Land-,  (ileiigarrv,  Ontario,  on  September  l-itli,  1X»1U.  II.'  was  educated 
at  the  local  M-hool.  Harrington  public  school  St.  Maiys  High  School,  and  To 
ronto  Iniversity,  where  he  graduated  in  l>>:{.  ilc  stii>lied  tlieo.ogy  at  Knox 
("oHege,  Toronto,  and  subseipieiitly  at  Kdinhurgh  1  nivcrsity.  Kroin  l^fM  :!  he 
served  as  a  missionary  to  the  miners  and  lumbermen  of  the  NorthWest  Terri- 
tories, ami  from  lS;>:'{-4  rcpresentcl  the  Canadian  Wi-tern  I'resbyteriaii  Mis- 
sions -11  <ircat  Britain,  since  which  time  be  has  Iwen  pastor  of  Si  Siephcii's 
Chui.M.  Wiiiiii|Mg,  In  ls!i(l  lie  marrie.)  Helen  Skintie!  King.  dauirlHcr  of  the 
Rev.  John  M.  King.  I*riii<-ipal  of  Manitoba  Colic."'.  Winnipeg.  In  IMIO  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tl'th  Cameron  Highlanders  of  Canada.  ,\iiioiig  Ins 
publications  are  ItUuk  Ho,k.  Thr  .s7, ./.  I'ilot.  The  Man  from  <!U  ngarnj.  I  he  I'ros- 
peetor,  Thi  Dot  tor.  am!  Curixmil  t'am-ron. 

Cook,  Eliza,  was  burn  at  Soutliwark,  London,  on   l)eci>iiiber  24th,  1818.     She 
began  writing  at  an  early  age.  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  .V.  ir  Monthig 
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Magazine  and  othor  periwlioals.  She  publiHhcd  in  1838  a  volume  of  poems  and 
songs  which  achieved  considerable  suecefla.  Prom  1849-54  she  published  Eliza 
Cook's  Journal,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  obliged,  owing  to  ill  health,  to  dis- 
continue its  publication.  In  1863  she  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  £100.  She 
died  at  Wimbledon  on  September  23rd.  1889.  Some  of  her  poems  are  New 
Echoes  and  Other  Poems  and  Melaia  and  Other  Poems. 

Ooolidge,  Snian  B.,  tiie  pon-namo  of  Sarah  Cliaunooy  Woolsey,  who  was  bom 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  1845.  For  many  years  she  lived  at  New  Haven,  and 
afterwards  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island.  Besides  several  volumes  of  Verses,  in  one 
of  which  appears  llow  the  Lrarrs  Camr  Down,  she  has  published  What  Katif 
Did,  A  (lueriisrn  Lily,  and  A  LittU'  Country  Girl.  See  An  American  Anthology 
by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (Houghton). 

Ooonley,  Lydia  Avery,  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Vermont,  on  January  31st, 
]84i).  Ht-r  maiden  name  was  Averj*.  She  was  educated  at  liOuiaville,  Utiea,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1H67  she  married  John  C.  Coonley,  who  died  in  1882.  '  She 
lived  at  St,  Louis  fnjiii  18(i7-8.  at  Louisville  from  18ri8-73.  and  since  1873  she  has 
lived  at  Chicapo.  In  1897  she  marrietl  her  second  husband,  Henry  Augustus 
AVard,  who  died  in  1!)06.  She  has  contributed  to  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Among  her  publications  are  I'nder  the  Pines  and  Other  Verses,  Singing 
Verses  for  Children,  Love  Song,  Christmas  in  Other  Lands,  and  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 


Oowper,  WUliam,  was  bom  at  Oreat  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  on 
November  15th.  1731.  He  was  of  a  shy,  retiring  disposition,  which  the  eight 
years  spent  at  Westminster  school  faile<l  to  dispel.  At  school  he  became  a  good 
elajwieal  scholar.  In  1754  he  ^as  called  to  the  bar,  but  had  little  if  any  practice, 
lie  was  offered  the  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lord*  in  1763, 
but  when  ealled  ufwu  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  undergo 
an  examination  as  to  his  fitness,  his  morbid  nervousness  was  such  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  ordeal.  In  a  fit  of  insanity  causj'd  by  his  miseries  he  attempted 
suiciile.  iinil  was  taken  to  a  private  a.sylum  until  restored.  In  1765  he  became  an 
inmate  in  the  family  of  the  I'nwins  at  Huntingdon,  and  in  1767,  on  the  death 
(if  Mr.  I'nwin.  removed  with  .Mrs.  I'nwin  to  OIney  where  he  remained  until  his 
ileath.  Later  his  friends  persuadtil  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical  powers.  The 
last  six  y.ars  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dejection.  He  died  at 
OIney  on  April  L'.'»th.  1S(M».  His  principal  works  are  Table  Talks,  John  dilpin. 
The  Tusk,  a  translation  of  Homer,  and  the  Olncy  Hymns.  See  Cowper  bv  Gold- 
win  ^nith  in  Hnglish  Men  of  Letters  series  (Maemillan)  and  Great  Enalish 
I'oet.s  by  Julian  Hill  (Jacobs). 

Cox,  Alfred  Beverly,  was  liorn  at  London.  Ontario,  on  November  4th,  1860. 
lie  was  eiiinaitcl  at  llellinutli  Collesre.  London.  Ontario,  and  at  the  Oalt  Collegi- 
aie  lusfiiiit.'  imder  th.'  priiicipaLship  of  Dr.  Tassie.  He  matriculated  at  Osgoode 
Mall,   roronlo,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1882.    He  died  on  May  1st,  19t)4. 

Crockett,  Samuel  Rutherford,  was  born  near  New  Galloway,  Scotland, 
on  S,  |.»eiiil)er  •J4th,  1S(iO,  He  became  Free  Church  minister  at  a  place  near 
K.linliiir^'h  called  I'enicuik  He  nlimpiisli.  '  thi  appointment  in  1895  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  Tic  ,ii.tl  at  Kiliul--r«li.  on  April  20th.  1914.  The 
Stukit  MiiiisUr.  sketches  ( 1891?) ,  and  Thr  Raid<  rs  (1894)  brought  him  fame  and 
siicess.  His  later  works  arc  .)/,  „  „f  the  Moss  Hags,  Cleg  Kelly,  Lochinvar,  The 
'"standard  Hearer,  and  The  Ked  Axe. 
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Oiuiniii(ham,  Allan,  wbk  bom  «t  Keir,  Diimfripsliirc  on  Di-cemlier  7th.  1784. 
Whrn  a  boy  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  atone-maiion.  Ho  went  to  liondon  in 
1810  and  became  a  newspaper  reporter.  Prom  1814-1841  he  filled  the  poii- 
tion  of  secretary  to  Chantry,  the  sculptor.  In  1822  he  published  a  dramatic 
poem  entitled  Sir  Marmadukf  Maxwell,  which  was  much  admired,  as  were  the 
popular  romances  Lord  Roldan  and  Paul  Jontt.  He  died  at  London  on 
October  30th,  1842.  Some  of  his  principal  works  are  lAve»  of  the  Moit 
Kminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects,  and  Crittcid  Hutory  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  as  well  as  several  songs.  See  Btographt- 
col  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (Chambem). 

Curtis,  Oeorg*  Williun,  was  bom  at  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  on  February 
24th  1824  Ho  received  a  common  school  etlucation  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
beoaino  a  dork  in  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York.  Three  years  later  he  joinwl 
the  coiuuiunity  of  Brook  Farm  and  Kul>sequ.'Htly  engaged  in  farming  for  a  time 
at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  From  184{i  to  1850  he  travelled  through  hurope  and 
Asia  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  year.  In  18.W  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  soon  after  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  Putnam's  Monthlyi  He  became  finnnclally  interestwl  in  this  maga- 
zine, but  the  venture  proved  a  failure,  and  he  lost  all  his  private  fortune.  It 
was  not  until  1873  that  he  paid  all  his  creditors  in  full.  In  18.-)3  he  began  m 
llarprr's  Monthly  the  series  of  papers  entitled  "Th.-  Editor's  Easy  Chnir,  and 
b«gau  the  series  of  popular  lectures  which  made  liini  famous.  In  1H,>7  he  be- 
came the  leading  editorial  writer  on  llarprr's  Wrrkhj.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  polities  on  the  Republican  side  und  became  one  of  the  most  distmgiiished 
supporters  of  President  Lincoln.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  civil 
s«Tvic."  reform  in  the  United  States.  He  died  at  New  York  on  August  lUst.  1892. 
Among  his  works  are  The  Potiphar  Papers,  Prue  and  I,  Essays  from  the  Easy 
Chair,  Trumps,  and  Lotus-Eating. 

Cutter,  0«orge  Wuhington,  was  born  in  MaswK'husetts  in  1801.  lie  studied 
law  and  piaeti.scd  his  profession  in  Kentucky  until  ^M'>.  He  served  during 
the  .Mexican  War  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  Sul>s<Miuently  he  lH'<-aiiic  interested 
in  politics,  and  was  rewarded  for  liis  wrvices  with  u  <-l.Tkship  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Wa.shington.  He  died  at  Washington  on  December  •24th,  IStif). 
His  best  known  pottins  are  The  Sony  of  Steam,  The  Song  of  the  Lighintng,  and 
E  Pluribus  Unum. 

Darnell,  Htnry  Faulkner,  was  born  at  London,  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Triiiitv'collcpc.  Dublin,  and  at  tiuecnV  College,  Cambridge.  In  18.')7  he  was 
onlaiiiVil  as  a  (•lerp>niaii  of  tlic  Church  of  Kiiglaiid.  and  in  ISilO  came  to  (iuclx'c, 
where  he  a.ssistcd  in  one  of  the  churches.  Later  he  became  Principal  of  Hell- 
iiuitti  Ladies'  Colleg.-,  and  Duffcrin  College.  London,  Ontario.  He  went  to  the 
I'liited  States  in  1874  and  in  1883  settled  at  Avon.  New  York,  where  he  .still 
resides  He  has  contributed  to  various  Knglish,  Canadian,  and  riiitc<l  States 
iiiatriiziiies.  His  principal  works  are  Soni/s  of  thr  Sfason.'i.  A  Fniir-Lnirrd  ('lover. 
Till  Cross  h'oitils.  an<l  Somis  by  ihi  \\'<iij.  See  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  tin 
Timis  by  Henry  .1.  Morgan  (Hriggs). 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  was  born  at  Ninies,  Fran<'c,  on  May  13tli.  1840.  In  18.')7 
he  became  a  journalist  in  Paris,  lie  was  a  poet  and  playwright,  as  well  as  a 
novelist,  lie  died  at  I'aris  on  Deeenihcr  17fli.  IHftT.  Among  liis  many  works 
are  .lark.  Lrs  liois  in  Kxil,  and  l/f:vang>Uxlf.  One  of  his  most  charming  stories 
is  La  Itiilt   Mnriiitis, .  the  story  of  an  old  boat  und  her  crew. 
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DtfM,  Dutol,  was  born  at  London  in  1661.  His  father  waa  one  James 
Foe,  a  butcher.  Young  Foe  himself  prefixed  the  particle  De  to  hii  name.  He 
waa  intended  to  become  a  dissenting  minister,  but  instead  of  this  enlisted  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  army  in  the  rebellion  against  James  II.  After  this  ho  be- 
came a  merchant.  About  1701  he  produced  The  True-Born  Engligkman,  a  po- 
etical satire,  whirh  had  a  large  Huecttw  and  procured  him  the  favor  of  the  king. 
In  1703  he  was  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  for  the  publication 
of  an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled  The  Shortat  Way  with  the  Dissenters.  He 
published  his  much  admired  Jlinlori/  of  the  Union  in  1709.  He  died  on  April 
26th,  1731.  Among  his  principal  works,  which  nunib<>r  over  2(K),  are  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Cru.top,  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  and  The  Histor;/  of  the  Plaque  of 
leer,.  Scc  Defoe  by  William  Minto  in  Hn;/lish  Men  of  Letters  .scries  { Macmillan), 
Defoe  by  John  Mascficld  in  Masters  of  Literature  scries  (Orant),  Lives  of  Creat 
English  Writers  by  Walter  H.  Ilinchinan  and  Francis  M.  Oummere  (Houghton), 
and  Ureat  English  Novelists  by  Holl>rook  Jackson  (Richarils). 

D*  la  Huah,  Mvi*  Louis*,  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Kdinuuds,  Suffolk,  England, 
on  January  1st,  1839.  She  adopted  Ouida  for  her  pen  name  from  her  own 
childish  pronunciation  of  her  second  name,  Louise.  Her  father,  Louis  Ramee, 
was  a  Frenchman,  her  mother,  Susan  Sutton,  an  Englishwoman.  At  an  early 
age  she  went  to  live  at  liondon,  and  there  began  to  write  for  the  New  Monthly 
and  Bentletj's  Magazine.  Her  first  novel  appeared  in  1863  in  the  Xew  Monthly 
under  the  title  of  Granville  de  Vigne  and  was  republished  three  years  later  as 
Ileld  in  Bondage.  In  1874  she  went  to  live  in  Florence,  and  many  of  her  later 
novels  have  an  Italian  setting.  In  1882  her  Bimbi:  Stories  for  Children  ap- 
peared. She  was  a  lover  of  animals  and  kept  many  dogs.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  and  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Antiviviseetion  movement.  She  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  her  stories,  but  spent  it  as  fast  as  she  made  it.  niul  died 
in  poverty  at  Viareggio,  Italy,  on  January  2.")th.  1908.  She  published  maojr 
books,  her  principal  success  being  Under  Two  Flags. 

Diokeu,  OIuriM,  was  born  at  Landport,  Pnrts.H,  Kngland,  on  February 
7th,  1812.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  wlnn  he  was  but  two  years  old,  the 
family  went  to  live  in  London.  It  is  owing  to  his  environment,  attendant  U|)on 
a  life  of  poverty  in  London,  that  he  is  able  to  lay  so  graphically  the  founda- 
tions of.  and  to  people  so  truthfully,  such  of  his  works  as  Olinr  Twist.  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  I'iekwiek  Papers  and  others.  His  mother  taught  him  his  let- 
ters and  even  in  his  earliest  days  he  had  a  great  love  of  reading,  and  pored  over  a 
small  collection  of  books  belonging  to  his  father.  Soon  his  father  began  to  be  in 
financial  difficulties,  and  bcfoi<i  long  found  himself  an  inmate  of  the  Debtors' 
Prison,  where,  when  his  house  and  furniture  had  been  sold,  he  was  joined  by  his 
family.  Here  Charles  Dickens  found  copy  for  some  of  his  best  known  works, 
namely,  Little  Dorrit,  in  which  there  is  a  dcsc-ription  of  the  Debtors'  l*ri.son.  the 
prison  scenes  of  Picku-iek  and  the  earlier  part  of  David  Copprrfiild.  .Vfter 
a  time  his  father's  circum.stances  improveil  somewhat,  and  riiari<'s  was  sent  to 
school.  On  leaving  school  he  was  placed  in  a  lawyer's  office,  hut  finding  this 
uncongenial  to  his  tastes  soon  abandoned  it,  and  became  a  rciiorter  tor  the 
daily  press  of  London.  Charles  Dickens  began  his  literary  career  by  Skifchcs 
by  Boz  (1836).  These  exhibit  great  acutcness  of  observation,  and  were  received 
by  the  public  with  much  favor.  After  this  his  name  was  made  ami  his  success 
was  almost  unprecedented.  He  imhlished  several  works  in  quick  .succession,  all  of 
which  Were  well  received.  In  1S42  he  visited  Aiiierica,  spending  a  month  in 
Canada,  where  he  acted  in  some  private  theatricals  in  Montreal.  He  had  a 
great  love  for  the  stage.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  went  about  a 
great  deal  giving  readings  from  his  various  works,  although  his  health  was 
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failing  and  the  added  atrain  of  m  much  travdhnR  no  doubt  hartened  hla  end. 
lie  di^  at  OadahiU,  Kent,  on  June  9th,  1870,  and  waa  buned  in  Wea  m.nater 
Abbey  The  tendency  of  hia  writing  ia  to  make  ua  practically  benevolent  and 
to  excite  our  aympathy  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  all  clanaca,  and  specially 
in  tho«  who  are  raoat  removed  from  obwrvation.  Some  of  hia  bi^t  known  worka 
are  Sketchet  by  Boz,  Pickwick  Papers,  Oliver  Tmst,  The  Ltfc  and  Adveuturei 
of  MarHn  Chuzzlewit,  Dambey  &  Son,  The  Personal  lluory  of  Davui  Copper- 
feld,  Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  A  Tale  of  Two  C^txes,  Great  A'P"'/|^^»«''':/'°- 
See  Dickens  by  A.  W.  Ward  in  EngUsh  Men  of  .f  «'"'^^«■",^<  ^\»7?""°2; 
Life  of  Dickens  by  Prank  T.  Maniala  in  GrcAit  Wrttcrs  aeriea  (Scott),  Livf.  of 
Great  English  Writers  by  Walter  S.  Ilincliman  and  Francia  H.  Gnnim.ire 
(iToughtSn/ome  Life  of  Great  Authors  by  Hatti.  Jy^K  «r««'°';n McClurg) 
EsL,H  on  Book,  by  William  Lyon  l'h..l,w  (MacmiUan),  and  Story-Ltves  of  Great 
Authors  by  J.  P.  Rowbotham  (Gardner). 

Doyla.  Sir  Fnmoii  HMtingi,  2nd  baronet,  waa  bom  near  Tadcaster,  York- 
ahire,  on  August  2lHt,  1810.  IIo  was  educattni  at  a  private  achool  at 
Chelsea,  and  afterwards  in  1823  enterwl  Kton,  where  he  formetl  '"^'n'J'fip- 
with  Gladstone,  Hallam,  and  Canning.  In  January,  1830  he  went  to  Christ 
Chunh,  Oxford,  and  took  his  MA.  d.-gree  in  1H:J2.  In  18.}d  he^was  electee}  a 
fellow  of  All  Soula  He  took  up  law  in  1832  and  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1HJ7. 
Hia  first  volume  of  poetry  entitled  Miscellaneous  V  erses  waa  pubhshc*!  in  18J4. 
On  December  12th,  1844,  he  married  Miss  Wynn.  In  18ti6.  desiring  to  obtain 
the  profesBorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  then  vacant,  he  published  The  Hetum  of 
the  Guards  and  other  Poems  in  order  to  bring  himself  before  the  younger  mem- 
bera  of  the  University.  This  volume  contains  almost  all  his  best  poe™.  lie 
waa  elected  professor  of  poetry  in  ISfiT.  He  died  at  Un.lon  on  J"n«  «|J-  f  «»; 
Among  hia  notable  ballads  are  The  Red  Thread  of  Honour,  The  Prxvate  of  the 
Buffs,  and  The  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead. 

Ednr.  Sir  James  David,  was  born  at  Hatley,  Quebec,  on  August  10th, 
1841  He  received  hia  education  at  Lcnnoxvillo  and  Quebec.  Afterwards  he 
atudied  law,  being  called  to  the  Ontario  bar  in  1864,  and  bt-gan  the  practice^of 
law  in  Toronto.  He  waa  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872,  and  in  18Jb 
became  Speaker  of  the  House.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  knighted.  He  died  at 
Toronto  on  Julv  31st.  !«!)!).  He  is  the  author  of  The  Wh,te  Stone  (  anoe  Thts 
Canada  of  Ours  and  other  Poems,  as  well  as  several  law-booka  and  political 
pamphlets. 

field.  Etuene.  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Miasouri,  on  September  2nd,  1850. 
During  his  boyhood  he  lived  in  the  New  England  States  and  attended  various 
schools  and  colleges,  lie  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  but 
left  without  taking  his  degree.  He  took  up  journalistic  work  and  was  con- 
nected with  various  newM>apf«  ""♦•»  ^^^^-  «'»"'»  *>«  J*""*''* .  ^*.  "^f  .u  i 
ChieaKO  /J«7w  A'euJ.  11^  waa  conne.t.<l  with  that  paper  until  his  death.  In 
the  column  which  he  conducted  appearwi  many  of  his  finest  poems  for  children. 
lie  died  at  Chicago  on  Nov.-mber  4th,  1895.  His  principal  worka  ^reALUtlc 
Book  of  Projitnhh.  TaUx,  With  Trumpd  and  Pnim,  Lor,  Songs  of  (htldhood 
and  A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse.  His  complete  works  were^  collected  ami 
Dubiished  in  1896.  "This  rare  and  original  minstrel  of  the  \\o8t  was  the  Yor- 
ifk  of  A.n.-riean  po.-trv,  chiUlhwxrs  bom  laureate,  and  uo  K-s.s  a  .scholar  by 
nature  than  a  man  of  infinite  humor,  and  of  inimitable  if  somewhat  too  ec- 
centric, jest."    See  Eugene  Field  by  Alasm  Thompson  (Scribner). 

Ooldimith.   Oliver,   whs  born   m    Ptillas.   in    tl..-   .ounty   of  LonRford,   Ir.- 
land,  on  November  10th,  1728.    ik  early  displayed  a  talent  for  making  rhymes. 
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In  1744  liiH  uncle  nont  him  to  Trinity  rolh-jp-,  Dublin,  wIktp  ho  took  his  (hgrco 

in  1749.    Up  wh«  oriKJnnlly  int lid  for  the  church,  thin  for  law,  and  finully 

ended  by  8tudyjng  niitlicinc  for  two  y.-am  at  Fklinburgh.  Shortly  after  thia  ho 
«t  out  to  make  a  tour  of  Euro|M'  on  foot.  While  in  Italy  he  heard  of  hia  uncle '■ 
death  and  immediately  retunietl  to  England,  where  he  landed  in  1756.  He 
n».it  taught  in  a  aeliool  near  l.ion<lon  and  afterwards  became  an  apothecary's 
aMMtant.  In  17G2  he  wrote  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  waa  not  published 
until  four  yeani  later.  The  Travrlhr  came  out  in  17G4  and  waa  very  well  re- 
ceived. In  1774  he  publiHhed  hia  lant  book,  llutory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,  shortly  aft<r  which  he  contracteil  a  fever  and  diwl  at  liondon  on  April 
4th,  1774.  Letters  from  a  .\obleman  to  Au  Son,  The  Deserted  Village,  and  the 
comedy  She  tfloopg  to  Vonqucr  are  among  his  bcHt  known  works.  S«h3  Ooldsmitk 
by  William  Hlack  in  Englinh  Men  of  Lt Iters  siries  (Macmillan),  Life  of  Gold- 
siHtlh  by  Austin  Dolwon  in  (Ireat  Writers  wries  (Scott),  Lires  of  (treat  Knglisk 
Writers  by  Walter  S.  Ilinchman  and  Francis  H.  (himmere   (llouffhton).  and 


Storij-Lives  of  Great  Authors  by  F.  J.  Rowliotham  (Uarduer), 


Ckuld,  Hannah  Flafy,  was  born  at  LanenHter,  MaHsachuRetts,  on  Septem- 
ber :{rd,  1789.  She  publish,  d  her  "rst  volume  of  po«>ma  in  1«.'}2.  In  1H(X)  she 
went  to  live  at  Newburyjwrt.  where  slie  remained  until  her  death  on  September 
r)th,  18fi5.  Iler  best  known  work,  Hymns  and  I'oemt  for  Children,  was  pub- 
lished in  1854. 

Orimm,  Jaeob  Ludwlif  Karl  (1785-1863)  and  Wilhelm  Karl  (1786-1859).  The 
brothers  were  born  at  Ilannii,  (iermany.  In  180(>  Jacob  was  appointed 
librarian  to  King  Jenune  at  WilhiiiiiBhiihe  and  in  1816  sublibrarian  at 
the  Kassel  library,  his  brother  Wilhelm  having  been  appointed  secretary  at  the 
same  institution  two  years  earlier.  In  182!)  they  went  to  Oottingi-n,  Jacob 
obtaining  a  professorship  and  being  made  librarian,  Wilhelm  being  appointed 
sublibrarian.  In  1841  Frederick  William  IV  summoned  them  to  the  University 
oi  Berlin,  where  they  reinaine<I.  The  brothers  (Irimm  devoted  themselves  to 
the  scientific  stuily  of  the  (lerman  language  and  literature.  They  have  eo- 
jonitly  written  many  noteworthy  works,  but  they  are  perhaps  best  known  for 
their  fascinating  book  of  Fairy  Tales. 

Harte,  Fraacii  Bret,  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  August  25th, 
18.19.  At  the  age  of  si'venteen.  his  father  having  died,  he  removed  with  his 
mother  to  California.  There  he  became  successively  "teacher,  miner,  printer, 
express-messengi-r,  si-cretary  of  the  San  Francisco  mint,  and  editor."  For  a 
tniie  he  edited  The  Califoniiaii.  and,  on  its  establishment  in  1868.  The  Overland 
Monthly.  IIJs  famous  Ixmk  Th,  Link  of  h'oaring  Camp  was  published  in  this 
year.  In  1871  be  niiioved  to  .\ew  York,  remaining  there  until  his  appointment 
as  CniftHl  States  consul  at  ("nfeUI.  (Jermany.  In  1880  he  was  transferrwl  to 
the  consulate  at  (ilasgow.  Scotland.  From  hi.s  retirenu-nt  in  1885  until  his  death 
he  livml  in  London.  lie  tiled  at  ramberley.  England,  on  .May  5th.  1902.  IIo 
WHS  a  very  voluminous  writer,  having  |)ublishe<l  forty-four  "volumes  between 
1867  and  1«)8.  S.e  Itnt  Ilarte  by  II.  W.  Hoyntou  in  Contemporary  Men  of 
Letters  series  (Blackwood),  and  American  Writers  of  To-Day  by  Henry  C. 
Vedder  (Silver). 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Salem,  llassachusetts,  on  July  4th, 
1804.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  {'oll.ge  in  1825.  Longfellow  the  poet  being 
one  of  his  classmates.  While  at  college  his  health  was  delicate  and  he  is  said  to 
have  suffered  from  fits  of  jrloom  and  deep  dejection.  He  spent  several  years 
after  leaving  college  in  seclusion  and  study,  sometimes  writing  tales  for  the 
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papers  tnd  p*riodier.la  His  Tmrf-lnid  Tale*  wm  publuhmi  in  1837.  In  1846 
sppeaml  Mottei  from  an  Old  Mame,  a  collwtion  of  iketchca  and  Ulmi  written 
by  him  when  living  in  an  old  mani»e  at  Coneord.  In  1H50  he  publiahetl  hia 
eelebratrd  8carM  Letter  which  placwl  him  at  once  in  the  flrat  rank  among 
American  writem  of  Action.  Subaequently  he  waa  appoiut)>d  United  State* 
conaul  at  Liverpool,  which  office  he  hi  l<l  for  four  yearn.  After  thia  he  apent 
aome  time  in  travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe  before  returning  to  the 
Uniti-d  Statefc  He  died  at  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire,  on  May  18th.  1«64. 
His  be«t  known  worka  include  Houtt  of  the  Seven  Uahli*,  BhthcdaU  Romahci, 
Marble  Faun,  Tatiglewood  Talet,  and  The  Wondrr-nook.  Si-e  Hawthorne  by 
Henry  Jamea  in  Enalitk  Men  of  Letttr$  aeriea  (.Macraillan).  Xathaniel  Haw- 
thorne bv  U.orge  K.  Wootlberry  in  Ameriean  Men  of  Letter*  wrie(«  (Houghton), 
and  Uomt  Life  of  Great  Autkor$  by  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold  (McClurg). 

Hmiuuu,  falioi*  DotoUma,  waa  born  at  Liverpool,  on  8«'pteinber  2.^»th, 
17!»a.  In  18()0,  owing  to  flnaneial  difflcultiott.  her  family  wan  compt'iled  to 
remove  from  Liverpool  to  Gwrych,  in  the  North  of  Waiea.  Brought  up  amidat 
the  mountains  and  within  aight  of  the  aea,  her  environment  greatly  aaaiHteil  her 
paaaion  for  iK)etry.  She  wrote  her  first  poem  when  only  8  years  old.  In  1808, 
at  the  ago  of  15,  her  first  volume  of  poems  was  published.  She  married  Captain 
Hemaus  in  1812.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  luul  in  1818  they  sepa- 
ratJHl.  After  thia  she  resided  in  various  parts  of  Englaiul  niul  Irelaiul.  She 
died  at  Dublin  on  May  16th,  1835.  As  well  as  many  short  pwms  slie  wrote  The 
Vtspers  of  Palermo,  The  Siege  of  Valencia,  and  The  Forcet  Sanctuary,  See 
Twelve  English  Authoreetet  by  L.  H.  Walford  (Longman). 

Henley,  Willl«n  ErnMt,  was  born  nt  <Jloueester  on  August  2:lrd,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Crypt  Grammar  School,  Gloucester.  In  early  manhood  he 
lost  a  foot  owing  to  a  serious  diwase  whieh  threatened  his  life,  and  it  was  while 
in  hospital  at  Kdiuburgh  that  he  formed  a  fast  frieiulship  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who  came  to  visit  him  there,  and  afterwards  colluliorated  with  him  in 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  plays.  Although  his  health  always  remained  pre- 
carious, he  was  able,  with  occasional  intervals  of  illness,  to  apply  himself  to 
literary  lalwr  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  contributed  to  the  Athentrum,  The 
St  Jamex'*  Gazette,  The  Saturday  Htview,  and  Vanity  Fair,  and  subsiniuently 
became  editor  of  various  papers.  In  1898  he  was  granted  a  eivil  list  pension  of 
£22.">  a  year.  In  1901  he  removed  to  Woking  and  die<l  there  on  June  11th,  1903. 
A'lnonfr  his  works  are  The  Song  of  the  Sword  and  Other  Ver.ie»,  For  England'e 
Sake,  London  Voluntaries  and  Other  Verses,  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,  and  Lyra 
Heroica. 

Hogg,  James,  was  born  in  Ettrick  Forest,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  in  1772. 
He  worked  as  a  shepherd  until  he  waa  30  years  of  age.  Ilia  education  waa 
poor,  but  he  was  a  great  reader  and  at  the  age  of  25  In-gan  to  compose 
aongs.  In  1807  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  under  the  title 
of  7  Ac  Mountain  Bard.  He  purchased  a  farm  from  the  proceeds  of  this  book, 
but  did  not  suiceed  with  it.  In  1810  he  became  editor  of  The  Spy,  another 
uiisueceNsful  venture,  and  after  this  devoted  his  time  to  literary  work,  of  which 
he  made  a  decided  success.  In  1820  he  married  Margaret  Thillips,  and  resided  at 
Alt  rive,  wh.re  he  died  on  Noverab-r  21st,  1835.  His  best  works  are  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  Montrose  Tales,  and  ^Yinter  Evening  Tales. 

Hewitt,  Mary,  was  born  at  Coleford,  Gloucestershire,  on  March  12th,  1799. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  liothara  of  I'ttoxeter,  England.  In  1821  she 
married  William  Ilowitt  and  began  a  career  of  joint  authorship  with  her  hua- 
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band.  They  are  iuthori  of  numcroua  inttructive  booki,  among  which  are  Hope 
On:  Hope  Kver.  Ilymnt  ami  FirftiiU  V*rtf»,  Sowing  atui  Keapinff.  etc.  In 
1823  they  pubtiahed  jointly  The  t'orett  Mintlrtl  and  otkrr  I'oemj,  The  Book  of 
the  Setuont,  ete.    Bhe  died  at  Rome  on  January  30th,  1888. 

Hewitt,  WUUam,  wan  born  at  Ilfanor,  DerbyHhin",  on  Dieember  18th,  1792. 
when  thirteen  yean  of  age  he  wrote  An  Addrru  to  Spring  which  a|>peare<l  in 
the  Monthly  Magatint.  He  wati  «(liii'at«l  at  the  Fri« iuIm'  |iiiblic  whool  at  Aek- 
worth,  VorlcHhire.  at  a  whool  at  Taniworth,  and  by  private  reading.  In  1821  he 
marriwl  Mary  Hothani  (Mary  llowitt)  and  they  eo- jointly  wrote  a  iwtical  vol- 
ume  entitled  The  Formt  Min»trfl.  the  flrnt  of  many  like  urodiietioHH.  Uter 
Howitt  removiHl  to  Nottingham,  where  he  opened  a  <lnig  Ntore.  Here  he  wrote 
The  Book  of  the  Stauont  or  Calendar  of  Sttture.  In  \W.\6  he  removed  to  \Ve»it 
End  Cottage,  Hnher.  where  he  wrote  Rural  Life  of  England.  The  Hon*'  Countrg 
Book,  and  the  flmt  wrieit  of  Vmt»  to  Rrmarkobh  I'latrs.  Subsi-quciitly  he  lived 
at  varioun  plaeeH.  and  in  1852  went  on  a  visit  to  Auntralia.  travilling  throngh 
Victoria.  New  South  Wales,  and  Taninania.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1854  he 
wrote  wveral  worku  on  AuMralia.  among  which  m  A  Boy'i  Adi-enturfi  in  the 
Wildi  of  Australia.  In  18.57  he  wttled  at  West  Hill  Lodge.  Ilighgate.  and  con- 
tinuet!  hiit  literHry  labom.  He  went  to  live  at  Rome  in  1870.  and  dird  there  on 
March  3nl.  187!»  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  written 
A  Popular  Hiittory  of  England,  The  IliHtnry  of  Magic,  The  Religion  of  Rome. 
and  many  other  lH)okn.  Other  works  written  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  are 
Storie»  of  English  and  Foreign  Life,  Ruined  Abbeyt  and  Catties  of  (Jreat 
Britain,  etc. 

Infalow,  Jmd,  was  born  at  Boston.  Lincolnshire,  on  March  17th.  1820. 
She  Hpent  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  effect  of  the  fen 
aeenery  ia  very  apparent  in  all  her  verse.  She  waa  educated  at  home ;  after- 
wards live<l  at  Ipswich,  and  about  18«;{  went  to  I^ondon.  where  she  remained 
dunng  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  first  volume.  A  Rhyming  Chronicle,  was  pub- 
lished in  18.50.  Her  next  volume,  i'ocms,  introduced  her  to  the  reading  public 
aa  it  contained  perhaps  her  b«'st  po«'m.  High  Tide  on  the  Cuast  of  Lincolnshire. 
In  addition  to  her  jMM-ms  she  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  of  which  the  best  ia  Off 
The  Skclligs.    She  died  at  Kensington  on  July  20th,  1897. 

Jaokton,  Helen  Maria  Tiike,  daughter  of  Professor  Nathan  \V.  Fiske  of 
Amherst  Tniversity,  was  Iwrn  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  October  18th, 
1831.  After  graduating  froui  the  female  seminary  at  Ipswich,  she  married  in 
1852  Captain  Edwanl  B.  Hunt.  She  took  up  literary  work  and  soon  became 
famous  under  the  initia.s  "H.  H."  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she 
married  in  1875  William  S.  Jackson,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson.  After  her  weond  marriage  much  of  her  time  was  spent  at  Colorado 
Springs,  where  her  husband  was  a  banker.  Her  best  known  work,  Ramona, 
was  the  result  of  her  investigation  into  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 
United  States  government.  She  diet!  at  San  Francisco  on  August  12th.  1885. 
Her  published  works  include  voluraea  of  verse,  aketehea  of  travel,  novels,  and 
miscellaneous  poems. 

Johoaon,  E.  Pauline,  was  born  at  C'hiefswood.  Six  Nations  Indian  Re- 
serve, Ontario.  Her  father,  George  Jobiifton.  was  head  chief  of  the  Jlobawk 
Indians,  while  her  mother  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  England.  She  was  educated 
privately  and  at  the  Brantford  Mo<lel  School.  Her  first  verses  appeared  in 
Oims  of  I'ottry,  published  in  New  York.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Canadian  and  I'nited  States  iHriodicals.  Her  best  poems  are  those  that  deal  with 
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Indian  life  and  Canadian  scenery.  In  1894  she  vwuted  England,  and  while 
there  published  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  The  White  Wampum.  She 
also  appeared  in  many  Canadian  and  United  States  cities  as  a  reciter  of  her  own 
poems  She  died  at  Vancouver  on  March  7th,  1913  Some  of  her  bert  known 
Joems  ar.3  The  Death  Cry,  A  Cry  from  an  Indian  Wtfe,In  April  As  Bed  Men 
Die,  and  Prone  on  the  Earth.  See  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Times  by 
Henry  G.  Morgan  (Rriggs)  and  Handbook  of  Canadian  Literature  by  Archi- 
bald MacMurchy  (Briggs). 

Jonson,  Ben,  was  born  at  Westminster  in  1572  or  1573  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridce  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time  owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances. 
For  some  years  he  followed  the  trade  of  his  stepfather,  n  mason  Becoming  dis- 
Busted  with  this  employment,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  Not  long  afterwards  he  returned  and 
betook  himself  to  study.  He  married  in  1592  and  five  years  later  began  to 
write  for  the  stage.  Later  he  was  created  Poet-Laureate  with  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  £10().  He  died  in  1637  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  His 
best  works  .,re  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  The  Silent  Woman  ^hf  Alchemist 
Catiline,  and  Sejanus.  See  Ben  Jonson  by  J.  A.  Symonds  in  English  \\orthtes 
(Longmans). 

Kinmley.  Charles,  was  born  at  Holme  Vicarage,  Devonshire,  on  June 
12th  1819  He  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
in  1842  His  original  intention  was  to  study  law,  but  he  changed  his  mind  ana 
was  ordained  in  1842.  In  1844  he  became  rector  of  Eversley,  Hampshire,  and 
in  the  same  year  married  a  Miss  Grenfell.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the  im- 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  the  workingman,  which  is  shown  in  nw  novel  of 
Alton  Locke  published  in  1850.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  1869  to  become  Canon 
of  Cluster  and  afterwards  of  Westminster.  He  became  editor  of  Good  Words 
in  1872  and  was  subsequently  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Queen  He  died  at 
Eversley  on  January  23rd.  1875.  II is  best  known  worts  are  ^heHe^^^'^J"' 
Greek  Fairy  Tales  Two  Years  Ago,  Yeast,  Hypatia,  Westward  Ho.  and  The 
Water  Babies.  See  Charles  Kingsley  by  C.  W.  Stubbs  in  r.c/ona«  Era  series 
(Blaekie)  and  Home  Life  of  Great  Authors  by  Ilattie  Tyng  Gnswold  (Mc- 
Clurg\ 

KiDliwr.  Rudyard,  was  bom  at  Bo  ..bay,  India,  on  December  30th,  1865.    He 
S  iate.l  at  the  United  Servuvs  College,  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  of 
which  1  -gives  some  account  in  his  Stalky  d:  Co     On  his  return  to  India  he  be- 
rime at  tlu-  age  of  seventeen  sub-e.litor  of  the  Lahore  Cn-d  and  Military  Gazette. 
iulSSO  1,..  published  Departmental  Dittie.';.  a  volume  of  satirical  verse   and  in 
e  following  year  Plain  Tale,  from  the  Hills.     Kiphng's  books  reveal  great 
owe,   of  observation,  imagination,  vigor  of  narrative,  and  vitality.     Between 
887  and  18S9  he  travelled  through  Tn.lia.  China,  Japan,  and  America    finally 
arrivm-  in  Kngland.    A  set  of  Indian  Tales  apj.eared  mMaemillans  Magazine 
SIM.     He  also  contributed  a  series  of  Barrack  Room  Ballads  to  the  ^atlonal 
Ob-^rrr   vhieh  secured  for  him  a  wide  fame.     Before  finally  settling  in  Kng- 
hm    Kipl  .  g  lived  for  .so       years  in  America.    He  married  Mi.ss  Balcstier  in 
S>     The  Jungle  Hook  appeare<l  in  1894,  followed  by  The  Second  Jungle  Book 
\u  l^!»r.  both  of  which  attained  great  popularity.    In  1898  he  paid  the  first  of 
several  visits  to  South  Africa.     His  position  in  English  literature  was  recog- 
nized in  1007  by  the  award  to  him  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  Literature,    ^ru^^S^f 
other  works  are  The  Light  that  Fuilcd,  Captains  Courageous,  him,Puck  of  I  ook  a 
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Hill,  and  Rewards  and  Discovrrirs.  See  A  KipHng  Primer  by  Frederic  Laur- 
ence Knowles  (Brown),  Modern  Novelists  by  William  Lyon  Phelps  (Macmillan), 
and  History  of  English  Literature  by  P.  A.  Mackenzie  (Alacmillan). 

Kront,  Mary  Hannah,  was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  on  November  3rd, 
1857.  She  was  educated  by  her  parents  at  home.  From  1872-87  she  was  engaged 
in  teaching.  She  was  as.sociate  editor  of  the  Crnwfordsvillr  Journal  in  1881,  and 
editor  of  the  'yVrrc  Haute  Express  in  1882,  after  which  she  spent  ten  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  In  1884  she  visited  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. From  1893-4  she  was  staff  correspondent  in  Hawaii  and  from  ]8!)5-8 
filled  a  similar  pasition  at  London.  In  1906  she  travelled  in  Australia,  where  she 
delivered  a  series  of  addres.ses.  She  has  contributed  to  several  leading  daily 
papers  and  to  various  magazines.  She  lives  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Among 
her  publications  are  Hawaii  and  a  Revolution,  Alice  in  the  Hawaiian  Island, 
A  Looker-on  in  London,  and  Two  Girls  in  China. 

Kupfer,  Orace  Harriet,  was  born  and  educated  in  New  York.  She  spe- 
cialized in  English,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  New  York  University 
in  1900.  She  is  principal  of  the  Alcuin  Preparatory  School  in  New  York  and 
supervisor  of  English  courses  in  the  High  School  Department  of  that  school. 
She  is  the  author  of  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  Nciv  Dress,  Legends  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering. 

Larcom,  Lncy,  was  born  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  1826.  As  a  child  of 
seven  she  wrote  stories  and  poems  for  her  own  amusement.  She  was  employed 
in  the  mills  of  Lowell,  where,  through  contributions  to  his  paper,  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
she  removed  with  a  married  sister  to  Illinois,  where  she  attended  school  for  three 
years.  After  her  return  to  Massachusetts  she  taught  school  for  six  years,  but 
was  compelled  to  desi.st  on  account  of  her  health.  From  1866  to  1874  she  was 
chief  editor  of  Our  Young  Folks.  She  died  at  Bo.ston  in  1893.  Among  her 
works  are  WM  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,  An  Idyl  of  Work,  Ships  in  the  Mist  and 
Other  Stories,  and  Childhood  Songs. 

Lindsay,  Bland,  was  born  at  a  small  town  in  Alabama,  where  she  opened  the 
first  free  kindergarten  in  that  State.  Her  father  was  Robert  Burns  Lindsay, 
governor  of  Alabama  from  1870-2.  It  was  for  tlie  cotton-mill  rhildrrn  that 
all  her  stories  were  written,  and  for  their  benefit  that  she  expressed  in  such 
simple  language  her  Commentaries  on  the  Mother  I'lay.  She  is  the  author  oi 
Mother  Stories  and  Mjre  Mother  Stories. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1807.  He  graduated  at  B.-vdoin  College  in  1825.  and  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  professor  of  modern  languages  at  that  institution.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Europe  in  order  to  qualify  himself  more  fully  for  his  new 
position.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard  in 
1835.  and  again  went  pbroad  for  purposes  of  .study.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
Europe  again,  taking  up  the  duties  of  his  professorship  on  his  return  in  1838. 
In  1854  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Harvard.  He  again  travelled  in  Europe 
in  1868-9,  being  well  received  everywhere,  and  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  I^niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  on  March  24th,  1882.  His  best  known  works  are  Evange- 
line, Miles  Standish,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  The  Golden  Legend,  and  Hia- 
vmtha.  See  Henry  W.  Longfellow  by  T.  W.  Higginson  in  American  Men  of 
Letters  series  (Houghton),  Life  of  Longfellow  by  Eric  S.  Robertson  in  Great 
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Writerg  series  (Scott),  Home  Life  of  Oreat  Authors  by  Hattie  Tyng  Oriswold 
(McClurg),  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  by  G.  B.  Carpenter  in  the  Beacon  Bi- 
ographies (Small). 

Lowell,  Junei  Bouell,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1819.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1838  he  took  up  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  soon  abandoned  this  profession  for 
one  of  literature.  In  1844  his  first  volume  of  poems  was  publishixl.  Later  he 
became  a  champion  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1851  he  visited 
Europe.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Harvard  in  1855.  He  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  from  1857-62.  In 
1877  Lowell  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain  and  from  1879-1885  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  He  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University  in 
1883,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Edinburgh.  In  1885  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  lived  at 
Cambridge,  Iklassachuse'  s,  until  his  death  on  August  12th,  1891.  His  principal 
poetical  works  are  The  Cathedral,  The  Bigelow  Papers,  Sir  Launfal,  and  the 
Commemoration  Ode.  See  James  Russell  Lowell  by  Ferris  Greensley  in  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series  (Houghton),  James  Russell  Lowell  by  E.  E.  Hale,  jr., 
in  the  Beacon  Biographies  (Small),  and  Home  Life  of  Oreat  Authors  by  Hattio 
Tyng  Griswold  (McClurg). 

Lytton,  Edward  George  Bidwer,  Lord,  w&s  born  a^,  London  on  May  25tb, 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  home  under  the  supervision  of  his  mother  and  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  from  Trinity  in  1826,  winning  during  his  course 
the  Chancellor  poem  for  English  verse.  Subsequently  he  made  a  lOur  through 
France,  and  on  his  return  in  1827  published  his  first  novel,  Falkland.  In  1831 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly)  Magazine.  In  the  same  year  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  and  continued  as  a  member  of  that  body  until  1841.  In 
1838  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1866  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Lytton.  For  a  time  in  1858-59  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Sta+e  for  the 
Colonies.  He  died  at  Torquay  on  January  18th,  1873.  His  literary  works  in- 
clude almost  every  kind  of  literary  composition.  The  best  known  of  his  novels 
are  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Riemi,  Harold,  and  My  Novel.  Two  of  his 
dramas  are  still  played,  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu.  His  poems  were  the 
least  successful  of  all,  his  The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets  and  King  Arthur  being 
now  almost  forgotten.  See  Notes  on  Men,  Women,  and  Books  by  Lady  Wilde 
(Ward). 


Blacanlay,  Thomas  Babin^rton,  Lord,  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicester- 
shire, on  October  25th,  18()0.  He  learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  three.  In  1812  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Little  Shelford,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1818  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won  the  English  prize-poem  in  1819. 
He  graduated  in  1822  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1824.  After- 
wards he  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  began  his  'Herary 
career  in  1823  by  contributing  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  and  The  Edin- 
burgh Review.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  bankruptcy  in  1828.  In 
IS'JO  he  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  Calne.  In  1834  he  sailed  for  India, 
having  accepted  a  remunerative  seat  on  the  Supreme  Council  there.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1838  he  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  educational 
system  and  in  compiling  a  criminal  code  and  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  for 
India.  Later  ho  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  His  History  of  England  was  begun  in  1839,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh  and  appointed  Sec- 
tary of  State  for  War  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    Later  he  devoted  more  of  his 
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time  to  literature,  and  in  1848  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  were  pub- 
lished. Macaulay's  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  1853.  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  History  were  published  in  1855.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1857  and  took  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  In  the 
previous  year  he  bought  Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  on  December  28th,  1859.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  See  Macaulay  by  .1.  Cotter  Morison  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series 
(Macmillan),  Lord  Macaulay  by  C.  H.  Jones  (Appleton),  and  Lives  of  Oreat 
English  Writers  by  Walter  S.  Ilinchman  and  Francis  IJ.  Oummere  (Houghton). 

MaoDonald,  George,  was  born  at  Huntly,  West  Aberdeenshire,  on  December 
10th,  1824.  He  received  his  education  at  a  small  school  at  Huntley  and  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated  in  1845.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to 
London  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Congregational  ministry.  In  1850,  affer 
being  ordained,  he  had  charge  of  the  Trinity  Congregational  Chapel  at  Arun.'el 
for  three  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Manchester,  there  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  In  1851  he  married  Louisa  Powell,  who  was  in  complete  sympathy 
with  his  ideals.  He  published  his  first  book,  a  poeir  entitled  Within  and  With- 
out, in  1855,  Later  he  removed  to  London  and  beiame  a  lay  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Maiilonald  formed  intimate  friendships  with  the  Carlyles, 
Burne-Joncs.  Lord  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  T'  <•  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Houghton,  and  other  well-known  men.  Besides  writing  and  preaching,  he  was 
editor  of  Good  Words  for  the  Young.  In  1877  he  was  granted  a  civil  list  pen- 
sion of  £100.  From  1881-1902  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Bordi- 
ghera  in  the  interests  of  his  hpalth.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  England 
and  resided  at  Haslemare  in  the  Lakes  District.  He  died  at  Ashtead,  the  home 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  on  September  18th,  1905.  Among  his  works  are  Un- 
spoken Sermons,  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  and  The  Princess  and  the 
Oohlin. 

Maokay,  Charles,  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  on  March  27th,  1814.  He 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1828.  Subsequently  in  1834  he 
entered  upon  journalistic  work,  and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland  ten  years  later, 
edited  The  Glasgow  Argus.  He  became  editor  of  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
a  weekly  publication,  in  1852.  In  1857  he  lectured  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  resided  in  New  York  during  the  Civil  War,  acting  as  war  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times,  London.  lie  died  at  London  on  December  24th,  1889. 
Voices  from  the  Crowd,  Voices  from  the  Mountains,  Under  Green  Leaves,  and 
A  Man's  Heart  are  among  his  works. 

Mallet,  Paul  Henri,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1730.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  French  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  and  returned  (1760) 
to  Geneva,  where  he  became  profes.sor  of  history  in  the  Academy  there.  He 
died  in  1807.  Among  his  works  are  Monuments  of  the  Mythology  and  Poetry 
of  the  Celts,  Memoirs  on  the  Literature  of  the  North,  and  A  History  of  Den- 
mark. 

Blaule,  Blaiy  Katherine,  was  born  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  on  April  9th,  1861.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Finigan.  She  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In 
1878  she  married  John  P.  Maule  of  Fairmont.  Nebraska.  She  resided  at  Denver 
from  1900-5.  since  which  she  has  lived  at  New  York.  Besides  contributing  ar- 
ticles to  the  Denver  Times,  The  New  York  Herald,  Sun,  Times,  and  Tribune,  and 
to  the  leading  magazines,  she  has  written  The  Little  Knight  of  the  X-Bar  H. 

Miller,  Oincinnatus  Hiner  (Joaquin  Miller)  was  born  in  Wabash  Distr-\,t, 
Indiana,  on  November  10th,  1841.     He  resided  in  Oregon  in  1850.      After 
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tliis  ho  ciipraKiMl  in  ininiii^;  in  California,  r*'t)irninR  to  ()r<>f(on  in  1H(K).  lie  then 
Htudied  law  and  in  1863  editiil  the  Oregan  Eugene  Dcmocraiic  Krgislcr.  Prom 
1863-G  he  practiiieil  law  at  Canon  City,  Orcguu,  and  from  1866-70  was  county- 
jjd|;e  of  Grant  County,  Oregon.  After  this  he  went  to  London,  and  there  pub- 
IJHhiil  hia  first  book  of  poems.  He  spent  several  years  in  newspaper  life  at 
WuMhington.  He  died  in  the  one-roomed  log  cabin  built  by  himself  in  the  Pied- 
mont Hills,  California,  on  February  17th.  IHIU.  His  principal  works  are  Songs 
of  the  Sicrrax,  The  Ship  of  the  Desert,  Souys  of  the  ilej-ican  Seas,  Shadows  of 
Shaxia,  and  The  Danites.  His  pen-name  of  "Joaquin"  was  adopted  from  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Mexiean  brigand,  <loa(|uin  Alurietta.  of  whom  he  wrote  a 
strong  defence.    See  American  Writers  of  To-Day  by  Henry  C.  Vedder  (Silver). 

Miller,  Emily  Hnntingtoii,  was  !)orn  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  on  October 
l.'2n<l,  1833.  Her  maiden  name  was  Huntington.  In  18''0  she  married  John  E. 
Miller  of  flreenstown.  Ohio.  She  was  editor  of  Little  Corporal,  a  children's 
magazine  afterwards  combined  with  St.  Mcholas,  from  1867  to  1875,  and  from 
1891  to  18!)8  dean  of  women  at  North  Western  University.  She  has  contributed 
to  the  leading  magazines.  She  lives  in  ]Minnesota.  Among  her  publications  are 
From  Avalon,  The  Royal  Koad  to  Fortune,  Little  Seighbors,  What  Tommy  Did, 
and  A  Summer  at  Riverside  Farm. 

Miller,  Olive  Thome,  the  pen-name  of  Jlrs.  Harriet  Mann  Jliller,  who  was 
bom  at  New  York  in  1831.  She  has  written  a  number  of  bird-books  which  have 
proved  very  popular.  Among  the  best  of  her  books  are  A  Bird-Lover  in  the 
W,st,  In  Nesting  Time,  Our  Home  I'ets,  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and 
Little  People  of  Asia. 

Mont^mery,  James,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  Scotland,  on  November  4th, 
1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian  missionary.  He  was  educated  at  various 
Moravian  settlements  in  Ireland  and  England,  and  in  1792  took  up  newspaper 
work  at  SheflBeld.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  the  newspaper  with  which  ho 
WQS  engaged  and  continuwl  its  publication  as  The  Sheffield  /m.  In  1795  he 
was  lined  and  imprisoned  for  the  publication  of  a  seditious  ballad,  and  in  the 
next  year  was  again  prosecutal  for  his  criticisms  of  the  Sheffield  magistrates. 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  fine  of  €M)  and  six  months'  imprisonment.  He 
eonlinued  his  connection  with  his  pai)er  until  182."),  when  he  retiretl.  A  literary 
pension  was  granted  to  him  by  tlie  government.  He  died  on  April  30th, 
l.s.'>4.  Ilis  principal  works  are  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  The  West 
lii<li<s.  The  World  Before  the  Flood,  (Incnhiid,  Thoughts  on  Wheels,  and 
Original  Tlymns.  It  is  by  his  sacred  songs  and  hymns  that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. See  The  Sacred  Poets  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  edited  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles  (Hutchison). 

Moore,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  May  28th,  1779.  In  1794 
he  entered  Trinity  College.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
London.  179!>.  and  became  very  popular  in  society.  In  1803  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  in  Bermuda,  which  he  gave  up  in  1804.  On 
his  way  back  to  England  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  1811  he  married  Bessie  Dyke,  an  actress,  but.  as  she  was  not  well  received 
by  his  friends,  removed  to  Kegworth  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  made  his  home. 
He  died  near  Devizes.  Wiltshire,  on  February  25th.  1852.  Moore  was  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  had  exceptional  social  talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poets  of  his  time.  His  best  known  works  are  Irish  Melodies,  Lallah 
Ruokh,  Life  of  Byron,  and  History  of  Ireland.  See  Thomas  Moore  by  Stephen 
Gwynn  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series  (Maiinillan),  Literary  Celebrities 
(Chambers),  and  Notes  on  Men,  Women,  and  Books  by  Lady  Wilde  (Ward). 
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Ntwboit,  Mcnry  John,  was  born  at  Bilston  on  June  fith,  1862.  lie  was 
educated  at  Clifton  College,  where  he  edited  the  School  Magazine,  and  at 
CorpuK  Christi  College,  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  studied  law,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1887.  and  practised  until  18!)9.  In  18!)2  he  published  his  first 
book,  entitled  Taken  from  the  Enemy.  His  literary  reputation  was  made  by  the 
publication  of  his  ballads.  Admirals  All.  lie  was  editor  of  the  Monihhj  Review 
from  1900-iy04.  In  1915  he  was  knighted.  Among  his  works  are  The  Island 
Race,  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  The  Old  Country. 

Newnum,  John  Henry,  was  born  at  London  on  February  21st,  1801.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  and  at  Trinity  Collep-,  Oxford,  lie  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1822.  On  June  23rd,  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  became 
curate  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  Ini- 
yersity  Church  in  1828.  In  1846  he  left  Oxford,  not  to  return  for  ;{2  v.tns,  and 
in  the  same  year  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  18,}0  he 
founded  the  London  Oratory.  lie  was  createtl  Cardinal  in  1879.  He  died  at 
Edgbaston  on  August  11th,  1890.  His  best  known  works  are  Theortf  of  Itrligiaus 
Belief,  A  History  of  Arianism,  and  A  History  of  My  Religious  Opinions.  See 
Cardinal  Newman,  by  A.  R.  Waller,  in  the  Westmi)ister  Biographies  (Small), 
and  Cardinal  Xewman,  by  R.  II.  Ilutton  (Houghton). 

Noyei,  Alfred,  was  bom  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  on  November 
16th,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was  engaged  in 
writing  verses  even  during  hi.s  att-ndance  at  the  university.  He  has  lectured  in 
England,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  is  "an  honorary  Liti-rary 
Doctor  of  Yale  University.  In  1914  he  wa.s  chosen  Visiting  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Princeton  University.  He  has  contributed  i)oeins  to  most  of 
the  leading  periodicals  on  both  .sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  best-known  works  are 
The  Loom  of  Years,  The  Flower  of  Old  .Japan,  Forttj  Singing  Sramrn.  The  En- 
chanted Island,  Talcs  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  and  Dreke.  See  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie  (Maemillan). 


V 


Onida.     See  De  la  Ramee,  Louise. 


Payne,  John  Howard,  was  bom  at  New  York  City  on  June  9th.  1792.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
and  made  a  brilliant  success  in  the  character  of  Young  Xorval.  In  181.3  he 
visited  London,  where  he  fouuded  a  theatrical  journal  "known  as  The  Opera- 
Glass.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  to  Tunis.  He  died  at 
Tunis  on  April  10th.  1852,  and  his  body  was  removed  to  Washington  and  in- 
terred there.  He  was  the  author  of  several  dramas,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  immortal  song.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller,  wa.s  born  at  Leeds,  England,  on  November  21st,  1787. 
He  wrote  under  the  name  of  Barry  Cornwall.  As  a  boy  he  developed  a  passion 
for  reading.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Finehley  and  at  Harrow,  where  he 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  Byron.  Subsequently  he  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1831.  He  married  a  Miss  Skepper  in  1824,  and  had  three  <1aufrlit''rs  and 
three  sons.  His  eldest  daughter  was  the  poetess,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.  He 
first  acquired  distinction  by  a  volume  entitled  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Other  Poems, 
and  his  tragedy,  Mirandola,  was  a  complete  success.  He  died  at  London  on  Octo- 
ber 5th.  1874.  Among  his  other  works  are  The  FU'od  of  Thes.-taltj.  Eixjlixh  Song.t 
and  Other  Small  Poems,  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,  and  Charles  Lnmh:  A 
Memoir.    His  songs  have  obtained  much  popularity. 
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Henley-on-Thamei  on  Septero- 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
filled  several  important  clerical 
KeHwick,  and  Honorary  Chap- 
important  works  both  in  protte 
et»  at  the  English  Lakes,  Hal- 
See  Who't  Who  (Macmillan). 


BawBtlty,  Hardwlokt  Dnunmond,  was  born  at 
ber  28th,  1851.  He  wa«  educated  at  Uppingham 
and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1875.  He  has 
positions  and  is  at  present  vicar  of  Crosthwaite, 
Iain  to  King  George.  He  has  published  many 
and  poi'try.  the  best  known  of  which  are  Wokh 
lads  of  the  War,  and  Memoriea  of  the  Tenny)..ii3. 

Raad*  OharlM,  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  June  8th,  1814.  He 
irraduiteil  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  in  1835.  He  originally  contemplated 
a  legal  career,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843.  but,  as  he  was  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  law.  he  sought  more  congenial  occupation  in  the  study  of  music 
and  literature.  His  maiden  work,  a  three-act  comedy  entitled  The  Ladta 
Battle,  was  produceil  in  1851.  In  the  next  year  his  first  novel  Peg  Woffington, 
was  published.  He  died  at  I^ndon  on  April  11th,  1884^  H.s  best  works  are 
It  h  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend,  Hard  Cash,  and  The  CUnster  and  the  Hearth. 

Rieharda,  Laura  Bliaibeth,  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  27th.  18:-50.  In  1871  she  married  Henry  Richards 
of  Gardiner,  Maine.  Her  works  are  numerous  and  varied.  Among  them  are  1  he 
Golden  Windows,  Sketches  and  Scraps,  Five  Mice,  etc. 

ail«T  James  Whitcomb,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  in  18.'J2.  In 
1873  he  began  contributing  poems  and  dialect  tales  to  the  newspapers  and  these 
soon  became  very  popular.  His  vocations  have  been  varied  He  has  been  in 
turn  a  sign-painter,  a  strolling-player,  and  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Indian- 
apolis Journal.    Rhymes  of  Childhood  is  one  of  his  best  known  books. 

Roberts,  Charles  George  Douglaa,  was  born  at  Douglas,  New  Brunswick,  on 
JanuaS  10th,  1860  lie  wareducated  at  the  Predericton  Collegiate  Institute 
and  the  I'niversity  of  New  Brunswick.  After  some  ti'"«,«P«°f '"JhTwrnrtT 
became  editor  of  The  Week,  a  Toronto  paper.  From  188;>  to  1887  he  was  pro- 
feSr  of  English  and  French  literature  at  King's  College,  Nova  Scot. a  and  from 
isl?  to  1895  professor  of  economics.  In  1897  he  was  editor  of  The  Illustrated 
American,  New  York.  Ilis  most  important  works  are  Orion,  In  Dwcrs  Tones 
Songs  of  the  Common  Day,  The  Book  of  the  Sative,  The  Forge  in  the  Forest 
A  Sister  to  Evangeline,  and  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood.  See  ^P^^rtsand 
the  Influences  of  His  Time  by  James  Cappon  in  Studies  m  Canadian  Poetry 
(Briggs). 

Eossetti.  Christina  Oeorgina,  was  born  at  London  on  December  ptli,  18.30. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Gabriele  Rossetti,  the  Italian  patriot  and  sister  of 
Dante  Rossetti.  the  painter  and  poet.  The  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  at 
London  in  religious  duties,  literary  work,  and  taking  care  of  her  mother,  hhe 
contributed  seferal  poc^ms  to  the  Oerm  in  18.=S0.  using  the  pseudonym  Ellen 
Alleyne.  The  melancholy  character  of  most  of  her  poetry  is  accounted  for  by 
her  own  disappointment  in  love,  rndoubtedly  her  best  work  is  he  Gob?t» 
Market  and  Other  Poems,  which  displays  an  origina  conception,  style  and  mi- 
adnation.  She  long  led  the  life  of  an  invalid,  and  died  at  London  on  December 
29th,  1894.  Among  her  other  poems  are  The  Prince's  Progress  and  Other  Poems 
and  A  Pageant  and  Other  Poems. 

Sangster,  Charles,  was  i.r.rn  at  Kingston  on  July  Ifith,  1822.  He  was 
foV^d  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  order  to  help  support  his  mother 
and  obtained  employment  in  the  laboratory  at  Fort  Henry.    For  the  next  ten 
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yean  he  held  s  junior  poution  in  the  Ordnance  office.  Kingston.  In  1849,  see- 
ing no  hope  of  promotion,  he  resigned  and  went  to  Amherstburg  as  editor  of 
the  Couner.  He  returned  to  Kingston  in  the  next  year  and  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  in  that  city.  In  18«7  he  was  appointwl  to  a  position  in  the  civil 
service  at  Ottawa.  He  died  at  Ottawa  in  18S3.  His  principal  works  are  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sagucnay  and  Other  I'oenu  and  Hesperus  and  Other 
Poems  and  Lyrics.  See  Handbook  of  Canadian  Literature  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Murchy  (Briggs). 

Banffitor,  Hu-garat  KUnbctb,  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
on  tebruary  22nd,  1838.  She  was  privately  educate«l.  chi.>fly  in  NVw 
York.  In  1858  she  married  George  Sangster.  She  began  her  literary  career  by 
contributing  articlps  and  stories  to  leading  periodicals.  Prom  1871  to  1873  she 
was  associate  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  from  1873  to  1879  of  the  Christian  at 
Work,  and  since  1879  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer.  She  was  postmistress  of 
Harper's  Young  People  from  1882  to  1889.  and  editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar  from 
1889  to  1899.  From  1894  to  1912  she  contributed  to  The  Christian  Herald  and 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  She  died  on  June  4th,  1912.  She  is  author  of 
Poems  of  the  Household,  Easter  Bells,  Happy  School  Days,  and  many  other 
books. 

Sohwarts,  Jnli*  Angnsto,  was  born  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  February 
3rd.  1873.  She  graduated  from  Vassar  College  in  1896.  Her  present  home  is  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska.    She  has  written  some  delightful  books  for  children. 

Scott,  Frederick  George,  was  born  at  Montreal  on  April  7th,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Montreal  High  School  and  at  Bishop's  College  Lennox- 
viUe.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1886,  and.  after  a  short  time  spent  in  Eng- 
land, became  rector  at  Drummondsville,  Quebec,  and  subsequently  rector  of  St 
Matthew's  Church,  Quebec.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  8th 
Royal  Rifles,  Quebec.  His  principal  poetical  works  are  The  Soul's  Quest  and 
Other  Poems,  The  Unnamed  Lake  and  Other  Poems,  and  Poems  Old  and  New. 
A  volume  entitled  Colhcted  Poems  was  published  in  1910.  See  Canadian  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Times  by  Henry  James  Morgan  (Briggs^  and  Handbook  of 
Canadian  Literature  by  Archibald  MacMurchy  (Briggs). 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  August  15lh,  1771.  When 
he  was  about  eighteen  months  old  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which  left  him 
permanently  lame.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and  Uni- 
versity. In  1786  he  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
m  1792.  He  married  Charlotte  Margaret  Charpentier  in  1797.  Previous  to  this 
a  few  of  his  poems  had  been  published.  In  1802  two  volumes  of  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border  were  published,  and  in  1805  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Mtnstrel  appeared,  at  once  giving  its  author  a  place  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  of  the  age.  This  was  followed  in  1808  by  Marmion.  and  in 
1810  by  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  last  of  Scott's  three  great  poems.  In  1811, 
encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott  pur- 
ohased  a  freehold  estate  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  known  as  Abbotsford. 
In  August,  1813,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Poet  Laureate,  which  he  re- 
spectfully declined.  The  first  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the  name  given  to  the 
entire  series  of  his  wonderful  fictions,  was  published  in  1814.  In  1820  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1826  Constable  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he 
was  a  partner,  failed,  and  Scott  undertook  to  pay  all  liabilities  himsi-lf.  This 
undertaking  was  crowned  with  success,  though  it  cost  him  his  life.  In  1830  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  in  1831  went  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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health.  Up  returned  to  Abhotufonl  in  the  next  year  and  died  there  on  Septem- 
ber 2I*t.  IH32.  Ilia  beat  known  novela  are  Ivankoe,  Kmilwortk,  Thr  Tali»man, 
The  Abbot,  The  Urarl  of  Midlothian,  and  Thr  Antiquarif.  See  Krott  by  R.  11. 
Ilutton  in  Knglinh  Mm  of  Lettrrt  aeriea  (Macmillan),  Life  of  Srolt  by  Pro- 
feaaor  Yon|^•  in  Gnat  Writeri  aeriea  (Seott),  Livft  of  Grrat  Englink  Writen 
by  Walter  S.  Ilineliinan  ami  FranciH  li.  (hitnmere  (IIoui;hton),  and  Home  Life 
of  Great  Author*  by  Ilattie  Tyng  Gri8>told  (McClurg). 

Iwrvioc,  Robert  WiUUm,  whh  born  at  PrcRton,  Knitlnnd,  on  .Taniinry  Ifith, 
187f».  He  WHH  i><iiicati>d  at  lliilliead  Sehool,  OlaNi^w.  After  HerviiiR  IiIh  appn-n- 
tieeHhip  with  the  Coinmereial  Hank  of  S<'otland.  OlaHfrow,  he  einittrtted  to  Can- 
ada and  Mettled  on  V'aneouver  Ixland,  where  he  coinnience<l  farming.  Hiilme- 
quently  he  trnvclled  up  and  down  the  I'acifie  coaMt,  foltowinir  varioiiN  iN-ciipHtioiiH 
and  fxperieneinR  many  vieifwifiiden.  He  eventually  joined  the  Htaff  of  the  (Ca- 
nadian Hniik  of  Commeree  in  Victoria,  H.  C,  and  later  MjK'nt  eight  yean*  in  the 
Yukon  and  travelled  extensively  in  the  sub-arcticH.  He  in  now  enjra^-d  in  lit- 
erary work.  Among  his  puhlieationa  are  Sonp»  of  a  Sourdough,  Uallada  of  a 
Cherchako,  Trail  of  '98,  and  Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone. 

ftewell,  Anna,  was  horn  at  Yarmouth.  England,  on  Mareh  30th,  1820.  She 
waa  a  daughter  of  the  popular  authoreaa,  Mary  Sewell.  Anna  waa  an  invalid 
all  her  life  owing  to  an  aeeident  in  early  childhood.  In  1877  she  published  a 
delightful  autobiography  of  a  horae,  entitled  Black  lirauty,  which  had  a  re- 
markable success,  being  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German.  She  died 
in  April,  1878. 

Sejrmonr,  Muy  Huriion,  waa  born  at  Oxford.  Connecticut,  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  ISS."!.  She  waa  educated  at  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore.  In  1861  she  mar- 
ried Storrs  O.  Seymour.  Aa  well  aa  being  an  extensive  contributor  to  children's 
papers  and  pcriodicala,  she  haa  written  Sunshine  and  Starlight,  MolUe's  Christ- 
mas Stocking,  and  Through  the  Darkness. 

ShakeipMre,  Williun,  was  horn  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  l.'>64.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School.  Very  little  ia  known  of  hia  early 
life;  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  married  Anne  Hathaway  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  that  three  yeara  later  he  went  to  London  and  became  an  actor.  Hia 
first  play  appeared  in  1594.  and  in  the  same  year  hia  Lucrtcc  was  given  to  the 
world.  From  this  time  hia  principal  attention  waa  given  to  writing  dramas, 
and  he  became  firmly  established  as  a  dramatist.  He  pa.ssed  the  last  years  of 
hia  life  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1616.  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  that  ever  lived.  The  most  famous  of  his  dramas  are  Hamlet, 
King  Lrar,  Macbeth,  Othello,  The  Winter's  Talc.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
The  Teniprst.  See  William  Shake.<ipfarr  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (Macmillan),  Shake- 
speare by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series  (Macmillan), 
and  Lives  of  Great  English  Writers  by  Walter  S.  Hinchman  and  Francis  B. 
Gummere  (Houghton). 

Sherman,  Frank  Dempster,  was  born  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  May  6th, 
lf^60.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  Fniversity.  and  subsequently  took  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Harvard.  In  1887  he  became  a  fellow  of  Columbia,  and  was 
instructor  in  architecture  there  until  his  appointment  as  profes.sor.  He  is  the 
author  of  Lyrics  for  a  Lute,  Little-Folk  Lyrics,  and  Madrigals  and  Catches. 

Sonthey,  Caroline  Anne  Bowles,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Howies,  was 
born  at  Lyminglon,  Hampshire,  on  October  7th,  1786.  Her  first  poem,  entitled 
Ellen  Fitzarthur:   a  Metrical  Tale,  was  published  in  1820.     In  1821)  Chapters 
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OH  Chunhyanh,  a  wrii-N  of  talen  which  oriKinally  apinaml  in  Olackwoodi  May- 
«•««•,  waa  iiuhliahed.  and  thia  i>«tablwhr<l  htr  thiif  liti-rary  rt-puUtion  She 
marri«<l  Kob-rt  Southey  in  lUM.  8he cJieti  at  iiucklami  on  July  2Uth,  1854  Ik-- 
hkIi-h  other  worka,  abe  wrote  Ike  Widow'$  Tale  and  Other  I'otmt  and  HoUiary 

•outbtjr,  Bobtrt,  wna  horn  at  Hriatol.  Kn^hind.  on  AuBuat  12th,  1774. 
Ilf  waa  i-arly  h-ft  an  orphan,  and  hia  childhood  waa  apent  at  the  houat'  of  an 
aunf.  II*-  iMKan  to  write  v.rae  before  he  waa  ten  yeara  old  II,.  waa  .•dii(Hti.<l 
at  WeHlininHter  School  (I78H)  and  Halliol  Colhjre.  Oxford  (17!)2).  IUm  Hntt 
vohirrie  of  pwma  waa  publiHhed  in  1794,  and  in  the  next  year  he  married  Kdilh 
Jrieker.  a  Hiafer-in-law  of  ('oieridff...  luiin.'diately  after  hia  inarrinKe  he  aailed 
for  I  ortugal.  where  he  rernainetl  aix  inon'ha.  After  H.'veral  ehanKes  of  oeeupa- 
tion  lie  .ventiially  went  to  live  at  Keawick,  where  he  euKaged  in  literary  work. 
In  lMi;j  1,.  waa  made  I';)et  Laureate.  He  died  at  Keawick  on  March  'ilat  1^43 
Among  Ilia  iiiany  worka  are  Joan  uf  Arc,  Thalnha.  The  Cursr  of  K,hama 
(poetry)  Ltfe  of  .\iIhoii.  and  Life  of  John  Wrshj/  (pros.-).  See  Southeu,  by 
hdward  Dow.len  in  KnijIM  Men  of  Letters  aeries  (Maemillan). 

Spcnier,  Edmund,  waa  born  at  London,  probably  in  1.').'.2,  thouRh  the  actual 
date  of  his  birth  la  unknown.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Merchant  Tailora'  School 
and  I  embroke  College.  Carabridge.  After  taking  the  M.A.  degree  in  l.'J7(i  he 
resid.-d  for  a  time  in  the  .North  of  England,  wh.re  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  name  of  RosalMid.  She,  however,  dis<lained  his  suit  and 
hiH  despair  IS  largely  recorded  in  h  Shephatrdt's  Cuhndar,  a  pastoral  \m>m 
first  published  in  1579.  About  157-  he  went  to  London  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  b-arer  of  despatches.  Here  he  began  his  im- 
mortal tatrxe  Qtifmc,  at  the  writing  of  which  he  siMiit  all  his  leisure  time  for 
many  years.  In  1580  he  went  to  Ireland  as  fwcretary  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
the  N  iceroy,  and  lived  there  until  l.jf)8,  receiving  a  considerable  portion  of  land 
in  the  {  oiiiity  of  Cork  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  About  this  time  he  gaine<l 
the  frn-ndship  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem,  Colin 
(lout  s  Come  Home  Again.  In  158!)  he  visited  London  and  in  the  same  year 
the  first  three  books  of  the  Farrie  Queene  appeared,  th.  remainder  b<'ing  pub- 
lished in  l;)9ti.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  15!M),  carrvn,^  «itl,  i,rv  a  state  pen- 
sion of  t5()  a  year  and  the  dignity  of  Poet  LaurcM'        \h<  <•  

Hoyle  in  1594  and  was  ap|)ointe<l  .Sheriff  of  fork  in  1  "»98.    S.. 
ing  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  his  estate  was  plund, 
burned.    He  did  not  long  survive  this  great  caiamitv  and    li.  *( 
London  on  January  16th.  1599.     He  was  buried  in  W.stiiu* 
Spenser  by  R.  W.  Church  in  Eiifllish  Men  of  Letters  series 
Knghsh  Poets  by  Julian  Hill  (Jacobs),  and  Livn  of  Cm  at  f 
Walter  .S.  Ilinchnian  and  Francis  B.  Gummere  (Iloughtoii 

Stanley,  Sir  Heniy  Morton,  was  born  at  Denbigh,  in  Wah. 
1841.    He  was  the  son  of  John  Rowlands,  who  died  in  1S4:I.    T 
to  the  care  of  his  mother's  relatives  until  1847.  when  he  whs  Mii     ■ 
workhouse,  where  he  spent  nine  hard  years.     In  185()  he  ran  i» 
workhouse  and  found  a  home  with  some  of  his  relatives.    Tbn-.- 
shipped  as  a  cabin-boy  on  board  an  American  packet  bound  iw'\ 


On  his  arrival  there,  Henry  Stanley,  a  cotton  broker,  took  jcy  . 
hnally  adopted  him.  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  votitut 
was  known  by  his  b'nefaetor's  natne.    In  !><«>  he  was  .siut  lo  Ark.-in:™: 
the  following  year  his  kind  foster  father  died  suddenly  without   iiml' 
provision  for  him.    Meanwhile  the  Civil  War  was  approaching  and  h. 
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thp  wrvipp  of  the  ConfiHlerate  8tat«i  m  a  volunteer  in  the  6*^  Arksniiw  Regi- 
ment. During  the  next  four  yearn  he  underwent  nuiny  hartlahipn  and  vioiwi- 
tudea.  In  IHtta  he  began  to  norreapond  for  the  newapapem  and  lu  r  in  the  Mine 
year  tooli  a  trip  to  Aiiia  Minor  on  the  proeeeda  of  hia  writing*.  In  the  following 
year  he  waa  sent  by  the  Miuouri  Dtmocrat  aa  apecial  correapondent  in  the  expe- 
dition againitt  the  Comanche,  Sioux,  and  Kiowa  Indiana.  An  ,i<!Count  of  theae 
two  tripa  afterwards  appeared  in  hia  book  entitled  My  Early  Traveli  and  Ad- 
venturti  in  America  and  Atia.  Subaequently  he  arvompanied  the  Hritinh  Ex- 
IMMlitiou  to  Abyiwiuia  aa  forrettjwndent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  In  1H71  he 
organized  an  exinnlition  to  discover  the  whereabouta  of  Livingatone.  the  famous 
explorer,  who  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  found  liiving- 
sfone  at  I'jiji  in  dire  want  and,  after  apending  a  few  weeks  with  him,  return.d 
to  Zanzilwr.  from  where  he  sent  a  well-equipped  caravan  back  to  the  explorer. 
He  returniHl  to  «nd  himself  famous,  and  proceeiled  to  .hmcribe  his  African  ad- 
ventun's  in  his  book,  IIow  I  Found  LivinffMtone.  In  the  next  year  he  accom- 
panied the  Hritish  expedition  against  the  Ashantis.  Livingston  died  in  1874, 
and  Stanley  commenced  the  first  of  his  gn-at  expeditions  to  equatorial  Africa, 
a  full  account  of  which  appeared  in  Through  ike  Park  Conlinent.  The  last  of 
these  exiMMlitions  was  ma<le  in  1889.  It  is  he  who  discovere<l  the  Congo,  and  it 
was  under  his  personal  direction  that  the  territory  was  o|M'ne«l  up.  lie  married 
Dorothy  Tennant  in  18!K)  and  in  1895  beanie  Member  of  Parliament  for  North 
Lambeth.  A  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  in  1899.  He  died  at  London  on 
.May  IDth.  1904.  Besides  the  books  aready  mentioned  he  wrote  In  Darke»t 
Africa.  S«'e  The  Story  of  H.  M.  Stanley  by  Vautier  Oolding  in  The  Children's 
Heroes  (Jack). 

SUdouui,  Bdmnnd  Olvtnot,  waa  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  Oc- 
tober 8th.  1833.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Yale,  but  waa  suspended  t 
irregularities  at  the  end  of  hia  second  year.  In  1871,  however,  he  waa  restored 
to  his  class  and  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  leaving  Yale  he  be- 
came a  journalist  in  New  York  and  during  the  Civil  War  aerved  aa  war  corre- 
spondent for  The  World.  From  1864  to  liHX)  he  waa  a  leading  bauker  of  New 
York.  This  occupation  affordwi  him  the  necessary  time  for  his  literary  pursuita. 
He  diwl  at  New  York  on  January  18th.  1908.  "For  fifty  years  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  literary  reputation  in  America."  In  addition  to  hia  numerous  pocma 
he  published  various  volumea  of  literary  criticism,  including  Victorian  Poets 
and  Porta  of  America.  He  also  edited  a  number  of  collections  of  verse,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  A  Victorian  Anthology  and  An  American  An- 
thology.   Ste  American  Writers  of  To-day  by  Henry  C.  Vedder  (Silver). 

St«venaon,  Robert  Looia,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1850.  He  early  displayed  a  keen  imagination  and  waa  eager  in  every 
kind  of  play,  and,  though  ill  health  interfncd  greatly  with  hia  lessons  and  play, 
was  a  favorite,  with  both  masters  and  companions.  He  waa  brought  up 
and  trained  to  be  an  engineer,  but  abandoned  this  profession  ir  favor  of  law. 
This  he  also  gave  up  and  finally  adopted  literature  as  a  pursuit.  His  first  book. 
The  Inland  Voyage,  waa  published  in  1878.  In  1879  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  his  health  broke  down.  He  married  a  Mrs.  Osbourne  there  in 
1880,  who  nursetl  him  through  the  worst  of  his  illness.  Later  in  the  same 
year  Stevenson  and  his  wife  returned  to  England.  In  1890  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Vailima,  in  Samoa,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  died  at  Apia 
on  December  3rd,  1894,  having  been  terribly  handicapped  throughout  his  life 
by  ill  health,  "though  the  child  in  him  tit-ver  died  and  the  zest  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  pursuits  of  children  and  young  boya  was  on  his  own 
account  as  much  as  on  theirs."    Among  his  works  are  Picturesque  Notes,  Vir- 
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^♦«(6««  lu,n»quf  f'nnnhar  Studif$  on  Men  and  Hooka.  The  S'rw  Arabian 
Smhti,  Treaturt  hiand.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  The  Merry  Men.  S,h, 
Koberl  Louu  .SUventon  by  U.  Cojm  Cornforfl  in  .Vod.rn  KnglUh  Writer*  »eri«. 
(Hlnrkwoal),  Mooter n  SovelUU  by  Willi.rn  Lyon  l'hplp«  (.NUcmill.n).  and 
Slevemonutna  by  J.  A.  Ilammcrton  (OrantK 

IV'w.  ■•JM'd,  WHii  born  at  Konni-tt  Rquar«»,  Ponnnylvania.  on  January  11th. 
1«25.  lie  wa*  apprpnf.ml  to  a  printrr  in  1842.  and  his  flnit  bo^k.  Ximena  and 
0<Afr  /Ww*.  wan  publiithed  in  IA44.  After  making  a  pedeatrian  tour  in  Kurope. 
he  publmhed  V\ew»  Afoot,  or  Kurope  Seen  with  Knaptack  and  Staff  In  1841)  he 
joineil  the  wlitorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
aenea  of  lettera  deacribing  hia  tnvela  in  Europe.  Subaequently  he  upent  three 
yeara  in  vmitinK  variona  parts  of  Kurope.  Africa.  Syria.  China  and  Japan,  and 
from  18.»3-9  publmhed  a  number  of  books  deseribinjf  his  travels.  He  was  in 
charire  of  the  l'nite«l  States  Legation  at  St.  I'etemburg  from  1H62-3.  and  in 
1877  was  appointwl  United  Statea  Minister  to  Germany.  lie  died  at  Berlin  on 
December  IfHh.  1878.  AriionK  hiw  other  worku  are  I'oemii  of  the  Orient.  The 
Ma»qu0  of  the  Godn,  Uome  I'aatoralu,  Hannah  Thnmton.  and  Rook  of  Ho- 
rnancet,  Lyrten  and  Song*.  See  Dayard  Taylor  by  Albert  II.  Smyth  in  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letter*  seriei*  (Houghton). 

Ttwijrsoil,  Alfred,  Lord,  wan  born  at  Somersby.  Lincolnshire,  England, 
on  AL^st  6th.  1809.  He  was  educated  at  home,  at  liouth  Grammar  School  and 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  which  university  he  entered  in  1829.  Two  yeara 
previously,  together  with  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick,  he  published  a 
amall  volume  entitled  I'ocm*  by  Two  Brothers.  At  Cambridge  he  contractwl 
8  fast  friendship  with  Arthur  Henry  Hallam.  He  was  still  an  undergraduate 
when  hia  I'oema,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  was  published.  In  1831  he  left  Cambridge, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  without  taking  a  degree.  Hia  second  volume 
c-  poems,  which  was  published  in  1832,  contained  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  The 
May  Queen,  etc.  His  friend  Hallam  died  in  1833,  and  in  remembrance  of  him 
In  Memonam  appeared  in  1850.  The  aame  year  he  married  Emily  Selwood, 
and  was  made  Poet  Lnureate.  In  18r)3  he  rented  a  house  called  Farringford  at 
Freshwater.  Isle  of  Wight.  This  residence  he  afterwards  purchased.  Maud  was 
publishfMl  in  1853.  and  Idyll*  of  the  King  in  185!).  In  1868  he  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  residence,  named  Aldworth.  near  Ilaslemere,  which 
he  made  his  second  home.  In  1884  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  died  at  Aid- 
worth  on  October  6th.  1892,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Enoch  Arden,  Locksley  Hall,  Queen  Mary,  Harold,  Bccket, 
and  The  Forester*.  See  Tennyson,  A  Memoir,  by  Hallam  Tennyson  (Mac- 
mi  Ian),  Tennyson  by  Sir  \lfred  Lyall  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series  (Mac- 
millan),  Lues  of  Great  English  Writer*  by  Walter  S.  Ilinchman  and  Francis  B. 
Gumraere  (Houghton),  and  Home  Life  of  Great  Authors  by  Ilattie  Tyng  Oria- 
wold  (JlcClurg). 

TtaomM,  Edith  Matilda  was  born  at  Chatham,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  on 
August  12th,  1854.  A  writer  of  poetical  work,s.  her  poems,  at  times  strong  and 
delicate,  and  always  exquisitely  finished,  are  very  popular.  As  a  writer  of 
prose  her  sketches  of  nature  are  of  a  high  order.  Since  1888  she  has  been  editor 
for  the  Geneva  Ohio  Xormal  Institute  in  New  York. 

Thonuon,  James,  was  born  at  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1700.  He  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  at  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh, 
and  iu  1715  proceeded  to  the  I  uiveralty  of  Edinburgh.  lie  removed  to  London 
in  1725  and  in  the  following  year  his  poem  Winter  appeared,  being  followed  suc- 
cessively by  Summer,  Spring,  and  Autumn.    In  1730  he  obtained,  through  the 
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influence  of  Lord  Talbot,  the  Chancellor,  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Briefs  with  an 
income  of  £300  a  year.  lie  lost  this  appointment  in  1737  owing  to  Lord  Talbot's 
death.  In  the  next  year,  however,  he  was  granted  a  state  pension  of  £100  a  year. 
Ilis  famous  ode  known  as  Kule,  Britannia  first  appeared  in  1740.  In  1744  his 
friend,  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  bestowed  upon  him  the  post 
of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Leewnrd  Islands  with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  lie 
died  at  London  on  August  27th.  1748.  Other  of  his  works  are  The  Seasons  and 
Liberty.  See  James  Thomson  by  William  Bayne  in  Famous  Scots  Scries  (Oli- 
phant)  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  by  Edmund  Gosse  (Macmillan). 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  was  born  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  July 
12th,  1817.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils,  which  trade  young 
Henry  lea.ned  while  studying  for  college.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837. 
On  leaving  college  he  became  a  schoolmaster  for  a  time,  and  taught  in  various 
places.  Besides  being  a  classical  scholar  of  considerable  repute,  he  was  well 
versed  in  Oriental  literature.  He  was  eccentric  in  manners  and  dress,  and 
never  went  to  church,  never  voted,  and  never  paid  his  taxes.  In  1845  he  built  a 
small  cabin  by  Walden  I'ond  near  Concord,  and  there  lived  a  hermit's  life  for 
two  years.  His  works  d  al  principally  with  nature.  He  died  at  Concord  on 
May  6th,  1862.  His  principal  publications  are  Walden,  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  Excursions.  See  Henry  David  Thoreau  by  B.  F. 
Sanborn  in  American  Men  of  Letters  series  (Houghton). 

Trowbridge,  John  Towr'^end,  was  born  at  Ogden,  New  York,  on  September 
18th,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  after  teaching  for  a 
time  and  working  on  a  farm  for  a  year  in  Illinois,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  a  writer  for  the  press.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Baston.  He  be- 
came a  popular  writer  of  juvenile  fiction,  and  was  for  three  years  the  managing 
editor  of  Our  Young  Folks.  "He  knew  the  heart  of  a  boy  and  the  heart  of  a 
man,  and  has  laid  them  both  open  in  his  books."  He  was  one  of  the  original 
contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  Trowbridge  resides  at  present  at 
Arlington.  Massachusetts.  His  best-known  books  are  The  Vagabonds,  The  E.ni- 
grant's  Story,  The  Lost  Earl,  and  A  Home  Idyl. 

Twain,  Mark,  is  the  name  under  which  Samuel  Langborne  Clemens  wrote. 
His  pen-name  is  derived  from  the  name  applied  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  two- 
fathom  mark  on  the  sounding  line.  He  was  born  at  Florida,  Mis.souri.  on  No- 
vember 30th.  1835.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  became  a  pilot  on  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1855,  and  accompanied  his  brother  to  Nevada  as  his  private 
secretary  in  1861.  Later  be  took  up  newspaper  work  in  Nevada,  San  Fran- 
cisco, alul  liuflfalo.  In  lSti7  he  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  resided  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  varied  by  long  residences  abroad.  During  his  latter 
years  be  made  a  lecture  tour  round  the  world,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  contracted  as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  C.  L.  Wcb.ster  &  Co.  The  debts  wore  paid  in  full.  A  few  years  later  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Oxford  University  was  conferred  upon 
him.  when  he  made  a  special  trip  to  England  to  receive  the  '.lonor.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  April  21st,  1910.  His  principal  works  are  Rough- 
ing It,  Tom  Sawifir,  Huckleberry  Finn,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The  Inno- 
cents Abroad,  A  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  See  Amer- 
ican Writers  of  To-day  by  Henry  C.  Vedder  (Silver)  and  Modern  Novelists  and 
Essays  on  Books  both  by  William  Lyon  Phelps  (Macmillan). 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  \ —.s  born  at  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  on  September 
12th,  1829.    After  graduating  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York,  in  1857, 
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he  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1857.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  journalist  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  1884  becane  one  of  the 
editors  of  Harper's  Magazine.  He  died  at  New  York  on  Octob  r  20th,  1900 
Among  his  best  works  are  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  The  Gilded  Age,  A  Little 
Journey  tn  the  World,  and  The  Golden  House.  See  American  Writers  of  To-Dau 
by  Henry  C.  Vedder  (Silver).  " 

Westwood,  Thonutt,  was  born  at  Enfield,  England,  on  November  26th,  1814  He 
was  a  protege  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  allowed  him  to  use  his  library  and  intro- 
duced him  to  many  of  his  literary  friends.  In  1840  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  followed  m  1850  by  Burden  of  the  Bell  and  Other  Lyrics.  He  went  to 
iJelgium  in  1844,  and  there  obtained  the  post  of  director  of  the  Tournay  railway 
AIo«t  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  Flanders.  He  was  a  keen  fisherman.  All 
VKitwood  s  lyrics  are  marked  by  an  exquisite  taste.  He  died  in  Belgium  on 
March  l.nh,  1888  Among  his  other  works  are  Beads  from  a  Rosary,  Berries 
and  Blossoms,  and  The  Quest  of  the  Sancgreall.  See  Poets  and  Poetru  of  the 
Century:  Tennyson  to  Clough  by  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Hutchison). 

White,  Stewart  Edward,  was  born  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  March  12th, 
1873.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1903.  In  1904  he 
married  Elizabeth  Grant,  and  now  lives  at  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Besides 
contributing  to  various  magazines,  he  has  written  The  Westerners,  The  Claim- 
Jumpers,  The  Blazed  Trail,  Arizona  Nights,  Camp  and  Trail,  and  The  Adven- 
tures of  Bobby  Orde. 

?^Jll*u'  ^a]^  Oreenleaf,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  Decem- 
ber 17th,  1807.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  Quaker,  his  parents*  denomination, 
and  educated  at  the  common  school  in  his  native  town.  In  1830  he  became 
editor  of  the  New  England  Weekly  Review  and  several  other  newsoapers. 
ear'y  took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  his  poems  did 
much  to  fan  the  flame  of  public  sentiment  against  slavery.  He  died  at  Hampton 
tails  on  September  7th,  1892.  His  principal  works  are  Mogg  Megone,  The  Tent 
on  the  Beach,  and  Snow  Bound.  See  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  by  George  R 
Carpenter  m  American  Men  of  Letters  series  (Houghton),  Home  Life  of  Great 
^»/;.or.  by  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold  (McClurg),  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  by 
Kichard  Burton  in  the  Beacon  Biographies  (Small),  Essays  on  Books  by  William 
cS^ )  (MacmiUan),  and  That  Dome  in  Air  by  John  Vance  Cheney  (Mc- 

Woodworth,  SamBel.  was  born  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  on  January  13th, 
1  tioa.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer,  and  as  soon  as  his  term  had 
expired  he  removed  to  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  where  he  established  a  weekly 
newspaper  In  1809  he  went  to  New  York  and  engagi-d  in  various  newspaper 
ventures.  He  died  at  New  York  on  December  9th,  1842.  In  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  poems,  he  wrote  Champions  of  Freedom,  a  novel  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Wordsworth,  William,  was  born  at  Coekermouth  in  Cumberland  on  April 
«;  't  1  ;  ^  „  was  educated  at  the  Hawkshead  school,  Lancashire,  and  at 
bt.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1791.  Wordsworth 
hailed  the  French  Revolution  with  delight  and  went  to  Paris  in  1791  and 
became  intimately  connected  with  the  Girondists.  In  1792  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land much  disappointed  by  the  course  the  Revolution  had  taken.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  iterary  career  in  1793,  he  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances 
and  ,u  this  year  his  two  poems.  The  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
taken  dunng  a  Pedestrian  Tour  among  the  Alps,  were  published.     His  poverty 
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was  relieved  in  1795  by  a  legacy  of  £900  from  his  friend,  Raiflley  Calvert. 
L^er  he  l^ed  for  a  time  in  Dorsetshire  with  his  sister  Dorothy,  who  exer- 
c£d  a  soithing  influence  over  him;  then,  after  a  year  spent  in  Germany 
S  his  friend,  Coleridge,  settled  at  Grasmere  in  the  Lake  district,  where 
he  resided  unti  1808.  His  affairs  were  greatly  improved  by  his  appoint- 
ment o  the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  in  1813.  and  he  w^  able  to  devote 
miiL-h  of  his  time  to  poetry.  lu  1842  he  received  a  pension  of  £300,  and  in  18« 
Ts  maL  Ut  Laure^e  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount  on  April  23rd,  1850  Among 
ZSipal  works  are  Michael,  The  Prelude,  The  Excurmn,^nd  Peter  BeU. 
sZ  Wordsworth  by  P.  W.  H.  Myers  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series  (M ac- 
millan)    I-'re,  of  Great  English  Writers  by  Walter  S.ILnchman  and  Francis 

B.  Gummere  (IIoughton),lnd  Home  Life  of  Great  Authors  by  Hattie  Tyng 
Griswold  (McClurg). 

A  RRTPF  LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

?HE  STUDY  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  REPRESENTED 

IN  THE  MANITOBA  REAVERS 

A  Short  Biographical  Dictionary  of  BnglUh  Literature.  By  John  W. 
Cousin.    London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  Ltd.    Price  25  Cents. 

An  excellent  brief  manual  containing  biographical  .ketches,  with  critical  comments,  of  all 
the  leading  writers  of  the  English  sptiaking  world. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Biogmphy.   By  Charles  Morri-.    Philadelphia:  The  John 

C.  Winston  Company.    Price  75  Cents. 

A  very  handy  manual  of  biography,  useful  not  only  l  the  authors,  but  also  for  lives 
of  noted  men  and  women  in  general. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  London: 
Cassell  &  Company,  Limited.    Price  $2.50. 

literature  are  mentioned,  with  explanations. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $3.50. 

Practicallv  every  writer  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  United  States  is  treated  in  th>s  book. 
Brief  birgrapWcalsKtrhes  are  ^ven  together  with  a  list  of  the  wr.tmgs  of  each  author. 

An  American  Antiiology.  Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston : 
Houghton,  ]Mifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  treasurehouse  of  American  poetry.  At  the  end  o*«>e,^^ol«me  are  found  biographical 
sketches  of  all  the  authors  represented  in  the  book.     Invaluable  to  the  teacher. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  A.  S.  Mackenzie.  Toronto:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Price,  $1.10. 

An  excellent  brief  history  of  English  literature  from  its  ^a'liejt  beginnings  down  to  the 
year  1914  The  critical  estimates  of  the  author,  are  judicious  and  Ulummatmg.  The  lUus 
trations  are  a  decided  help  in  the  understanding  of  the  text. 

American  Literature  for  Secondary  SchoolB.  By  William  B  Cairns. 
Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Price,  $1.00. 

Contains  full  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  leading  American  writers,  with  critical 
comments  on  their  works.    The  book  is  tastefully  illustrated. 

A  Brief  History  of  American  Literature.  By  William  P.  Trent.  New  York : 
D.  .\ppleton  and  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  well  constructed  and  well  developed  history  of  ^^'^f  "♦f'^i^^VmurtraSd^''' 
dcetche.  of  and  critical  commenU  on  the  leading  writer*    The  book  i.  well  lUustratou. 
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By  nattie  Tyng  Oriswold.    Chifago:  A.  C. 


LIvw  <^OrMt  iBgUsh  Writen.  By  Walter  8.  Hinchman  and  Fraiicis  B. 
uummere.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

Containi  weU  written  and  intereiiting  lives  of  all  the  leading  authors  of  England  from 
aaucer  to  Browning.  Thirty-three  authors  are  dealt  with,  in  addition  to  chapters  on  tte 
various  periods  of  English  literature.  !-■«  •  "u  w«> 

MMten  of  Bngtoh  Litenittire.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Toronto:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.    Price,  90  Cents. 

„.„„.  ^""to'".'  'ull  bio^aphicsl  sketches  of  the  leading  English  authors,  with  critical  com- 
ractica?  ^"  '  criticism  is  fresli  and  direct.    A  very  excellent  book  for 

Home  Life  of  Oreat  Authon. 

McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Contains  interesting  sketehes  of  the  home  life  of  thirty-three  of  the  most  famous  men 
and  women  m  literature,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  rei  .dented  in  The  Manitoba  Beaderi. 

PersoMlJ&etchei  of  Beoent  Anthon.  By  Hattie  Tyng  Oriswold.  Chi- 
cago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

.,„  o f I'J'f*'''"'^  "^u*""*  '»"'«.?!?''  »»  Home  Life  of  Great  Author*,  but  many  new  names 
are  added,  such  as  Thoreau,  Kipling,  Bayard  Taylor,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  others. 

A  Stndy  Of  BnglidiProM  Writers.  By  J.Scott  Clark.  New  York:  Charles 
Scnbner  s  Sons.    Price,  $2.00. 

Contains  studies  of  twenty-six  of  the  best  known  English  and  American  prose  writers. 
A  very  complete  hfe  of  each  is  given,  together  with  a  list  of  books  bearing  on  the  author 
under  consideration  and  an  invaluable  number  of  critical  comments  drawn  from  various 
sources.     The  laboratory  method  of  studying  literature  is  followed  in  the  text 

r.!.   ^  ®*™^  o' *>WU*  «wi  American  Poets.    By  J.  Scott  Clark.    New  York: 
Charles  Scnbner 's  Sons.    Price,  $2.00. 

Twenty  of  the  leading  poets  of  England  and  America  are  treated  in  this  volume.  The 
plan  followed  is  similar  to  that  of  A  Study  of  English  Prose  Writers  by  the  same  author. 

A  Stadent's  History  of  English  Literature.  By  William  Edward  Simonds. 
Boston :  Houghton,  ftlifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

Famous  Bngllrii  Anthers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 
New  York :  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.    Price,  75  Cents. 

Oreat  English  Poets.  By  Julian  Hat.  Philadelphia :  George  W  Jacobs  & 
Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

T.  .  Oreat  English  Novelists.    By  Uolbrook  Ja<^son.   London:  Grant  Richards 
Price,  $1.25. 
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In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  full-page  reproductions  of  well-known 
pictures  •  i  the  text  two  books  are  cordially  recommended  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  a.  i  ■'•  the  school  library.  The  first  of  these  is  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures 
by  M.  S.  Emery,  published  by  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York 
($1.50).  It  contains  fifty- three  full-page  reproductions,  all  of  which  are  fully 
described.  A  specimen  section  from  this  book  is  quoted  on  page  303.  The 
second  is  Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  by 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Toronto  ($1.25).  This  JIanual  contains  one  hundred  beautiful  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  famous  paintings  with  descriptive  letter  press  and  suggestions  for 
treatment  in  class. 

Two  excellent  books  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  classroom  use  are 
Stories  of  Great  Artists  by  Olive  Browne  Home  and  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey  (40 
cents)  and  Famous  Pictures  of  Children  by  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  (40  cents), 
both  publishetl  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Both  books  are 
charmingly  written  and  contain  numerous  reproductions. 

A  very  valuable  series  for  use  in  class  is  The  Riverside  Art  Series  in  twelve 
volumes,  idited  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany. Boston.  The  cast  of  each  volume  is  50  cents  in  cloth  and  35  cents  in  paper 
with  eloth  back.  The  books  of  this  series  represent  a  wide  variety  of  subjects :  two 
are  devoted  to  sculpture,  Greek  and  Tuscan,  respectively,  showing  the  contrast 
between  the  plastic  ideals  of  antiquity  and  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance ;  four 
are  piven  to  the  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century — Raphael,  Michelangelo, 
Titian  and  (^orreggio;  three  are  representative  of  the  seventeenth  century — Rem- 
brandt, Murillo,  and  Van  Dyck ;  and  one,  Reynolds,  of  the  English  school  of  the 
eiphteenth  century ;  Landseer  and  Millet  bring  the  series  down  to  recent  times. 
Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  sixteen  full-page  reproductions  of  the 
most  famous  works  of  each  sculptor  cr  artist.  The  pictures  or  statues  are  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  text. 

Other  useful  and  interesting  books  are  A  Guide  to  Pictures  for  Beginners 
and  Students  by  Charles  II.  Caffin  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company),  Famous  Pic- 
tures of  Real  Boys  and  Girls  by  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant  (John  Lane  Company), 
and  The  Aitpreciatioii  of  Pictures  by  Russell  Sturgis  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany). 
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FIRST  READER 

FRONTISPIECE -The  Flag.  The  flag  which  forms  t'l^  frontispiece  to  the 
ftrst  Reader  is  the  Canadian  Red  Ensign.  This  is  a  nd  flag  with  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  corner  and  the  arms  of  Canada  in  the  foregrcuni.'.  The  Union  Jack 
IS  fully  described  on  page  113.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  the  arms  of  the  four  original  provinces— Ontario,  Quebec,  Xova 
bcotia,  and  New  Brunswick— placed  together  in  the  four  quarters  of  a  siiield 
These  armorial  bearings  were  authorized  by  Royal  Warrant  on  .May  26th, 
ISbH.  A  reproduction  of  the  arms  is  found  on  page  408  of  The  Storu  of  the 
Canadian  People  by  David  M.  Duncan  (Macmillan).  A  full  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Maple  Leaf  as  the  emblem  of  Canada  is  given  on  page  173  See 
History  of  the  Union  Jack  by  Barlow  Cumberland  (Briggs). 

PAGE  11  -  Saved.  The  scene  of  this  picture  is  very  evidently  laid  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  rather  imposing  residence.  The  width  of  the  heavy  stone  steps  the 
heavy  post  at  the  right  with  the  bent  iron  rail  joining  it  to  tlie  house  the  thick 
foliage  spreading  behind  the  post  and  beneath  the  rail,  and  the  heavy  iron  at 
the  left  concealing  the  post  and  rail  on  that  side  of  the  step,  give  one  an  idea 
that  the  house  behind  is  a  large  one.  The  pathway  leading  from  the  steps  and 
the  heavy  foliage  cause  one  to  fancy  large  grounds  with  well-kept  turf  and 
broad  walks. 

In  the  sunlight  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  lies  a  huge  St.  Bernard  dog  who 
with  becoming  dignity  enjoys  the  warm  sun.shine.  The  little,  yapping  fox  ter- 
rier and  the  busy  skye  have  no  idea  of  staying  still  very  long,  but  wander 
through  the  grounds  on  mischief  bent.  At  last  as  they  turn  a  corner  probably 
near  the  kitchen  doorway  they  spy  pussy  also  enjoying  a  nap  in  the  sunshine 
Here  is  a  subject  for  sport,  and  the  fox  terrier  with  a  short,  sharp  bark 
sprin-s  upon  her  Puss,  instantly  roused,  springs  up  and  rushes  away  to 
protect  hersek.  Over  or  through  the  hedge  and  from  one  gravel  pathway  to 
another  she  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  her  poor  little  heart  is  thumping  rapidly 
when  she  spies  the  St.  Bernard.  As  puss  rushes  on  towards  him  with  the  two 
noisy  pursuers  close  behind,  he  lifts  his  head  to  find  out  what  is  causing  the 
disturbance  Puss  catches  one  glimpse  of  his  kindly  e,,e  and  then  rushes  in 
between  his  two  forepaws  and  presses  her  little  panting  body  close  against  the 
big  protecting  chest.  There  she  rests  and  looks  back  at  her  tormentors  with 
a  feeling  of  security  and  as  if  she  would  say:  "At  last  I  am  safe."  The  two 
little  dogs  who  but  a  minute  ago  had  pursued  so  relentlessly  suddenly  come  to 
a  standstill.  Thus  the  dignity  and  independence  of  strength  overshadows 
boisterousness  and  bullying.  The  calm  face  of  the  St.  l>rnard  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  fretful  impatience  of  the  fox  terrier  and  the  alertness  of  the  little 
skye  standing  ready  to  spring  in  if  he  only  dared. 

The  drawing  of  the  picture  is  so  admirably  done,  the  fharacter  of  each 
animal  so  clearly  portrayed,  that  one  can  easily  imagine  the  whole  story. 
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PAOE  23-TMdliiff  Htr  Birdi.  Jean  Francois  Millet,  of  peaiiant  parentage 
and  brought  up  in  the  country,  never  lost  his  love  for  his  early  surroundingB. 
He  always  maintained  that  he  had  no  desire  to  beautify  his  subject,  but  rather, 
whether  landscape  or  person,  to  paint  exactly  as  he  saw.  His  subjects  were 
practically  always  drawn  from  his  immediate  surroundings  and  always  ex- 
pressed action.  Even  in  such  subjects  as  his  "Angelus"  and  """he  Shepherd- 
ess" the  thought  is  of  action  suspended  only  for  the  moment.  In  fact,  one 
may  scy  that  the  mission  which  Millet  accomplished  was  the  dignifying  of  toil 
and  the  duties  of  peasant  life. 

The  painting  "Feeding  Her  Birds"  is  placed  in  the  very  environment  that 
Millet  loved  so  well.  It  is  the  doorstep  of  a  peasant  cottage,  and  the  door- 
yard  enclosed  by  the  stone  wall,  one  corner  of  which  is  seen  at  the  upper  right 
of  the  picture  with  the  gate  standing  open  and  showing  the  garden  beyond. 
The  three  children,  the  two  girls  and  their  little  brother,  have  evidently  been 
at  play,  since  the  eldest  child  still  holds  her  doll  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  is  a  basket,  while  farther  back  is  a  toy  cart  with  its  rude 
wooden  wheels.  The  play  has  been  interrupted  by  the  mother  appearing  with 
a  bowl  of  broth  and  a  wooden  spoon.  Immediately  everything  is  dropped  and 
the  three  children  seat  themselves  on  the  door  step.  The  eldest  still  holds  her 
doll,  while  the  second  girl  has  her  arm  around  the  baby  brother  who  is  seated 
between  the  two  girls.  The  girls  wear  the  close-fitting  bonnets  and  wooden 
shoes  of  peasant  children,  and  the  little  boy  wears  a  woolen  cap  and  woodeu 
shoes.  The  mother  has  seated  herself  on  a  wooden  milking-stool,  which  is 
slightly  tilted  forward,  and  is  feeding  her  children  just  as  a  mother  bird 
would  feed  her  young.  The  baby  brother  receives  the  first  spoonful,  while  the 
little  sister  is  looking  intently  at  the  spoon  and,  with  her  mouth  half  opened, 
seems  to  hope  that  the  next  turn  will  be  hers.  Through  the  open  gate  the 
father  may  be  seen  at  work  in  his  garden.  A  friendly  hen  is  moving  up  as  if 
she  hopes  that  a  few  crumbs  will  fall  to  her  share.  As  there  is  generally  an 
absence  of  high  lights  in  Millet's  paintings,  they  are  very  difBcult  to  reproduce. 
In  the  text  no  one  of  them  is  very  satisfactory.  Reproductions  that  bring  out 
the  details  clearly  are  found  in  all  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  in  Famous  Pictures  of  Children  (American  Book 
Co.)  has  the  following  admirable  description  of  "Feeding  Her  Birds":  "Mil- 
let himself  said  that  in  this  picture  he  had  tried  to  give  the  idea  of  a  nest  of 
birds  being  fed  by  the  mother  bird.  The  man  in  the  background  works  to 
feed  his  young,  the  cottage  is  like  a  nest.  It  has  rough  plaster  and  uneven 
stones  laid  on  top  of  one  another,  like  the  twigs  in  a  nest.  A  vine  climbs  up 
beside  the  door  and  overhangs  the  window.  The  leaves  make  the  little  home 
seem  like  a  cozy  nest.  The  children  sit  snugly  close  together  as  if  in  a  nest. 
With  their  long  aprons  and  wooden  shoes  they  look  almost  as  much  alike  as 
three  little  birds.  The  girls  wear  bonnets  tied  under  thoir  chins.  The  boy 
has  a  cap  topped  with  a  button.  The  mother  is  dressed  in  darker  stuff,  just 
as  a  mother  bird  has  thicker  feathers  than  the  young  ones.  She  wears  one 
handkerchief  around  her  head  and  another  around  her  neck.  She  bends  to- 
wards the  children  in  a  brooding  attitude.  The  spoon  in  her  hand  looks  pciuted, 
almost  like  a  bird's  beak.  The  children's  noisy  play  has  hushed.  They  are 
like  young  birds  who  stop  their  hungry  peeping  as  soon  as  they  see  the  mother 
bird  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  And,  like  the  father  bird  hunting  for  more 
worms  to  drop  into  the  ever  open  mouths,  the  man  in  the  orchard  keeps  on  at 
his  digging.  All  his  life  Millet  had  to  work  hard  to  care  for  his  family  of  nine 
children.  Once,  when  they  lived  in  Paris,  they  had  so  little  to  eat  that  they 
nearly  starved.  Their  friends  found  them  just  when  the  babies  had  eaten  the 
last  bit  of  bread.  The  mother  and  father  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days. 
Millet's  first  thought  was  always  for  his  little  sons  and  daughters.    He  had  to 
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work  day  in  and  day  out  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  food  and  fire  and 
clothes  for  them.  Since  he  had  to  work  so  hard  himwlf.  he  thought  of  birds  as 
working  to  feed  their  young  ones.  Like  all  of  Millet's  pictures,  this  one  of 
'Feeding  ller  Birds'  tells  the  story  of  work.  The  hen  must  scratch  for  a 
living.  The  little  sister  takes  care  of  her  baby  brother.  The  elder  sister  nurses 
her  doll.  The  mother  cooks  the  broth  for  the  children.  And  the  father  works 
for  them  all.  The  beauty  of  this  painting  lies  in  its  truth  and  feeling.  It  it,  a 
picture  of  real  people  as  they  really  looked.  The  home  is  a  safe  and  happy  nest. 
The  mother  and  father  forget  themselves  in  living  for  their  children.  In  the 
little  ones  they  see  love  and  joy  and  hope  for  the  future."  Another  equally 
gootl  description  of  the  picture  is  found  in  Jean  Francois  MUM  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton).  See  p'so  Famous  Pictures  of 
Real  Hoys  md  Girls  by  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant  (Ijane).  The  original  painting, 
exhibited  first  in  1861,  was  presented  by  a  purchaser  in  1871  to  the  museum  at 
Lille,  where  it  is  at  present. 

Jean  Frangois  Millet  was  born  on  October  4th,  1814,  at  the  village  of 
Gruchy,  in  the  district  of  La  Hague  in  France.  lie  belonged  to  a  poor  peasant 
family,  and  while  still  very  young  was  obliged  to  work  in  his  father's  fields. 
His  desire  to  draw  began  with  his  trying  to  copy  the  pictures  in  an  old 
family  Bible.  After  this  he  spent  the  noon-hour,  while  his  fellow  laborers 
were  eating  and  sleeping,  in  sketching  with  pencil  and  paper  the  surrounding 
scenery.  At  last  his  father  recognized  the  boy's  ability  and  took  two  of  his 
drawings  to  a  painter  in  Cherbourg.  The  criticism  was  so  favorable  that 
Millet  was  sent  to  Cherbourg  to  study  art,  his  family  denying  themselves  even 
necessaries  to  pay  his  expenses.  The  village  priest  had  also  taken  an  interest 
in  him  and  had  taught  nim  Latin. 

Millet's  whole  life  was  hampered  by  T)overty.  and  also  by  his  unusual 
methods  of  work,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  artists  with 
whom  he  studied.  In  1837  the  Municipality  of  Cherbourg  granted  him  an 
pnnuity  of  400  francs,  which  enabled  him  to  remove  to  Paris.  There  he 
studied  under  a  number  of  great  artists,  but  the  annuity  was  paid  so  irregu- 
larly, and  at  length  withdrawn,  that  he  was  forced  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
copies  of  well-known  pictures  and  small  portraits  painted  by  himself,  which 
he  sold  for  about  two  dollars  each. 

In  1841  Millet  married  Pauline  Ono  of  Cherbourg,  but  she  died  three 
years  later.  In  this  latter  year  his  first  pictures— " The  Milkmaid"  and 
"Lessons  in  Riding"— were  accepted  by  the  Salon  in  Paris.  In  1845  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  Lemaire,  who  bravely  and  proudly  bore  the  life  of  poverty 
with  her  husband.  They  lived  in  Paris  for  some  time,  until  a  wealthy  patron 
of  art,  who  had  heard  of  the  artist's  distress,  bought  one  of  his  pictures  for 
500  francs.  This  enabled  them  to  buy  a  small  three-room  cottage  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  where  Millet  spent  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life  with  his  wife  and  nine  children.  There  he  lived  in  the  open  air,  gave  up 
all  ideas  of  conventional  art,  and  painted  pictures  of  the  peasant  life  which  he 
had  known  so  well  in  his  youth. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Millet  gained  some  recognition  from  the  public, 
and  in  1867  he  received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  distinction, 
however,  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  the  artist,  who  had 
stood  by  him  faithfully  through  his  many  trials.  lie  never  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  when  he  died  on  January  20th,  1875,  he  was  buried  beside  his 
friend  in  the  churchyard  of  Chailly.  Since  his  death  his  pictures  have  been 
sold  for  immense  sums.  See  Estelle  JI.  Hurll's  Jean  Francois  Millet,  Julia 
Augusta  Schwartz's  Famous  Pictures  of  Children.  Stories  of  Famous  ArtL-its  hv 
Olive  Browne  Home  and  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey  (American  Book  Co.),  and 
Millet  by  Romain  Bolland  in  The  Popular  Library  of  Art  (Duckworth). 
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I'AGR  26-8ho«iiiff  tlM  Btj  Karc.  Edwin  Ijanditeer  is  probably  the  best- 
known  of  all  animal  paintera.  Thi8  Ih  due  not  only  to  the  excellence  of  his 
work  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  hiM  animals.  Under  his  brush  they 
become  almost  human ;  in  fact,  he  has  been  rather  severely  criticised  for  this, 
since  MOine  of  his  aniinals  became  almost  grotesque  in  their  humanity.  MuUer 
says :  "lie  paints  the  human  temperament  beneath  the  animal  mask.  Ilis  stags 
have  expressive  countenances  and  his  dogs  appear  to  be  giftfi  with  reason 
and  even  speech.  At  one  moment  there  is  a  philosophic  dignity  in  their  b<'- 
havior,  and  at  another  a  frivolity  in  their  pleasures.  This  habit  of  bringing 
animals  on  the  stage  as  if  they  were  actors  of  tragical  melodramatic  or  fanciful 
scenes,  made  him  a  peculiar  favorite  with  the  great  mass  of  people." 

The  setting  of  "Shoeing  the  bay  Mare"  is  a  blacksmith  shop  in  a  quaint 
Knglish  village.  The  floor  of  the  shop  is  of  stone  slabs,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  may  be  seen  at  the  window-pane.  That  the  blacksmith  is  a  lover  of 
all  animals  may  be  judged  from  the  great  dog,  called  Laura,  lying  in  the  fore- 
ground and  watching  his  work  with  such  interest,  and  from  the  rude  bird-cage 
hanging  on  the  wall  near  the  window,  and  from  the  fact  that  both  donkey  and 
horse  stand  without  halter,  and  all  stand  together  in  such  a  friendly  group, 
lleside  the  black.smith  is  a  box  and  the  tools  he  will  re<iuire  in  his  work,  while 
a  horseshoe  and  other  tools  are  at  hand  on  the  rude  wooden  bench  near  his 
hand.  The  bay  mare,  a  friend  of  the  artist's  and  answering  to  the  name  of 
Hetty,  was  so  accustomed  to  coming  to  this  shop  regularly  to  be  shod  that  when 
the  regular  time  came  round,  she  presented  herself  of  her  own  accord  to  re- 
ceive her  new  shoes.  The  black.smith  fits  the  shoe  with  care,  first  heating  the 
iron  red  hot  at  the  forge  just  bt^hind  the  horse,  and.  shaping  it  with  care, 
plunges  it  into  cold  water  to  harden  it.  The  shoe  is  then  heated  again  and 
holes  made  in  it  in  order  to  nail  it  to  the  hard  hoof  of  the  norse.  The  two  front 
feet  have  been  shod  and  the  smith  is  now  at  work  on  the  near  hind  foot.  The 
fitting  of  the  hot  shoe  is  quite  painless  since  the  hoof  is  so  thick  and  the 
blacksmith  works  so  skilfully  that  the  mare  Hetty  is  not  in  the  least  afraid, 
but  has  her  head  half  turned  as  if  watching  the  work  with  interest. 

Estelle  M.  Ilurll  in  Landsrrr  in  The  Riverside  Art  Scries  (Houghton) 
says:  "The  painter  has  arranged  the  four  figures  of  the  picture  in  such  a 
way  that  we  nmy  see  each  one  in  a  cliaracteristic  pose.  The  bay  mare  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  attraction— a  fine  high-bred  creature,  witli  straight  legs, 
arching  neck,  and  gentle  face,  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  pure  white  star. 
Landscer  exerted  his  utmost  skill  in  reprotlucing  the  texture  of  the  glossy  hide. 
Its  beautiful  sheen  is  more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  shaggy  hair  of  the 
donkey.  It  was  a  clever  thought  to  place  this  plebeian  little  beast  beside  the 
aristocratic,  high-spirited  horse.  The  donkey  bends  his  head  in  a  deprecating 
way  below  Hetty's  handsome  neck,  and  the  horse  permits  the  companionship 
of  an  inferior  with  gentle  tolerance.  There  is  something  very  appealing  about 
the  donkey,  a  patient  little  beast  of  burden,  meekly  bearing  his  saddle.  The 
bloodhound  shows  no  little  euriasity  as  to  the  shoeing  process,  as  if  it  were 
something  new  to  her.  She  sits  on  her  haunches,  thrusting  her  head  forward, 
tlie  long  ears  drooping,  the  sensitive  nose  sniffing  the  strange  odors.  Among 
these  dumb  companions  the  blacksmith  feels  himself  surrounded  by  friends, 
lie  is  a  lover  of  pets,  as  we  see  by  the  bird-cage  hanging  in  the  window.  His 
sturdy  frame  looks  e(jual  to  the  demands  of  his  trade,  which  are  in  fact  very 
laborious.  It  is  grimy  work  and  only  the  roughest  clothes  can  be  worn.  A 
big  leather  apron,  with  a  cut  down  the  middle,  is,  as  it  were,  his  badge  of  office. 
Our  blacksmith  does  his  work  with  conscientious  earnestness,  concentrating  all 
his  thought  and  energy  upon  each  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  task  completed, 
he  will  take  an  honest  pride  in  the  good  piece  of  work  he  has  done  for  Betty." 

The   original   painting,   exhibited   first   in   1844,   was  bequeathed   by  Mr. 
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JoHcph  Bell  to  the  National  Oallery,  London,  where  it  now  hangs.    Its  kIzp 
4  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  wbh  born  at  London  on  March  7th,  1802.  He  was  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  John  Landseer,  an  artist  and  engraver.  The  Landsecr 
children  were  all  fond  of  drawing  and  both  their  father  and  mother  encouraged 
them  in  their  youthful  efTorts.  Their  father  considered  general  education  its  less 
important  than  definite  training,  and  since  his  little  son  Kdwin  showed  n  love 
for  books,  but  a  strong  desire  to  draw,  he  encouraged  him  in  this.  The  Larulscer 
children  were  very  often  to  be  seen  with  sketching  block  and  pencil  upon  llainj)- 
stead  Ilcath,  drawing  the  sheep  and  goats  and  donkeys  which  grazed  flicre,  and 
great  was  their  delight  if  on  their  return  their  mother  recogiii/ed  anv  animals 
which  they  had  drawn.  At  one  time  their  attention  was  attracted  hV  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog  with  its  foster-child,  a  lion  cub,  which  were  exhibited  in  a 
shop  window  in  Fleet  Street.  Hut  while  others  came  to  gaze  in  curiosity,  the 
Landseer  children  made  numerous  sketches  of  this  odd  friendship.  They  had 
80  many  pets  of  their  own  that  on  this  account  their  father  was  at  one  time 
refused  a  house  which  he  wished  to  rent. 

Edwin  Landseer  used  to  enjoy  watching  his  father  making  etchings,  and 
when  only  seven  years  old  he  made  a  very  successful  one  hiutself  of  a  lion 's  head. 
Before  1812  he  had  made  seven  more  etchings  and  in  181  :j  he  received  his  first 
prize,  the  silver  palette  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  animal  drawing. 
His  favorite  subject  was  dogs,  and  his  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  Rovai  Acad- 
emy in  1817  was  a  portrait  of  a  terrier  called  Brutus,  father  of  his  own  well- 
known  dog  of  the  same  name.  In  1820  he  turned  his  attention  to  lions,  and  for 
two  years  he  studied  these  closely,  even  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
dissect  a  dead  lion. 

In  1827,  when  only  twenty-four  years  old.  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1831  he  received  the  full  honor  of  membership.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  introduce  into  his  pictures  of  dogs  somewhat  huinnn  eiiar- 
acteristics.  as  in  his  "High  Life  and  Low  Life,"  in  which  the  well-bred  dog  and 
the  mongrel  dog  reflect  social  distinctions. 

His  bright  disposition  and  attractive  manner  won  him  many  friendships, 
and  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  many  people  of  high  social  standing.  In 
1839  Queen  Victoria  visited  him  quite  unexpectedly  and  infoniinlly  in  St.  John's 
WckkI,  where  he  had  set  up  a  house  and  studio  of  his  own.  and  recpiested  him  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  herself,  which  she  wished  to  present  to  Prince  Albert  before 
their  marriage.  From  this  time  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  from  1841  to  1844  taught  them  etching,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing portraits  of  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  An  interesting  little  story 
is  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  artist  once  gained  an  inu'rview  with  the  Queen. 
He  had  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  and  growing  impatient  he  took  pencil 
and  paper  from  his  pocket  and  sketched  two  dogs.  One  had  his  ears  pricked  up 
as  if  listening  for  a  footstep  and  the  other  carried  in  his  mouth  a  card  with  the 
name  of  the  aHist  upon  it.  This  he  sent  in  to  the  Queen  who.  acting  on  the  hint 
admitted  him  at  onee.  Because  of  their  friendship  and  of  his  acknowledged 
success  Queen  Victoria  knighted  him  in  18.')0. 

The  artist  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  visited  him 
frequently  in  his  Highland  home.  Both  men  loved  animals,  especially  dogs,  and 
each  felt  a  keen  apreeiation  of  the  special  talent  of  the  other.  These  visits  left  a 
decided  impression  upon  the  work  of  Landseer.  He  enjoyed  the  sport  of  deer- 
stalking even  though  at  times  his  "shots"  were  made  with  pencil  and  paper 
rather  than  with  gun  and  powder.  He  learned  to  love  the  Scottish  character  and 
vLsitcu  many  a  shepherd  in  his  lonely  eotlagc.  .Many  of  his  most  famous  pictures 
are  of  subjects  gathered  on  these  Highland  visits,  such  as  "The  Jlonarch  of  the 
Glen,"  "The  Sanctuary"  and  "The  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner." 
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LandMer'a  bright  diiposition  wu  at  timea  cloaded  with  flta  of  melancholy, 
•nd  for  ioine  time  about  1862  hia  reaaon  waa  aerioualy  obwiured.  He  recovered 
from  thia,  but  in  1868  a  railway  accident,  which  left  a  bad  acar  upon  hu  heati, 
affected  him  in  Much  a  way  that  theae  timea  of  depreaaion  became  very  frequent. 
Hia  laat  worka  executed  during  an  interval  of  recovery  were  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  liona  for  the  Nelaon  monument  in  Trafalgar  Sijuare  in  London. 
He  died  on  October  lat,  1873,  and  waa  buried  with  public  honora  in  St.  Paul  a 
Cathedral.  See  Storiei  of  Oreat  Artisii  by  Olive  Browne  Home  and  Kathrine 
Loia  Scobey  (American  Bo<*  Comiiany),  Eatelle  M.  HurU'a  Landieer  in  The 
Riverinde  Art  Seriei  and  Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know  by  Dolorea  Haicon 
( Doubleday ) .  An  interesting  aketch  of  Landaeer  to  read  to  children  la  found  u 
the  Third  Reader  of  The  Alexandra  Readen  (Macmillan). 

PAGE  35 -A  Happy  Bom*.  In  this  picture  the  artist  ahowa  ua  the  home-life 
of  the  little  rod  squirrel.  In  the  winter  the  aquirrela  have  lived  in  hollow  trees 
upon  nuts  which  they  had  stored  away  in  secret  placcH  in  the  autumn.  But  when 
early  spring  came  they  built  nests  of  withered  grass  in  a  safe  resting-place  in  a 
tree.  In  May  thn-e  tiny  squirrels  were  bom  in  the  nest  and  the  father  and 
mother  squirrel  were  kept  very  busy  taking  care  of  their  tiny  family. 

In  the  picture  the  three  babies  have  grown  old  enough  to  crawl  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  nest.  The  little  mother  is  standing  close  at  hand  on  the  branch  of 
the  tree  and  is  looking  quite  as  expectantly  as  the  babies  to  see  what  father 
Squirrel  has  brought  home  for  dinner.  Father  Squirrel  has  b«'en  away  to 
one  of  his  autumn  storehouses  and  has  brought  back  a  hazelnut  with  the^ husk 
still  on  it.  He  is  holding  it  in  his  right  fore-paw,  while  he  uses  his  hind  feet 
to  climb  the  tree  and  steadies  himself  with  his  left  fore-paw. 

There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  strength  of  the  parent  squirrels 
and  the  weakness  of  the  baby  squirrels  in  the  nest.  The  two  older  squirrels 
are  alert,  with  bright  eyes,  strong  claw-like  feet  and  sharp  nails  which  aid  in 
climbing,  and  with  long  bushy  tails  turned  up  over  their  backs.  The  babies 
are  quite  as  interested  in  the  situation  but  have  not  the  strength  to  show  it  in 
the  same  way.  In  their  eagerness  they  would  like  to  have  the  nut  even  before 
Father  Squirrel  is  ready  to  give  it  to  them.  In  trying  to  get  over  the  edge 
of  tlie  nest  the  two  in  front  have  been  forced  into  rather  funny  positions.  The 
one  nearest  the  mother  squirrel  has  reached  so  far  over  the  edge  that  he  is  in 
dan-^r  of  falling  out.  and  lies  sprnwling  over  the  e«lge,  while  the  little  one 
nrxt  to  him  is  holding  on  for  dear  life  in  fear  of  slipping  back.  The  little 
one  behind  seems  to  be  appealing  to  his  mother  to  help  him  over  the  edge  of 
the  nest.    See  page  334. 

PAGE  47  -  See  Wbat  Mother  Haa  Brought  Home.  This  picture,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Germany,  portrays  the  interior  of  a  peasant's  cottage.  The 
iI(i-fiishioncd  drop-leaf  table,  the  plate-rack  with  iis  rows  of  plates  and  the 
kUchen  utensils  hung  from  holes  along  the  edge  of  the  shelves,  the  old  fireplace 
at  the  right  of  the  picture  and  the  little  square  four-paned  window  above  with 
the  lifted  wooden  shutter  form  an  attractive  setting  for  the  picture. 

When  the  mother  went  out  to  market  she  had  left  her  four  children,  two 
girls  and  two  little  boys,  to  keep  house.  One  of  the  girls  had  busied  herself 
with  knitting  a  stocking  while  the  other  had  read  to  her  two  little  brrthera  from 
the  book  which  we  see  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  fore-ground. 

But  when  the  mother  returned  with  her  purchases  everything  else  was 
forgotten.  The  knitting  was  left  on  the  chair  in  such  haste  that  the  hall  rolled 
to  the  floor  and  the  book  was  dropped.  We  may  iniagine  that  the  mother  had 
come  in  and  had  placed  her  purchases  on  the  table,  her  shawl  on  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  her  umbrella  standing  against  the  table,  while  she  went  out  to 
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hTdTnT.rS'nl.TlHl*'  TT*"*"^  *••"■  '"""•'••'•»•'  »tt4.ntio„.     In  the  me.nti.m.  kIh, 

woui;r'iw%C':"h.i''i7.5  su^r'  '"^•*''"«  '"•  -'•»  •^*"""'  ''•"'"  "»•« 

U  iJill  S?rl"'*  ***7  "°*  '^""*'  **"*'''  «*»'^«''ty.  but  the  trmptation  to  m^  what 
LnM  ?t  til  l^.r'*'?-.,?*''*  '"  "^.•^:*';  **"-^  .lH..rn.ino  to  take  one  little  peep, 
and  hft  the  cloth  a  little  way  off  the  front  of  the  eage.     The  Rtrl  bt-hin.!  the 

h- .^  th«  table  viewH  It  with  a  more  sedate  interent.  The  little  boy  b«.tw,H.n 
the  two  HiHten  MhowH  the  keenest  pleam.r..  in  hin  IM-Hutiful  fa.e.  and  <me  eannot 
but  be  Horry  for  the  other  little  fellow  who  Ih  standing  on  tiptoi.  and  trying  S 
best  to  nee  over  hu  awter's  arm.  »  i  j    n  •■" 

♦wn  S^.''*""°l  "^  !!'"^-  *''.'' z^***  <-hiUlren  behind  the  table  are  dreH«..l,  but  the 
two  at  the  end  arc  typieal  German  ehihiren.  the  little  lM,y  with  bin  fair  hair 

Snd  Waek   blml  '"'*  ^'^'"'  ""''  "'"""•  "*'"**'  «t«>^''"'K«. 

further  that  he  gooi  -namred  house-mother  will  eon.e  in  in  a  minute.  an<l 
whde  P  t'HHan  ly  rebukinpr  their  nnpatienee,  will  remove  the  eover  from  the 
cage  and  tell  them  all  about  her  viwit  to  the  market. 

n  ♦  K°''*.'i?u"i'2^?.  •^'T'i.T*  "''•'""'n  wa*  l^rn  at  Hremen.  in  O.-rmany.  on 
October  2Hth.  181:1,  ami  dieil  at  Merlin  on  December  24th.  1S«(J  He  waH  b««t 
known  bh  a  painter  of  children  ani  Hcenes  in  which  children  appear. 

PAGE  59  - 1  f '  ■'  You.     This  picture  might  be  called  ' '  Two  is  company,  three  in 

tJrAi  1  ,''IPK  *"''  *.*"  '''"'""'♦  "*"  "'  "  *»"••"•  «"'•  fro'n  the  straw- 
roofed  kennel  1  the  baMin  of  water  one  may  cnnehide  that  the  barn  in  their 
home.    Hut  ala«  for  poor  puppy,  he  in  forcal  f  around  the  corner  of  his 

kennel  with  coaxing  and  rather  envious  eyes  wlu.  o  little  kittens  with 

heads  top-ther  tell  each  other  pussy-cat  .secrets.    Aiiu  .ps  the  8,.crets  mav 

be  about  puppy  himself.     Kitty  who  is  looking  strait'la  alu-ml  with  a  sorry 

!t  .  1,    u*'^P'''''*"'"  ""^.^  '*'■"''■  -  ♦•'«*  P»PPy  has  Hloien  a  piece  of  meat,  fV 
that  he  had  run  away  with  a  pair  of  rubbers  that  had  been  left  outside  the  fr 
door,  and  had  chewed  them  in   pieces.     In  any  ca,>«..  the  two  kittens  an 
abMrbed  in  their  own  conversation  that  puppy  is  left  quite  out  in  the  c..(. 
and  they- are  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  his  very  evident  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  play  with  them. 

im^  71-Oaa't  You  Talk?  This  picture  shows  the  back  of  a  fai.i-house 
with  a  flag-stone  w-alk  lead-ng  from  the  door.  Th  washing  bench  stands 
against  the  wall  and  upon  it  is  a  tub  of  water  wit!  the  handle  of  a  dipper 
showing  above  its  edge.  The  little  child,  not  hampe  d  by  too  many  clothes, 
has  wandered  out  to  play  on  the  flag-stimcs.  l'u.ssv  probably  has  b«>en  the 
child  s  playmate  but  now  she  leans  rather  .lejectedly  against  the  doorway 
while  the  Collie  dog  attracts  the  attention  of  her  mistress.  The  little  girl  has 
been  U'lling  Collie  all  her  childish  gcssip,  and  she  eannot  understand  why  she 
gets  no  answer.  At  last  in  wonder  she  says  to  Collie.  "Can't  you  talk?" 
Lolhe  hangs  his  head  rather  humbly,  as  if  he  (luite  understands  everything 
and  would  gladly  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation  if  he  only  could  The 
expression  of  mingled  wonderment  and  apology  on  the  face  'of  the  doe  is 
admirably  portrayed.  ^ 

PAGE  83 -Little  Chicki.  The  title  of  this  pir-ture  refers  not  only  to  the  flock 
ot  chickens  but  it  also  affectionately  includes  the  baby  who  is  feeding  them 
Xtie  mother  hen  has  hatched  out  her  nine  little  chicks,  and  for  fear  they  should 
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bo  tro»W«'n  on  b>  the  tarirpr  ■nimalM  of  the  firni-yarti,  i»r  l«it  •he  iihould  leail 
them  away  where  they  miRht  b<>  Imt.  ahe  haa  been  nhiit  up  in  a  coop  juNt  out- 
aide  the  Rtone  wall  of  the  iranlen.  The  front  of  the  coop,  however,  m  maile  of 
alata  far  enouRh  apart  to  allow  the  rhickenN  to  tco  in  anil  out.  Thua  they  may 
play  and  scratch  in  the  Rrountl  and  jrrow.  aiul  when  they  are  tiretl  they  may 
go  back  to  their  mother  and  nentle  clone  under  her  winir.  And  for  the  mother 
hen 'a  comfort  a  covering  haa  Ix-en  thrown  paHly  over  her  coop  that  ahc  may 
not  Huffer  from  the  heat,  and  the  feedinR-plate  ban  b«>en  placwl  near  enough  to 
enable  her  to  put  her  head  between  the  alata  anti  eat  from  it. 

And  on  thia  iN-autiful  Humiiicr  day  the  babya  mother  had  brought  her 
down  from  the  houne  through  the  orchani,  with  ita  gnarle<l  apple-trccN  and 
atone  wall  with  the  Nuntlowcnt  and  vincN  growing  near  it,  that  the  baby  may 
feed  the  little  chicka.  The  mother  haa  openeil  the  gate  juat  enough  to  allow 
the  baby  to  paaa  through.  She  holda  the  gale  with  one  hand,  while  in  the 
othi-r  ahe  holaa  the  Iwwl  of  foo«l  and  leana  againat  the  atone  wall  watching  the 
little  chickens.  The  baby  ia  not  at  all  afraid,  but  atanila  with  foo«l  in  both 
handa  coaxing  the  little  chicka  to  come  to  her.  Three  have  alreaily  turnc*! 
toward-  her.  and  doubtlcaa  the  othcra  will  follow  aa  aoon  aa  they  diai-over  the 
tempting  moraela  held  out  to  them. 

The  whole  acene  with  its  attractive  aubjcct,  aununer  atmoapherc,  and 
glimpaea  of  diatant  ttelda  forma  a  very  plcaaing  picture. 

I'AGK  n5-LMylng  tht  Hilla.  Thia  large  flock  of  Highland  aheei  avc  been 
grazing  on  the  hilla  during  the  aummcr.  There  the  Hhepherd  and  a  faithful 
dogH  have  watx-heil  over  them  night  and  day.  and  kept  them  from  wandering 
away  ami  bi'ing  loat.  I'/Ut  the  aummer  raontha  have  paaMvl  and  the  hillaidea 
are  becoming  brown  and  bare,  ami  now  the  whole  Hwk  Ik  In-ing  brought  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  valley  where  they  may  be  more  aafely  protected  from 
winter  storms. 

Ii»'forc  they  *ere  taken  to  the  hi 's  in  the  spring,  their  fleeces  had  been 
can-fully  sheared,  but  we  can  see  in  the  picture  that  these  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones,  which  have  grown  during  the  summer  and  which  will  l)e  left  on 
during  the  winter  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Thes*-  sheep,  unlike  those 
we  are  nccuHtome*!  to  seeing  in  v^anada,  have  long  curled  horns. 

The  flock  led  by  the  strongest  of  their  number  are  following  a  path,  but  as 
is  their  custom  are  crowiling  so  closely  together  that  they  have  spread  out  on 
either  side  well  b«>yoiul  the  roadway.  They  have  reached  more  level  grounil  as 
the  foreground  indicates,  but  in  the  background  rise  the  hills  which  they  have 
left.  The  careful  shepherd  may  be  seen  following  closely  behind  and  partly 
obscun'd  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  has  been  raised  by  such  a  number  of 
small  tramping  feet. 

Jowph  Farquharson.  who  was  born  in  1847.  comes  of  an  old  Aberdeenshire 
family,  and  studied  art  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  He 
was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aca<lemy  in  1!HM),  and  has  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  the  Art  Gallery  in  Liver- 
TMJol.  etc.  At  present  he  lives  in  Lonclon.  His  works  have  Imch  criticized  as 
oeing  too  exact  and  realistic  and  "wanting  in  glamor  and  i)oetr>'  and  that 
personal  perception  of  reality  which  is  worth  all  the  realism  in  the  worhl.  It 
has  its  own  claims  to  consideration,  however,  and  in  its  particular  way  it  is  ex- 
cellently done."  Also,  it  has  been  said,  "His  warm  sunsets  over  weary  wastes 
of  snow  through  which  half-frozen  streams  soak  their  sluggish  way.  his  driving 
snowstorms  with  half-blinded  shepherds  and  forlorn-looking  sheep,  and  his 
winter  woods  throusrh  the  intricacies  of  whose  frosted  boughs  and  tangled  red 
after-glow  gleam  and  burn  are  well  drawn  and  admirably  put  together,  studied 
in  every  detail,  refined  in  tone,  and  wonderfully  true  in  general  effect." 
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SECOND   KKADEU 

FRONTISPIECK-Mothtr  and  Zhui^ttr.  AlHri..  lMuim>  KliwMh  U  Bnin, 
whom-  nmideii  naror  wm  Vi|t.V,  wrh  born  at  I'arw  in  1755.  Her  father  waa  ■ 
po-trHit  painter  in  a  uniail  way,  but  hi«  naiiu>  wan  to  Ut-omi'  fauiouN  through 
hw  daiiKhtfr'N  talent.  Kven  when  ithe  wait  but  a  ehild  her  father  prupheHiMl 
that  Khe  wouhl  iM-eome  fainouM.  She  Mtuitii  '  umler  wveral  faniouH  artiittN  and 
made  Mueh  progn'HM  that  everybo»ly  wan  aMtoriJNhed,  and  many  eelt-britiea  and 
perHOUH  of  note  Hoi-ked  to  the  Mtudio  to  we  her  won»lerful  work.  In  Hpite  of 
KH'at  indupitry,  nhe  waH  Noon  unable  to  (ill  all  the  onlent  for  portraitM  which 
came  to  her. 

After  I.er  father's  death  in  1708  Kliuibelh  Vigec  waa  obliged  to  vuppart 
heriM'lf  and  her  mother  by  making  eopu-M  of  famouH  paintinpt.  From  tbiN  time 
her  life  was  not  a  Mtory  of  unraixet'  liappineNit.  When  »ihe  waH  fifteen,  her 
mother  marrittl  a  jeweller  whow  e>  lef  object  in  life  Keemn  to  have  Iw-en  to 
appropriate  bh  much  aa  potwible  of  hia  Htep-daughter'a  earnings.  At  last  to 
escape  from  this  she  wn-retly  marrieil  I'icrre  he  lirun.  a  dealer  in  pietun-s, 
whom-  light  nature  and  spentlthrift  habits  caiwd  her  much  unhappiness.  Her 
only  real  happiness  seems  to  have  bwn  in  the  love  of  her  daughter  and  her 
friendship  with  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

...  .•^'"'■'♦'  Antoinette  was  born  in  Austria  in  the  same  year  that  Elizabeth 
Vigee  was  born  in  Taris.  When  the  princess  enme  to  France  to  marry  the 
son  of  the  Dauphin  the  young  artist  was  just  Is-Kinning  to  Is-  known,  and  when 
the  }  rincess  ascended  the  throne  of  France  with  her  husband.  Louis  XVI,  the 
artist  was  elected  to  the  Aea<lemy  of  St.  Luke.  Hoth  she  and  the  queen  were 
at  that  time  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Marie  Antoinette  sat  as  many  as  thirty  times  for  Vigee  Le  IJruii,  as  she 
was  known  after  !.er  marriagj'.  and  a  wann  friendship  sprang  up  iM-tween  the 
two  women.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  lives  would  be  to  tell  the  story 
of  France  at  this  perio<l  of  her  unrest  and  misfortune.  When  at  last  the  royal 
family  was  deposed  and  executed  by  the  citizens  of  France,  Vigee  Le  Brun 
with  her  young  daughter  Jeanne  tied  from  her  native  country  and  spent  many 
years  wandering  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Kverywhere  she  went  she 
found  that  the  knowledge  of  her  fame  had  gone  bt-fore  her,  and  so  many  orders 
for  portraits  poured  in  that,  freed  from  her  dissipated  husband,  fortune  at 
last  came  to  her.  Russia  was  the  country  which  gained  her  real  affection  and 
she  always  spoke  of  it  as  her  "seconil  home." 

At  last  m  her  forty-sixth  year  Vigee  Le  Urun  returned  to  France.  But 
just  iM-fore  this  another  great  grief  came  to  b.-r.  ller  daughter,  whom  she  had 
loved  .so  devotedly,  turned  completely  against  her  and  married  without  her 
approval.  As  she  ilrew  nearer  to  France,  the  realization  of  the  great  changes 
and  the  horrors  which  had  taken  place  there  came  to  her  and  she  almost  tunnHl 
aside.  Hut  on  reaching  Paris  the  reception  which  greetc<l  her  wipinl  away 
much  of  the  feeling  of  regret.  Fven  Pierre  Le  Hrun,  whom  she  had  divorced 
Nome  years  before,  had  arranged    i  welcome  for  her. 

Even  after  her  return  to  Fi  nee  the  spirit  of  roving  was  strong,  and  she 
s|R>nt  three  years  in  Kngland  and  visited  Switzerland  many  times.  But  at 
last  she  settled  in  Paris.  Her  husband  and  daughter  died  before  her,  and  she 
was  left  alone  in  her  old  age  except  for  the  care  of  two  nieces.  She  diwi  in 
her  eighty-seventh  year  and  was  buried  at  Lourvecieiines,  but  later  her  body 
was  removed  to  the  New  Cemetery,  and  upon  the  inonument  was  placetl  the 
inscription.  "Here,  at  last,  I  rest.'' 

ller  best-known  portraits  are  those  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  children 
and  the  two  portraits  of  herself  and  her  tlaughter.    The  portrait  in  the  Second 
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Reader  is  one  of  these  and  along  with  three  other  famous  portraits  by  Madame 
Le  Brun  now  hangs  in  the  Lonvre  Gallery  in  Paris.  The  picture  reveals  clearly 
the  great  aflfeetion  between  the  artist  mother  and  her  little  child.  The  head 
nestled  against  the  mother's  neck,  and  the  clinging  arms  show  just  how  the 
little  girl  loved  her  mother,  and  the  mother's  arras  are  placed  around  the  child 
so  protectinglv  that  from  their  position  and  the  drof  ^  of  the  shoulder,  as  well 
as  from  the  sad  half-smile  of  the  mouth,  one  may  read  something  of  the  devo- 
tion which  she  lavished  upon  her  little  daughter. 

Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  in  Famous  Pictures  of  Children  (American  Book 
Co )  says:  "The  group  best  known  nowadays  is  this  which  is  often  called  by 
the  name  of  'Mother  and  Daughter.'  The  little  girl  has  run  to  throw  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck,  and  is  held  close  in  a  loving  clasp  of  hands  about 
her  waist.  Both  bright  faces  are  turned  to  gaze  out  of  the  picture.  They  look 
much  alike.  The  child  has  blue  eyes,  a  saucy  mouth,  beautiful  teeth,  and  a 
rosy  complexion.  Her  hair  is  waving  loose,  while  the  mother's  is  curled  and 
coiled  and  fastened  bv  a  band  of  ribbon.  The  mother's  white  garment  falls 
from  her  bare  right  shoulder.  It  is  loosely  tied  with  a  fringed  sash,  and  hanp 
down  in  clinging  folds.  Across  her  knee  lies  a  robe  of  heavier  stuff.  The 
daughter's  dark  frock  is  cut  low  at  the  throat,  and  has  the  sleeves  rolled  back  to 
show  the  plump  little  arms.  Her  round  cheek  is  pres.sed  impulsively  against  her 
mother's  soft  neck."  .         .     t  i-      »         * 

A  very  interesting  account  of  Vigee  Le  Brun  is  given  m  Julia  Augiista 
Schwartz's  Famous  Pictures  of  Children.  See  also  Vigie  Le  Brun  by  Haldane 
Macfall  in  Masterpieces  in  Colour  (Jack). 

PAGE  13  -  Our  Play-time.  This  is  the  picture  of  a  comfortable  kitchen  living- 
room,  and  the  time  is  after  the  evening  meal.  At  the  left  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace  are  t-.o  shelves  which  contain  a  number  of  familiar  articles,  the  long- 
spouted  tea-pot,  two  or  three  tea  caddies  and  jars  on  the  upper  shelf,  and  on  the 
lower  medicine  bottles  and  a  box  which  probably  contains  business  papcrs. 
There  are  two  books  lying  on  the  box,  one  of  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
family  Bible. 

At  the  right  of  the  fireplace  the  kitchen  clock  hangs  on  the  wall,  and 
against  tin-  side  wall  is  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  "dresser"  with  its  shelves 
for  dishes  above  and  the  pot-closet  below.  AlK)ve  the  fireplace  is  a  little  marine 
picture  with  a  boat  coming  to  anchor  in  the  moonlight.  On  the  shelf  may  be 
seen  two  tall  candlesticks  and  an  old  tea-pot.  probably  heir-looms,  and  in  the 
two  jars  are  bullrushes  and  daisies.  Beneath  the  shelves  at  the  left  the  father 
has  hung  his  hat  and  cap.  and  on  the  same  nail  with  the  hat  one  of  the  ch'idren 
has  hung  a  hoop.  Across  the  fireplace  is  a  line  on  which  the  housewife  is 
drying  her  tea-towels. 

The  mother  is  washing  the  dishes  at  the  table,  and  the  grandmother  sits 
in  her  easy-ehair  beside  the  fire  with  her  knitting,  while  the  cat  lies  com- 
fortably at  her  feet.  The  fafher  occupies  the  other  chair  and  enjoys  the  hour 
of  rest  after  his  day's  toil.  Beside  him  stands  his  little  daughter,  the  eldest 
child  of  the  family.  The  little  boy  has  left  his  toys  scattered  on  the  tloor 
while  he  shows  his  grandmother  his  picture  book.  Baby  has  been  on  the  floor 
beside  the  drum  and  bugle  and  kite.  But  Master  Baby  is  attracted  by  the  toy 
horse  which  lies  on  its  side  just  beyond  his  reach.  Then  quite  suddenly  some- 
thing happens  which  causes  everything  else  to  lose  its  interest.  Jlother  looks 
up  from  her  dish-washing,  grandmother  stops  her  knitting  and  lays  her  hands 
gently  on  her  dear  little  grandson's  shoulder  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  won- 
flerful  tiling  which  has  happened.  Father  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  aud 
lifts  his  other  hand  protectingly  and  the  sister  beiuls  forward  watching  with 
delight.    Baby  has  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  horse,  and  so  discovers  that 
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he  can  move  along  the  floor  all  hy  himself.  He  creeps  a  little  way  ami  with  an 
expectant  look  in  his  dear  little  face  puts  out  his  hand  to  touch  the  desired 
object. 

The  whole  charm  of  this  picture  iies  in  the  comfortable  homelike  sur- 
ro.'  lings  and  the  loving,  happy  expres.sion  on  all  the  faces.  All  eyes  even 
those  of  the  cat.  are  directed  toward.s  the  dear  baby,  the  darling  of  the  family. 

PAGE  23 -The  Watwing  Place.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  pictures  which 
Ko.saBonheur  sketched  m  the  days  when,  with  a  lunch  in  her  pocket  and  with 
sketching  block  and  crayons,  she  wandered  over  the  fields,  drawing  whatever 
attracted  her  fancy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  meadow  with  a  marshy  stream  Judg- 
ing from  the  hazy  atmosphere  and  the  short  shadows  the  time  is  the  noon  hour 
of  a  hot  summer  day.  The  brightness  of  the  light  in  the  foreground,  the  ducks 
swimming  in  the  stream,  and  the  hazy  background,  with  its  trees  not  so  much 
concealed  by  distance  as  by  the  atmosphere,  all  add  to  this  impression.  At  this 
hour  the  shepherd,  with  the  aid  of  his  dog,  has  brought  his  tlock  to  the  water  to 
drink;  the  cows  have  also  come  for  the  same  purpose,  and  perhaps  to  stand  and 
cool  themselves  in  the  stream  beneath  the  shade  of  the  great  trees.  But  something 
has  happened  which  attracts  attention,  and  the  shepherd,  his  dog  and  some  of 
his  sheep,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  cow  in  the  foreground  are  all  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  Perhaps  they  have  just  now  spi-.-d  the  artist  who  has  arrived 
and  has  begun  to  make  her  sketch.  The  cow  coming  up  from  the  water  beyond 
the  tree  seems  just  to  have  discovered  the  two  others,  and,  coming  towards  them 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  one  facing  her,  who  stands  all  unconscious  of  the  centre 
ot  interest  of  her  companion  and  of  those  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  river. 

Rasa  Bonheur,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  women  painters,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, Prance,  on  March  22nd,  1822.    Her  father,  who  was  of  Jewish  descent 
"'*^  ^^  "r*^'^*  *"**  ^^^  director  of  the  Free  School  of  Design  for  Girls  in  Paris.    As 
a  child  she  was  very  fond  of  out-of-door  life  and  a  close  companion  of  her  brother 
who  also  became  an  artist.    It  is  said  that  the  two  children  spent  their  days  wan- 
dering through  the  fields  and  watching  the  squirrels  and  wild  rabbits,  return- 
ing at  night  to  play  with  and  feed  their  pet  lamb.    When  the  family  moved  to 
i  aris  from  Bordeaux,  Rosa  went  to  school  with  her  brothers,  who  thought  her 
as  good  a  playfellow  as  any  of  the  boys  in  the  school.    Later  when  she  was 
sent  to  a  convent  she  gave  the  sisters  much  trouble,  because  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  her  school  work  she  would  play  truant  and  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
which  was  then  in  quite  a  wild  state.    There  she  would  spend  her  day  watching 
the  squirrels  and  making  sketches  of  them  in  the  dust  with  a  stick.    At  last 
after  she  had  been  sent  home  from  school  for  intimidating  the  other  little  girls 
by  insisting  on  their  playing  boyish  games  and  also  for  destroying  the  rose 
garden  with  her  wooden  sword,  her  father  decided  to  allow  her  to  remain  at 
home.     She  was  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker,  but  was  so  unhappy  that  her 
parents  were  obliged  to  allow  her  to  follow  her  own  inclination  and  study  art 
She  spent  her  time  in  her  father's  studio  drawing  with  charcoal  or  modelling  iii 
clay.    Lrtcr  she  visited  the  Louvre  and  made  copies  of  the  pictures  which  were 
so  perfect  that  many  stopped  to  admire  them  and  to  encourage  her.    Her  love 
of  animals  was  so  great  that  she  said  she  hoped  one  day  to  own  a  farm  on 
which  she  would  have  two  of  every  kind  of  animal  that  came  out  of  the  ark 
This  love  of  animals  led  her  again  to  the  country  where  she  sketched  animals 
at  work  and  at  rest.     These  sketches  resulted  in  her  first  recognized  picture. 
"Oxen  Ploughing."  which  was  exhibited  when  she  was  eighteen.     This  was 
painted  away  from  home.     Her  father,  whose  failing  health  prevented  him 
from  going  any  distance  from  home,  did  not  see  it  until  it  was  finished    When 
he  made  the  eflPort  to  see  it,  he  was  delighted,  and  exclaimed:   "My  dautihler 
you  will  be  a  great  artist."  ^      ^       ' 
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Prom  this  time  on  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  animal  subji-etK,  and 
worked  so  industriously  that  three  years  after  her  first  picture  had  been  a<-- 
cepted  she  had  exhibited  fourteen  pictures.  When  her  father  died,  she  had 
gained  such  recognition  that  she  was  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  Director 
of  the  School  of  Design  for  Girls,  a  position  never  before  occupied  by  a  woman. 
She  spent  so  much  of  her  time  sketching  in  stock-yards  and  stables  that  she 
found  her  long  skirts  very  inconvenient,  and  finally  decided  to  adopt  men  s 
dress.  Her  famous  picture  "The  Horse  Fair"  requirctl  eighteen  months  of 
strenuous  work  sketching  horses  and  their  grooms,  but  the  success  achieved 

more  than  repaid  her  for  her  efforts.  . 

At  one  time  she  visited  Scotland,  the  land  which  she  desired  to  visit  be- 
cause of  her  own  ar  ;  her  brother's  early  love  for  Scott's  novels.  Her  best- 
known  picture  resulting  from  this  visit  is  "Changing  Pastures,"  which  appears 
on  page  186  of  the  Third  Header. 

ller  love  of  animals  became  so  well  known  that  she  received  presents  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  her  back  garden  became  quite  a  complete  menagerie. 
These  animals  became  perfectly  tame,  and  «"  e  used  to  say  that  to  gain  the 
love  of  wild  animals  one  must  first  love  thei  ■       .     ,       i* 

The  moment  which  Rosa  Honheur  considered  the  happiest  in  her  lite  was 
when  the  Empress  of  France,  who  greatly  admired  her  pictures,  came  to  her 
studio  and  pinned  upon  her  breast  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  After 
her  position  was  established  she  owned  two  homes,  one  in  the  midst  of  Pans 
and  the  other  in  the  country  near  the  village  of  By.  With  her  lived  two  close 
friends  a  lady  and  her  daughter.  Once  when  her  country  home  was  sur- 
rounded by  German  soldiers  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  in  command, 
gave  orders  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  ,  .  .     , 

Rosa  Bonheur  died  in  1899.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  Lfe  which  she 
letl  and  her  rough  and  uwusual  appearance,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  affec- 
tions and  a  delightful  companion,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  An  excellent 
biographical  sketch,  full  of  the  most  intimate  detail,  is  found  in  Stones  of 
Great  Artists  by  Olive  Browne  Home  and  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey  (American 
Book  Co.).  See  also  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton 
(Crowell). 

PAGE  25  -  The  Ntursery.  This  picture  has  for  its  subject  one  which  is  always 
attractive  to  artists,  viz. :  sheep  or  lambs.  The  setting  is  a  beautiful  bit  of 
English  country  in  the  springtime.  One  sees  the  roof  of  a  distant  house  luilf- 
hidden  by  foliage  in  the  background.  Just  inside  the  fence,  which  has  evi- 
dently seen  many  changing  sea.sons,  is  an  old  Eng'.-sh  hawtliorn,  laden  with 
blo.ssoms.  The  woman  aiul  her  little  girl  have  followed  the  path  thrmigh  the 
grassy  flower-strewn  field  to  the  corner  where  the  four  little  lambs  are  to  be 
fed,  and  on  the  way  the  little  girl  has  picked  some  of  the  flowers  which  she 
now  holds  in  her  hands.  The  lambs  have  been  separated  from  their  motliers 
and  are  being  fed  from  a  bottle  just  as  a  baby  would  be  fed.  The  nearest,  a 
sturdy  little  fellow  who  has  learned  to  fight  for  his  rights,  is  being  fed  hr.st, 
while  the  next  one  is  impatiently  trying  to  push  him  aside.  The  thin!  is  forci-d 
to  wait  his  turn  in  patience,  since,  judging  from  lack  of  firmness  m  his  stand, 
he  has  not  yet  grown  strong  enough  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  little  lamb 
across  the  path  is  evidently  the  baby  of  the  group  and  not  nearly  strong  enough 
to  fight  his  wav,  and  mav  even  be  waiting  for  his  first  les.son  in  drinking  from 
the  bottle.  The  woman  wisely  satisfies  the  stronger  and  more  greedy  ot  her 
little  nursery  so  that  they  will  allow  the  baby  lamb  to  have  his  meal  in  peace. 
And  all  the  while  the  little  girl  stands  near  with  a  pleased  and  interested  ex- 
pression, as  her  mother  cautiously  watches  that  the  greedy  little  lamb  may  not 
take  his  milk  too  quickly  and  choke  just  as  a  baby  sometimes  does. 
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fl.„r»^''"i/^™^P  ^■5*'^*  Waterlow,  R.A.,  was  born  at  London  and  stiU  resides 
there.  He  m  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and 
18  a  landscape  artist.  ' 

J!;^^^«if  ^*K*"*iJ!'*!f!!:  7^}^  P'.*'*"''^  '"  «  P'"^"^  f«°cy,  in  which  the  artist  asso- 
Z^Z  1*^«^^°"8*'*  of  the  httle  girl  upon  the  swing  with  the  butterfly  which  she 
seems  to  be  coax.ng  to  light  upon  her  bare  toe.    The  other  butterfly  near  the 

Si  n  ff^°  ...^'"^kM*"'?  ^^^  '^'^'^  ^  '^  ""™'^t«^  by  a  kindred  nature.  To 
add  to  this  thought   the  draping  on  the  child,  which  has  spots  upon  it  similar 

1  flvl^^  V-P°"  "  •'""'■'^y  «  *'"?«•  her  light  white  <lraping  bem-ath  this  and 
her  flying  hair  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  swing,  all  seem  to  point  out  the 
similarity  between  the  care-free  child  and  the  butterfly.  The  setting  of  this 
picture  IS  a  beautiful  bit  of  park,  with  its  large  trees  fading  awav  into  the 
perspective  of  the  background,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  day  beauti- 
tully  brought  out  in  the  high-light  upon  the  leaves  above  the  child,  and  fallins 
upon  her  head  and  blowing  hair. 

Kate  Macready  Dickens,  the  second  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  was  born 
in  Devonshire  Terrace  at  London  in  1889.  She  was  named  for  her  mother  and 
for  Macready,  the  celebrated  actor,  who  was  her  godfather.  Dickens  was  very 
fond  of  his  family,  and  his  two  daughters  especially  were  his  very  clo.se  com- 
p..  Moiis.  Kate  Dickens  began  to  study  art  when  quite  a  child  and  receivcl 
\"m  '?"'*'^"...  *"  '"  London  and  in  Paris.  She  was  married  in  1860  to  Charles 
Allston  Collins  an  arti.st  and  writer,  who  died  in  187:1,  after  a  long  and  trvin*' 
Illness.  >  nee  her  marriage  with  Charles  Edward  Perugini,  an  artist  of  Italian 
parental  bom  in  Naples,  she  has  made  her  home  in  Kensington.  Her  paint- 
ings are  mainly  portraits  and  subjects  connected  with  childhood,  and  she  has 
exhibited  m  the  London  Royal  Academy  and  in  the  New  Gallery. 

PAGE  48  -  On  the  Alert.  This  solitary  stag  stands  on  guard  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood.  An  unusual  sound  has  caught  his  ear  and  he  stands  with  head  erect 
ej.re  pricked  up,  and  eyes  watching  with  worried  gaze,  striving  to  catch  bv 
sight  or  hearing  the  cause  of  the  sound  or  the  direction  from  which  it  comes 
Ihe  ground  is  lightly  covered  with  snow  and  the  trees  in  the  foreground  are 
bare,  but  farther  back  one  sees  through  the  bare  branches  the  needles  of  the 
evergr(>en  trees.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  beautiful  form  of  the  stag  as  he 
stands,  his  arched  and  branched  antlers,  his  long  thin  legs  so  fitted  to  carry  him 
tar  and  fast,  his  rounded  body  and  furred  neck,  and  the  face  almost  human  in 
Its  expression  of  hunted  fear. 

The  picture  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  artist's  appreciation  of  the  grandeur 
and  solitude  of  nature,  and  of  the  regal  independence  of  her  animals  The 
great  stag,  while  showing  in  his  eyes  a  certain  fear,  yet  stands  in  his  own 
kingdom,  with  supreme  power  to  overcome  difficulties  evident  in  his  every  line 
Neither  rough  ground  nor  tangled  undergrowth  nor  gnarled  branches  can  hold 
this  great  creature,  were  he  to  find  it  necessary  to  turn  in  flight. 

The  story  is  told  of  Landseer  that  at  one  time  wlien  he  was  visiting  Sir 
Walter  Scott  he  was  persuaded  to  join  in  a  deer  hunt.  A  fine  stag  bounded 
out  111  front  of  him  and  he  was  about  to  raise  his  gun  to  shoot.  But  in- 
stead ot  shooting  he  tossed  his  gun  to  a  servant,  and  taking  out  his  pad  and 
pencil  he  made  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  beautiful  animal.  He  was  much  hap- 
pier with  his  sketch  than  if  he  had  had  the  stag  dead  at  his  feet  It  was  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Rosa  Bonheur  looked  upon  the  animal  world  See 
pa  go.  293. 

PAGE  58 -Hiawatha's  Brothers.     The  picture  shows  the  young  Indian  boy 
liiuwatha  seated  upon  the  roots  of  a  great  tree  in  his  native  forest.     He  is 
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wearing  the  suit  of  doe-skins  and  moccasins  made  for  him  by  his  Grandmother 
Nokom's,  and  in  his  hair  is  a  feather  which  was  the  Indian's  favorite  head- 
d"eM  Around  him  are  the  birds  and  animals  who  have  lost  all  fear  of  him 
and  have  come  to  look  upon  him  as  their  brother.  Upon  his  knee  is  a  little 
^"l  to  whom  he  has  just  pven  a  nut,  and  the  htt  e  ««"«*  is  tarmng 
over  and  over  in  his  paws  and  feeling  it  with  his  teeth  to  find  out  if  it  is 
quite  perfect  before  running  away  with  it  to  his  winter  store-house.  The  little 
bird  at  his  elbow  and  one  of  the  two  m  the  tree  are  watching  as  if  hoping 
their  time  to  be  fed  will  come  next.  The  rabl'it«'\*he  foreground  are  turned 
away  unconcernedly,  as  if  they  were  so  sure  of  t^e  boy 's  friendship  that  there 
was  no  need  of  their  remaining  on  guard  or  watching  him  The  deer  in  the 
background  are  also  listening,  and,  with  heads  turned  towards  him,  seem  to  be 
waitrng  their  chance  to  show  their  friendship  for  the  Indian  boy  who  has  be- 
come  the  beloved  friend  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  forest.  See  page  138 
Section  III  entitled  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"  from  Hiawatha  might  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  picture. 

Innes  Fripp,  the  painter  of  the  picture,  is  a  contemporary  artist  an(i 
book  illustrator. 

PAGE  77 -Which  Blaj  ^eep?  Leading  down  from  the  low-branched  fir- 
tree,  someone  has  dug  out  steps  in  the  ground,  and  to  "^rengthen  their  edges 
ha.s  placed  poles  with  litte  wooden  stakes  to  hold  them  in  place.  To  this  cool 
and  shady  place  the  St.  Bernard  dog  has  brought  her  two  puppies  Here  she 
rests  with  her  forepaws  comfortably  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  top  step, 
while  the  puppies  play  near  her.  Everything  has  been  quite  happy  and  undis- 
turbed; but  the  little  girl  who  has  been  playing  on  the  lawn  near  by  has 
grown  tired  of  her  toys  and  games,  and  h^  looke<i  around  for  a  new  interest 
All  at  once  she  spies  the  puppies  and  is  delighted  with  t^^e  th«"Kjt  °*  f  «^ 
new,  uve  playfellows.  She  has  chased  them  around  for  a  *hile  but  not  far 
enough  away  to  cause  the  mother  dog  to  rise  from  her  place  in  the  shade  and 
claim  them.  Then,  as  the  child  and  the  puppies  weary  of  the  game,  the  little 
girl  picks  them  up  and  goes  over  beside  the  dog  in  rather  a  teasing  frame  of 
mind  The  puppies  are  not  enjoying  the  game  quite  as  much  as  the  littL  girK 
She  has  gripped  them  both  firmlr  under  the  forelegs,  and  as  she  sits  down,  the 
puppy  in  her  left  arms  feels  himself  somewhat  insecure  and  scratches  against 
her  dress  and  against  the  mother  dog's  paw  with  his  bind  feet  to  try  and  find 
a  firm  foot-hold  The  hind  legs  of  the  other  puppy  are  probably  just  touching 
the  ground  beside  the  little  girl,  but  not  firmly  enough  for  him  to  get  a  foot- 
hold and  to  climb  up  as  he  would  evidently  like  to  do.  The  mother  dog  is  not 
quite  sure  that  the  little  girl  is  asking  "Which  may  T  keep?"  just  in  fun,  and 
seems  from  her  worried  expres.sion  to  vd.h  the  child  had  gone  somewhere  else 
to  play  The  troubled  fac^of  the  dog  and  the  mischievous,  laughing  eyes  of 
the  child  are  so  close  together  and  *^orm  such  a  strong  contrast,  that  we  in- 
tuit iv"ly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  child's  game  and  feel  like  laughing  with 
her. 

PAGE  80  -  Head  of  a  Dog.  This  dog  reminds  one  of  the  larger  of  the  two  dogs 
in  Landseer's  picture  of  "Dignity  and  Impudence."  Seepage  30L  He  Des 
in  the  straw  and  with  paws  over  the  edge  of  the  front  board,  looks  out  ex- 
pectantly. From  his  gentle  eye  we  may  judge  his  nature.  Many  artists  have 
painted  dogs.  Landseer  made  them  almost  human;  Van  Dyck  has  dogs  a-s 
toys  and  plavthings  in  many  of  his  portraits,  but  Rosa  Bonheur  gives  to  all 
her  animals  ar.  intelligence  and  a  cham-'ter  which  is  all  their  own  She  makes 
them  noble  and  independent  of  any  instinct  but  that  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them.    See  page  293. 
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PAGE  90 -Preparing  for  Market.  The  scene  of  this  picture  is  a  farmyard 
with  the  thatehed-roof  building  prettily  shaded  with  trees.  At  the  left  is  the 
pump  and  beside  it  is  the  fanner's  wheelbarrow.  On  the  empty  half-barrel 
with  a  cloth  thrown  over  it  is  the  lantern  which  has  been  used  to  light  the 
early  hours  of  morning  before  sunrise,  mid  against  the  barrel  stands  a  twig 
broom.  The  farmer,  dressed  in  the  smock  of  a  European  peasant,  is  busy  ar- 
ranging his  market  baskets  in  his  two-wheeled  cart,  while  the  horses  har- 
nessed the  one  in  front  of  the  other  with  their  heavy  work  harness  stand 
patiently  waiting  for  him  to  finish  his  task.  The  two  women  are  filling  the 
baskets  with  farm  produce  and  handing  them  to  the  man  as  they  are  ready, 
while  on  the  ground  are  bunches  of  celery,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  beets  tied 
ready  for  market.  The  two  women  are  evidently  mother  and  daughter,  and  one 
cannot  but  admire  their  health  and  beauty. 

Francis  Wheatley  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  and  was  born  at  London  in  1747 
He  began  to  study  art  at  a  very  early  age  and  while  still  young  won  severai 
premiums  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  first  work  to  receive  public  notice 
was  a  number  of  ceiling  decorations  in  which  he  assisted  the  artist  Morti- 
mer. During  the  years  between  1765  and  1783  he  exhibited  many  pic- 
tures at  the  Society  of  Arts.  These  pictures  represented  domestic  scenes 
similar  to  the  one  given  here,  and  he  also  exhibited  many  portraits,  in  which 
the  figures  were  generally  represented  on  horseback.  lie  vt^as  elected  as 
Associate  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  in  the  same  year 
painted  "Preparing  for  Market."  In  1791  he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academi- 
cian, lie  died  on  June  28th,  1801,  from  an  acute  attack  of  gout.  "  Wheatley 's 
studies  in  the  streets  and  markets,  and  in  the  homes  and  country  resorts  of 
the  people,  form  a  precious  chapter  in  the  pictorial  history  of  Hritain  "  See 
fr'kt   ^'""'^"•'     ^'*"'"   '^'^'■^   "'"^    ^^"''   ^'■*   ^y   J-    Edgcu.-nbe    Staley 
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PAGE  107 -Return  to  Harbour.  The  fisherman  and  his  son  had  left  home 
early  in  the  morning,  hoping  for  a  good  day's  fishing.  Now  they  are  return- 
ing, and,  judging  from  the  portions  of  the  catch  in  evidence,  their  hopes  have 
been  fulfilled.  Only  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  seen  in  the  picture  but  it  is  a  very 
interesting  part.  The  stern-sail  is  furled,  and  the  old  fisherman  with  his  lan- 
tern beside  him  and  dressed  in  sou'wester,  oilskins,  and  overalls,  sits  com- 
fortably enjoying  his  clay  pipe  and  managing  the  rudder.  The  boy  in  high 
rubber  boots  and  sweater,  with  a  round  knitted  cap  on  his  head,  rests  his  elbow 
on  the  side  of  the  boat  and  looks  out  over  the  sea.  Beside  him  are  the  great 
oars  which,  in  time  of  calm,  would  be  fitted  into  the  row-locks  on  each  side  of 
the  beat.  Thrown  over  the  oars  and  partly  on  the  seat  in  front  is  a  fishing 
net  with  Its  rope  edge,  to  which  are  tied  the  sinkers  that  hold  it  in  place  under 
water.  Just  at  his  feet  is  a  partly  overturned  basket,  with  a  large  sea-fish  and 
shell  fish.  Another  net  is  thrown  over  the  seat  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat 
and  coils  of  rope  wound  round  the  extra  mast  which  is  carried  in  ease  of 
accident.  The  iight  on  the  waves,  the  two  sea  gulls  following  the  boat  and 
the  restful  positions  of  the  man  and  boy  all  speak  of  the  well-earned  rest  and 
peace  of  the  evening  hour. 

The  position  and  expression  of  the  old  man  indicate  nothing  but  supreme 
content,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy  there  is  a  something  which  it  is  impossible 
to  fathom,  as  he  gazes  probably  towards  the  lights  of  the  distant  harbor  What 
his  thou^,hts  are  we  cannot  tell ;  we  can  only  imagine.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
Longfellow  may  suggest  something: 

"A  boy's  will  ig  the  wina's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  lontf,  long  thoughts." 
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George  Haquette  was  bom  at  Paris  about  1840,  and  after  an  ordinary 
common  school  education  took  up  his  art  studies  in  his  native  city.  "His 
favorite  study  is  the  sea  in  all  its  moods,  and  he  is  already  a  great  favorite 
both  in  France  and  in  America,  where  his  works  are  readily  purchased  at 
high  prices." 
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THIRD  READER 

FRONTISPIECE  -  The  Shepherden.  This  simple  pastoral  picture  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  Millet,  whom  Lerolle  has  followed  in  his  more  recent  pic- 
tures. In  the  distance  one  sees  very  much  the  same  landscape  of  harvested 
grain  or  hay  as  in  "The  Gleaners,"  while  behind  the  trees  on  the  left  is  a  man 
ploughing.  The  tall  beech  trees,  with  their  peculiar  smooth  bark,  which  sep- 
arate the  harvest  land  from  the  pa.sture,  are  still  in  leaf.  Their  position  in 
the  picture  is  unique  and  has  the  effect  of  extending  the  distance  beyond  them 
and  throwing  the  main  subject  prominently  into  the  foreground.  Here  we 
have  the  shepherdess  in  very  modern  dress  of  dark  skirt  and  white  blouse, 
with  rude  leather  shoes,  and  her  coat  or  shawl  gracefully  thrown  over  the 
stick  which  she  carries  over  her  right  shoulder.  Her  left  hand  is  held  back 
towards  the  pet  sheep  which  follows  close  behind  her.  One  admires  the  grace- 
ful curve  of  the  arm  and  the  healthy  beauty  and  contentment  expressed  by 
the  whole  figure.  The  other  sheep  move  contentedly  along,  grazing  as  they 
go.  They  have  grown  part  of  their  new  fleece,  and  that,  with  the  harvested 
field  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  leads  one  to  believe  the  time  to  be 
early  autumn.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  Millet's  "The 
Shepherdess"  to  be  found  in  Jean  Francois  Millet  by  E.stelle  M.  Hurll  in  The 
Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton). 

Henri  Lerolle  is  a  contemporary  French  artist  who  began  his  career  by 
painting  airy  landscapes  of  beautiful  trees.  Later  he  painted  interiors  of 
broad  dimensions  in  which  he  maintained  the  same  diffused  daylight  of  his 
landscapes.  To  this  he  added  the  interest  of  some  human  story  by  some  sug- 
gestive incident  or  situation.  His  latest  pictures  are  of  peasant  life  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  Jlillet,  and  he  maintains  in  them  the  same  hazy  silveriness  of 
atmosphere,  and  the  same  picturesqueness,  even  though  generally  he  clothes 
his  figures  in  a  decidedly  unpicturesque  mode  of  dress.  "Lerolle  is  a  wealthy 
man,  and  paints  only  because  he  wishes  to  do  so.  This  gives  him  also  the 
privilege  of  painting  just  what  pleases  him."  See  Picture  Study  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson  (Macmillan). 
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PAGE  33  -  Simplicity.  This  picture  is  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  artist 's  favorite  nieces,  Offy  Palmer,  who  lived  with  him  for  several  years 
before  her  marriage.  The  little  girl  is  sitting  on  a  grassy  bank  beneath  a  tree, 
with  a  background  of  thick  foliage.  At  the  left,  stretching  back  towards  the  sky- 
line is  a  green  field,  with  a  stream  and  with  distant  trees  breaking  the  line.  The 
child,  dressed  in  white  with  sash  and  low-cut  neck  and  frilled  mob  cap  over  her 
dainty  curls,  looks  towards  the  left  with  a  pensive  expression  on  her  little  face, 
which  is  turned  in  profile.  The  position  is  easy  and  natural.  The  slight  droop 
of  the  shoulders  and  the  upturned  hands  carelessly  placed  in  her  lap  reveal  the 
childish  lack  of  self-consciousness.  A  colored  reproduction  of  the  painting  Ls 
found  in  the  First  Rfodrr  of  The  Nova  Scotia  Headers  (Macmillan), 

Sir  Joshim  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters  the  world  has 
produced.    He  had  little  early  technical  training  and  knew  practically  nothing 
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of  the  study  of  anatomy,  no  nee««ary  to  a  painter  of  iwHraits.    But  in  plare  of 
these  he  had  a  rare  g.ft  of  ..atehing  the  personality  of  his  sitter  and  oftentimes 
gave  to  his  pictures  the  thought  of  some  story  or  action,  as.  for  exampU-    the 
pjcture  of  "Master  Cn^we  Dressed  up  as  Henry  VIU"  or  of  "Mrs    I'avne- 
(Ullway  and  her  Child  playing  '  IMck-a-back. '  -    He  painte,!  in  all  somethhg 
over  .l(m  portraits,  but  because  of  his  love  of  experimenting  with  .liff 'rent 
materials  and  mixture  of  paints,  many  of  these  have  not  stoo<l  the  wear  of  time. 
While  Reynolds  was  at  his  best  iii  his  portraits  of  men,  his  stu.lies  of  .•hii.lren 
are  most  interesting.     In  his  huge  octagonal  stu.lio  he  had  manv  things  with 
which  to  interest  his  httle  sitters,  and  the  happy  hours  whi.-h  thl-v  spent  with 
hm  enabled   him   to  catch   them   in   their  most  attractive   moo,l.;  ami    poses. 
Stephens  says:    " Reynol.ls.  of  all  artists,  painted  children  best-  kn.-w  most  of 
cniKlhood,  depicted  its  appearance  in  the  truest  and  happiest  si)irit  of  com.'dy 
en  ered  into  its  changeful  soul  with  the  tenderest.  heartiest  sympathy,  plav/d 
wUh  the  playful,  sighed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  mastered  all' the  crift  of'in- 
ifi^t.^'i^ol"*'*'"*.  ^"'•^"°',''''  ^'^  ^<"'°  «t  i'lympton-Earl's,  Devonshire,  on  July 
Ibth,   172.}.   and  was  tlie  .seventh  child  of  the  family.     Moth   his  fatluT  and 
mother  came  from  scholarly  and  clerical  families.     He  attended  his  father's 
grammar  school    but  was  a  rather  idle  scholar.     Frmn  his  very  earliest  ace  ho 
could  not  help  drawing,  and  once,  when  his  father  found  a  sk'eteb  on  the  back 
of  one  of  hisexcTcises  he  wrote,  "This  is  drawn  by  Jashua  in  school  out  of 
pure  Idleness.       But  although  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  his  ordinary  studies. 
ne  mastered  a  treati.se  on  perspective,  drew  portraits  of  all  tlu'  members  of  his 
lamily,  and  copied  the  prints  in  books  belonging  to  his  father. 

In  1740  after  some  indecision  as  to  whether  he  should  become  an  artist  or 
an  apothecary,  he  decided  in  favor  of  art  and  became  apprenticed  to  the 
studio  of  Thomas  Hunter  in  London,  his  father  and  his  eld.-st  sister  providing 
the  nece^ssary  money.  He  remained  there  some  time,  an<l  then  went  to 
v^f^'u"  .'  J*  "'  ^'''^^  *'•'  returned  to  London.  After  his  father's  death  in 
1746  he  hyed  with  two  unmarried  sisters  at  Plymouth  Dock  and  studied  and 
worked  hard  at  portrait  painting. 

In  1749  Reynolds  hatl  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Commodore  Keppel  who 
offered  him  a  passage  abroad  on  his  vessel.  While  on  board  Reynolds  painted 
the  portraits  of  practically  all  the  officers  and  was  treated  by"  Keppel  as  an 
intimate  friend.  During  these  travels  he  met  with  an  accident  which  caused 
the  injury  to  his  lip  which  is  noticeable  in  all  his  later  portraits.  After  recov- 
ering from  this  accident,  he  travelled  to  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Rome  and 
studied  for  two  years,  the  money  for  his  expenses  being  provided  by  his  two 
sisters.  During  this  time  he  made  caricature  .sketches  into  which  he  introduced 
most  of  the  English  gentlemen  then  living  at  Rome,  and  also  kept  note 
books  which  contain  many  sketches,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1752  much  improved  by  his  study  and  experi- 
ences abroad.  He  bore  with  him  the  scar  upon  bis  lip  and  sutTered  from  deaf- 
ness caused  by  a  cold  caught  while  painting  in  the  Vatican.  He  brought  back 
with  him  a  pup  and  protege,  Guiseppe  Mnrdii,  who  was  his  first  subject  for 
portrait  after  his  return  to  London.  Lord  Edsecumbe.  who  had  introtluccd 
hira  to  Commodore  Keppel,  again  oecame  his  patron  and  induced  many  of  his 
friends  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits. 

His  life  from  now  on  is  a  .story  of  unbroken  success.  lie  became  a  man  of 
many  social  as  well  as  artistic  interests,  and,  along  with  Dr.  Johnson  who 
became  his  closest  friend,  founded  a  Hterarv  chd),  hi  1763  t'le  Soci.ly  of 
Artists  was  formed  with  a  Royal  Charter  and  Reynolds,  although  declining 
to  be  a  director,  became  enrolled  as  a  member.    In  1768  his  scheme  to  form  a 
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Royal  Academy  was  carried  into  effect  and  he  waa  knighted  on  April  2lBt  of 
the  ume  year,  shortly  before  the  first  exhibition. 

Reynolds  never  married,  and  took  to  live  with  him  his  niece,  Mary 
Theophila  Palmer,  the  second  daughter  of  his  widowed  sister,  who  remained 
with  him  until  her  marriage  in  1781.  After  this  her  sister  lived  with  Reynolds 
and  cared  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime.  lie  painted  portraits 
of  the  king  and  queen,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  practically  all  of 
the  nobility  and  the  celebrities  of  his  time.  Also  his  later  pictures  show  much 
interest  in  child  subjects  and  many  of  his  most  famous  pictures  are  fanciful 
pictures  of  children. 

His  second  great  friendship,  which  was  also  contemporary  with  his  friend- 
ship with  Dr.  Johnson,  was  with  Goldsmith,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  poem 
The  Deserted  Villnge,  writing:  "The  only  dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my 
brother,  because  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead. 
Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you."  Goldsmith's  death  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  artist,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  most  unusual  thing  that  on  the  day  of  the 
poet's  death  he  did  not  touch  a  pencil. 

His  work  continued  with  unbroken  energy  and  enthusiasm  until  1791, 
when  he  became  totally  blind.  This  and  a  disea-se  of  the  liver  caused  his  death 
on  February  23rd,  1792.  The  greater  part  of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  to 
his  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  and  he  also  macle  many  other  be(iiiests  of  money  and 
pictures.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  England,  and  perhaps  Europe,  has  not 
known  a  greater  artist.  See  tHr  Joshua  Reynolds  by  Estelle  M.  Ilurll  in  The 
Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton),  Key  Holds  by  S.  L.  Rensu.san  in  Masterpieces 
in  Colour  (Jack),  Reynolds  by  Randall  Davies  (Macmillan),  British  Painters: 
Their  Story  and  Their  Art  by  J.  Edgcumb«j  Staley  (Jack),  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
by  William  M.  Boulton  (Methuen),  and  Great  English  Painters  by  Francis 
Downman  (Richards). 

PAGE  56 -Lions  at  Home.  This  is  a  study  of  the  "family  life"  of  the  great 
king  of  beasts.  Although  Rosa  Bonheur  made  her  st  .dies  for  this  picture  from 
animals  in  captivity,  she  has  happily  placed  them  in  their  native  wild  setting, 
but  without  the  melodramatic  ferocity  which  one  so  often  sees  in  pictures. 
The  two  huge  parent  lions  are  lying  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  and  basking  in 
the  sunshine  in  very  much  the  same  way  two  cats  would  do.  The  kittenlike 
young  ones  nestle  against  the  mother;  two  are  asleep,  while  the  third  is  just 
awake  and  quite  bright.  The  background  of  gray  rock  and  gnarled  tree- 
trunk  would  in  color  be  a  good  contrast  to  the  tawny  skin  of  the  two  great 
beasts.  Some  sounds  seem  to  have  caught  their  attention,  and  both  are  listen- 
ing intently.  The  female  has  her  head  half-turned  protectingly  towards  her 
young,  and  even  the  little  one  who  is  awake  feels  the  hunting  and  hunted 
instinct  of  his  kind  and  listens  with  pricked-up  ears.  This  picture  is  still  an- 
other example  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals  which 
she  painted,  and  her  ability  to  make  the  resting  animal  express  alertness  and 
activity.    See  page  293. 

Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  in  Stories  of  Great  Artists  (American  Book  Co.) 
says:  "Rosa  Boul.eur  often  out  down  her  brush  to  go  out  and  play  with  her 
pets.  She  was  not  afraid  of  an.  animals.  She  would  even  pa.ss  her  hand  through 
the  mane  of  a  lion  that  she  had  never  seen  before.  After  she  had  owned  one  a 
little  while,  it  would  come  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  and  beg  for  a  caress.  Her  most 
famous  lion  was  Nero,  a  great  wild  beast.  He  lived  for  years  in  her  garden. 
JIany  times  was  this  old  lion  painted  by  his  mistress.  We  see  him  in  'An  Old 
Monarch'  and  'The  Lions  at  Home.'  One  time  Rosa  Bonheur  left  Prance  for  a 
while.  She  sent  Nero  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  while  she  w£  ray.  When  he 
was  sent  there,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  something  was  happening.    He  lashed  the 
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■ides  of  the  cage  with  his  tail,  and  roam!  all  the  way  to  PariH.  Vvon  the  arti«tV 
return,  ahe  vi«ted  Nero.    She  found  him  blind  an.l  dying  of  homSn^    She 

III  SStKll^S  ai'oT  Sr^LT^  •"  '"'''^-''-  ''^  '^^'^  »>-• 

nearly  he  whole  bac-kground  and  very  soft  and  indiHt^iet  in  outlVne  is^tlf 
peanant-H  cottage  with  the  large  shade  trees  before  it.  His  wife  ai  baby  have 
been  watehing  from  the  gateway  of  the  rude  fence  for  his  home-coming  af^er 

ad  shovel  the  thought  of  home  and  rest  and  the  warm  welcome  awaiting  him 
must  have  iM-en  yciy  grateful.  Everything  is  dropped  to  have  a  play  w"fh  t le 
baby.  Baby  IS  just  learning  to  walk,  so  mother  puts  her  on  the  gi-ound  aS 
follows  with  loyuig  support  while  father  kneels  on  on.-  knee  and  hdds?!  his 
jjand  to  catch  the  su.all  twldler.  The  whole  charm  of  the  painting  lies  n  iS 
homely  «.tt.ng  and  truthfulness  to  nature.  The  simple  dress  of  the  mothe? 
and  child,  and  the  father  in  his  work-a-day  garb  with  his  heavy  woalen  sabots 
or  sh,H;s  one  of  which  is  half  slipped  from  his  foot  as  he  kneels??  natural- 
TT,  !,.*''\?,T '°".^.  "'.  t''«  P«''''"<'''  ^^^^  «»  their  interest  centred  upon  the 
en,ld.  the  ehjld  itself  with  its  arms  stretched  out  in  joyful  weleomi^aTshow 
the  earnestness  of  the  arti.st  and  his  real  love  of  his  subject 

M.  S.  Emery  in  /Tom;  to  Enjoy  Pictures  (Prang)  has  the  following  very 
careful  descriptions  of  "First  Steps^':  "This  picture  makes  its  appeal  at  once  tj 
Z„Jf^  r^T^  »>»'"*n,!'y">P»th.es.  The  people  in  the  pieturrare  far  from 
beautiful  They  are  ordinary,  hard-working  peasant  folk.  But  the  self-forgetful 
love  of  this  man  and  w-oman,  guiding  their  baby's  uncertain  feet,  makes  them 
akm  to  everybody  who  has  a  warm  heart  of  his  own. 

"As  we  look  at  the  page  we  seem  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  kneeline 
man;  we  see  the  things  in  the  picture  at  about  the  angle  at  which  we  should  see 
them  If  nr  eyes  were  on  the  same  level  as  his.  The  people  are  not  drawn  as  if 
v,e  were  looking  down  on  them,  m  either  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense,  but  as  if 
we  were  one  or  them. 

"The  heavy  awkwardness  of  the  man's  pose  is  undeniable,  empha.sized  by 
the  uncompromising  ugliness  of  those  sh  ipeless  wooden  shoes  and  of  the  trousers 

Kfrf^tf  "i7f/,^''*.  ^^.  *",™'-  ^"^  y^^  ^^  ^'^"^  «*  «"»'tl«  n»ng«ne  of  brute 
strength  and  fatherly  teuilerness  there  is  in  the  outstretched  arms      We  can 

trace  so  plainly  the  union  of  the  right  arm  with  the  trunk,  and  the  union  seems 
80  strong  and  hrm  and  flexible,  that  it  impresses  us  with  its  pure  anima"  vS 
and  yet  the  gesture  of  the  man's  limbs  is  full  of  affectionate  invitation  and  en- 
courflgc*in(*nt. 

"See  the  character  in  the  mother's  arms,  too;  how  sure  their  lines  There 
IS  nothing  seductive  or  siren-like  about  them,  but  they  have  a  certain  'denend^ 
able  look  that  is  full  of  homely  attractiveness.  If  they  tried  to  ^"ay  wHh  a 
fan  they  might  be  as  clumsy  as  a  cow;  but  let  them  be  trusted  with  a  £  to 
carry  or  a  helples^  baby  to  protect,  and  they  can  be  relied  on  for  faithful  els 

?;(!  S.TS.kl^ST.Knt  ^»°*  '"■'■"■"''•  >-"'  «^"  «p««E «' .  S 

Almost  everything  is  horizontal-as  we  say,  figuratively,  'on  a  d^ad  lev<4  '  T °^ 
lieavy  spade  and  wheelbarrow,  the  clumsy  garden  fence,  the  rough  earth  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  httle  cottage  in  the  background,  all  so  closely  shut  n  with! 
out  any  suggestion  of  a  far  outlook,  even  into  the  sky.-these  uniU  to  make  us 
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fi>«>l  tlin  l)ari>  Nimplicity  of  theM>  peamnt  liven  and  the  narrownem  of  their  apir- 
itiiat  hori/onM. 

"Anil  yet, — evidently  even  thin  dull,  Nmall  Hcran  of  a  world  ia  larife  enough 
for  real,  human  happinem,  and  theite  people  have  the  key  to  it!  Though  backa 
may  be  bowed  and  mum-leH  may  be  iitilTen«'d  in  the  endletw  routine  of  toil,  yet 
there  iM  a  Nolid  Hatiafaction  in  the  management  of  a  cottage  and  a  patch  of  vege- 
tablcN  all  one'H  own;  there  in  the  HatiHfaction  of  coaxing  tender  young  planta  to 
grow  out  of  inert  earth,  and  the  delight  of  aiding  tentler  young  liveti  to  grow  out 
of  ht'lplcNH  infancy  into  consciouH,  m-lf-active  power.  The  man  and  the  woman 
do  not  «lirt'elly  look  at  each  other  at  all  in  thm  picture,  yet  the  artist  makcH  uk 
ftfl  the  frank  onenewt  of  their  liven,  linked  an  they  are  by  that  toddling  baby  fig- 
ure. Indeed,  the  three  flgure«  practically  make  one.  The  outntn'tched  arms  of 
the  father  and  the  child  make  a  line  to  all  intentw  and  purpow's  continuouH,  like 
the  horizontal  line  of  a  broad,  irregidar  II  ahape  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
Hpace.  The  little  gap  that  Ih  left  we  Hll  in  with  our  own  im-'gination.  The  nimple 
theme  of  family  affection  in  quite  perfect,  and  the  picture,  aa  a  picture, — that, 
we  find,  in  beautiful,  too. 

"The  better  we  know  thin  drawing,  the  more  we  Hee  in  it.  We  begin,  per- 
hapH,  by  pardoning  itn  rude,  commonpi...e  mibject  and  detail  for  the  sake  of  the 
tender  human  feeling  underlying  it  all ;  but  after  a  while  we  see  that  the  picture 
is  act\ially  l)eautiful  in  itself.  The  lights  and  darks  melt  into  each  other  ao 
softly ;  the  strong  masses  of  dark  in  the  clothing  of  the  two  older  people  are  so 
unobtrusively  sartnl  from  looking  wparate  and  'spotty,'  and  made  to  look  aa  if 
they  belonged  to  each  other  by  the  outreaching,  uniting  shade  of  the  man  'a  arm 
and  the  baby's  arm ;  the  dark  spaces  of  tree  foliage  overhead  repeat  the  emphatic 
note  in  the  figures  below,  bending  over  them  in  so  kindly,  protecting  a  way,  some- 
what as  the  parents  In-nd  over  the  chihi:  yes,  this  artist,  who  chose  to  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  life  painting  simple  peasants  at  their  work,  did  know  how  to 
make*  something  wonderfully  beautiful  and  impressive  out  of  that  seemingly  un- 
promising material.  We  cannot  (piite  tell  where  the  charm  of  the  composition 
ifs,  but  we  feel  it.  There  is  sometli  j?  about  the  way  the  picture  is  put  together, 
like  the  'something'  inside  the  wordless  melody  of  an  old  Irish  song,  which  wins 
a  place  in  our  hearts  and  keeps  it. 

"Millet  had  his  own  characteristic  ways  of  working.  lie  showed  us  what 
he  wanted  us  to  see  with  him — nothing  useless  or  irrelevant  to  the  main  idea.  He 
was  not,  in  this  sketch,  concerning  himself  at  all  with  the  detailed  features  of 
this  particular  Jean  and  ^larie.  It  was  the  tender  fragrance  of  rude,  ignorant, 
toil-worn  lives  that  he  want»"d  to  make  real  to  us,  not  the  exact  image  of  any  one 
particular  couple  identifiable  in  the  parish  records  of  one  j)articular  French  vil- 
lage. If  we  would  be  sure  that  it  was  intention,  not  carelessness,  which  left  the 
faces  blurred,  let  us  notice  liow  perfectly  the  artist  expres.sed  all  the  small  details 
about  which  he  did  care  to  spend  his  time.  See,  for  instance,  the  sagging  hang 
of  the  garden  gate;  see  the  sngg«'stion  of  muscle  in  the  man's  right  arm,  closely 
outlined  by  the  clinging  shirt  sleeve.  And  see  how  perfectly  the  stooping  woman 
and  the  baby  stand  out  against  the  background  of  the  fence.  The  grayness  of 
the  woman's  right  arm.  for  example,  is  almost  the  same  as  the  grayness  of  the 
fence  pickets,  and  its  outline  seems  entirely  unobtrusive ;  yet  there  is  no  confusion 
between  them  as  there  would  be  in  an  amateur's  drawing.  We  feel  that  the 
woman  and  the  child  are  much  nearer  us  than  the  fence;  there  is  acttially  an 
open  airy  space  between  her  right  shoulder  and  the  wooden  palings.  How  does 
Millet  give  us  this  feeling  of  airy  space  between  two  solid  bodies,  just  by  leynig 
gray  lines,  almost  alike,  side  by  side  on  a  sheet  of  paper?  This  is  one  of  the 
fa.scinating  mysteries  of  a  master's  workmanship." 

PAGE  104 -Grace  Darling  and  Her  Father.  This  picture,  painted  soon  after 
tli(f  event  itself,  portrays  the  incident  related  in  < ;     text  with  which  it  is  con- 
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r^«.  4^  „•?  .h     //'"*';i.''"2''""'u*"''  '•■«".'  •'"•.^-"t  it>«.|f  H,ul  from  th..  nol.^ 
^^Liuf^-  ;   °'  <he  //anc/ftoo*.     It  may  with  advantage  be  compared  with  a 

PAOK  133  -  Th*  OniMwlAton.    Thw  picture  In  more  correctly  nametl  in  a  liHt 

Melon.       The  mibj.H.t  of  bopgar  boyn  in  a  favorite  witli  tlie  Rreat  painter  and 

tniit     and      Two  Hoys  Kat.nff  Urcad  and  Fruit  with  a  Dog,"  althouirh    h^ 
laHt-namcd  pi.-tures  have  the  additional  feature  of  a  dog  aiu.ougri  tli. 

In  the  picture  tlie  two  boys  are  seated  near  a  wall  which  is  bronLd.t  n..t  in 
veiT.  strong  light  and  sha.le.  The  natural  po«.  and  irdcr7.t"l  ex^' -'^  of 
ea..h  s  noticeable.  H„th  are  raggt^l  little  urchins  of  the  street,  sc.rcev  cov- 
ered by  the.r  rags.  Yet  both  figures  are  b,.ttutiful  in  their  phvsi  I  stn,  Kth 
h^ndfTi'f'T'  "'"'  rr  "  *"™;'*"*'  ^y  ♦»"■  «P>"">idly  n,o,lel|.  r  'S 
boy  with  the  melon  and  the  knife  has  generously  given  his  eon.panion  a  share 
s.i,tl%  ""*;,■"'/  J"'i'f'"»/'-«'«  t»H.  rin.ls  s^rewVin  the  forcgrou  .1  and  he 
sticks  from  the  bunches  of  grapes  at  the  left  the  feast  has  l^-en  going  on  f  r 
hvTh  rV  .TV/"''*'^^"'''"'*  in  "hmlow  at  the  left  is  beautifully  brough!  o  J 
by  the  high-lights  on  the  grapes  an.l  wicker-work.  The  mischievous  ad  sal  i- 
hed  gleam  in  the  vyi-n  of  the  boy  with  the  grapes,  and  also  the  half-serious 

hf,^T'°A  ""  *^'  ?"'\**'  "'^  "**'-•  ^'^'"^  '0  "«  *»'«  ■rtisfs  keen  "use  of 
humor.    As  one  writer  has  said,  ''How  thoroughly  alive  are  his  bejgar  hovs 
how  deheiously  human  their  gesture  and  attitu.le;  what  humor  l3  in    hS 
knowing  smiles!"    In  fact,  although  most  of  AIuHllo's  works  are  represen  a 
tmns  of  religious  subjects  since  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 

O^niro^  ?'•''  ^'*"''■  ♦«?.«•"»  «»^»'  •"''»J''*'t«  as  are  here  represented.    ''Tho 
Grape- haters"  is  at  present  in  the  Art  Gallery  at  Munich 

„,  ..'?,  •,  "'^"  """y""*  '"  ^^'""'>"'>  l'i<^tures  of  Real  Boys  and  Girls  (Lane) 
sa>^:  "MuriUo  was  very  poor,  but  his  heart  was  set  on  being  an  «r*ist  I, 
order  to  make  enough  to  k.-ej.  soul  and  body  together  he  would  stann  f ., 
market-place  and  make  rough  sketches  in  brilliant^colo.^  ?o  a«S  tt  t  nfS^ 
of  he  passer-by-a  possible  buyer  of  his  pictures.  All  around  him  were  it.  Us 
of  vegetables  and  old  clothes,  an.l  gipsies  and  muleteers  were  evcrv  w  ,'r.'  It 
t  was  the  ever  present  beggar  boys  that  Murillo  chose  for  the  subjects  of  h'is  n ic 
tures  Their  inexhaustible  fun  and  never-en.iing  appetite  for  fruits  an.l  sv.hs 
put  them  in  po.sitions  just  fitted  for  interesting  picVures.    The  im.ora  t   ro  .Jl? 

TeToVi"; '°  T^^yi  »'"'!'^'"^  "*  '"«'-^«''  knew  nothing^of  th  '"arti  ft 
ncTit  of  what  they  bought,  but  th.-y  saw  in  the  pictures  true  lik.-ii..s.s../of  M  « 

'4  t7on'h;tv^ST'  ?"•;  .*"  """V-  ^''*\^"^'-  ''^  ^^i-iiio'k.!^  ti.:  i^;^ 

traits  of  the   boys  of  the  street'  were  to  stand  as  great  masterpieces  of  chil.lr  ..i "« 

fhe  stT't  ^^'^-  "?  •'^"^  ^  ^r^'  ^  "^"'""^•'  <»'-.v  are  absolu  c^:  tru  a  .  ow 
the  street  boy  just  as  he  is.  Murillo  felt  the  f.-dings  of  th.-se  bovs  an.l  1  ouS  t 
heir  thoughts  so  his  portraits  of  them  give  us  an  iiisight  intoXir  ,,  'r  S^ 
JIappy-go-lueky  beggars,  picking  up  their  living  as  best  they  can  but  alwavs 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  What  do  they  care  about  a  kk'k  or  cuf  now 
«f  i/'^'n'  -  ^u  •"  ^'\  *•'"*  ''°"'*"''  ♦»  their  nets.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  not  one 
of  Muri  lo's  'beggar  boy.s  pictures  is  in  a  gallery  of  Spain  to-day. T^ir  of  the 
best  of  them  are  m  Munich.  Germany,  and  are  considered  by  the  custLd  an  as 
among  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  gallery  "  ^         cuMou.an  as 

Born  at  Sevillr  at  the  end  of  the  year  lul7  and  at  ten  years  ol.l  left  «n 
orphan.  Murillo  grew  up  un.ler  the  protection  of  an  unc  e  in  law  I  c  blan 
to  study  art  soon  after  his  tenth  year  under  Castillo,  a  relation,  who  taught  h.ia 
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the  elemfnt.ry  ntlM  of  painting  ami  cirmwinf.  At  the  ««•  of  twtntytwo  he 
wM  VhSwn  iTpon  hi.  owrr«ource.  .nd  then  began  hU  |^.nti„g.  of  co.,n  ry 
Joole  and  bcmrar  bovii.  In  1643  he  determined  to  go  to  Madrid  and  * .  <  the 
Kl  Jf  hU  MloSntryman  and  arti-t.  Vala«,ue..  Here  he  wm  t.va.jnl 
with  great  kindnew  and  liberality,  and  he  greatly  improved  hw  coloring  by 
eopvil?rthe  work,  of  Vala^iuei  and  Van  Dyke.  In  1646  he  began  to  paint  for 
iimall  Kuma  pictunni  for  chur.h  decoration,  and  continued  to  paint  for  churchen 
and  convent,  until  hU  death  in  1682.  which  wan  caui.ed  by  fl;"  *»"»«'  P«  "t- 
ing  "The  Marriage  of  Ht.  Catherine."  Hw  mamage  in  1648  to  a  wealthy 
Spaninh  lady  and  the  large  mimM  which  he  received  in  later  life  for  hw  pic 
ti  rcH  n.8.-  him  independent  ami  enabled  him  to  devote  all  hw  time  ami  atten- 
tion to  art.  Sff  page  US.  See  alM  Murilh  bv  H.  L.  HeiwuHan  in  XIaiUr- 
"P^in  "Lr  (Ja?k?.  MuriUo  by  E.telle  M.  ilurll  in  77-.  1^-^^^ ^ 
Sfrir»  (Houghton),  and  The  Painttr$  of  the  8ckool  of  SevUle  by  N.  Scntenach 
(Duckworth). 

PAG K  l."i8  -  DlcnltT  and  ImpttdanM.  Thi.  picture  wan  first  exhibited  by  I^and- 
wer  ill  lH;tO.  It  W8«  later  bought  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mdl.  who  benucathcd  it  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  It  w  one  of  the  many  pictiircH  of  .logs  paintwl 
by  the  great  artist,  ami  illuHtrates  his  love  of  these  animals  who  were  hw  con- 
utant  companions.    See  page  386.  _       , ,  •     ai     ■       i  n      » 

An  interesting  story  of  Landsi'er's  love  for  dogs  w  told  in  »\ont»  of  Ureat 
ArtUts  by  Dlive  Hrowne  Home  and  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey  (American  Hook 
Co  )  •  "Dogs  are  very  intelligent.  They  know  a  friend  immetliately.  Strange 
dogs  often  came  up  to  Lands«'er  on  the  street  and  riiblied  lovingly  against  him. 
He  was  in  a  large  company  one  time.  Some  great  dogs  came  bounding  into  the 
room.  Such  a  noise  as  their  barking  made!  The  ladies  were  afraid,  and  one 
timid  little  girl  began  to  cry.  The  dogs  went  up  to  Laiids.-er.  and  soon  became 
iniict  v'  n  h«  .p„V,.  to  them  in  a  low.  soft  tone.  'Oh.  I  di.l  not  know  those  were 
your  do^,.,,  Mr.  LamlNcer!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies.  'I  never  saw  them  be- 
fore,' answered  the  artist."  n^,     ,         it 

The  two  dogs  here  represente«l  form  a  strong  contrast.  Ihe  Ucnncl  Ik^- 
longs  to  the  great  bloo<lhonnd  whose  real  name  was  Grafton.  He  lies  et  the 
enlranee,  his  two  paws  hanging  out  and  ealmly  looks  around  in  a  critical 
and  dignified  way.  His  small  friend,  a  Scotch  terrier,  is  resting  liesule  him, 
and  the  attention  of  the  two  dogs  is  attracted  by  some  sound.  Here  the  win- 
trast  bvcomes  evident  not  only  in  size  and  strength  but  in  cliaraetcr.  The 
great  hound  with  all  his  strength  and  size  and  really  fierce  nature  regards  the 
source  of  the  sound  with  calmness  and  dignity.  While  his  small  friend,  with 
cars  pricked  up  and  head  forwa.-d  and  tongue  half  out  and  at  one  side,  sliows 
a  curiosity  and  impudence  which  seems  a  joke  when  one  considers  that  tlic 
great  pnvvbesitle  him  is  almost  as  big  as  his  head.  Yet  the  little  head  is  so  placed, 
near  and  half-leaning  against  the  big  dog,  that  we  know  at  once  they  are  the 
greatest  friends.  .  ,,..    ,  .,  •         . 

Further  Estelle  M.  Hurll  says  of  the  two  dogs:  "Perhaps  something  of 
the  gravity  of  the  hound's  countenance  is  due  to  the  looseness  of  the  skin  almut 
tlie  head,  making  folds  which  suggest  the  wrinkles  in  an  old  man's  face.  The 
eyes,  too,  are  rather  deep  set  and  impress  one  with  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
tiie  dog's  intelligence.  How  unlike  are  the  shining  round  orbs  of  the  little 
terrier!  The  hound's  sleek  short-haired  coat  comports  well  with  his  dignity, 
while  the  long  tangled  hair  of  the  terrier  suits  his  impudent  character.  With 
the  long  overhanging  ears  of  the  larger  dog  are  amusingly  contrasted  the  small 
sharp  poiiiU  slamliiig  upright  on  his  eompanion's  ht-ad.  Finally,  were  the 
two  dogs  to  lift  up  their  voices  to  greet  the  new  arrival,  an  odd  duet  would 
be  produced  by  the  deep  baying  of  one,  broken  by  the  short  sharp  yelps  of  the 
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♦Uh  Si  M  "  P""^  »Mtam.  The  Mone  of  thw  paintinff  1.  laid  In  the  Scot- 
tish I  Khl«n.U.  an.  ha«  rather  more  ..f  a  laiKlHoapT,  a.-companinu.nt  than  Uu^ 
mr  "'  Ro-'Jonheur.  picture-,  probably  bee.u«e  it  ireHontamor^  of  a 
..?7  I  '"•ny '>thm  whieh  picture  rather  the  in.Jivi.lual  inatomiea!  Mrenirth 
and  eharaetiriHticn  of  the  animali  wliicl.  ahe  iwrtraya.  Ste  page  S91  the 
pietur..  M^K  pa.nte.!  .luring  a  tour  which  the  «rti«  mrnl.  through  tlie' Hiffh 
Un.U  of  Scotland,  attracted  there  by  her  lovr  for  the  writing,  of  Sir  WaUer 

hill  it  "^'Ti.'"  *''."  ^••«  0/ the  •hepher.lH  and  dop,  have  been  feeding  on  the 
yi.  K  I'"'  "'*I'™Z'  *'"'  '•"""♦■^  '"  "•^'••'•''l  by  the  diHtant  hilU  which 

form  the  backgroun.!.  The  pasturen  wh  .h  have  been  o.Tupi.Hl  for  m>me  time 
have  iMN-n  grazed  bare,  and  it  in  necennary  to  tin.l  new  green  fee<li„g  ground 
Ther..fore  it  im  nece««ry  to  move  the  Mheep  a.row  the  lake,  and  for  thin  pur- 
pone  broad  «at.bottom.^i  boatn  are  used.  The  right  kin.l  of  day  in  chS«.n 
uiZ  y^u  '?  •"■'"■r'y  ■  "PP'-  °n  the  water.  One  boat  with  ita  loi.l  of  living 
Hheep  packetl  an  closely  aa  if  they  were  in  a  nlieep  pen  on  land  haa  nearlj 
rcache.l  the  oppwute  nhore  of  the  Loch.  The  other  with  the  two  aturdy  bon- 
netted  Scotsmen  rowing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  haH  atill  aome  distance  to  go 
aiKl  the  man  in  the  stern  la  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  in  order  to  direct  their 
courm>  The  Nheen  are  ao  clo^-Iy  huddled  tog..ther  that  they  are  aimply  a  maaa 
of  wool  an<l  head^.  yet  this  very  lack  of  imlivi.lual  treatment  shows  clearly  the 
character  of  sh^ep,  which  at  the  best  aie  timid,  easily  directed,  and  handled 


mi 


nWi?  1  ?^  r^f""^  u^"""?  one  knows  the  story  of  Cinderella  who  was 
obliged  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  the  household,  and.  when  that  was  finished 
to  sit  alone  by  the  kitchen  fireplace  while  her  proud  stepsisters  enjoyed  them' 
selves  at  balls  and  parties,  of  the  fairy  go<lmother  who  with  her  fairy  wand 
made  It  jiossible  for  Cinderella  to  go  to  the  Prince's  ball,  and  of  the  good  for- 

P  "t  */'**/■'"!'<'  °' •*■    ^  <{rmm;  Fairy  Tales  edited  by  Jamea  II.  Passett  in 
I'ockrt  t  lassies  (Jiacmulan). 

The  pii'ture  shows  the  result  of  the  fairy  godmother's  magic  when  the 
pumpkin  from  the  ganlen  Ixcame  a  gilded  coach,  the  mice  six  prancing  horses 
and  the  rat  a  livened  coachman.  The  outfit  is  certainly  a  p'  sing  op-  and 
the  size  adds  to  the  fairy-tale  idea;  but  one  rather  hopes  that  the  whole  will 
grow  as  the  fairy  gcKlmother  raises  her  wand,  or  poor  Cinderella,  who  is  to  be 
traiLsformcd  into  a  lady  in  gay  evening  attire,  will  have  difficulties 

"The  setting  in  an  old-fashioned  kitchen  with  its  flagstone  floor  and  open 
fireplace  with  an  iron  pot  hanging  on  the  spit.  Although  Cinderella  is  pic- 
tured m  the  b,.gin.ung  of  the  story  as  lonely  and  sad,  here  the  fairy  godmother 
with  her  benevolent  face  and  magic  wand  has  already  transformed  her  irod- 
child  with  the  promise  of  pleasure.  Cinderella,  in  her  homely  garb  stands  in 
plea.sant  -::tioipa..o.,  and  seems  to  be  admiring  most  of  all  the  little  prancine 
horses.  One  adn^  .^  her  dainty  oval  face  and  abundant  hair,  the  well-mod- 
elled arms  and  hai.  is.  and  the  beautifully  shaped  bare  f-et  -vhich  are  soon  to 
be  covered  with  t!-.-  fairy  glass  slippers.  The  contrast  d,  «  between  that 
of  r.ndorella  and  the  fairy  godmofln-r  is  marked,  and  pictures  how  the 

pretty  girl  will  appear  later  in  her  frock  with  a  fine  and  uuinty  full  skirt  over 
which  she  will  wear  a  quilted  satin  over-skirt  like  the  godmother's   only  of 
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course  long  with  sweeping  train,  her  velvet  bodice  with  panniers  and  dainty 
frills,  and  with  powdered  hair  piled  high  upon  her  shapely  htad. 

\V.  II.  ^(argetson  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  and 
of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild.  lie  was  born  in  1861  and  was  educated  at  Dul- 
wich  College  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  resides  .^*  Blewbury  in 
England. 

PAGE  221  -  In  Charge  of  the  Flock.  This  picture  by  J  ■  t..  ■  Mhuvo.  a  )ntch 
painter,  is  another  example  of  the  many  beautiful  sheep  ,  it  acs  i.i  'ihr  ilani- 
toba  Readers.  The  whole  peaceful  scene  attracts  one's  dtt^atic;.  as  a  unit 
and  has  the  restfulness  which  makes  a  picture  pleasing  to  live  with.  The 
woodland,  much  in  shadow  with  its  flecks  of  light  upon  the  leaves  and  breaking 
through  upon  the  ground,  the  old  herd-man  with  his  knotted  stick  and  pca.sant 
smock,  ant'  the  sheep  grazing  with  no  fear  of  harm — all  have  a  deciilcd  Millet 
atmosphere.  Another  characteristic  picture  by  Anton  Mauve,  which  may  b« 
studied  in  this  connection,  is  "Evening."  It  is  to  be  found  in  A  Guide  to  Pic- 
tures by  Charles  II.  Caffui  in  The  Guide  Series  (Doubleday). 

Anton  Mauve  was  born  in  Laandam  in  1838.  His  family  opposed  his  wish 
to  become  an  artist,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  followed  his  own  inclinations  and 
worked  with  great  enthusiasm  under  his  master.  Van  Os.  Never  robust  in 
health  and  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  his  works  were  somewhat  marked  by 
an  undertone  of  sadness.  He  was  much  appreciated  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  won  medals  in  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  Ilis 
paintings  represent  Dutch  landscapes,  and  he  painted  pictures  of  cattle  with 
much  skill.    He  died  at  Arnhem  in  1888. 
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PAGE  235 -Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.  This  painting  is  by  Briton  Riviere,  a 
painter  of  animals  who  has  painted  them  in  a  way  equalled  by  none  except  by 
Landseer  and  Ro.sa  Bonheur. 

Richard  Muther  in  his  Historn  of  Modern  Painting  (Dent)  says:  "Amongst 
the  painters  of  animals,  Briton  Riviere  standi  alone  through  his  power  of  con- 
ception, and  his  fine  poetic  view,  while  in  all  his  pictures  he  unites  the  greatest 
simplicity  with  enormous  dramatic  f'^rce.  Accessory  work  is  everywhere  kept 
with"  1  the  narrowest  limits,  and  everywhere  the  character  of  the  animals  is 
magnificently  gra.sped.  He  paints  them  as  they  are,  a  symbol  of  what  humanity 
was  once  itself,  with  its  elemental  passions  and  its  natural  virtues  and  failings. 
Amongst  all  animal  painters  he  is  almost  alone  in  resisting  the  temptation  to 
give  the  lion  a  consciousness  of  his  own  dignity,  the  tiger  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  sevageness.  the  dog  a  consciousness  of  his  own  understanding.  But  the 
point  is  that  in  which  he  joins  issue  with  the  painters  influenced  by  Greeve: 
he  introduces  his  animals  into  a  scene  where  there  are  men  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  the  ma.sterpiece  of  1872  'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den'  the  Prophet  Daniel 
stands  unmoved  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God  amid  the  lions  roaring  and 
showing  their  teeth,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  in  their  hunger,  yet  regarding 
him  with  a  mysterious  fear,  spellbound  by  the  power  of  his  eye." 

Everything  in  the  picture  is  made  secondary  to  the  thought  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  man  and  the  Divine  control  of  the  animal  ferocity  of  the  lions. 
Tht:  background  is  tha  bare  stone  wall  of  the  cage  or  den  with  the  light  striking 
it  the  right  and  bringing  into  prominence  the  manacled  figure  of  Daniel. 
Tl  .areground  is  bare  except  for  a  few  scattered  bones.  Daniel  stands  facing 
th  ionp  and  his  bound  hands  and  bared  feet  show  his  u'ter  helplessness  as 
fai  as  n  physical  power  is  concerned.  The  central  line  seems  to  be  that 
which  nr-H't  be  drawn  from  the  prophet's  eye  to  the  eye  of  the  great  Bnimal 
standing  directly  in  front  of  him  and  gazing  ^nto  his  face.    The  other  lions 
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represent  every  possible  phase  of  ferocity  suddenly  checked  from  action  The 
Jion  at  the  right  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to  show  fear,  while  the  head  above 
with  the  mouth  open  showing  the  frightful  teeth  seems  to  be  uttering  a  wild 
f^u  I  /  ?'d.lion  beside  the  central  beast  is  completely  cowed,  and  the  female 
at  the  left  is  m  a  fawning  position  as  one  might  see  a  cat  as  it  rubs  itself 
against  a  person.  The  only  one  of  the  beasts  which  seems  to  be  in  half-treacher- 
ous motion  IS  the  one  at  the  back  at  the  extreme  left.  Even  he  is  held  in  check 
by  the  I  ower  which  protects  the  servant  of  God.    The  picture  is  based  upon 

Briton  Riviere  was  born  at  London  on  August  14th,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  St.  JIary  Hall,  O.xford.  After  living  for 
some  time  m  Kent,  engaged  in  the  work  of  illustrating  and  painting  in  oils 
ami  in  water-colors,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  in  1870,  and  still 
resides  there  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  an  Honorary  Fellow 
ot  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  is  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Koyal  Academy.     His  paintings  are  very  numerous. 
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FOURTH  READER 

FRONTISPIECE -Heads  of  Angela.  Miss  Oflfy  Palmer,  Revnolds's  niece 
wrote  of  her  uncle  in  1786:  "My  uncle  seems  more  bewitJhed  than  ev^r  S 
his  palette  and  pencils;  he  is  painting  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  truth 
IS  that  every  picture  he  does  seems  better  than  the  former."  See  paqe  298 
It  was  in  this  year  that  he  painted  his  picture  of  cherub  heads  or  "Heads  of 
Angels,  which  like  Rossetti's  "Rosa  Triplex."  is  one  head  in  different  posi- 
tions. The  child  in  the  painting  is  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Lord  William  Gor- 
don ;  .she  died  unmarr.ed  in  1831.     It  is  interesting  to  study  the  face  which  is 

f^reiread'^nf  tri"\^*""-^r  ^T  ^^'  P'*'^"''*'-  *«  ""^ice  the  beautiful  broad 
forehead  and  the  bright  yet  gentle  eyes,  straight  nose,  rosebud  mouth,  and 
oval  ..utline,  and  then  to  trace  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  in  the  other 
four  positions.  One  might  call  the  four,  beginning  at  the  right,  the  listening 
child,  the  singing  child,  the  meditative  child,  and  the  enquiring  child.  Th! 
background  of  clouds  growing  into  a  foreground  of  deeper  tone  with  the  .♦rong 
ight  res  mg  first  on  the  little  singing  head,  and  terminating  in  t'  ight 

light  in  the  centre  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  features.  One  cou.  ,rcelv 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  and  effective  picture  of  childhood.  The  ...iniing 
London  ^  ^^     '^"^  ^^''^^  °^  preservation,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at 

ni  ^^''^f\'^^-  Hurll  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series 
a„j^  fl""^  f'"'-  '"  ^"""^  position  of  the  live  heads  the  expression  varies 
and,  looking  from  one  to  another,  we  may  trace  through  the  series  the  child's 
changing  moods.  Let  each  face  tell  its  own  story,  and  perhaps  we  may  learn 
some  hing  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  behind  it.  Here  at  the  lower  leftS 
pv!  nin'"/  «l^  f '  *«""?  °«^  object,  a  strange  bird  or  flower,  and  fixes  her 
}itl  J.^^      ff  ^^^"-  y^'^'^e-awake,  enquiring  mind,  quick  to  notice  all  that 

f«l  r.  f"^'.''''^  ^\'^  °°w  in  an  ob.serving  mood.  The  expression  of  the 
face  just  above  is  very  thoughtful  and  perhaps  a  little  puzzled  Life  brines 
many  hard  questions  to  the  serious  child,  and  this  is  one  of  the  little  eirl's 
riensive^inocds.  The  two  upper  faces  at  the  right  show  quite  another  expre^ 
sion  the  lips  of  both  are  parted,  and  they  seem  to  be  singing.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  rapturous  faces  sometimes  seen  among  choir  bo>s  when  the 
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music  lifts  them  out  of  their  surroundinfirs.  All  d  Oldish  trouble  and  questions 
are  forgotten,  as  the  two  faces,  flooded  with  light,  s  im  to  look  into  the  glory  of 
heaven.  And  now  the  head  is  turned  and  the  child  gazes  directly  out  of  the 
picture  with  far-seeing  eyes.  The  expression  is  of  perfect  contentment.  Rev- 
nolds  was  by  nature  a  true  lover  of  children,  and  many  years  of  experienc*. 
had  taught  him  to  u  i  lerstand  their  ways.  Lady  Qordon  must  have  felt  rich 
indeed  to  have  instead  of  one  commonplace  picture  five  of  the  dearest  faces  her 
little  girl  could  show,  preserved  on  a  single  canvas."  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant 
in  Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and  Girls  (Lane)  also  says:  "Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  to  the  manner  born,  a  bachelor,  rather  unapproachable,  and  with 
little  enthusiasm  except  with  his  little  girl  friends.  That  he  understood  girlhood, 
his  numerous  pictures  of  them  give  ample  proof.  In  fact,  no  artist  has  ever 
surpas.sed  Reynolds  in  picturing  the  real  girl,  for  no  one  has  ever  gotten  nearer 
to  the  shy  little  miss  anil  has  felt  her  longings  and  learned  her  secrets  more  truly 
than  this  austere  man.  Surely  the  companionship  between  the  childless  man 
and  his  little  sitters  was  a  very  close  one,  or  he  could  never  have  caught  so  many 
fleeting  expressions  from  the  little  miss  who  posed  for  all  the  faces  in  the  '  Angel 
Heads.'  " 

PAGE  18-SpaniBh  Peasant  Boys.  This  is  another  of  Murillo's  famous  pic- 
tures of  peasant  or  beggar  children.  See  page  301.  One  barefoot  boy  with 
a  merry  dimpled  face,  white  teeth,  and  bright  eyes  has  been  playing  by  himself 
on  the  street  pavement.  Before  him  are  two  balls,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
has  a  stick  with  a  handle  with  which  he  has  been  placing  the  balls  in  a  diagrim 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  Judging  from  the  engaging  smile  on  his  face,  he 
has  succeeded  in  placing  them  where  he  wants  them.  The  other  boy,  with  his 
little  dog  and  earrj'ing  a  pail  in  one  hand  while  in  the  other  he  has  a  thick 
piece  of  bread  which  the  dog  would  gladly  share,  has  come  along  and  stops  to 
see  the  game.  With  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  a  very  serious  and  calculating 
face,  he  stands  in  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  game.  The  whole  is  so 
delightfully  natural  that  this  ordinary  situation  becomes  an  unusually  pleas- 
ing picture. 

Estelle  M.  Ilurll  in  Murillo  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton)  has 
an  excellent  note  on  the  beggar  children  as  painted  by  Murillo:  "All  the 
large  cities  of  southern  Europe  swarm  with  beggar  children.  In  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Seville,  the  modern  traveller  is  beset  with  them,  and  it  was  much  the 
same  way  in  ilurillo's  time.  One's  needs  are  very  few  in  these  southern  coun- 
tries. The  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  poor  take  no  thought  about  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  the  soil  yields  so  abundantly  that  food  costs  little.  A  crust  of 
bread  and  a  bit  of  fruit  are  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  These  conditions 
and  the  enervating  climate  tend  to  make  the  people  indolent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  good-natured  and  merry  that  for  all  their  idleness  we  cannot  help 
liking  them.  Some  of  the  child  beggars  are  so  bewitching  in  their  manners 
that  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  a  coin. ' ' 


PAGE  49 -A  Herd  of  Buffaloes.  This  picture  has  for  its  subject  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  swarmed  over  the 
prairies  of  the  north-western  part  of  North  America.  See  the  lesson  on  page  99 
of  the  fHfth  Reader  and  the  note  on  page  180  of  the  Handbook. 

The  picture,  painte<l  of  course  from  the  animals  in  captivity,  represents 
the  buffaloes  in  winter  time  wandering  over  the  snow-covered  prairie.  In 
advance  are  three  buffalo  bulls,  the  leaders  of  the  herd.  The  one  in  the  di.""- 
tance,  and  also  the  nearest  of  the  three  leaders,  keeps  a  .sharp  lookout  for  an;" 
fiign  of  danger,  while  the  centre  one,  as  well  as  many  of  the  herd  behind,  keeps 
his  head  near  the  ground  in  the  hope  of  finding  any  stray  blades  of  grass  where 
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the  snow  may  have  been  blown  away  by     le  wind.    L  he  ground  fades  into  the 

sky  at  the  homon  with  scarcely  a  line  where  one  beginf  and  the  other  ends 

J"!  ^^'^'"••Llandscape  is  familiar  to  one  who  knows  the  v..3teru  prairies      A 

sketch  r'.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  given  on  page  293.  '•^■Jtern  prairies.     A 

fn'^^^^V ^"/u  V^I-  ^^^^f  '^^*"" '°  ^^^  ?*«*»"•«  ««'-"es  out  the  description 
m  the  text  and  the  additional  details  given  in  the  notes  on  page  111  °^'"'P"°" 

is^q     TT  ColeyBurne- Jones  was  born  at  Birmingham  on  August  28th 

K,n  i'«.T.'t"''l*'^n**n^'"^A^^"'^'''  S'^hool.  Birmingham,  and  matrS-' 

.  '^    ?  ^nl°*  ^''1*^''  9?"*'S«'  ^'^f""'-    "«  undergraduate  da^s  werrDassod 

at  Exeter  College,  where  his  greatest  friend  was  William  Morris  ^NeHher  of  the 

pnfd":?tS^t"Uautferof";b^  '^"''f  •^t™"'^  «'-*'^'^'  «'^^""^»'  ^"♦5' .-'  >- 

pressea  with  the  beauties  of  the  medimval  romances  which  influenced  so  much 
of  their  later  works     Burne-.Iones  intended  studying  for  the  church  am'  da""v 

So?^hf  JT''?-  /*  '^'  '""''  *''"«  ^'  ^««  not  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
thought  of  his  future  career  to  prevent  him  wishing  that  he  might  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Crimean  War;  but  this  wish  could  not  be  cw?ied  out  on 
account  of  his  delicate  constitution.  carriea  out  on 

♦I,  ^<F  i!°  u*"  J  r™^  ^^  ^"'^  °°*  accomplished  anything  in  the  way  of  art  al- 
though  he  had  frequently  amused  the  boys  of  his  old  school  and  his  fellow 
students  at  Exeter  with  sketches  and  cartoons.  ii„t  on  vLwinrsome  mura 
W  rir'  ^^''^  ?rf^"'  ^^  ?''"''"*'°e  at  Oxford,  he  was  greatirunp"S 
by  hem  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  artist.  They  were  greatly  at 
traced  to  each  other  and  Rosst  '  invited  Burne-Jones  to  his  stiulio  ^Th; 
outcome  of  this  was  that  Bume-Jones  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  C  urch  and 
began  h.s  carr^-  as  an  artist.    For  years  he  followed  his  master   R^setti   so 

Wili^'ri  A.    ^-  ^f'""^'  *°  distinguish  the  works  of  one  f rom' trX;. 

AViUiam  Jl..ns  also  gave  up  his  idea  of  the  church  and  became  an  artist 
ajad  a  manufacturer  of  art  furniture,  stained  glass,  beautiful  books!  and  S 
the  founder  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  He  and  Burne-Jones  lived  and  workS 
together  un  il  1859,  when  Morris  married.  In  1860  Burne-Jones  nTrriS 
Georgiana,  G..ughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Macdonald,  a  Weslevan  minkter  at 
Mancheste.  and  sister  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  mother.  In  1864  he  se  tied  aJ 
The  Grange  m  West  Kensington  where  he  Ih-ed  until  h..  death 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  as  the  society  of  artists  consisting  of 
Burne-Jones  Morris  Rossetti,  and  Ford  Madox-Brown  caUed  themL  ves  h^ 
Mnrr^f^l  ^  u,  P"^'"  mind  through  their  pictures  and  the  poems  of  WHUam 
Morris  that,  although  of  such  an  unusual  type,  they  received  satisfactory  preS 

tTonTart  In  ^S^'^Trr^'T"'  ''''^'^  with  favor  their  somewhat  unTon'^eT 
A„oi  "'^^•,  I'»,\885  Burne-Jones  was  elected  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  later  withdrew,  as  his  works  in  his  own  opinion  were  out  of 

"ZZ  'Ini'  ^•'«.^^?,«''tM'''?  °^  the  Academy.     In  1878  the  exhibltTon  of  Ws 
JMerlm  and  Vivien"  at  Pans  won  him  foreign  recognition 

His  works  were  very  numerous,  and  ideas  flowed  so  rapidly  that  he  had 
many  pictures  begun  at  the  same  time.    These  ho  finished  as  the  thought  devd^ 

fi?m  nf  wTr'''"Tr*''^°^/n'^"'  for  stained-glass  windows,  carried  out  by  the 
firm  of  William  Morris  &  Co  as  well  as  water  colors  and  oil  paintings 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  many  honors  were  bestowed  upon  hini   includ- 

n^h"  fsos"'''^  ^'""'-  V  ^"^'"'^  ^'"^^el^  '^  ^^^^-  "«  died  sifddenly  'on  June 
1  th  1898;  a  memorial  service  was  held  iu  his  honor,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  eft  a  son,  Philip,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
and  a  daughter  who  married  his  biographer.  Jlr.  J.  W  Mackail  Spa  R.fJZ' 
Jones  by  A  Lys  BaMry  in  Masterpieces  in  Colour  (Jack  and  The  pfe'RaphaeU 
toHh)  ^'  ^"'^''"  ''^  ^*'  Popular  Library  of  ZfTunck- 
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PAGE  «  :he  Oleanwt.  The  scene  of  this  painting  is  laid  in  the  harvest  field 
of  a  hup.  .inn  in  France.  In  the  distant  background  on  the  left  are  the  many 
farm-buildings,  and  just  before  them  the  farm  superintendent  on  horseback. 
All  along  the  field  in  the  background  are  great  stacks  of  grains  and  near  them 
still  remain  some  sheaves  and  still  more  grain,  which  is  being  raked  together 
preparatory  to  being  tied  into  sheaves.  A  load  of  grain  is  being  drawn  to- 
wards an  unfinished  stack.  In  the  foreground  and  stretching  back  towards 
the  stacks,  the  grain  has  been  harvested.  But  in  the  field  some  few  scattered 
heads  of  grain  escaped  the  rake,  and  as  is  customary  in  Prance,  gleaners  are 
allowed  into  the  field  to  gather  these  for  their  own  use.  This  custom  of  glean- 
ing is  an  ancient  one,  and  the  picture  recalls  to  mind  the  scripture  story  of 
Ruth.  The  French  farmer  would  expect  to  bring  ill-luck  and  bad  harvest  upon 
himself  were  he  to  refuse  the  gleaners  admission  to  his  field,  but  the  gleaning 
must  be  done  in  the  daytime  to  prevent  dishonesty.  The  three  women  at  work 
in  the  picture  with  their  quaint  head-dress,  simple  frocks,  and  heavy  wooden 
shoes  are  typical  peasant.s.  From  their  positions  one  may  gather  that  they 
represent  three  stages  of  life — an  old  woman,  a  matron,  and  a  young  girl.  Tlie 
one  standing  and  simply  bending  over  is  the  old  woman,  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  stoop.  The  middle  one  with  one  hand  upon  her  knee  and  steadily  pushing 
ahead  is  the  matron  who  in  her  streagth  is  earnestly  looking  to  the  need  of 
her  household.  The  third  in  a  somewhat  coquettish  attitude,  with  cape  ends 
pinned  back  and  hand  resting  upon  her  back,  still  so  far  forgets  herself  that 
she  works  steadily  on  that  she  may  gather  as  large  a  sheaf  as  possible.  Estelle 
M.  Ilurll  calls  attention  to  the  S(iuare  outline  of  the  middle  figure  which  de- 
notes solidity  and  strength,  and  to  the  beautiful  curves  in  the  outline  of  the 
third  woman,  while  the  lines  of  the  standing  figure  curve  towards  the  other  two 
"enclasing  the  throe  in  a  mound-like  figure  not  unlike  a  wheatstack  in  shape." 
She  also  says:  "We  note  how  much  more  detail  the  background  of  'The  Glean- 
ers' contains.  This  is  because  the  figures  do  not  come  above  the  horizon  line, 
as  do  those  in  'The  Angelus'  and  "The  Shepherdess.'  There  the  eye  must  be 
led  upwards  by  minor  objects,  to  take  in  the  entire  panorama  spread  be- 
fore us." 

Richard  Muther  says:  "And  what  deep  intuition  of  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  'The  Gleaners'!  They  do  not  seek  compassion,  but  merely  do  their  work. 
It  is  this  which  gives  them  loftiness  and  dignity.  They  are  themselves  products 
of  nature,  plants  of  which  the  commonest  is  not  without  a  certain  pure  and 
simple  beauty.  Look  at  their  hands.  They  are  not  hands  to  be  kissed,  but  to 
be  cordially  pressed.  They  are  brave  hands  which  have  done  hard  work  from 
youth  upwards." 

An  excellent  detailed  description  of  "The  Gleaners"  is  given  in  Jean 
Franqois  Millet  by  Estelle  ^I.  Ilurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton) 
and  in  Picture  Studi/  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  by  L.  L. 
■yV.  Wi'son  (Macmillan).  See  also  Millet  by  S.  L.  Bensusan  in  Masterpieces 
in  Colour  (Jack).    See  page  284. 
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PAGE  89  -  Florence  Nightingale  in  Her  Hospital.  This  picture  is  a  sketch  of 
the  interior  of  a  part  of  Florence  Nightingale's  Hospital  at  Scutari,  made  on 
the  spot  by  the  artist.  It  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which 
MLss  Nightingale  worked  and  the  place  in  which  her  work  was  carried  on. 
See  page  99. 

William  Simpson  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  October  28tb,  182.3.  The  only 
regular  schooling  he  ever  received  was  during  fifteen  months  spent  at  a  writing- 
school  at  Perth,  where  he  was  living  with  his  grandmother.  In  1835  he  entered 
an  architect's  office  and  there  developed  his  taste  for  art.  Aft<*r  studying 
lithography  for  a  time,  he  removed  to  London  and  continued  his  work  as  a 
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hthoRrapher.  After  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  Simpson  was  engaged  upon 
vows  of  the  nalt...  battles  for  Colnaghi  &  Son,  and  when  that  firm  decided  tS 
publ  sh  a  large  illustrated  work  on  the  Crimean  campaign  from  sketches  made 
^rri?t  u^Ti'''""'*' v'^''"''.*'''  ^"''  ^^^  ^'"•'^-  "«•  ''^"'•♦•^•l  «n  short  notice, 
Z  ithrflll  „f  «\'"/^T'"L^'''  '^■^^'  ""^'  "">*'»«'  ^*'th  the  liritish  army 
until  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  Simpson  was  thus  the  pioneer  war-artist  and 
received  several  commissions  to  paint  incidents  in  the  war  for  the  Queen  "  In 
subseqiunt  years  his  work  as  a  war-artist  took  him  all  owr  the  world  and 
to  prncti.-a  ly  every  battlefield  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Ilis  later  work  wm 
done  principally  for  The  Illustrated  London  XeU.     He  setld  at  WiUesIe^ 

August 'nil,    1809^  '  *""''  *'"'■"'  '"  '""'■"''^  ^"""^  ""*"  ^'^  '^''^th  on 

PAOE  no -The  Wounded  Homid.  This  painting  is  another  example  of  the 
wry  (mc  animal  studies  by  English  artists.  The  whole  interest  is  c^^ntred  in 
the  sufr.ring  eyes  of  the  poor  hound  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  le''  The 
nwirv'^  "".  ■ "  f  ""5  ""''  J>a'»l«Bing  the  leg  and  is  just  beginning  to  clear 
a«ay  the  basin  of  water  and  liniments.     As  he  squeezes  out  the  sponge  he 

^     1      Tl,  fi    ^?"'  "'"   •?*  ^'  '^  ^^  ""•"  ^■''°  ^O"'*'  e'a'J'y  help  him  if  he 

mt    •'  t)u\        i  *^*?"''  \he  man,  are  so  wrapped  up  in  this  bond  of  sym- 

a  1  ; .  "  ,t  f'-'l  V"  V'"lf ''*  ^%'  '.'"'  ''♦i'"'"'^  '"  *'"■  8™"P-  The  large  hound 
at.    he  light  feds  so  keenly  the  suffering  of  his  unfortunate  companion  that  at 

a^d  i^'^.V  P"'"k  n  ""•''^  "  '"r'.  «^  '^y-'P^thy.  The  little  Scotch  terrier 
ami  th.-  chil(  are  both  as  sympathetic  as  possible,  and  vet  at  the  same  time 
here  IS  mingled  with  it  a  certain  curiosity  and  a  ftvling  of  f.-ar,  which  causes 
tluMu  to  keep  very  close  to  the  keeper.  The  setting  of  the  whole  scei^e  is  very 
appropriately  chosen,  a  bare  room  with  no  decoration  except  the  trophies  of 

It  '^Tl'J  fVT'^\  "^  ^  ^r  r'«  ""^'  the  horns  of  a  deer  still  attached  to 
the  skeleton  of  the  head,  and  the  keeper's  canteen  and  bottle 

Kic hard  Ansdell  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1815.     His  parents  were  noor 

so  that  he  was  not  able  to  .levote  his  whole  time  to  art  until  he  was  twenty.re 

ears  old.     He  then  attended  regularly  classes  at  the  Liverpool  Acade"ny,  of 

en  h.  isio  Vf*  ^-'T''  P'-^'f '^r*-  "*-  «••«*  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
cmj  111  1840.  After  this  he  worked  steadily  and  was  so  well  received  that  his 
income  becam.>  assured.  His  subjects  had  always  to  do  with  the  chase  inter- 
spersed  with  some  few  battle  and  historic  scenes.  Ilis  numerous  rniinal  pic- 
tures closely  resemble  those  of  Landseer.  While  as  a  painter  he  was  scarcely 
a.s  successful  as  some,  yet  his  great  .skill  at  drawing  and  cou.position  won  for 
him  an  enduring  fame.  It  has  been  said  of  him.  "As  a  rule,  though  Ansdell 
excelled  m  the  grouping  of  his  subjects  and  execution  of  detail,  neither  his 
large  aniinals  (except  dogs)  nor  his  birds  completely  satisfy  "  Yet  Millais 
speaks  of  Ins  "Combat  of  Red  Stags"  as  a  canvas  th'at  might  well  have  come 
from  the  brush  of  Landseer.  Ansdell  was  elected  an  Assm-iate  of  the  Roval 
Aca.lemy  in  18  ,1.  and  m  1870  was  elected  to  full  membership.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Farnborough,  and  during  his  la.st  twenty-five  yeara 

CoS  ^;  Siri^tK'lS^''  ''  '"""'  ""^  '"^  ^"""    "^  *^*^'  ^*  ^''^''- 

PAGE  170-A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society.  Landseer 
painted  many  pictures  of  dogs  and  in  his  daily  walks  or  journeys  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  some  new  .subject.  One  day  he  saw  a  Newfoundland  dog 
carrying  a  basket  of  flowers.    The  dog  was  pure  white  except  for  the  tew  smtf 

whitl  ThiJT  '"'''T  ^l\^r-  '"".!  ^^r^  •"^«''-  «"^  ^^'*'"  then  the  noseTas 
white.     This  dog  so  attracted  him  that  he  sought  the  owner  and  secured  per- 
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mission  to  paint  him,  learning;  at  the  same  time  that  the  name  of  the  dog  was 
Paul  Pry.  Although  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  noted  for  his  skill  in  life- 
saving,  in  this  particular  case  the  name  given  to  the  picture  is  merely  fanciful, 
but  "no  member  of  the  Humane  Society  could  be  more  efficient  than  he  in 
that  good  cause."    See  page  36. 

In  the  picture  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  irom  the  interest  in  the  dog. 
He  lies  upon  a  stone  jetty  with  the  clear  sky  above  and  giills  circling  round, 
and  with  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  jetty  and  washing  against  the  front  of  it. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  strength  in  the  whole,  in  the  form  of  the  great  dog,  in 
the  solid  pier,  and  in  the  heavy  iron  ring  in  the  stone-work.  The  dog  lies  in  a 
restful  position,  yet  from  the  watchful  eye  and  slightly  raised  ears  we  may 
judge  him  to  be  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  give  help  if  need  should  arise.  The 
curved  position  in  which  he  lies  with  broad  and  heavy  chest  facing  frontwards 
reveals  the  whole  strength  of  his  powerful  form.  Every  detail  of  the  beauty 
of  the  great  Newfoundland  is  carefully  reproduced.  F.  G.  Stephens  speaks  of 
"the  painting  of  the  hide,  here  rigid  and  then  soft,  here  shining  with  reflected 
light,  then  like  down;  the  masses  of  the  hair,  as  the  dog's  habitual  motion 
caused  them  to  grow;  the  foreshortening  of  his  paws  as  they  hang  over  the 
edge  of  the  quarry."  See  Landseer  by  Estelle  U.  Ilurll  in  The  Riverside  Art 
Series  (Houghton).    See  page  286. 

The  painting  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  having  been 
presented  by  the  owner  of  the  dog. 

PAGE  202 -The  Princes  in  the  Tower.  This  painting  represents  almost  the 
last  scene  in  the  lives  of  the  young  king,  Edward  V,  and  his  brother  Richard, 
Duke  of  York.  See  England's  Story  (Macmillan)  and  The  British  Nation  by 
George  JI.  Wrong  (Macmillan).  The  two  boys  are  shown  in  their  stately  prison 
room  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  of  their  high  birth,  yet  alone,  and  soon 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  greed  and  ambition  of  tneir  royal  uncle.  The  eldest  is 
seated  on  the  richly  carved  and  canopied  bed,  while  the  younger  on  a  bench 
beside  the  bed  has  been  reading  aloud.  Their  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
some  sound  which  has  also  caught  the  ear  of  the  little  dog.  their  only  com- 
panion. The  two  princes  cling  to  each  other  in  fearful  anticipation  of  the 
cruel  deed  which  is  about  to  happen,  but  there  is  a  suggestion  of  dignity  rather 
than  fear  in  their  attitude.  The  source  of  the  sound  is  suggested  by  the  glim- 
mer of  light  just  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  by  the  shaft  of  light  cast  on 
the  floor  by  the  lantern  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  approaching  guard. 

The  painting  "The  I'rinces  in  the  Tower"  by  Sir  John  Millais  is  fully  de- 
scribed with  a  full-page  illustration  in  Famous  Pictures  of  Children  by  Julia 
Augusta  Schwartz  (American  Book  Co.). 

PAGE  208  -  Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.  Full  information  for  the  study 
of  this  picture  is  given  in  the  notes  on  Sherwood  on  page  127. 

PAGE  257 -The  Challenge.  This  picture  represents  a  lordly  stag  standing  on 
the  shore  of  a  Highland  Loch  and  in  his  strength  and  energy  uttering  a  chal- 
lenge call  to  the  proudest  and  bravest  of  his  kind  to  come  forth  and  do  battle. 
His  call  is  carried  far  across  the  Loch,  where  another  stag  roving  alone  among 
the  snow-covered  hills  hears  it  and  at  once  plunges  into  the  Loch  to  answer 
the  challenge.  The  challenged  one  is  already  halfway  across  the  water,  and  on., 
may  imagine  that  in  a  few  moments  a  fierce  fight  with  interlocked  antlers,  amid 
blood-stained  snow  will  take  place.  The  setting  of  the  picture  adds  to  the 
thought  of  the  strength  possessed  by  these  two  great  stags.  One  can  almost 
feel  the  cold  of  the  snow-covered  ground  and  distant  hills,  while  the  cold  gray 
waters  of  the  Loch,  the  uprooted  tree,  and  the  dark  shadows  upon  the  snow 
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and  the  K-adon  sky  with  the  few  stars  already  beginning  to  appear  all  add  to 
the  (lesolateness  of  the  scene. 

Rithard  Muther  says  of  Landseer:  "Ilia  prineipal  field  of  study  was  the 
Highlands.  Ilere  he  painted  the.se  proud  creatures  fighting  on  the  mountain- 
slopes,  swiinnung  the  lake,  or  as  they  stand  at  ease  in  tiieir  quiet  beauty.  With 
what  a  l)0ld  spirit  they  raise  their  heads  to  snuff  the  mountain  air  whilst  their 
antlers  show  their  delight  in  battle  and  the  joy  of  victory."  See  page  286 
Another  of  Laud.seer's  famous  paintings  "The  Monarch  of  the  Glen"  may  be 
used  mcornpai. son  with  "The  Challenge."  It  is  to  be  found  in  Landseer  by 
Estelle  M.  Ilurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton). 

PAGE  299 -Portrait  of  Raphael.  Nearly  all  great  artists  have  painted  por 
traits  of  themselves,  and  one  cannot  but  be  glad  to  have  this  portrait  with  the 
gentle  eyes  and  proud  mouth  of  this  wonderful  mediajval  artist  There  is  such 
stu'iigth  and  determination  in  the  whole  pose  that  one  feels  the  artist  has  put 
in  his  portrait  of  himself  much  of  the  spirit  of  desire  to  accomplish  the  noble 
task.s  w  lU'h  he  set  for  himself.  He  died  when  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
and  liad  accomplished  a  marvellous  undertaking  in  leaving  to  the  world  the 
long  list  of  wonderful  paintings  from  his  brush.  This  portrait  was  painted 
when  the  artist  was  twenty-three  and  presented  to  his  mither's  brother,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  second  father.  It  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence 
A  colored  reproduction  of  the  original  is  found  in  Raphael  by  Paul  G  Konody 
m  Mastrrpirces  in  Colour  (Jack). 

1  ic.,^^"Pr''"*"'  '^""i^io  «'as  boru  at  Urbino,  in  Italy,  on  Good  Friday,  JIareh  28th, 
148J.     He  received  his  first  instruction  in  art  from  his  father,  who  died  when 
the  boy  was  eleven  years  old.    After  studying  under  Timoteo  Viti,  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  artist  Perugino,  and  sub.sequently  studied  in  Flor- 
ence.   By  1^07  his  fame  as  an  artist  had  been  established,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Vatican,  the  residence  of  the  popes.     In  1514  he  became  the  architect  of  St 
Peter  s  Cathedral  at  Rome,  and  in   1515  was  appointed   to  superintend  the 
excavations  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.     He  gave  himself  up  with  intense 
earnestness  to  his  work,  but  the  strain  proved  too  great  for  his  delicate  consti- 
tution.   He  caught  a  fever,  and  after  ten  days'  illness  died  on  Good  Friday, 
April  6th,  1520,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years.    Vasari  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Painters  said  of  him:    "All  confessed  the  influence  of  his  sweet  and  gra- 
cious nature,  which  was  so  replete  with  excellence,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the 
charities,  that  not  only  was  he  honored  by  men,  but  even  by  the  very  animals 
who  would  constantly  follow  his  steps,  and  always  loved  him."    See  The  Story 
of  Three  Great  Artists  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr  (Ginn),  Pictures  Every  Child  Should 
Know  hy  Dolores  Bacon  (Doubleday),  Paul  Q.  Konody 's  Raphael,  and  Raphael 
by  Julia  (  artwright  in  The  Popular  Library  of  Art  (Duckworth) 
„r.  ^^t*""*:  ^f-  ^'"'••l  in  Raphael  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton)  says- 
If  we  tliink  of  what  was  happening  to  Raphael  in  the  vcar  1506    when  he 
painted  this  portrait  of  himself,  we  shall  read  more  truthfully  the  expression 
m  his  face.    Seven  years  before  he  had  entered  the  studio  of  Perugino  and  had 
begun  to  learn  from  that  master  and  to  show  something  of  his  own  power 
Two  years  before,  he  had  made  his  first  visit  to  Florence,  and  there  he  saw 
some  of  the  great  pictures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinei  and  Jlichael  Angelo  and  had 
a  new  conception  of  what  art  could  do.    He  had  already  shown  the  effect  upon 
him  in  some  of  his  greatest  Jladonnas,  and  he  stood  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  career.     New  ambitions  awoke  within  him;  new  ideals  flashed  upon  his 
inner  vision.     Jlodest  and  gentle  though  he  was.  he  felt  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  powers.    So  he  holds  his  head  high ;  not  haughtily,  but  with  a 
dignihed  self-confidence.    His  eyes  seem  to  see  the  visions  of  which  he  dreams- 
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his  mouth  is  half-parted,  as  if  in  oxpectanry.  Happy  and  lovable,  there  is  a 
Bweet  thoughtfulneas  in  hia  air  which  givcH  promiiHs  of  his  wonderful  per- 
formance." 

PAOE  327-PrinM  Arth  r  and  Hnbwt.  This  picture,  which  is  based  on 
Shakef-peare's  story  rathei  than  on  hiHtorical  fact,  represents  Prince  Arthur, 
the  son  of  Qeoflfrey,  King  John 's  elder  brother,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England,  pleading  with  his  attendant  Hubert  to  spare  him  and  not  to  put 
out  his  eyes,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  king.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
a  room  in  the  Tower  of  London  where  Arthur  is  detained  as  a  prisoner. 
Hubert  has  been  commanded  by  King  John  to  And  some  one  to  burn  out  the 
boy's  eyes  with  hot  irons.  He  finds  two  villains  willing  to  undertake  the  cruel 
task,  and,  carrying  with  him  a  rope  with  which  to  bind  the  boy  to  a  chair  and 
in  order  to  see  that  the  deed  is  carried  out  successfully,  he  goes  with  them  to 
the  prince's  room.  He  bids  the  two  men  conceal  themselves  behind  the  canvas 
or  tapestry  hangings  of  the  room,  while  he  himself  prepares  the  boy.  When  he 
gives  the  signal  by  tapping  with  his  foot  upon  the  fioor  they  are  to  rush  out 
and  do  the  villainous  deed.  liut  Hubert  has  always  before  been  a  friend  of 
Prince  Arthur,  and  when  he  tells  of  the  command  of  the  king  and  of  his 
promise  to  undertake  the  task,  Arthur  cannot  realize  that  his  former  friend 
really  means  what  he  says.  He  pleads  so  prettily  and  so  earnestly  that  at  last 
Hubert  can  no  longer  resist  him,  but  says: 


and  again: 


'Well,  live  to  see;  I  will  not  touch  thine  ejres 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  Uncle  owns; " 


"Tour  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead; 
I'll  fill  thete  doggM  ipies  with  falie  reports: 


In  the  picture,  which  has  been  closely  copied  by  some  Shakespearian 
actors  of  King  John,  Hubert  and  Arthur  are  seated  on  a  stone  bench  near  a 
table.  Hubert  is  dressed  in  a  manner  resembling  a  monk,  with  cowl,  cassock 
and  girdle,  while  Prince  Arthur  wears  the  short  smock  of  a  boy  of  the  period. 
Both  wear  the  rather  unshapely  footwear  of  the  time.  Beside  them  on  the 
floor  lies  the  rope  with  which  Hubert  has  intended  to  bind  the  prince.  The 
two  faces  clearly  depict  the  parts  they  are  playing.  Hu  rt's  face  wears  a 
perplexed,  yielding  expression,  not  looking  at  the  prince  but  trying  to  plan 
how  he  may  give  heed  to  the  boy's  pleadings  and  yet  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  for  himself.  The  boy's  pretty  pleading  face  does  not  exhibit  real 
fear,  because  he  is  so  sure  within  himself  that  Hubert  is  still  his  friend,  and 
yet  his  whole  soul  is  in  the  earnestness  of  his  supplication. 

William  Frederick  Yeames  was  born  at  Tagamrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  in 
1835,  while  his  father  was  British  consul  there.  Unlike  most  artists,  he  was 
rather  encouraijed  than  otherwise  in  the  idea  of  becoming  an  artist.  In  fact, 
so  anxious  was  his  father  that  one  of  his  children  should  study  art  that  in  1842 
he  made  the  journey  to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  interested  in  the  great  masters.  This  visit  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  William  Frederick,  but  unfortunately  his  father's  death  in  1843, 
while  they  were  still  in  Italy,  lost  to  him  a  kindly  adviser  and  guide.  But  his 
mother,  knowing  the  father's  ambition  for  hi;i  son,  took  the  children  to  live 
for  a  time  in  Dresden,  that  Frtderick  William  miw'nt  continue  his  studies  there. 
In  1848  he  left  Dresden  for  London,  where  he  studied  the  rudiments  of  draw- 
ing. He  made  application  to  be  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  instruc- 
tion and  was  about  to  gain  admission,  when  the  family  again  moved  to  Italy 
in  1852,  where  he  studied  in  Florence  and  Rome.    On  his  return  to  England  he 
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Chester  Art  Oallfiy  in  im  ^^     *"  *~"8''t  ^^  *»'«  Man- 

amnios  T'xTJt'aru.fS^™'^/''  P"'"V"''  '^P':«'f"t«  *»'«  five  children  of 

who  b,...ame   Charleril     IW     «.n.J  M  K'^ak-th;  I'rin...  Charh-n, 

Henry.  Huke  of  Olou.iltVr     Thev  '^^^^^^^^  James  11;   and    Prince 

their  doRs.  the  ffreat  houn^i  «„;  Th  ^n  u"'''  \T  '."  *  '"'""y  «<'<^""  «!♦«' 
ground  ^  faneiftiT  «n-l  f,?„  ^''^^  "'""'    ^'"»  ^''«'''*'''  "Paniel.     Tlie  baek- 

Dvik  eollfl«.     TV,„  «         '  '  '  '""'^  '^^'"  dresses,  the  lace  cans  and  Van 

o/walel'^^ndJ  .  £•;:;»"" S'ffhTnd  oTTf  T  .""'J  f -"  ^  "'"-in- 
sisters  standing  toRe  eron^.irriV.t  a  u  L^'  *'"", '''■'"'  "^  !.'":  '""""'•  *'»'  tw« 
on  his  h.ft.  The  li  tie  snani  1  is  .hI'  f/  •.•'*■"  •^""""*  '''*''  '"«  ''"''^  brother 
The  artist  wa/very  sucSSl  1  n^^;!  "^  ^'^  *^°''  *°*?"''''^  ^'''^  •''•"»'•«'  flRure. 
costumes  in  vvhich  L  eloth^.s  thl'^«r  ^  ! '"  'i-''^''":*'  *»'  "'»"•''•"»•  ""'l  «»'o 
eopie.l  for  fancy  dreLs     J  li«   \n«    f  *^  attractive  t  mt  they  are  freqn..ntly 

dren  (An.erlan  J^rCo  )  has  a  ve?v  int  T"''  i"  ^"""""'  ''''""•^*  "/  ^•''»'- 
Charles  the  First  "t»\-       f      ^  intercstmg  chapter  on  "The  Children  of 

a  diS'enrpalming  iJ'stCSJ'r '"'""'  "•^"'^'^  *°  ^"•^  P'"»"-  -  «»«  ^-t-  «'tKgh 

was  ^snrmrrciai;rlne'X«^lA"- ""P  ?"  Vr""  ?^^'  ''''■  "'"  ^-^ther 
wards  the  sTudy  of  art  and  It,  ld\  '""  *°  ^"  '?^  '"''  °^"  inclination  to- 
Rubens,  with  whom  he  remained  ^nHlh       -''T  ° ''  ^^  '""^''''^'^  <'^''  «t"Ji«  "^ 

became  quite  wealthy     He  dfned  w..li  u„  i  •       -l*"!^  '■^P""^  *''"*  he  soon 

of  42,  he  left  a  remarkable  number  of  portraitTa^d  if  these  had  nnf  r„'l'^  .f-^" 
C'oZour  (Jack)  ^  ^-ercy  iu.    lurner  m  Masterpieces  in 
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FIFTH   READER 

FRONTISPIECE  -  Aaron.  A  rfcent  i-ritif  .h-ncribefi  thw  painting  aa  toUovt*-. 
••Thi;  UthenobloHtworkofGuido.  It  ia  embodied  poet^.  The  Iloun.  that 
Land  in  hand,  encirele  the  oar  of  Ph.ebuH,  advanee  with  rapid  Pa''«  The 
pa"..r.  n.ihl..r  formn  of  thone  gentle  nintera  who  rule  over  d«^>'"";R  «>7. ""^  Je 
Slowing  glan.e  of  t)..«i'  who  bank  in  the  merulian.  b«a«'  renph-ndent  in  the 
hieH  of  heaven,  aie  of  no  mortal  grwe  n-  1  beauty:  but  they  are  eehpned  by 
Aurora  trSt  who  sails  on  the  Johlen  loudn  before  them.  «»'«>J>nK._^  |«;^^ 
er"  of  shmlowing  ros,.s'  on  the  rejoieing  earth,  her  eelest.a  prm-nee  diffusing 
irla(lie>«  and  lii^ht  and  beauty  around.  Above  the  heads  of  the  heavenly 
f^uZ^  Cv'ri  tl  .  morning  star,  in  the  fonn  of  a  youthful  cherub,  k-aring 
huTlami  g  tonh.  NothinJ  is  more  admirable  in  this  beautiful  eoraponit  on 
lait""  motion  given  to  the  whole.  The  smooth  and  rapid  steps  of  the 
■  n  iiK  II  S  a"  tley  tread  on  the  tleeey  clouds;  the  fiery  steeds;  the  whirling 
whe  i  of  t  ^car  the  torch  of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the  velocity  of  his  ad- 
vance; and  tlu  fom  of  Aurora,  borne  through  the  ambient  air.  till  you  almoat 
fear  she  should  tlont  from  your  sight."  , 

F.  A.  Farrar  in  Old  Creek  Xature  Storie»  (Ilarrap)  ^'««-"^«/»'«.  "^y**',^"^ 
follows:  "Apollo,  originally  Helios,  is  repnsented  as  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
8U  n  its  anhed  path  across  the  heavens.  This  car  was  «' /«'•'';"«  l^'"":^^ 
made  by  Vulcan,  or  llepha^tus,  the  god  of  Fire,  of  P^^^fi''',^^,^^!^, 
precious  St on.-s.  the  whole  reflecting  the  radiant  splendor  f  »'"";,.  ^^^^^j^"^ 
drawn  by  four  immortal  steeds,  from  whose  nostrils  issu.-.l  ««'«''%  «»™'f^ 
10  weaker  hand  than  that  of  Apollo  himself  could  manage  The  goddess 
Aurora  the  personiflcation  of  the  Dawn.  open.Kl  the  gates  of  the  Palace  of  the 
siin  Bol  each  .lav.  so  that  the  glorious  e.,uipage  could  Ik;  driven  forth  and 
hcrsdf  nnreded  the  goc.  of  day  to  the  starting  point  of  his  journey.  It  was 
tl  e  dut  of  the  Hours,  who  were  inferior  deities,  to  yoke  the  glorious  steeds 
to  th"dmriot  Mounting  the  ear,  the  god  then  drove  the  hery  horses  up  the 
iLpasccn  guiding  them  all  day  long  in  their  appointed  path  until  in  the 
eveifine  licv  dcs.-ended  in  the  west  into  the  wide  stream  of  Oceanus.  The 
GWs^lougl  hat  the  earth  was  a  va«t,  flat  circle,  divided  in  «.«  middle 
hv  the  sea  the  Alediterranean,  and  with  the  broad  river  of  Ocean  flowing 
arou  I  h  Homer  and  Iles.od,  from  whom  we  get  the  oldest  of  these  stories 
do  not  explain  low  the  sun  got  back  to  its  starting  point,  ready  for  the  next 
av-s  iournc  K  later  poefs  imagined  a  wonderful  winged  boat,  made,  like 
th^  chS  bv  ileph.vstus,  which  received  the  sun.  with  its  golden  car,  and 
bore  th-m  swiftly  round  the  ocean  to  the  east  again.  „i,ii,i,„„  „» 

Apollo  the  sun  go<l,  and  Diana,  the  moon  goddess,  were  the  children  of 
Jupicr  Z>us  and  Latona  (Leto),  the  personification  of  Night  Apollo  w^s 
Sown  uuW  he  various  names  of  Phcrbus.  Pha-bus  Apollo,  and  Helios,  imd 
'rmldition  to  being  the  sun.god,  he  was  also  the  god  of  music  and  poetry^and 
fhP  urt  of  hcalinc  It  s  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the  Ureek  ana  Koman 
mvtls  that  lea  "w  h  Apollo;  the  attributes  of  many  deities  seiMn  in  the  end  to 
L'vrbe  *assi^Hl  to  him.  See  Stories  of  Old  Greece  ««^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Kin  Bakr  (Macmillan),  Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  by  Charles  D.  Shaw 
tGhu.)    ami  ^/;;)l.o/  Greece  and  Ron,c  by  H.  A.  Guerber  (American  Book 

^'"■^  Aurora  or  Eos,  the  personWcation  of  the  Dawn,  was  the  daughter  of 
Titan  ami  Te?ra,  and  the  mother  of  t.ie  winds  and  the  stars.  In  some  of  the 
;n  r  mvths  shu  is  reDresent<>d  as  preceding  the  sun  god.  drawn  in  a  rose- 
Sore"  la  io  and  opening  with  he^r  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east  pour^ 
ing  Ihe  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.     See  Guerber  s 
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if»<A»  of  Orerce  and  Home.    Lucifer,  the  pi>n»oniflc»tion  of  tho  Morniriir  Star. 
WM  the  Mon  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora. 

The  "Aurora  '  in  one  of  the  many  mural  ileeorationH  painted  hv  Ouid.. 
Keni.  and  w  to  he  found  on  the  ceilintr  of  an  apartment  u.  the  KoHpiRliiwi  Villn 
8t  Kome.       The  oriRinal  ih  of  very  effeetive  eoloriuK,  e^peeially  r.Hphiid.tit  in 
the  yellow  hue.  indieatinff  the  dawn,  whieh  formH  the  backtrromid  on  the  left 
and  NpreadH  over  the  painting  in  Rraduallv  lesMeninR  intensity  "     The  artist 
WW,  Imrn  near  Molojpa  in  1575.     At  the  n^.  of  ten  he  was  plan.l  under  a 
Belgian  artiHt  then  livinpr  in  BoloRna.  and  also  Ktudie<l  fresen  paiiitiiiir  under 
1-errantini.  who  took  him  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  a  famous 
palaee.     In  Rome  he  painted  constantly,  hut  only  two  of  his  works  ciiii  now  he 
p..sitively  Identified      Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson  says:    "He  paint.. I  it.  Home  an.l 
Naples,  but  was  at  last  ohlipe.!  to  leave  hoth  thes«.  plaves.     in  \,ml.s  a  eli.iue 
of  painters  beat  his  servants  and  sent  him  word  either  to  d.part  or  nrenan- 
for  death.     He  departed."     In   Rome  he  was  for  many  years  very  poniihir 
Here  it  waa  that  he  painted  his  masterpiece  the  "Aurora."     Hut'h.'  finally 
returned  to  Bologna  irritated  by  a  criticism  of  one  of  the   Cardinals      In 
Bologna  he  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  pomp,  founding  flier.'  a  school 
numbiTing  over  two  hundred.     But  he  was  unfortunately  extravagant  and  a 
gambler.    IIw  fortunes  began  to  decline,  and  with  it  his  art.     He  sold  his  time 
at  so  much  an  hour  to  picture  dealers.    One  of  them  in  parti.-ular  stood  over 
him  with  a  watch  in  his  hand.    There  is  a  certain  grace  and  l«.autv  about  his 
work  that  never  fails  to  please  the  amateur.     But  even  in  his  pro^p.-roiis  days 
he  worke.1  to  order  in  a  fashion,  copying,  with  small  changes,  his  women  from 
the  Venus  de  M«liei  and  also  the  Niobe.    Talented  he  was.  it  is  true   but   dead- 
liest of  all   artistic    faults,   commonplace.     He   died   in    1G42.   bu'rd.n'ed    by 
troubles  ami  debts.     Many  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Italian  Art 
Oalleries  and  some  have  found  their  way  to  private  collections  in    Kiigland 
See  I'lcfurr  Stu>hj  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  by  L  L  W 
Wilson  (Maemillan). 

PAGE  31  -The  Oouptyard  of  the  Oaliph.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  number  of  English  artists  attempted  to  give  through  th.ir  paintings 
a  knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  customs.  The  most  successful  of  these  was 
John  Frederick  Lewis.  lie  lived  for  many  years  in  the  East  stmlying  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  through  his  exactness  to  color  and  detail  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing to  a  certain  degree  what  he  had  undertaken.  Nothing  was  too 
small  to  receive  his  closest  attention,  and  his  pictures  are  exact  down  to  the 
repiewntation  of  even  the  patterns  of  the  Oriental  embroidery  upon  the  robes 
and  the  ornaments  on  the  turbans.  ' 

The  painting  represents  the  idle  and  luxurious  life  of  the  women  of  the 
Laliph  s  hou.sehold.  Practically  servants  to  the  slightest  wish  of  their  lord 
and  master  and  allowed  to  leave  their  own  abode  only  if  closely  veiled  and 
attended  they  nevertheless  had  much  expended  upon  them  to  make  tliciu 
happy,  hince  they  had  never  known  any  other  way  of  living,  thev  were  doubt- 
less quite  content.  The  courtyard  is  surrounded  on  all  four 'sides  by  the 
flwelling.  but  IS  large  enough  to  accommodate  its  occupants  and  the  animals 
which  are  their  pets,  as  well  as  to  have  within  it  the  artiflc.d  pond  and  tlu- 
great  shade  trees  shown  in  the  picture.  One  woman  is  feeding  the  ducks  in 
the  pond,  while  the  pet  goat  stands  coaxingly  by  hoping  to  gain  some  attention 
and  a  sweetmeat  from  her  hands;  another  carries  a  bowl  in  her  hand  from 
wliich  she  feeils  the  birds  that  are  flying  down  to  her.  Other  women  are 
reelining  on  the  divans  or  cou.hes  which  are  placed  near  the  wall.-,  An  at- 
tendant is  bringing  in  a  camel  that  the  Caliph  may  go  out  over  the  plains  to 
attend  to  his  business.    The  Caliph  himself  is  seated  upon  the  divan  with  his 
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favorit«»  wifi.,  ami  w«t«hi-«  the  diffon-nt  amum>inentM,  while  attemlaiitM  Mtaixl 
iirar  to  .Jo  hm  »tlnfht«'»tt  bi.l.ling.  The  whole  Oriental  itoene  in  one  of  the  luxury 
ana  lewiin.  of  the  houaehold,  with  a  aiiKgention  of  the  .lenpotic  rule  of  the 
loni  and  inaMtor. 

John  Fre<leriek  Lewiii  wan  bom  at  I^ndon  in  1805  in  the  name  houne  it  ia 
aaid.  aa  hdwin  I.andwH-r.  Ilia  father  waa  an  enirraver,  and  thb  two  farnilieN 
were  on  intimate  t.-nnn.  He  waa  flmt  intereiUwl  in  aniinaU.  and  hia  father 
promiiied  hint  that  he  miffht  iwrioualy  atudy  m  if  he  woid«I  lirat  paint  a  pie- 
tiire  worthy  of  exhibition.  Thia  he  did.  am.  hiH  Hrat  pieture  waH  exhibitinl 
and  Hold  at  the  Mritixh  Innfitiition  in  1820.  In  1821  he  exhihiteii  at  the  So- 
ei.ty  of  I'ainlerH  in  OilM  and  Water-colours.  He  continued  for  some  years  to 
paint  and  exhiliit  pictures  of  animals. 

I  J^"  'f'^Jr  ""'*'•'''  *°  ^*  ^^-  John'a  WoiKl  and  trHvelle<l  IhroiiRh  Italy  and 
the  lyrol.  Tins  cans*"*!  him  to  chnnge  his  subjects  wmu-what.  and  in  18;J1  he 
iMiran  to  exhibit  pictures  of  Highland  peasant  life.  In  I8.J8  he  went  to  Paris 
and  to  Spain,  and  from  this  time  until  1841  his  subjects  were  so  deeidetlly 
Spanish  that  he  Iwcanie  known  as  "Spanish  Lewis."  Uter  his  health  b.'eaine 
bad  and  he  joiirneycti  to  the  Kast.  where  he  was  fouiul  in  1844  liv  Thackeray 
living  in  Cairo  in  regular  oriental  style.  After  this  he  forsook  even  this  form 
of  civilization,  and  livetl  in  the  tents  of  the  desert. 

He  di<l  not  exhibit  from  1841  until  1850.  consequently  his  name  was  with- 
..!?,*",/'■"'"  **?"  ''I*^  **'  exhibitors;  but  on  his  exhibiting  in  18.->lt  Ins  picture 
The  Harem,  which  eausiHl  a  decided  sensaiioji.  he  wa.s  reinstate.l  This  was 
the  beginninjf  of  the  "oriental"  period,  and,  since  th.'  subject  was  then  new 
he  became  quite  famous.  Because  of  his  sojourn  amoni;  the  (.cople  of  the  East 
he  was  able  to  present  his  subjects  with  exact lu-ss  luid  tnith 

He  returned  to  England  in  1851,  married,  and  settled  at  Walton-on-ihe 
Thames,  where  he  sp<'nt  the  remainder  of  his  life  working  into  pictures  the 
sketches  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East.  He  was  fo"  a  time 
presulent  of  The  Water-colour  So.iet.v,  but  tlmling  that  oils  pai.l  better  he 
resigned  his  office  and  determinetl  to  >mu  his  way  to  the  Hoyal  Academy  This 
he  did  in  18H5,  his  diploma  picture  being  "The  Door  of  a  Cafe  in  Cairo  " 
This  interest  in  oriental  subjec;  conttniieil  until  his  death  on  August  15th 
1876.    He  was  buried  at  Frimley  in  Surrey. 

VAQE  35  -  Sir  OahLhwl.  The  Sir  (ialahiwl  here  portrayed  is  the  mystic  hero  of 
Lord  Tennyson  s  .Str  Galahad  and  of  The  Holy  Orail  in  Irli/lls  of  the  King  The 
fonner  of  these  poems  at  least  should  be  read  in  class  as  an  introduction  fo  the 
study  of  the  picture  The  ceatral  idea  of  the  whole  composition  is  worship  ex- 
pres.scd  alike  in  the  rapt  figure  of  the  knight  and  in  his  waiting  horse.  "  'The 
horse  worships,  too ;"  someone  has  sbkI  in  writing  of  the  pieture  of  Sir  Galahad." 
The  knight  in  full  armor  with  shieiil  borne  upon  his  back,  since  this  is  not  a 
time  of  action  or  defenee,  and  with  helmet  slung  over  his  right  shoulder,  stands 
perfectly  still  with  clasprd  hands  resting  upon  his  knee,  and  with  a  rapt  expres- 
sion upon  his  face,  as  if  ncMng  in  fancy  before  him  the  Holy  Orail  which  he 
has  sworn  to  follow.  iiesi.U.  him  stands  his  beautiful  white  horse  with  bowed 
head.  One  may  see  in  the  two,  the  horse  and  the  man.  the  different  spirit  ani- 
inating  the  horse  and  the  ti»an  The  nobi*'  horse,  who  has  borne  his  master 
through  many  duKeulties.  tftamh  in  worshipful  humility,  with  liowed  head  ami 
downw-ard  gaze,  wlule  the  knight,  in  his  position  of  worship  and  devotion  to  his 
Ideal,  looks  out  and  Isr-ymid,  showing  that  he  feels  there  is  a  something  in  his 
nature  which  raises  hmi  up  to  a  level  with  the  highest.  A  most  interesting  com- 
parison may  !.»•  made  Ijetween  "Sir  Galahad"  and  John  Pettie's  "The  Visil." 
which  lepu^enis  u  kuipni  waiciiing  his  armor  Before  the  altar  during  the  silent 
hours  of  darkness,  prepsratm?'  to  assuming  the  vows  of  his  order.    A  beautiful 
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Ah  «h''  rrmilt  of  •  iHtc-r  rpcived  from  a  gi>ntlemin  who  wm  inteniwly  intir- 

.•Ht..l  in  -Sir  (lalal.a.1.-  VV.tU  huntr.l  up  th«  origiu.l  nkvWh  for  the  Ju'ture 

IT    ■  r'^/T  /I'lr'"'*'  ■•?''  P'^'«<'"t««l  it  to  Kton  College.    It  w«.  plac Jin  th« 

hBp.-  of  the  ^olleg^  on  .1......  4th.  1M!.7.    In  thm  oonn^-tion  a  letter  written  by 

Urn  artiHt  we  I  bringa  out  the  valt.e  which  he  placed  u,H)n  the  Minting      '' I 
m.og„.^e  that  from  m-veral  po  nt.  of  view  art  would  be  a  lno.t  valuable  auxliarj 

l:ZT?  "',"'  ".T''^'"""  '■■■"  '•"*^"**  """^  ""»y  »'"'P  ♦»  '"""  'ho  character  onK 
>oi  th  of  Knglan.l  be  more  imrmrfant  than  in  the  great  m-hooU  where  Htatenmen 
an.l  m.l.l|,.rH.  and  lead.n,  of  thought  m-eive  their  flrnt  imprewtion/  SS 

now  in  the  New  (Jal lery,  and  u, II  endeavor  to  flninh  it  with  the  object  of  pir^ 

«t  (■  ,',"'i"'.''  '''"•r""  ■"?•  "IJ''"  '"  **""  '■"'«''»•  *"•'  mwrnblf..!.  s.  uiu.l.  around  the  Ubl« 
n.        T.i"'^^arZHT;nii:h:'.".'t  y°""«-»"'?V- hoping  ^  r^.W.  k„rghth„„.?"t  hU 

••On  r«nU-rtnK  the  hall  .fU-r  pprforminir  thi.  crn'monr,  Uneelot  hrar.l  that  a  minrki 
ha.l  o,..-urre.l.  «t..|  ru,he,l  with  tho  king  an.l  hi.  con,,mnion.  .liwTtTthe  r'"r.lde     Th^n,  th« 
mor  «,..  vnr,flo.l.  for  thoy  all  «w  a  heavy  .tone  floating ^owntheVreama^^ 

the  la'.'.er'"flI!Z  'il^'lZ?!  '?*?  """  """  ""  "«'"'  •"""  '•«™  '"•  "'"•on.P«nle<l  by  Qalahad,  and 
„rl,       1  •  "^^"''r™  ',7 /'«'"  «'  innopence,  mt  .l.,«n  in  the  'Sleiro  Perilou.  '    A.  hi.  name  then 

K'"T:.'t"f""  .".•  l''!*""""  "'"*  '"'  •»"  <''-  rightful  oeoupant.  and  hn UeThl.  J^lvent  wTtS  lor 

rMe''nJ*('^Zl!T7ZX'r  r^**".'  •"'"•p."*;  ';•'«'»«"  the  knighU  were  K-at«d  about  the  Round 

l^hU  held  by  he  .Vltue.  of  t?.  J^i™"  "'  ^'"'"I'f'  ""''  '-"  *■'"'  P»'««  'hake.  Tho  brilliant 
!„„  ^ ,.       .tatue.  Of  the  twelve  eonquered  k  ng.  grew  atrangelr  dim    and  then    ffll.lln. 

down  u,K,n  a  beam  of  refulgent  cele.tial  light,  they  all  beheld  a  dSiniCiron  of  th?  Holf 
Orad  o.orod  by  white  wmite,  and  borne  by  inW.ible  hand.,  the  « "re,l  ve^I  wa.  .lowlr 
ed  S;  'Xll"The"knt"h.r?M:""p  "••"." -?  iT""-"  I*''"™  "••  w^f".!  throuJ^^urtJ.  hSi 
Tn  wMni tvani»hefi..nll  .  "?''  ^^-''^ B?^-'> ,*"  •"•'•■t  awe  at  thi,  re.plendeni  vUiof 
Z  fil  ;U"he  likeVi:!;^  ■  "■  '"y"""'"*'^  «  ^  ^ad  come,  each  £iw  before  hiii 

.     ''»P«><-hle«8  at  first,  and  motionleg.  until  the  wonted  light  again  illumined  the  h.ll   th. 
knight,  gave  fervent  thank,  for  the  mercy  which  had  been  vouchX"  them    and  ttenLinee 
OriitTr,"''  "nF^tuou,ly  to  hi,  feet,  vowed  that  he  would  ridHor  h  ta  Ka?ch  of  U.e  Holr 

rin^-'^fTb^L^h' x^^^^^^^    tre°r'ii*r-  ^"  ^&r^=j 

Uiiring  thiB  quest  the  knight,  travelled  wparately  or  in  nair.  all  thrauirh  *hA  wn.M 

ZZ*V:L7'"'^  .langer,,  and  in  true  media,val  fa,hion^?efeM '^mJlli^rdUt^eL   chl^^^ 

Zfv  •^.'K'-t*.  anJ  covered  them«>lve,  with  n^nr.  and  glory.     Some  of  the  lewnd!  de^laiii 

It  y      The  nu™  ^'.^h',",  "h"''- "* "•"•  """'?  "'"f"  "'""'"»  Lancelot  Uw  it  Cugh  a  veU 

iT    »i  ■  "."■    ••^f-'^"'  't  J!<5t  as  hi3  jmiuacuiatc  goul  wan  Uirue  to  heaven  hr  the  an«>l.  " 

and  *!."a'  v'"^™"!'?'^  information  in  regard  to  Sir  GaUhad  may  be  found  in  A^n«  T  Lr 
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Series  (Jack),  in  King  Arthur  and  hit  Knighti  by  Maud  L.  Radford  (Rand),  in  Stories  from 
BistoTji  and  Literature  by  A.  Orrtrude  Caton  (Macmillan),  in  Heroes  Every  Child  Should 
Know  edited  by  Hamilton  Wriglit  Mabie  (Ooubleday),  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le  Morte 
Darthur  edited  by  Douglaa  N.  Swiggett  in  Pocket  Classic*  (MaemiUan). 

George  Frederick  Watts  was  bom  on  February  23rd,  1817.  lie  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  and  because  of  violent  headaches  he  was  not  able  to  attend 
school  or  pursue  any  regular  course  of  study.  Nevertheless,  his  acute,  reten- 
tive memory  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  himself  in  the  intervals  of  good  health 
a  wonderful  amount  of  knowledge.  While  still  young  he  showed  very  great 
talent  both  in  drawing  and  in  color,  and  his  father  encouraged  him  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  art.  In  1835  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  ^new  to 
studying  drawing,  but  the  instruction  to  be  obtained  at  that  time  was  so  in- 
adequate that  he  left  after  six  weeks  and  spent  most  of  his  time  studying  the 
Elgin  marbles.  His  one  lesson  in  color  gave  him  the  names  of  the  materials 
required  to  paint  a  portrait  by  Leiy  which  he  was  examining.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  whole  of  Watts'  future  success  was  due  to  his  innate  genius. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  presented  a  large  composition  entitled  "Carac- 
tacus  led  in  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of  Rome"  as  his  contribution  in  a 
competition  for  the  decoration  of  Westminster  Palace.  He  obtained  a  place 
among  the  first  three  successful  candidates,  which  gave  him  a  prize  of  £300. 
With  this  he  went  to  Italy  to  study,  and  lived  with  the  British  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Florence,  who  was  for  years  his  friend  and  patron. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1848  he  was  recognized  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  arti.sts  of  the  age."  As  a  sculptor  he  has  become  famous,  but  more 
especially  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  his  collection  includes  about  forty  half- 
length  likenesses  of  the  best-known  literary,  public,  ecclesiastical,  artistic,  and 
musical  men  of  his  time.  While  his  pictures  are  lacking  in  technical  qualities, 
it  has  been  said  of  them:  "But  few  portraits  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  the  same  force  of  expression,  the  same  straightforwardness  of  aim, 
the  same  grandeur  and  simplicity.  Before  each  person  represented  one  is 
able  to  say,  'That  is  a  painter,  that  a  poet,  and  that  a  scholar.'  Indeed,  the 
way  in  which  Watts  groups  his  characters  is  masterly  beyond  conception." 

Also  in  his  pictures  of  allegorical  and  legendary  subjects  the  same  tem- 
perament and  independence  of  treatment  is  shown.  He  had  a  definite  object 
in  view  which  he  himself  expressed  when  he  wrote,  "The  end  of  art  must  be 
the  exposition  of  some  weighty  principle  of  spiritual  significance,  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  great  truth."  He  employed  neither  ancient  nor  mo<lern  conventional 
ideas  with  which  to  clothe  his  subjects,  but  embodies  in  them  his  individual 
thought.  Not  only  does  he  do  this,  but  he  also  stimulates  the  deeper  thought 
and  meditation  of  his  observer.  For  this  reason  his  pictures  never  weary  one, 
but  are  eon.stantly  a  source  of  renewed  enjoyment. 

He  never  painted  for  exhibitions,  although  on  several  occasions  he  lent 
his  pictures  for  that  purpose.  His  own  house  was  in  itself  an  interesting  pic- 
ture gallery  to  which  the  public  was  generously  admitted  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Watts  was  not  only  known  through  his  art,  but  as  a  generous, 
public-spirited  man  with  a  keen  patriotism.  As  a  worker  his  industry  was 
phenomenal.  He  made  it  a  practice  each  day  to  rise  at  dawn  and  throughout 
the  whole  day  to  allow  himself  only  time  for  meals.  In  this  way  he  has  left 
a  very  large  collection  of  sculpture  and  highly  finished  drawings,  as  well  as 
about  800  paintings. 

He  died  on  July  1st,  1904,  after  a  brief  illness  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  retaining  full  command  of  his  faculties  to  the  last.  See  O.  F.  Watts  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Popular  Library  of  Art  (Duckworth)  and  British  Paint- 
ers: Their  Story  and  Their  Art  by  J.  Edgcumbe  Staley  (Jack). 
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LtAi,  1  *^°**^  Bladelelne  de  Verchires.  In  this  painting  the  artist  repre- 
?^?i?f  J??h  r"-''J''"1"»  the  salute  of  the  soldiera  who  had  come  to  the 
SSed  in  the  texT  T^^r  «'*»'«  «t'^°''"'-  ^^  Vereh^res.  The  incident  is 
reiaiea  in  tfte  text.  The  little  girl  and  her  two  youneer  brotht  «  are  stand  iniF 
j^ist  inside  he  enclosure,  and  with  them,  a  little  to  the  rear"  is  the  oTd  servant 
who  has  helped  them  during  the  siege.  The  soldiers  are  Ju  ng  the  yoS 
girl  with  frank  a.lm.ration  for  her  courage  and  resourcefuTness^The  notS 
able  point  in  the  picture  is  the  combining  of  the  old  world  and  the  new^n  thJ 
dress  0  the  children  and  of  the  Frenchl,ldicrs.  and  the  rude  SonoeT^U  ng 
which  lends  a  charm  to  the  whole.     The  Indian,  who  stands  near  b^Sh 

i^:^^io::itzz:^:  ^'^^'^  ^^^"^  ^"'^  ^^-^^  -°^--  «>-  ^^<^-  p^ 

liP^  ®lu"'f?^?°°?,"J'*  *^**-  '^'^'s  painting,  known  as  the  Madonna  di  San 
^^r'nfit  ru^'^l  ^Y<^rS'  ^"^  P"'"**^  by  Raphael  about  1575  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sixtus  at  Piacenza  in  Italy,  and  received  its  name 
from  Pope  Sixtus  in  whose  honor  the  chapel  was  built  The  picTure  was  af^r 
wards  purcha.sed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  about  1753  ami  placed  in  S 
Dresden  Gallery.  When  Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  DreE  he  Mve 
orders  that  the  Art  Gallery  should  not  be  injured  in  anrway     Solcon  als^ 

fhoLr^™'*'""'.*^"""^  ^''  '"'^'^  ^^^^  the  gallery  sho.dd  be  spared    and  a? 
though  many  pictures  were  carried  by  him  to  Paris  that  of  the  ''Sistine  Ma- 
donna    remained  undisturbed.    "It  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  Ranhaers  \[l 
donnas  and.  indeed,  of  all  the  Madonnas  in  the  world.    It  hangs  in  the  Dresden 

cSil/XZ^tr"''^'  ^°«?,  '■°?'?  ^y  '*«^'f-  ^^«  P«°P>«  '««k  upoftfe  Mother  and 
tE™  •  '  ^'"^"•.^y«'«  «»  w'th  tears.  Men  lift  their  hats  and  pass  silently  on 
The  room  is  so  quiet  that  one  can  hear  the  slightest  sound. ' '  ^ 

fl^  f!;„,l^  I  ^^^a^l^nna  originally  meant  simply  Madame,  or  My  Lady,  but 
the  term  has  been  replaced  in  modern  times  by  Signora,  ^d  Madonna  has 
come  to  mean  the  Holy  Mother  as  represented  by  artists  ^^i*'"''''*  !»«» 

-i««  tJ"  '-^^^  ?''°*''*^  ^^""^  °^  ^^'^  ""'y  '^lother  and  Child  are  reproduced 
alone.    The  original  picture  is  8  ft.  8  in.  long  and  6  ft.  5  in.  wide     The  nahit- 

Th^.r°/"''"f^  *^"*  °°M"*^  '•""S'"^  the  whole  as  seen  through  a  window 
Jnd  ?hiff«Z  VZ^T^  of  imperial  cherub  faces,  and  the  Iloly  Mothlr 
and  Child  appear  to  be  descending  to  earth  as  if  borne  upon  a  cloud  The 
drawn  curtains  emphasize  the  idea.  The  kneeling  figure  of  St  Barbara  on 
the  right  represents  humble  adoration,  while  the  portrait  picture  of  Pone 
Sixtus  on  the  left  reveals  the  character  of  the  man  who  forgets  his  ow?,  gieil! 
ness  as  he  reverently  gazes  upon  the  Holy  Child.     Beside  him  is  Xed^the 

the  frame  of  the  window  and  gazmg  upwards  and  onwards  represent  pernetual 
youth  and  perpetual  adoration.  As  Bryan  in  his  Dictionary^^rPoMersand 
t^lOravers  (Macmillan)  says:  "The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  has  nevTr 
?ro.?H«?/T'*  '"  a  grander  form  than  in  this  divine  Madonna  floating  on  the 
«i«  „  ^  ^"T'.^T"*^  '".''••'■  ""^  t*'^  wondrous  child  who  is  adored  by 
saints  and  angels  '      A  reproduction  of  the  original  painting,  with  a  fiill  de^ 

Co  /"jf/^K^sJa  Schwartz  in  Famous  Pictures  of  Children  (American  Book 
£°n,rpft,n  ^'a^  f^'tt''  T  *^^  ^''♦*°«  Madonna  "  which  should,  if  j^ssiWe 
mother 'rt«"^"''^K, ^^^  l^^"Ption  of  the  central  figures  is  as  foUowsf  " The 

Thl^L^A  ^}  V^^-  ^^^''^'  '''°"*^^  ""'^'^'"  J^er  bare  feet.  Her  right  hand  holds 
the  child  under  his  right  arm,  while  her  left  hand  supports  the  fold  of  her  veil 
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upon  which  he  is  Bitting.  With  his  legs  crossed  easily,  he  rests  one  hand  ju8t 
below  the  right  knee,  and  grasps  the  veil  with  the  other.  One  little  foot  swings 
free.  The  two  faces,  so  close  together  as  he  softly  presses  his  forehead  against 
Mary's  cheek,  are  much  alike.  The  outline  of  the  head  is  the  same  in  both.  The 
eyes  have  the  same  shape.  The  mouths  curve  in  the  same  line.  The  cleft  in  each 
chin  is  the  same.  The  mother's  hair  lies  in  smooth  bands,  lightly  waving  away 
from  her  serene  and  beautiful  face.  The  son's  hair  is  roughened  by  the  breeze 
caused  by  their  swift  movement  onwards.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  are  dilated. 
Ills  lip  almost  quivers.  He  gazes  out  upon  the  earth  with  an  earnest  penetrating 
glance,  as  if  conscious  that  he  is  being  borne  thither  from  heaven  itself." 

H.  n.  Powers  in  Mornings  with  the  Masters  of  Art  (Macmillan)  says  of  the 
"Sistine  Madonna":  "The  Madonna  is  here  conceived  as  a  celestial  being,  who 
appears  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  gazes  with  eyes  big  with  wonder  that 
just  hints  of  anxiety  and  fear,  at  the  great  world  which,  unconscious,  suffer- 
ing, sordid  and  inscrutable,  reveals  itself  to  her  gaze.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  suggestiveness  of  this  gaze,  in  which  the  unconscious  simplicity  of  child- 
hood is  tinged  with  the  con'.ciousness  of  the  world's  sorrow,  and  the  faint 
foreboding  of  a  Saviour's  pain.  And  in  admirable  contrast  is  the  face  of  the 
child,  the  artist's  supreme  triumph,  whose  wondrous  eyes  reveal  a  calm  which 
partakes  less  of  the  unconsciousness  of  childhood  than  of  the  infinite  repose  of 
the  divine.  The  picture  is  as  unique  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  art  as  in 
the  art  of  Raphael  himself."  See  page  311.  See  also  the  admirable  section  on 
the  painting  in  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures  by  M.  S.  Emery  (Prang). 

PAGE  131  -  The  Hone  Fair.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  and  the  best  known 
of  Rosa  Bonheur's  pictures.  In  order  to  paint  it.  she  went  in  men's  clothing 
for  eighteen  months  through  the  stables  of  Paris,  amongst  stable-boys  and 
horse-dealers.  See  page  293.  The  canvas  of  the  original  is  so  large  that  the 
horses  are  two-thirds  life-size,  and  each  separate  horse  or  pair  of  horses  with 
its  rider  is  a  separate  study;  then  all  are  grouped  together  into  a  mass  of 
rearing  and  struggling  strength  and  muscle.  The  artist  was  obliged  to  use  a 
stepladder  to  paint  some  parts  of  it. 

The  horses  have  been  led  out  from  the  stables,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
left  of  the  background  to  the  flat  course.  T.ie  trees  form  a  goo<l  background 
for  the  group  of  horses.  The  whole  picture  is  constructed  upon  the  thought  of 
the  dark  color  at  the  left  leading  up  to  the  light  as  it  breaks  tl  ugh  the  trees 
on  the  right.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  animal  temper  and  imal  strength 
and  human  control.  Beginning  at  the  left  the  powerful  horse  .unning  along 
quietly  with  groom  beside  him  shows  great  strength  tempered  with  a  degree  of 
gentleness.  Beside  him  is  a  smaller  horse  with  ears  thrown  back,  the  smallest 
and  most  vicious  of  all,  and  probably  the  rearing  of  the  great  black  horse  beside 
him  has  been  caused  by  a  sharp  bite  from  the  treacherous  brute.  And  because 
one  excite<l  animal  upsets  others,  the  horses  in  the  whole  centre  of  the  group 
are  requiring  the  most  skilful  handling.  In  the  right  front  and  undisturbed  by 
the  trouble  behind  are  two  large  gray  horses,  sufficiently  docile  to  allow  the 
same  groom  to  manage  both.  These  two  with  their  great  weight  and  strong 
muscles  are  good  examples  of  the  careful  study  of  anatomy  which  characterizes 
Rosa  Bonheur's  animals,  and  raises  them  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  fem- 
inine art. 

Stranahan  in  his  History  of  French  Painting  says:  "It  is  a  group  of 
twenty  or  more  strong  Percheron  horses;  they  are  white,  dappled,  black,  and 
splendid  in  the  energy  of  action  and  draught  power  indicated.  Some  are 
ridden,  some  led  by  sporting,  tricky  grooms,  whom,  notwithstanding  their 
frequent  jests  at  her  expense  while  making  her  studies,  she  has  as  faithfully 
painted  as  exultant  in  the  mastery  of  the  noble  brutes.    The  scene  is  a  familiar 
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T  K  1,  ""'T**^  ^!  dome  of  the  Invalides  and  an  avenue  of  trees  seen  in 
iifr^'5??>°'*;  ^V**  "l^^'u?""  n«>^«»i«g;  -^curacy  of  action  rendereTwi  S 
spirit;  fidebty  to  patient  observation;  the  representation  of  space  above  be- 
fore, and  behind  her  figures;  fine  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  animals  are 
the  qualities  of  the  pictures,  and,  with  the  landscape  of  great  grandeur  added 
repre^nt  her  style/'  See  Picture  Studi,  in  ElementarTschroU:  A  iSaTal 
for  Teachers  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson  (Macmillan) 

Ar„  Ji*  'i'lT'^  V  ^''^^\  for  about  $60,000,  and  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan 

.wfShl^TnS'nf™*^,.^'  ^^^-     '^^''  P"^"*'°»  P«rt™y»  «  celebrated  inci- 
Sti.r.  f  P^^f*  Plymouth  on  July  19th,  1558.  when  all  England  was 

S  Lfp ^,«f^^^*''^^PP'•°"*^^^*'^  *•>«  A™»*'«-  ^he  admirals  and  cap- 
whpn  TL  *^"*''f  «*  iTl*""  °"  *•'«  bowling-green  behind  the  Pelican  Inn, 
who  wof  i"*'"?  ^T^^^  *4*  ♦•!"  ^^'••"«*^«  ^'««  '"  «'ght.  Drake  and  Hawkins 
li^h^nT*?  -^'"^  *^u4'  "^"'•"^  ^°  •^  ^"""'^^  by  the  alarm,  and  insisted  upon 
S^^Tbv  iii  nln^t^M  ^^u  P'-°t«»»g  t«  their  ships.  A  stanza  from  Adm^ah 
AU  by  bir  Henry  Newbolt  may  be  quoted : 

"Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared 

Their  citieji  he  put  to  the  sack; 
He  singed  His  Catholic  Majesty's  beard, 

And  harried  his  ships  to  wrack. 
He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 

When  the  great  Armada  came; 
But  he  said,  'They  must  wait  their  turn,  good  souls.' 

And  he  stooped,  and  finished  his  game." 

Charles  Kingsley  m  Westward  Ho!  (Macmillan)  has  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  scene  at  Plymouth.  It  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
fs"'a"  foUow     ^""^^         *'""*  °^  ^''^  gathering.    Somewhat  abridged,  the  story 

♦„  -."^'  a  man  were  a  student  of  men  he  would  have  found  few  nobler  companies  on  whom 
Ihe  pXfn^"  <""""'"''"//*""  "%'"'«''*  '"'^■«  ■«'"  «  «■«  ""'e  t^""'*  b^Xg  green  behind 
over  fhe  low  w;i?U\""*"'"°".,°V'"'  ^i"^**!"'"  <"  -""r-  Chatting  in  groups,  oMounging 
^.♦L^l  .  *'"  ^^""^  commande.1  a  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  shipping  far  below,  wm 
bv  a^rm  7*  T^  ""'/^J"  T"  "^  **■"  ^^J^on^i^  fleet  The  Armada  hfs  been  SteTe" 
wLd  h«.  J,«Tl"r""^  \t*  '^"  r*.*"  '°°''  ^<"  "'  »»  ^"  "  the  Spanish  coast;  but  the 
wmd  has  shifted  to  the  south,  and.  fearing  lest  the  Dons  should  pass  him,  he  has  returned 

L  te™\"r!;^?  '"'**!""  *''•'  *™«''''  '^'"  •=»""'  "'**'  »"  "  »»*•  Slip  on  for  a  w™£ 
th«  t^v^^^fK  ?  'l™"e'-»  apron;  come  in  through  the  rose  clad  door  which  opens  from 
inL^v„  '  rl*K  "  *fy ."'  long-necked  Dutch  glasses,  and  a  silver  tankard  of  wine,  and  look 
round  you  at  the  gallant  captains,  who  are  waiting  for  the  Spanish  Armada,  as  lions  in  their 
lair  might  wait  for  the  passing  herd  of  deer. 

"See  those  five  talking  earnestly,  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  which  longs  to  overhear,  and 
^f«,' w  ♦i,'^"'^*  w  ^  "PP'?«5'!  P'°»*- ,  Those  soft  long  eyes  and  pointed  chin  you  recognize 
already;  they  are  Walter  Raleigh's.  The  fair  young  man  in  the  flame-colored  doublet,  whose 
arm  is  round  Raleigh's  neck,  is  Lord  Sheffield;  opposite  them  stands,  by  the  side  of  Sir 
»'  !.?«  "renville,  a  man  as  stately  even  as  he.  Lord  Sheffield 's  uncle,  the  Lord  Charles  Howard 
of  Kffingham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England;  next  to  him  is  his  sonin-Iaw,  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  captain  of  the  Elizabeth  Jonas;  but  who  is  that  short,  sturdy,  plainly-dressed  man. 
who  stands  with  legs  a  little  apart,  and  hamls  behi«>I  his  back,  looking  up.  with  keen  grey 
eyes,  into  the  face  of  each  speakert  His  cap  is  in  his  hands,  so  you  can  see  the  bullrt  head 
of  crisp  brown  hair  and  the  wrinkled  forehead,  as  well  as  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  short 
square  face,  the  broad  temples,  the  thick  lips,  which  are  yet  firm  as  granite.  A  coarse  plebeian 
stamp  of  man:  yet  the  whole  flpure  and  attitude  are  that  of  boundless  determination,  self- 
possession,  energy;  and  when  at  last  he  speaks  a  few  blunt  words,  all  eyes  are  turned  respect- 
fully upon  hiiii — for  his  name  is  Francis  Drake. 

' '  A  burly,  griuled  elder,  in  greasy,  sea  stained  garments,  contrasting  oddly  with  the 
hago  gold  chain  about  his  ueok,  wud.lles  up,  us  if  iie  had  been  born,  and  had  lived' ever  since 
in  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea.  The  upper  half  of  his  sharp  dogged  visage  seems  of  brick-red  leather! 
the  lower  of  badger's  fur;  and  as  ho  claps  Drake  on  the  back,  and,  with  a  broad  Devon 
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twuKi  ihouta,  'Be  you  aeoming  to  drink  your  wine,  Frsneia  Drake,  or  be  you  not t— saving 
your  preaence,  my  Lord;'  the  Lord  High  Admiral  only  laughs,  and  bids  Drake  go  and  drink 
his  wine;  for  John  Hawkins,  Admiral  of  the  port,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Plymouth  seamen, 
if  Drake  be  their  hero,  and  says  and  does  pretty  much  what  he  likes  in  any  company  on 
earth;  not  to  mention  that  today's  prospect  of  an  Armageddon  fight  has  shaken  him  alto- 
gether out  of  his  usual  crabbed  reserve,  and  made  him  overflow  with  loquacious  good-humor, 
even  to  his  rival  Drake.  ,,    ,   ,, 

"80  they  push  through  the  crowd,  wherein  is  many  another  man  whom  one  would  gladly 
have  spoken  with  face  to  face  on  earth.  Martin  Frobisher  and  John  Davis  are  sitting  on  that 
bench,  smoking  tobacco  from  long  silver  pipes;  and  by  them  are  Fenton  and  Withrington, 
who  have  both  tried  to  follow  Drake's  path  round  the  world,  and  faileil,  though  by  no  fault 
of  their  own.  The  man  who  pledges  them  better  luck  next  time,  is  George  Fenner,  known 
to  'the  seven  Portugals,'  Leicester's  pet,  and  captain  of  the  galleon  which  Elizabeth  bought 
of  him.  That  short  prim  man  in  the  huge  yellow  rufif,  with  sharp  chin,  minute  imperial,  and 
self-satisfied  smile,  is  Richard  Hawkins,  the  Complete  Seaman,  Admiral  John's  hereafter 
famous  and  hapless  son.  The  ehler  who  is  talking  with  him  is  his  good  uncle  William,  whose 
monument  still  stands,  or  should  stand,  in  Deptford  Church.  .  _^    .      ,  r,    1. 

"There  is  John  Drake,  Sir  Francis'  brother,  ancestor  of  the  present  stock  of  Drakes; 
and  there  is  George  his  nephew,  a  man  not  overwise,  who  has  been  round  the  world  with 
Amvas;  and  there  is  Amyas  himself,  talking  to  one  who  answers  him  with  fierce  curt  sen- 
tences. Captain  Barker,  of  Bristol,  brother  of  the  hapless  Andrew  Barker  who  found  John 
Oxenham's  guns,  and,  owing  to  a  mutiny  among  his  men  perished  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Honduras,  twelve  years  ago.  Barker  is  now  captflln  of  the  Victory,  one  of  the  Queen's  best 
ships;  and  he  has  his  accounts  to  settle  with  the  l"....  as  Amyas  has;  so  they  are  both  growl- 
ing together  in  a  corner,  while  all  the  rest  are  as  merry  as  the  flies  upon  the  vine  above  their 
beads." 

In  the  picture  the  central  figures  are  of  course  T  ord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Lord 
Howard  is  represented  as  expostulating  with  Drake  for  the  delay,  but  Drake 
presses  him  back  with  his  open  hand  and  informs  him  that  he  will  come  when 
he  has  finished  his  game.  The  conversation  which  may  be  imagined  to  have 
taken  place  is  given  in  Chapl  r  XXX  of  Charles  Kingsley  sWest'vard  Ho!  An 
excellent  colored  picture  of  "Drake  at  Bowls  on  Plyraoiith  Hoe  is  found  in 
The  Story  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  b      'rs.  Oliver  Elton  in  The  Children  s  Heroes 

(Jack) 

Joiin  Seymour  Lucas  was  bv,  at  London  on  December  21st,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  School  of  Art.  In  1886  he  became 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1898  was  admitted  to  full 
membership.  At  present  he  resides  in  London.  His  paintings  are  mainly 
historical. 

PAGE  186 -TIm  Boyhood  of  Baleigh.  Millais  painted  two  pictures  suggestive 
of  adventure  at  sea,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  one  an- 
other These  two  are  "The  North-West  Pas-sage."  which  pictures  an  old  man 
with  maps  and  drawings  of  the  much-sought  North-West  Passage  spread  out 
before  him,  and  "The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh"  in  which  the  boy  sits  and  listens  and 
sees  in  a  dream  the  life  which  he  is  to  lead.  .     ^     i  ■  1, 

The  two  boys  have  wandered  down  to  the  seaside  with  their  toy-boat  which 
now  lies  to  the  left  of  the  picture  beside  the  heap  of  stones.  There  they  met  a 
sailor  who  was  idly  sitting  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  quite  ready  to  spin  a  yarn 
about  his  adventures  in  foreign  lands.  The  brother  sits  facing  towards  the 
front  of  the  picture  with  elbows  on  knees  and  chin  in  hands,  and  with  inter- 
ested expression  is  listening  to  the  sailor.  But  Walter  sits  with  his  hands 
clasped  about  his  knees,  listening,  as  one  hypnotized.  His  eyes  gaze  away  into 
space  spellbound  by  what  in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  there.  The  sailor  s  left  hand 
if  raised  and  muscles  set  with  the  interest  of  his  story,  while  the  right  points 
away  over  the  sea  as  if  directing  the  boy's  mind  towards  the  adventurous  lifo 
he  is  to  lead  as  a  mau.  The  man's  attitude  is  so  expressive,  and  the  suggestion 
of  excitement  even  in  the  side  view  of  his  face  so  marked,  that  one  cannot  but 
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T!i  •  boys  listen,  the  man  talks  on,  and 


feel  the  mesmerism  of  the  situation, 
the  sea  calls. 

The  setting  of  the  picture  and  the  costume  is  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  painting  Walter  wears  a  green  suit  much  shirred,  with  stiff  ruff  at  neck 
and  frills  at  wrists,  and  his  tall  plumed  hat  near  him  on  the  ground,  while 
beside  him  his  brother  sits  against  the  sea  wall  more  soberly  dressed  in  black 
but  with  similar  ruff  and  frills.  The  picturesque  dress  of  the  foreign  sailor 
with  broad  hat  and  ear-rings,  loose  shirt,  full  red  trousers  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  and  bare  feet,  adds  much  to  the  picture.  Behind  the  sailor  lies  an 
anchor  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  sea,  while  the  simple  little  flowers 
in  the  corner  charmingly  contrast  with  the  picture  as  a  whole.  The  two  boys 
were  painted  from  Everett  and  George  JliUais,  the  sons  of  the  artist  A 
colored  repro<luction  of  the  painting  is  found  in  Millais  by  A.  Lys  Baldry  in 
.Uasterpieccstn  Colour  (Jack)  and  in  British  Painters:  Their  Story  and  Their 
Art  by  J.  Edgcumbe  Staley  (Jack). 

Stephens,  the  art  critic,  describes  the  painting  as  follows:  "The  work 
glows  in  the  warm  light  of  a  Devonshire  sun,  and  shows  the  sunburnt  stal- 
wart Genoese  sailor— one  of  these  who  were  half-pirates,  half-heroes,  such  as 
Kingsley  has  delighted  countless  boys  by  describing— seated  with  his  brawny 
bronzed  shoulders  towards  us.  on  a  sea-wall,  while  before  him,  and  at  ease 
upon  tlie  Hoor,  are  Raleigh  and  his  brother,  listening  eagerly  and  with  rapt 
ears  to  the  narrative  of  wonders  on  sea  and  land.  The  sailor  points  to  the 
southward,  for  there  is  the  Spanish  JIain,  the  scene  of  all  his  troubles  and  ad- 
ventures The  young  Walter  sits  up  on  the  pavement,  and  with  his  hands 
locketl  about  his  raised  knees  and  with  fixed,  dreaming  eyes,  seems  to  see  El 
Dorado,  the  islands  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  the  'palms  and  temples  of  the 
south,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  and  other  inonarchs  he  has  read  about  Ships 
gold,  the  hated  Spaniards,  and  (most  brilliant  of  all)  that  special  object  of 
his  life  s  endeavors,  the  'fountain  of  youth,'  were  before  his  fancy.  The  other 
boy,  whose  intelligence  is  not  of  the  vision-seeing  sort,  but  rather  refers  to  the 
visions  of  oihers,  is  almost  at  length  en  the  ground,  leaning  his  chin  within 
both  hands.  A  toy  ship  stands  near  the  boy.  The  scene  includes  a  low  pier  or 
wall,  as  of  a  battery  looking  onto  the  sea,  which,  shimmering  and  barred  with 
delicate  lines  of  blue  and  green,  reflects  on  a  sunny  day.  At  the  feet  of  the 
group  lie  a  star-fish,  seaweed,  a  rusty  anchor,  and  waste  of  the  beach,  with 
some  stuffed  birds  of  outlandish  sorts  and  bright  plumage,  and  dry  flowers. 

Walter  Baleigh  was  born  at  Hayes  near  Burleigh  Salterton  about  1552  His  father 
also  Walter  Kaleigh,  was  a  country  gentleman  and  a  naval  officer,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
the  son  inherited  Ins  love  of  adventure.  His  mother  had  been  a  widow,  and  the  son  of  her 
former  marriage,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  much  in  common  with  his  half-brother  and  was 
associated  with  him  in  many  ventures.  Raleigh  was,  even  in  his  earliest  boyhoo.l  deeolT 
interestc.l  in  tales  of  travel  an<l  adventure  an.i  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  gittine  on  the 
beach  at  Burleigh  Salterton,  listening  to  the  thrilling  tales  of  sailors  home  from  sea  Com- 
^J"'?.^!."-''"/,  ^'*^  '"/V.'"I  .^f"^"'!*  «'<"■#  on  page  187  of  the  Fifth  Reader.  The'picture 
£',  l''.*.?°y''°'"'  "^  Kaleigh,"  painted  by  Sir  John  Millais  in  1870,  tells  the  story  of 
Kaleigh  s  life  at  this  time.  In  order  to  give  an  exact  .icture,  even  after  so  great  a  laose  of 
years,  the  artist  spent  some  time  at  Burleigh  Salterton. 

Raleigh  received  his  early  education  either  at  home  or  at  schools  near  at  hand,  and  later 
spent  tirc-e  years  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Although  displaying  great  ability  and  sharpness 
of  wit  he  was  not  content  with  the  quiet  of  college  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began 
his  life  of  adventure  by  entering  into  the  religious  wars  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Roman  t  athohcs  in  Prance.  From  there  he  went  to  serve  in  the  Netherlands  against  Spain 
and  later  carrieil  arms  m  Ireland,  where  he  aided  in  suppressing  a  rebellion 

Shortly  after  this  he  came  into  favor  with  Queen  Elizabeth  through  an  act  of  gallantry. 
One  day  when  the  Queen  was  returning  from  a  sail  on  the  Thames  she  found  it  necessary  to 
cross  a  muddy  place.  As  she  hesitate.l.  Raleigh  stepped  forward  and  spread  his  rich  velvet 
luautte  o»er  the  spot.  The  Queen  acknowledge.!  the  courteous  act  an.l  upon  reaching  the 
palace  sent  for  Raleigh,  who  immediately  responded  to  the  summons.  His  handsome  appear- 
ance and  richness  of  dress  appealed  to  the  Queen  and  he  became  one  of  the  court  favorites. 
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During  hb  itay  In  France  Ralvigh  ha<1  become  aequalated  with  tobacco  and  ha<l  aeciii- 
tomm]  liimMlf  to  iti  urn.  Tlie  itorjr  ii  told  of  a  aervant  who  had  been  summoned  to  bring  him 
a  tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg  and  who,  on  seeing  his  master  with  smuke  issuing  from  bis 
mouth,  dashed  tbe  <ile  into  his  face,  and  ran  shrieking  that  his  master  would  be  burned  to 
ashes  before  help  could  arrive.  When  he  fitted  out  at  his  own  eipense  an  expedition  to 
explore  America,  then  spoken  of  as  the  "  New  World, ' '  he  requested  that  one  of  the  vessels 
should  be  loaded  for  its  return  voyage  with  the  tobacco  plant  which  he  had  heard  grew  in 
abundance  in  a  certain  part  which  they  hoped  to  vislL  This  part  of  the  country  was  claimed 
for  Kngland  and  was  named  Virginia  in  honor  of  Elisabeth,  who  knighted  Balelgh  for  this 
service.  The  potato  was  also  brought  back  by  this  expedition  and  planted  in  Ireland,  where 
It  became  a  staple  food,  although  not  introduced  into  England  until  many  years  later. 

Through  the  jealousy  of  another  of  the  (jueen  's  favorites,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Raleigh  fell 
into  disgrace  and  was  banished  from  the  court.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
he  was  released.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  and  settled  at  Sherborne. 
He  had  two  sons,  Walter,  who  was  killed  while  with  his  father  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  Carew,  who  inherited  his  estates. 

Many  adventures  at  sea  are  recorded.  Once  when  he  was  acting  as  war-admira  in  the 
famous  expedition  led  by  Essex  and  Howard  in  the  Azores,  he  escaped  a  perilous  siiuation 
and  captured  an  Island  for  England,  only  to  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  jealous  criticism 
of  Essex,  because  he  had  acted  without  orders.  This,  however,  was  satisfactorily  explained , 
and  Essex  readily  pardoned  him.  His  most  successful  expedition  was  one  planneil  to  visit 
South  America  and  to  explore  the  Orinoco  Kiver.  Here  he  found  and  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land the  first  mahogany  to  be  used  in  that  country,  and  also  specimens  of  minerals  which, 
upon  examination,  were  found  to  be  rich  in  gold. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  I  in  160.1,  Baleigh  lost 
favor  at  court.  It  was  charged  that  two  years  before  this  he  had  been  concerne<l  in  a  plot 
to  set  aside  James  and  to  place  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  conviete<i  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  innocence 
was  proved,  but  he  never  regained  the  favor  of  the  king.  Later  he  promised,  if  allowed  to 
conduct  another  expedition  to  the  Orinoco  River,  to  bring  back  to  the  king  a  rich  cargo  of 
gold.  The  expedition  failed,  through  the  treachery  of  the  king  himself,  and  at  this  disap- 
pointment and  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  James  revived  the  old  sentence 
of  death  for  high  treason. 

Raleigh  was  beheaded  on  October  29th,  1618.  His  body  was  given  to  his  wife,  but  was 
later  taken  from  her  and  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  8t  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.  The 
head  she  embalmed  and  kept  with  her  in  a  red  leather  bag  until  her  death  in  1647,  when  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  her  son  Carew.  In  1882  a  memorial  window  was  placed  by 
American  citizens  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  with  an  inscription  by  James  Russell  Luwell.  A 
very  Interesting  account  of  Raleigh  is  given  in  The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  by  Margaret 
Duncan  Kelly  in  The  Children 't  Heroes  (Jack).  This  book  contains  a  colored  picture  of  a 
sailor  talking  to  Raleigh,  which  may  with  advantage  be  compared  with  Millais's  painting. 
See  also  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  Famous  Men  of  Modem  Times  by  John  H.  Haaren  and  A.  B. 
Poland  (American  Book  Company),  Heroes  of  England  by  J.  F.  Edgar  in  Everyman's  Librafi 
(Uent),  and  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Sir  Sidney  hee  (Nelson). 

Sir  John  Everett  ^lillais,  one  of  the  foremost  English  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  June  8th,  1829.  He  passed 
his  earliest  childhood  in  Brittany,  but  when  eleven  years  old  began  to  study 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and  when  thirteen  years  old  won  a  prize 
for  drawing  from  the  antique.  At  seventeen  he  began  to  paint.  He  painted 
many  literary  and  historical  pictures,  but  was  best  known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
His  portraits  of  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  Irving,  Tennyson,  and  others  have  caused 
him  to  be  considered  the  best  portrait  painter  which  England  ha.s  produced 
since  the  day  of  Reynolds.  He  was  also  successful  as  a  painter  of  children, 
and  one  of  his  strongest  pictures  is  "The  Rescue,"  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
fireman  rescuing  three  children  from  a  burning  building.  His  first  works  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  art,  but  from  this  he  later 
broke  away  and  adopted  a  broader  and  more  independent  style.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  Royal  Academician  in  1863  and  then  presented  for  his  diploma  the 
"Souvenir  of  Velasquez,"  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  little  Spanish  princess. 
From  this  on  his  life  is  a  story  of  hard  work  and  pictures  representing  all 
the  fields  of  art,  including  landscape,  subject-pictures,  and  portraits.  In  1885 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1896  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  succession  to  Lord  Leighton,  the  highest  honor  which  he  could 
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mX  llueVr  in  tKT;  'T   ,^  ™'  fr.«.p*«K(.  BrolkJlkood  b.  Fori 

hIv/  ^l  "^  °°'"«'  <"^  ".heep  dog,  for  his  dead  master.  The  collie  has  sot-nt  manv 
days  the  sole  companion  of  the  shepherd  and  has  come  to  know  S  aS 
human  know  edge  every  tone  of  his  voice.  No  dog  hTa  keener  irstinc!  or  I 
sliarper  intelligence  than  these  sheep-dogs  of  the  Highlands  rfScotCd  Roth 
by  nature  and  training  he  is  well  fittedXr  the  work  whicThris  eSed  to^do 

Iwaru'ttouTL^n^""  'f"  ^^'•P  °i  '^'  «°^''''  ^  t^^^tVo?  ontTay  winder 
f„^.!lV-  *  y  '^  "^  ?"***^-  ^^"♦"'•^  *""  ^o™ed  him  well  for  his  work  His 
long  pointed  nose  and  curved  neck  enable  him  to  follow  a  scent  wJtrease  and 

tected  f^Z"*;  '"'•f'l'rP'^^  '^^  ••«"  ''^•"^"y  hear  sounds  and  yet  ar^' prcJ 
S  hi™w™  »nd  rain.    Ilis  long  slim  body  enables  him  to  run  rapidly 

Sf  his"na^"*cJ";n7ry""*''  ^'•°^"*^  '"  ^"°^  '™'"  '""^  ««-™  «*»""«  -^  -i^' 

still  ^Ti,°**'T[.*"i,*^^  ^^h  °\  ?':*''''*y  "°"^  "are  has  suddenly  come  to  a  stand- 

bLtet  and  tick  ?ntfi  H .t  "^^^  ""'*.  ^^"^^  ""  *»>«  «»«>'  an5  Ws  S?ol 
Tn,„  *  fu*  .  ,  ?"  *"^  """"^  "^'"''e  't  and  went  to  bed.  never  to  rise  ai»ain 
The  faithful  dog  has  watched  through  the  days  of  illnm  and  has TroSlv 
tr  ed  in  vain  each  morning  to  waken  his  master  and  coa^  h°m  out  Sver  ?he 
hills  once  more.  At  la.st  the  end  has  come,  and  kind  friends  hive  done  fhlir 
l^t  service  for  the  shepherd.    The  last  nail  has  been  dS^n  and  hinZ^^^^^^ 

fee  In  Z"  ^"  "°?°'  ^""^  \^'\  «'  ^^°  P'«««d  upon  it  i»  k^Ld  reLm 
^ance  All  have  gone  leaving  the  faithful  dog  alone  to  watch  A t  lastT. 
seems    o  understand  what  has  happened.    With  his  paws  he  has  halVHt.oi^ 

tThCief '''  '"''  ""*■*  '"''  ^"^^  ''"•^  ''^--^  the'roln%toy;h:AtndS 

No  grief,  human  or  animal,  could  be  expressed  more  uerfectly  than  in  thia 

rsSeTit^'b^iutf^n^.^'^P'tr'^  }'°^  '"^  ^'^  "I'-'r^^  niLtr  ^jotrsiS 

uratrioes  11  Dcautituily:  The  close  pressure  of  the  doe's  breast  ji<».in»*  tv^^ 
wood,  the  convulsive  clinging  of  the  paws,  which  have  draggedThe  bUnket  off 

ness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the  spectacles  marking  the  place  when  the 
1  ible  was  la-st  close.!,  indicate.!  how  lonely  has  been  tht'  lifT-how  nrwa?,.l!»J 

and  expressive  in  the  highest  .legree."    See  Landsecr  bf  eSc  s!   Hurlfn 

ilt?L^^^~»^*^*^'^-    ^°  **•"  t*''>«ht  after  hours  of  toil  these  two  who 
havp^heen  gathering  in  the  harve.st  of  polaloes   are  called  tn  stnn  fnl^'. 
by  the  sound  of  the  Angelus.    Estelle  M.^Hurirde^rib^S  inS  S  fo"^  o^:": 
Three  times  each  day,  at  sunrise,  midday,  and  sunset,  this  £n  reminds  The 
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world  of  the  birth  of  Jeiius  Christ.  The  ittrokes  are  rung  in  three  groups,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  parts  of  the  Angelus,  which  are  recited  in  turn.  The 
first  word  gives  the  bell  its  name, — AngeluH,  the  I^atin  for  angeL 

'  Th«  angel  of  the  Lord  announcml  to  Mary, 
And  ibe  conceived  of  the  Holy  Hpirit 

'Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word. 

'And  the  word  wai  made  fleah 
And  dwelt  among  uf.' 

Thus  run  the  words  of  the  translation  in  the  three  couplets  into  which  they 
are  separated,  and  then  this  prayer  is  added:  'We  beseeeh  thee,  O  Lord,  pour 
forth  thy  grace  into  our  hearts ;  that  as  we  have  known  the  incarnation  of  thy 
son  Jesus  Christ  by  the  message  of  an  angel,  so  by  his  cross  and  passion  we  may 
be  brought  into  the  glory  of  his  resurrection,  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.'  Besides  this,  after  each  couplet  of  the  Angelus,  is  recited  that  short 
hymn  of  praise,  beginning  with  the  words  which  the  angel  of  the  annunciation 
addressed  to  Mary,  'Ave  Maria.'    See  Luke  I.  38." 

Just  on  the  horizon  the  church  spire  can  be  seen  dimly  outlined  and  the 
broad  field  is  a  familiar  scene  to  anyone  who  has  known  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
The  wheelbarrow,  with  the  dying  sunlight  falling  upon  its  well-filled  sacks, 
and  the  basket  and  three-tined  fork  are  all  silent  witnessi>s  of  the  labor  of  the 
day.  And  as  they  have  toiled  together  through  the  lu-ated  hours  of  the  day, 
so  now  in  the  twilight  the  man  and  woman  stand  together  in  prayer.  The 
woman  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  breast  bends  slightly  forward  in  the 
intensity  of  her  devotion,  while  the  man  with  upright  form  and  bowed  head 
holds  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  prays  with  quite  as  deep  devotion.  "In  nearly 
all  of  Millet's  pictures  people  are  busy  doing  something.  Either  hands  and 
feet,  and  sometimes  both  hands  and  feet  are  in  motion.  They  are  pictures  of 
action.  In  'The  Angelus,'  however,  people  are  resting  from  labor;  it  is  a 
picture  of  repose.  The  busy  hands  cease  their  work  in  a  moment,  and  the 
spirit  rises  in  prayer.  We  have  already  seen  in  other  pictures  how  labor  may 
be  lightened  by  love.     Here  we  see  labor  glorifiwl  by  piety." 

Sensier  says:  "The  man,  a  true  peasant  of  the  countryside,  his  head 
protected  by  dense  short  hair,  like  a  felt,  prays  in  silence.  The  woman  is  bent 
in  self-aba.sement.  The  country  is  girt  with  the  light  of  a  setting  sun ;  it  is  the 
kind  of  evening  when  the  earth  and  sky  are  tlood«'d  with  purple.  The  tone  is 
blended  in  one  powerful  harmony.  Millet  has  put  into  it  all  the  resources  of 
his  palette.  When  I  saw  this  picture  for  the  first  time  it  was  almost  completed, 
and  Millet  said,  'What  do  you  think  of  it?'  My  answer  was  simply,  'It  is  the 
Angelus;  yes,  that  is  it.  You  can  hear  the  bells.'  My  words  satisfied  him. 
'Then  I  am  content;  you  have  understootl.  That  is  all  I  wanted.'"  Sec 
Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  by  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson  (Macmill  \n).    See  also  page  284. 

The  following  interesting  note  on  "The  Angelus"  is  found  in  Jean  Fran- 
qois  Millet  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll  in  The  Riverside  Art  Series  (Houghton) :  "The 
painting  is  in  oils  and  measures  25  by  21  inches.  The  first  drawing  for  the 
picture  was  sold  February,  1858.  The  painting  was  completed  for  exhibition 
in  the  Salon  of  1859.  It  was  declined  by  the  patron  for  whom  it  was  intended 
and  finally  sold  to  a  Belgian  artist  in  1860.  and  soon  afterwards  to  the  Belgian 
minister.  The  original  price  was  2,000  francs.  The  picture  pas.sed  from  one 
owner  to  another,  and  in  1873  was  bought  by  J.  W.  Wilson  for  50,000  francs, 
later  bringing  at  the  Wilson  sale  of  1881  the  sum  of  £6,400.  In  an  auction 
sale  of  the  Secretan  collection,  July,  1889,  there  was  an  innneuse  excitemeul 
over  the  contest  between  the  French  government,  represented  by  M.  Proust, 
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SS'nrL^'uill'fl^il  ^■"°'»  A^'^''"  ''«•'•""•  'h"  ^«"'  determined  to 
ma  tne  pme.    It  wu  Anally  knocked  down  to  M.  Prouiit  for  553  000  fran™  hnt 

w«fv  J;i;;S?i  ♦!.♦    ^-J  *'*"f  remained  only  six  months  (the  duty  S 

flnijh?itn.^ll  t^  1^""^^  'I!**  *'f"  '^'"•^  "'•'»'••«'  throughout  the  count?? 
nnaily  returned  to  Prance,  where  it  was  nurchauvl  tm.  *i9nnn  k„  m    /^u  ^ 

chard,  who  ha.  the  finest  collection  of llflffin^istence^?'^    ^  **'  ^''"• 
t'it'iLTi;°thr?J^wi?J  w?fV°*'^^^^       ^"'^  ^'^"•'^  '""-'"t"'  -durably 

«ii  .h!i  ♦«  41.    /°'°*^"  .*"""'  the  n'mly  compressed     ps,  the  down-drawn  brow« 
K'i£lf  ffS^'^.r"^^''  ''^  ''^  unyieldinj'attitude  indii^b^'Z 

j:rfu^a^^ 

not  quite  the  same  spontaneous  gaiety  of  Gainsborough's,  they  have  many  o^her 
LX'^M^rTAr'A^''^  Gainsborough's  lafk/ Wifh  the  "Sds  o 
nerS"     Thp  Sftlf^K   °' /"""^e."".*'  Reynolds  is  sure  of  his  public  in  any 
^TrVwI  nn  I         "  !.  ^"f"^^  P*-'  in  the  low-necked  frock  of  the  period  is 

cwf  I'Mh-l^  srr.£zt  ^^s¥s 

colors.    The  whole  is  a  glorious  study  of  color.    Again  the  draw°ne  of  feet  an.i 

(Jack?"         "°  '°  *''""''''  ''^  ^-  "^  ^'^^^^'-  ^asUrpiecal^^olc^; 

EduLrn^  ~/f"^,"i?'^'°-  7^'^  P'"*"™  ^^  "««^  ««  «»» illustration  to  the  lesson 
Edinburgh  after  Flodden,  and  as  we  read  the  poem  the  picture  becomes  mm'e 
and  more  interesting.  The  room  is  the  council  chamber  of  the  elSTF?Hn 
burgh  in  the  Guild  Hall.  The  architecture  and  furrshing  of  the  rSm^s  rkh 
TheZnZl  ?•'  7  V"^  "  "°*  only  beamed,  but  the  beams  foHoTa  design 
The  canopied  chair  of  the  provost  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  is  pTaced 
between  two  leaded  glass  windows.  The  side  walls  are  also  paneK  in  wSd 
and  carried  out  in  a  design.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  net  cloth  of  an  SS 
ental  pattern,  and  above  it  hangs  a  massive  candelabra.  Behind  the  hea^ 
hangings  may  be  seen  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  have  followed  RandolnhM^? 
ray  into  the  Council  Chamber.  The  provost  has  Sen  K  ]'^^  I°r*„  ^" 
ritS  h"""**^/";  news  of  the  defeat,'^and  the  who"e  L  stoW  fs  weTtoW  fai 
the  attitude  and  faces  of  the  two  men  as  they  stand  overcom^  by  the  sSSow 
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that  haa  come  from  Scotland.  One  ia  imprcMied  with  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
meaMnger  aa  he  atanda  in  hia  armor,  one  gauntleted  hand  n-ating  upon  the 
table,  and  the  other  holding  the  town  banner,  atained  with  the  life-blood  of 
King  Jamea.  the  drooping  folda  of  which  add  to  the  thought  of  ".lamity.  Each 
man 'a  position  at  the  table  ia  a  cliaracteriiitic  one,  and  tella  how  each  haa  re- 
ceived the  news;  the  ahockod  chun-hman  who  almoat  riwea  from  hia  chair;  the 
blanched  face  next  him ;  the  Ilighlamlcr  in  plaid  and  bonnet  who  with  flnn-i  t 
mouth  conceala  hia  feelingR;  the  provoat  and  the  armored  man  next  him,  the 
old  men  of  the  Council,  who  ailcntly  and  with  bowed  heads  bear  the  sad  newa; 
the  man  whoae  grief  has  overwhelmed  him;  the  courtier  at  the  end  of  the 
table  who  while  feeling  it  all  yet  haa  an  eye  for  the  outward  fltneaa  of  things, 
and  would  fain  keep  back  the  eager  rabble ;  and  laatly  the  two  awe-titruck  boya 
in  the  window  who,  half  in  grief  and  half  in  curioaity,  look  upon  the  elder 
men  about  the  table. 

William  Hole  waa  born  at  Salisbury  in  1846.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  me«lical 
doctor  and  nceived  his  early  etlucation  in  Edinburgh.  He  flrst  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  civil  engineer  in  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  travelled  in 
lUly,  where  his  sketches  were  favorably  commented  upon.  He  left  this  pro- 
fession in  1870  to  become  an  artist.  He  studied  in  the  Scottish  Academy  school 
and  made  some  fine  etchings,  both  original  and  interpretative,  as  well  as  paint- 
ing. .Some  of  his  finest  original  etchings  are  his  illustrations  of  Scottish  liter- 
ature in  the  novels  of  Stevenson  and  Barrie.  and  also  in  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  Burns's  poems.  Among  his  interpretative  etchings  are  large  plates  made 
from  the  paintings  of  .Millet,  Corot,  and  Constable.  In  1900  he  finished  a 
number  of  portraits  of  those  who  have  been  made  famous  through  Scottish 
history.  These  have  been  placed  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  In  1903  he 
painte<l  a  number  of  scenes  from  Scottish  history.  These  are  mural  decora- 
tions for  the  Municipal  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  one  of  which  is  the  picture 
"After  Flmlden."  Hole  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Acodemy 
in  1878.    At  present  he  lives  at  13  Inverleith  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

PAGE  346 -Bonnie  Prlno*  Oharlie.  This  picture  shows  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  son  of  James  the  Pretender,  walking  between  two  of  his  loyal  Scot- 
tish followers.  He  is  represented  as  he  is  about  to  enter  the  ball-room  of 
Holyrood  Castle  at  Edinburgh,  during  his  attempt  in  174.'5  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Britain  for  his  father.  The  prince  is  dressed  in  the  Scottish  kilt 
and  carries  his  Scots  "bonnet,"  but  the  rich  embroidery  of  his  coat  and  the 
buckles  and  studding  of  his  sword  belt  worn  over  his  shoulder  give  him  the 
princely  appearance  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  his  followers.  But 
these  two  are  also  men  of  high  birth  who  have  sworn  to  assist  the  man  whom 
they  think  should  rightly  be  the  heir  to  the  throne.  They  are  clad  in  com- 
plete Highland  costume,  and  represent  the  two  characteristics  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  Stuart  cause.  The  man  on  the  prince's  right  stands  erect  with 
his  left  hand  holding  his  cap  over  his  heart,  and  with  firm  set  lips  looks 
straight  ahead  as  if  he  would  dare  all  things  for  his  beloved  prinre.  The 
other  man  who  stands  at  the  prince's  left,  with  bowed  head  and  slightly  bent 
knee,  represents  by  his  attitude  the  reverent  devotion  which  made  so  many 
loyal  Scotsmen  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  they  believed  to  be 
right.  In  the  foreground  are  flowers  which  have  been  strewn  in  the  pathway 
of  the  beloved  prince  by  his  devoted  adherents.  "This,  one  of  the  last  of  Pettie^s 
works,  painted  in  1892,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  energetic  in  its  color 
scheme."  See  colored  reproduction  of  the  painting  in  John  Fettie  by  I^Iartin 
Hardie  (Macmillan).    See  The  British  Nation  by  George  M.  Wrong  (Macmillan). 

Charles  Edward  Louis  PhiUp  Casimir,  commonly  called  the  Younir  Pretender,  waa  born 
at  Borne  on  December  31gt,  1720.    His  father  waa  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  ion  of  James 
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h«  »..  «r..||  „|ui.«t«l  in  th«  or.lin.VT  ■.!,«  UrT.^  !       ■oim.timj.r  I>ro|,rt«nt  miabtora.     v/t 

tinctlon  un.Irr  the  I>uk.  of  LlrU  it  O^^i^a^ „t  tT.,  .*  '■','>  J  "  """"'  *'*»'  »"»«»'  <"• 
by  hi.  ro.„man,li„g  omr,,  for  b«v",>  „.|  .k%  °'  """^  '"  '"*'  »*'»»  •!»«'•"/  'ommended 

f.ilure^'„TU'li\'',Tl^'li''i/^^^^^^^^^  ."•••  ^-  •»  '«'"P>'to1y  .r„.h,d  b,  «.• 

HrlUin  an.l  Kr.nre  in.|  the  UmtT^L,^ rhlZ.  "•»*  ?«'  ""r  w«.  throaU-ning  betwoon 

on  th,  thron,.  It  w,.  not  unTil  ^4^10^^.,'  tll.^7t  '*!'"'''*  V.  ^'T  """  «»"«'♦••  "'•«•«'  mor" 
the  ex,MHlitlon.     In  f.ct,  the  time  .  ho«.n  wll  .■'-     i     .    *'!  '""•''''""I  »ip«lient  to  un.lerUlle 

<let4Trr.l.  nn.l,  in  ipite  of  the  a.lvire  of  Dr.rtlr.Vi,  .S  u.  ,^!  '^"V""  P''"*""  *»"  "»»  *»  b" 

for  Sootlan.1  ,„.l  there  r.i»  the  .Un°l.r7of  thL's^.rt.'  "h"'?!*!''  '"  ''?'"""'»-'  «°  -«t  out 
on  AuRupt  2n.l,  1745.  At  thi.  time  ("imr^.  P,l-!.  i^  .*••  ■',,'*  .''I''  ■"  •"''  '«"''•''  '"  Scotland 
younK  man  i.  «lK,ve  li.e  miVl'le  Mttht  "'I  ^.^  JhliV':"""**'  '''■?'[  "'"»™  "»""^  "TI.e 
r.  her  long,  the  complexion  eir„,.7ut  ^"  er,'7„*Si?'  ^'  ^^^^  IlKht  bag  wig;  hi.  f,ee  i. 

fairly  nrgp— blue,  but  without  ....rlTiI  .f""*  <>"  P«l<'neM;  the  forehead  very  broad,  the  evea 
chi„'mor.JMr«rrth.„r^uJ:i°d  --''•'  *•"  '"°"*^  "'«'•  *"''  "•«  "P«  "'BhtiV  eurteli.  and  Jh. 

und  J.i;flr','x?e:i  to  z  t^vX'ji::^^  v«t":i7.;  '^'  ■.•'«"  "•""^' «'  ">•  nigh. 

Olenflnnan  and  Charl...  lH.gan  hb  ma  Ih  «,u  h^**  H.""  ""•  7'*'  •*""''""'  ""  ""furle.!  «t 
enemk^and  reaiLod  Perth  "hori  hi  w».  i^ll  i  K  ?"  •"»"■«"'  »»  «'"''•  the  vigilance  of  hii 
.nilitury  tnlent.  Kdinburgh  "r-ere.!  iu  „,i^  to  th/,^,':'  ""'«'  Murray  .  man  of  undoubted 
H«lyr,H,d  l'„l„,.e.  The  defeat  of  fiirJolinVor^rt'lvr.'^  '"'"'"''•  ''^°  .*~J'  "P  '''''  "•'J""'*  »» 
Jacobit,..  to  the  highest  piuh.  and  it  wa.  rei^vS  i  '  "'?"">P"''«  •••  «"1  the  enthu.U.m  of  the 
without  «  utruggle,  the  EngUrt  force.lI?„„""'l' '■  ^,  '"J"''",  K"*'*""'-  Carli.le  «.rrendere.l 
the  city  t.,  It.  fUte!  But  X  Engl  rjacoSt^^tn^l'/n''  .*'*■'/;  r^r™'"'  «»''  '««ving 
were  ,K,„rinK  home  from  Flander"-  the  mi  1  «i«  L'""' .' :,  ^'J"*"  .Undardj  troop, 
but  go  back.  On  December  6th  the  Hl^hkn  l  f.»  L^'"*?. '':'"  '•  *'""'  "«■  ""thing  to  do 
by  an  English  army  under  the  Dute  of  r.!r.iMa!!!f      '^"  "*  *""*  '"*""*  northward,  Jur.ued 

but  they  tre'Yt  V.X'L'gr^'L^Ln'l-uK  15*J""'""'J  '^'"'"  "'  "«•  Highlander^ 
.tarred,  and  .ii.pirited  Highlan.l  arZ  of%  (Hm  !?!  ^^  ■  7.?'  '"r'"'""-  ""•"  'he  wear^ 
»,000  veterans  '"Vet  the"brSvery  oTthe  Slander.  »•»'.  X  «^"  <™'"«-l  KnKli-h  army  7f 
foe  inspired  them.     When  the  charge  was  wiade.?  fhL  '  "  i"""™'  ""''  ""'  "K''t  of  the 

petuosity.  but,  alasl  part  of  the  "in"  the  l^t  wini;  tZ  • '"?"f  '°..""'*  ""^^  """''  '""'«"  '-"- 
from  the  enemies'  ^,,  .wept  the  lont  .i„nH„5'i-  "'Tv  »*?""'"'«■  a-"!  the  withering  fire 
affronted  b-K^nu-e  tluVconsUle'^^ed  theyTu  r  «">   ">«   '""we," 

to  their  eternal  shame,  they  stood  stniwhle  their  hJ»K  ^  "  "*  *'"'"'"^  ""  '*■«  "Kht,  an.l, 
meet  the  fm-.  Their  chief, 'seeing  tS'.. He  out^^  d  sma;'.rn.H"'r!  'FT"  '<""•'<'«'»'«'  t*! 
Mken  mef  an,i  fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  bv  a  S»  '-^d  (Jod  have  my  chiMren  for- 
one  way:  the  Highlaider.  were  sifin  in  heap,  and  the  tnl- "♦"''  "«"?". '""''l  •""'  ""^  '" 
order  for  all  to  save  thems,.|ves  as  best  they  cSuM  In  all  ?^,j!f  '"t',^  '"*"  "  /°"»'  "'th  ">« 
to  cover  after  a  fight  lasting  only  forty  ndnut^.Th"  n!„  '^*'°^?.  **"«  T"  "'  t*"*  '•"U  flew 
them  so  mercilessly,  under  orders^  fro?  therrl^adertha^hST/'  "•':"*  •'♦"„t'>em.  butchered 
from  that  day.  an.l  even  his  small  nephews  hear  nJ  the  tif  *»«  ""■kname.l  Billy  the  Butcher 
hi.  return  to  Lon.l.m.  Prince  Charlie  rode  from  the  flef.M.^  .  •"  ""f  *J'  '""  ^™™  ^in,  on 
«ome  of  his  generals,  when  It  «,■.«  decide.!  tha  ,  nvtMnl  Kn'  r"'  ""''  "^*"  »  ""*»''"?  "'«> 
on  to  Invergarry.  broken  in  heart  nn.l  Hoirit  T  .^^  '^  1  *'"''*  "'^''  "»l">»»iblc,  he  went 
in  8cotlan.i*  After  a  time  of  trjun  ph^o  *  glorv  ofT^il"'  "^""^  ""*  °'  '"»  "''v-nture. 
throughout  hi.  father's  king,lom.  heTas  to  w'^n  kr  a  f Sei  wi  am  .T.T"'  ?  t""">P'>»'  tour 
privation  an.)  hunger,  with  a  price  upon  his  he«,lvir''-   T  '''"".=  a"''  braes,  suffering 

uTs'LtV^^"  '-''-  -a'^e7aZtrfiei:,:-^tre  l!:!^  ^Z^^Z^A^ 
Mncdoti:rrn.rsot  'oT-hVj  flt'hMigTC.Jy^^Z'!.eeari'n  ^S  h'^^  ^«  '^'^  "'  ^- 

Home  on  January  h.t,  17S8,  aid  was  bS  &    "^To^JL  J"!?    n'  r'^Ji'-'^'-     "«  '"«'>  »* 
ifwfory  (Macmiilan).  *'    '^  Scotland  by  O.  E.  Mitton  in  Peept  at 

r   *M  u-  . '"  "."*  subjects  of  lu8foricaI  and  leeendarv  interpst     Prnr^isco 
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to  thoM  of  Pettie.  Attn  the  dMth  of  Lwicbner  in  1873,  Pcttk  wm  alfletMl  to 
flU  hk  piftoe  M  K  Ro^al  AcademieiMi,  painting  m  hia  diplanuk  pictwns  "J»> 
(wbitM,  a  Hubjpct  akin  to  his  "Bonnia  Prino«  Charlie."  After  nia  marriaiTB 
he  oot'upitHl  a  houM  in  St.  John'a  Wood  and  later  built  hia  place  "Th« 
liUthianii"  in  Fitijohn'a  Avenue,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  laric»  cirele 
of  frienda  from  the  many  intereati-ig  people  of  the  aixtiea.  Aa  well  aa  hia 
paintingH.  he  did  conaiderable  book  illuatrating,  mainly  for  Oood  Word*  and 
The  Sunday  Magatint.  He  dievi  at  Ilaatinga  m  February  21at,  1893.  Aa  an 
artiitt  hia  pictures  are  remarkable  for  the  preMntati<m  of  old  world  aeenea  and 
(ln>NH,  with  a  happy  combination  with  modem  virility.  He  waa  fond  of  rich 
ooloni  and  eapeciaily  of  yellowa,  in  harmony  with  tonea  of  aihrer  gray,  and  hia 
pieturea  probably  ahow  the  flneat  and  moat  delicate  work  aince  the  time  of  (iaina- 
borough,  the  rival  of  Sir  Joahua  Reynolda.    See  Martin  Hardie'a  John  Pettie. 

Martin  Ilardie  aays :  ' '  The  greatneaa  of  Pettie  'a  art  owca  much  to  hin  Htrong 
pcraonaiity.  Hia  art  was  the  immediate  reaponae  to  hia  own  vigorous  nature, 
and  rarely  haa  an  artiat'a  temperament  been  more  abaolutcly  rertecte<l  in  Hubject 
aa  well  as  tttyle.  A  painting  of  action  waa  to  Pettie,  vigoroua  and  robust,  a 
natural  fulfllraent  of  his  own  apirit.  Nature  and  inclination  led  him  to  the  dra- 
matic motive,  the  treatment  of  anecdote,  the  repreaentation  of  the  'brute  inci- 
dent.' He  loved  romance;  he  delighted  in  costly  stuffs,  in  frills  and  ruffles,  silks 
and  aatina,  the  glitter  of  a  sword,  the  sheen  of  military  accoutrements.  Hia 
work  ahows  the  posaeaaion  of  that  quality  which  the  formal  critics  of  literature 
call  vision.  He  actually  saw  the  things  that  he  painted,  as  they  really  were,  in 
their  own  atmosphere,  whether  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  of  fifty  years  ago, 
whether  they  were  things  of  State,  plots  and  deep-laid  treachery,  or  thinga  of 
romance — the  tragedies  and  humors  of  life,  whether  in  palace,  camp,  or  country 
lane.  His  pictures  are  quick  and  alive.  It  is  no  mean  art  that  can  give  on  one 
canvas  the  whole  spirit  and  circumstance  of  a  period  in  history." 

PAGE  371  -Uttla  foxM.  This  picture  illustrates  very  well  the  lesson  on  The 
lird  Fox,  and  the  three  knowing  little  heads  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  three 
rt'inaining  members  of  the  family  of  foxes.  The  bright  eyes  and  expectant 
fact'  of  the  centre  fox  with  his  paws  out  over  the  edge  and  ready  to  spring  up 
at  an  instant's  notice  might  be  the  knowing  biggest  son  of  the  family.  His 
prieked-up  ears  may  have  caught  the  sound  of  the  little  bird  in  the  clump  of 
It-aves  beside  him,  and  he  is  trying  to  discover  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  comes.  The  fox  at  the  left  looks  almost  aa  crafty  as  his  big  brother, 
while  the  third  one  with  sharp  eyes  and  head  resting  on  paws  might  be  the 
niisehievous  pet  of  the  family.  They  have  made  use  of  the  hollow  tree-trunk 
aN  a  reNting-place,  and  are  probably  waiting  for  the  mother  fox  to  bring  home 
a  rabbit  or  a  fine  fat  fowl.  The  whole  landscape,  with  the  shrubs  for  back- 
ground, the  bit  of  field,  the  clump  of  leafy  oak  twigs  in  which  the  bird  is  half 
concealed,  and  the  cluster  of  fern-like  grass  in  the  foreground,  makes  a  pretty 
picture.    See  page  244. 

Samuel  John  Carter  was  bom  in  1835  at  Swaflfham,  Norfolk,  England,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  Norwich  School  of  Design.  Subsequently  he 
studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  SchooJH.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  cf 
animals,  more  especially  deer.  lie  died  in  1892.  See  A  Popular  HandhooU  io 
the  Tate  Gallery  by  Edward  T.  Cook  (Maemillan). 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

A  key  to  the  diacritical  marlcingB  ia  found  on  page  7. 


AkfrtNttaek.  lb«r'-bi«^Uek. 

AcfeUlM.  i-kn'-«i. 

A^IMaamo.  id-jI'-dtu-mS. 

Mvilamt,  «'-kwl-lu  or  «'-kin-«iu. 

AgutlM,  tt'-ini. 

AtoMlm  l-Ud'-dlo. 

AIMata,  U.UiH«-4. 

AlfMai,  U-jr-dOi. 

AlimiqalB,  U-t«u'-kwIn. 

ABcgra,  il-U'-cr*. 

AtaM.  U'-U^. 

Alrvrau,  ll'-vJ^rn-o«. 

Amllla*,  *-mn-l'-«a. 
Amphlon,  *m-n'-an. 

A»tonl»,  tn-tA-nl'-A. 
ApcnnlOM,  Ip'-tn-nlni. 
Arachn*.  «-rik'-ii«. 
AlseluMa,  t-rU'-nl-d*. 
AlcUe.  be'-ae. 
AldcanM,  ir'-din'. 
AHnault,  tr'-dCn'-wAw'. 
AooBMU.  ir'-a^-ntti. 
Aim.  >'-rt-«. 
Anvtiam,  kr-rt'-(M4m. 
Anus,  t'-rtni. 

AmU.  r-iA-U. 
AMain,  la'ikm'. 
AHtaikalu,  iMfD'-I-bgiaa. 
Altar.  l«'-tar. 
Auiu.lw4iai. 
AnterUta,  la'-tfr-OU. 
»>  i'-nrfr'. 


aaniMcMe.  Ur'-mj-iid. 
■aacli,  b«'-di. 

■ccthami,  bA'-Wv^n  or  b»'-l6-»ii. 
■ethlebcm,  Uth'-li-Mm. 
Mdafard  Qoar,  bld-e'-fCrd  k«. 
Hogca.  btnu'-fn. 
BMnttor.  b«ratM«r. 
■•U  de  BooiofM.  bwi  <K  bdMSn'. 
»»«1h  Malr.  b«r'-6  mttr. 
■nkaat,  brft-bdnt'. 
kakaalala.  brt-blnt'Hwt. 
■Mkl,  biAl  or  btSI. 


CMIaMa.  kU'-mfto. 
CaMan-Law,  UU'-dSa  18. 
CaUkaa.  UU'-l-bte. 
Campania,  kim-iiiD'-yt. 


CaaaaM*  Sea.  kla'-nO-bi. 
Carflal.  ku-U'-«l. 
Cartbat*.  k«rth'-aj. 
Ccdrle.  lU-rik. 
CbnhlK,  chtah'-Ir. 
CUagatok,  rhln'-tf-Ulk. 
Cblaook,  chl-od&k'. 
CUwewa,  eUp'-pt-wi. 
CUalas,  ■D'-nf-Bx. 
Cladaaatai,  arn'-aln-na'-tOi^ 
ClBilaoi,  kla'-«hf-<lm. 
Clytle.  clyt'-«. 
Coiaac,  kin'-yik'. 
Colocne.  kS-ISn'. 
Camlttam,  kd-mtah'-f-^lai. 
Cooo.  kA'-mA. 
Coacard.  kAg'-kHrd. 
Ca»«ahag*B.  ka'p«n-ht-i«n. 
CaM.  k6'-a. 
Cajrota,  kl-S'-iA. 
Crlaica,  krIm-«'-». 
CrastanMriaai,  krfl>-ta-mi'-ra-aii 
CtCBlia,  Un-fta. 
Cathkcrt,  kfith'-b«rt. 


De  Haiea,  at  h(r'-«ii. 
Oa  Hato.  di  a6'-t4. 
Da  Vaai,  dC  vA. 
Ddmaalco.  d«-mSn'-«-eS. 
DoUard.  dai-Ur. 
Daaadln,  dfin-M'-in. 


B  BarUta, «  bir'-bb. 
Bplmetheai,  (p-l-mi'-thfla. 
bklmo,  (■'-kl-niA. 
Bnqolmaalt.  «o-kwl'-malt 
Etnirla,  $-trv'-ri-a. 
Btniaeaa.  j-trfls'-kan. 
Bqphfatai.  b-lri'-Utt. 
bcaUbar,  «ki-UU'-I-bOi. 


fUcm,  f»-l«r'-i-l. 
VoataiiM,  fSn-Ua. 
Fnuis,  frin*. 
fteya,  (r»'-y*. 

O 

Oabenrr.  Marie  Aaa,  ci-bd&r-«, 

ni«-r«'  tD. 
Ualahad.  gil'-jl-hM. 
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I  OaUlaa.  fil'-l-U. 
OhIiBca.  (b'-nf. 
GaUatb.  (i-U'-«tb. 
Oaaaala,  (6n-a'-is. 
Gaataaa.  ge'-<h«n. 
Oictcbaa.  grCt'-cb«a, 
Garth.  lanh. 
Gatbraci.  gfiib'-fOin. 
Gnjran,  i!'-y5n. 


Bada.  h«kMi. 
Bcicalea.  hir'-kO-lea. 
■cnnlalai.  ber-mln'-i-Oi. 
Bespartaa,  h«»-p«r'-*-*Q. 
Blawatha.  hl-A-wi'-tha. 
Blndnataa.  bln-du-aOn'. 
Banwr.  hO'-m«r. 
BaraUai,  hs-ri'-diai. 
■Mai  das  iBTaUdes,  bfr-wl  <•••« 
l-vil-ide. 


t-t'-t/Sb. 
On,  fl'-vi. 
Iraqaals.  ir'-A-kwi. 

I.  Ith'-iiii-«l-tte. 


Jaalenlam.  jln-Io'-a-iam. 
yt'-bin  dia. 


r,  kU'-it. 

r,  kl'-«Cr. 
■aaraar.  Utr'-U. 
■cnnnse,  kCr'-mC*. 
KliaB,kiD. 
Klrai^asl,  klr-Jkn-gO'-rt. 


I«llniodl»K,  ican  Bapttstc,  !!• 

jim-a-de-ur,  ibtn,  sa-Uat. 
Lars  Poneaa.  U™  P6r-»i«n'-». 
Latlaa.  U'-u-in. 
Laosolos,  l«a'-«-Ma. 
Larialatta.  Uv-wi-iet. 
IcoaMas.  le-Sn'-j-dat. 
lAChlBTar.  U'-In-Ttr'. 
Lakt.  is'-kf. 
Itnlna,  lt-i«n'. 
Laavala,  Ks-vin'. 
liOcniae.  la'-dS-mft. 
in'ni. 
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ltatl.Bt'-JI. 
lttlli>lff.  mU'-44aS. 
>  Bin-ll'-l-t*. 


,  mla-<l*-f«n'. 
>  aln-a-V-oil. 
,  mir'-l-tn. 

I  inIt-iM-yl'-iii4. 
Makiak  Kkaa,  mr-itb  Un. 
Umtk  Ble,  mU'-ik  ilgk. 
MmHb.  mb'-IU. 
MMteidto.  BU'-M»ita 
.mt-Un'. 
r,  tat'-mir. 
Mtmnn,  mln-Cr'-Tt. 
Mlatalr.  m«-(U'-iiIr. 

I  mAD-dA'-nlD. 
,  mdn-rt'-Tl-*. 
llmrMB.  mA-win'. 
Moart,  WoUkMc.  mS'-Oit,  mUf- 
Itnc. 

I  md-fll'-li. 


f 


,  M'-i6. 
N««abiani,  iiCk'-wIii-&m. 
Nahmali,  n»-kO'-mb. 
Nankn  <•  Mm,  iiAia'-bi4  <U  dyte'. 
NanaifeMV,  na'-rtiD^><ig. 


,  6b'-«r-Bn. 
OMMria.  fib-Uftr'-ML 


(Mlm  S'-dtn. 
OlmrUi  A-tlm'-pO*. 
OaHckak.  S51'  t-chOk. 
OpMhM,  S-pr-ehl. 
OAvsa,  ScbOr'-ck. 
OMa,  S«'-t^». 
OmlMB,  O-wt'-rt. 


raadws.  piD-dS'-fi. 


Pamwfe*.  pit'fMi. 

PMndM,  pv-trA'-cHta, 
*«B*ttr>  pVtfiwy. 
PhiMm.  p«ni'-U««. 

a'i«. 

ffl-C- 
ffl'-Uo'. 

PkMtai,ir4<u. 

rtoMk,  lA'-kMt. 

n»»fc  pit>'iit. 
n«tto.i>itt. 

nrnMitfe.  plbn'-aih. 
PWtiaBd.  pAr'-tln-glL 
Pmpin,  pra«'-p*f^>. 


B«iiinl«B,  rtrn'-DfAn. 

BarhtMi.  rU'-441. 

■•tea,  M-dln'. 

Bio  dd  If  art*,  rt'-db  dll  oAr'-U. 

Blaa,  rt'-oo. 

••Mtam,  rf&at'-Om. 

BowcBS,  ri-y-ni. 

Baboi,  rta'-Mni. 

•a*  MMttariMtt,  tSb  mtn-tar-gM' 

Barter,  il'-Mr. 


Bahaia,  li-U'-r*. 
■aklk,  rt'-hlb. 
St.  Kara*.  aUt  kCn. 
BaaifaNll,  •ta»viM-f. 
Bctaftra,  •Ur'-4a. 
■ctoTMlaa,  •Ur-a'-a»4o. 
■l»«i<lia.  •*-fa*a'-eUn. 

I,  •C'-cfird. 
r,  wt^a'-Mt. 
r.  •C-nOi'. 
Sciai,  iS'-i-aa. 

•C-Um. 

I,  ii-vn'. 

Baitai,  •Cx'-tBi. 
BhMkbM.  (hik'-Mia 
8kM«B.th«f. 
StagfHcd,  aCc'-Md. 
aiCRU,  ae-tr'-w. 

8loai,>u. 


r,Mr'-dlr. 
■parte,  aptr'-U. 

'P«rtai  Urtiai,  •pOi'.rto  Ur'ibaa. 
■towtet,  M4'-vtM(. 
■wi.aA'-rf. 
■TMrai,  ■r«'-<Mte. 


nusalate,  t*4ln'-«A-lt. 
ttepdaa.  tb^pC-yva. 
THBka,  Um'-til. 
Thtr,  tb6r. 

Tto«raw»,  thriU^-aH'-nl. 
Thrrai,  thilm. 
TIkM,  U'-Ur. 
TIteraaB,  tt-fcra'-Om. 
TIttaa,  tUh'-«n. 
Tikra,  ii'-ki-i. 
Talaauiai,  UUMim'-aMt. 
Taataaka,  (A-IA'4t. 
Tapkat,  tA'-ffit. 
Tar^aar,  lAr-kt'. 
Takai  Cala,  U'-b*]  tta. 
Trttoa,  Ur'-Mn. 


rjiji,  «&-jf'-j«. 

i'BMan,  Om'-brl-tD. 
Vaica,  fi'-mC-e. 

Uaraaramba,  A-nyt-ytan'-M. 
i;fio,ar'-te. 


Taa  Baanakar,  vln  rtn' 
Tarbaaaa,  Tfr-Un'-na. 
TwcMm,  Tfr-ahlr'. 
TOd^.  vl'-kinc. 
Vabctea,  ytl'-M-vi- 
Tatalalaai,  vU-Ai'i-Am. 


Ta»,ra. 


•Im'-rt. 
Ztokaaa,  ila-biaf. 
Zahi,  tSb'-Ob. 
Batpkaa,  rtt'-flkk 
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Alie*  In  WonderUiid 43 

AUnd  the  Qrast 130 

Adventura  in  the  Polmr  8«>m,  An 252 

April  Day,  An 22fl 

Arnehne gy 

Arrow 'uid  th»  Sonc  The g| 

Band  erf  Heroea,  A 142 

Hnrmedde  Feut,  The 183 

Battle  of  the  Anu,  The 215 

Bnttle  ot  the  Baltic,  The . ,  210 

Beatitude!,  The 124 

Beavers,  The gg 

Beethoven'a  Moonlight  8onaU I65 

Bell  o(  Jiutioe,  The gl 

Birdfl  in  Summer 243 

Bird'i  Noet,  The 72 

Black  Beauty'e  Breaking  In US 

Black  Cat  and  Her  Kitten,  The 52 

Blew  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul 228 

Bluebird,  The gg 

Blue  Jay,  The Ijg 

Boy  Muaeian,  The 118 

Boy»  and  GirU  of  Japan 4I 

Boy'i  Song.  A 44 

Brook,  The 


198 

Brook  Song,  The 79 

Brown  Thruih,  The 53 

Buffalo,  The IgQ 

Building  of  the  Neat,  The 80 

Canada!  Maple  Land! 77 

Canadian  Boat-Song 

Canadian  Timber 


185 
185 


Caught  in  a  BUiiard 149 

Changing  Plaee* I4I 

Children  of  the  Empire Ijg 

Children'!  Hour.  The g3 

Child'a  Dream  of  a  Star.  A 138 

Chinook  Winda,  The 198 

Chriatmaa 1^9 

Chriatmas  Carol,  A 187 

Chriatmaa  Dinner,  The 13j 

Chiiatmaa  Song 1^4 

Cindnnatus 148 

Cloae  Calculation,  A 170 

Colora  of  the  Flag,  The 

Colurobua 

CopperfleM  and  the  Waiter I59 
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126 


101 
221 


Com  Song,  The 
Cotton 


Coyote,  The ,92 

Coyote,  The,  or  Prairie  Wolf 192 

Cruat  of  Bread,  A g4 

Daffodila,  The 202 

Daiay  an-   the  Lark,  The 

Darid  and  floliatb 


"•ybwak „j 

Delighta  of  Fanning,  The ^23 

Dickena  in  Camp «— 

DUlyDally ^ 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin ,g| 

Dipper,  The ........'.  152 

Dismounting  "Long  Tom" jig 

Dog  and  Hia  Image,  The 29 

Dog  Cniaoe,  The ,^^ 

Dog  in  the  Manger,  The gt 

Dog  of  Flandera,  A .'......'.  238 

Dominion  Hymn '  IflO 

Duel.  The JJ 

Easier  in  Oennany 57 

Edinburgh  after  Flodden 238 

EnglMd,  My  England ,gi 

Evening  at  the  Farm '.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.  135 

Fairies,  The 7, 

Fairiea  of  the  CaMon-Low,  The ]q2 

Finding  of  Livingatone,  The 194 

Tiahing  on  the  Great  Banks ,41 

""■The ::;;;•;  ,„, 

Flight  of  the  Birds,  The i2g 

Foreign  ChiMren 4Q 

Four  Winds,  The 39 

Friends g- 

l'°"    .r- y.'-'''.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  150 

Frost  -pint,  The 145 

Giant  Despair  of  Doubting  Castle 177 

God  Save  the  King 75 

GoUen  Key,  The ,17 

GoUen  Windows,  The 125 

Good  Queen,  The 45 

Good  Samaritan.  The 3^ 

Good  Sword  Eicalibur,  The 105 

Graee  Darling ^7 

Great  Wide  World.  The 40 

Green  Fields  of  England go 

Hammer  of  Thor.  The 91 

Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The gg 

Hark!  hark!  the  Lark 37 

Harvent  Song ^m 

Harvest  Time .72 

Hayloft,  The jg 

Hiawatha's  Canoe 13a 

Hiawatha's  Hunting ,41 

Hindu  Fable,  A 
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Home  and  Country ,77 

Home.  Sweet  Home ,31 

Honey  Bee's  Song,  The gg 

How  Siegfried  .Made  the  Sword 132 

How  the  Gold  Was  Found ]g3 

How  the  Indians  Got  the  Com go 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down m 

How  Tom  Sawyer  fainted  the  Fenee 140 
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rAoa 

lloniUua MS 

Hymn— Cmlioa 304 

iMhapc  Rock.  Tlw 318 

ImUaa  Mother'!  Lullaby,  Tbc 33 

la  tlw  HaU  at  Ccdiie  tb*  8aioa 187 

In  tba  Nunary 75 

iaaae  Brack 330 

Jaek-o'-Laatcra,  Tha 33 

JaiUa'i  Flowar  Qardan 181 

Japancaa  Home.  A 41 

Jimmy  and  the  Toad* 113 

John  Ciilpin IM 

John  Oienham'a  Btofy 300 

Joaeph  and  Hia  Bnthrea 74 

Kinc  Bnioe  and  the  Spider S3 

1  oJ  Story-Booka,  The 47 

I  o(  the  RiMni  Sun.  The 144 

Laat  Uaaon  in  Freoeh,  The US 

Laura  8e«ord 33JS 

Lead.  Kindly  Lifhl IM 

Uttle  BeU ISl 

Little  Brown  Banda 133 

Little  Chimney  Sweep,  The 80 

Little  Poetfaoy,  The 187 

Little  Thinci 73 

Little  White  Door.  The 138 

Lord  i*  My  Shepherd,  The 88 

Lord  Nrlaoa 83 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief 88 

Madeleine  de  Verehirea 188 

Man'e  a  Man  for  A'  That.  A 330 

Maple.  The 173 

Meadow-Lark,  The 80 

Meaaurement  of  Time 30<t 

Merry  Chiiatmaa.  A 330 

Michael  tha  Upriaht 130 

Milkweed  BaUea 30 

Minatrel  Boy,  The 314 

Minatrel'a  Song,  The 137 

Mirror,  The 08 

Moaea  Goea  to  the  Fair 343 

Mounted  Police,  The 308 

My  Country 27 

Ni«ht  Wind.  The 138 

NobU.  Nature,  The 184 

None  Lullaby 88 

November 180 

Oaaia,  The 171 

Ode  of  Welcome,  An 283 

Old  Brown  Houae.  The GS 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The 184 

On  a  Tea  PUnUtion 145 

One,  Two.  Three 41 

On  Makint  Camp 241 

Oetrich  Farm,  An 148 

Overland  Mail.  The 120 

Owl.  The 153 

Pandora'a  Box 70 

Pea-Bloaaom,  The 30 

Pioneer  Woman.  A M 

Pippa 85 

Pippa'a  Bone 08 

Plant  Food 208 

Plouchman.  The 32 

Pereeveie 42 
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plan  n|M>n  which  the  hook  is  constructed. 
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